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INTRODUCTORY. 



The importance of our educational in 
terests has led to the establishment of 
this Journal. Teachers and friends of 
education have long felt the want of a 
medium of interchange of thought and 
opinion. About a year ago, Hon. James 
Sutherland commenced the publication 
of the " Wisconsin Educational Journal," 
and under the editorial charge of Geo. S. 
Dodge, Esq., we believe it did good ser- 
vice. At the last meeting of the State 
Teachers' Association, Messrs. Suther- 
land & DoDOE signified their willingness 
to transfer their interest in it to the 
Teachers of the State ; and the result of 
an arrangement satisfactory to them and 
the Association, is the publication of the 
present Journal. As the present is the 
first number published under the auspices 
of the Association, a statement of the ob- 
jects we shall labor to secure, may not be 
inappropriate. 

We wish- to furnish a medium of com- 
munication between the Department of 
Public Instruction and the School 
Officers of the State, as well as an organ 
for the State Teachers' Association, in or- 
der that the different parts of our school 
system may work together harmoniously. 
It is not intended to make the Journal a 



Teachers' paper merely. While it will 
aim to aid the Teacher, it will also recog- 
nize the fact that there is, or should be, 
a school around the fireside of home ; — 
that home is ordained of God as the great 
instrumentality for educating the human 
mind. It will also hold that the wealth 
and power of a Nation consist rather in 
mind than money — that all true reforms 
must embrace as their central idea, the 
education of the Tiandy the head and tJie 
heart. To increase and perfect the in- 
strumentalities for developing mind-^tfo 
elevate our schools — to awaken a deeper 
interest in them, as underlying, sustain- 
ing and cherishing all that makes us pros- 
perous as a State, or noble as a people, 
will be objects which the Journal will la- 
bor to promote. 

It will aim to secure a higher standard 
of qualification on the part of Teachers ; 
to obtain the establishment of Normal 
Schools; to furnish our schools with 
moi;e direct supervision, and to call pub- 
lic attention to Union or Graded Schools. 
It will contain plans of school buildings, 
and will endeavor to prove a safe guide in 
all matters relating to Public Schools. 

It will oppose existing evils, but this 
will not make it necessary to attack ex- 
isting Institutions, and while it will en- 
deavor principally to promote firee, uni- . | 
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versal educatMii, it will recognise everf 
educator as a oo-laborer« 

We wish to secure contributions from 
all classes of mind. While there are 
those among us who may understand the 
Philosophy of Education, there are others 
who can fumi^ articles upon the differ- 
ent departments of Natural History, Math- 
ematics, Languages and Metaphysics. — 
Wc wish to enrich our columns with the 
results of the experience and investiga- 
tion of the Teachers of the State. Whe- 
ther we shall attain the objects here indi 
catedor not, will depend less upon the 
efforts of die Editorial Committee, than 
upon tbe fidelity of the friends of edu- 
cation. 

With this specific statement of the ob- 
jects which we have in view, and with a 
suitable distrust in oar own ability^ but 
with stmng confidence i& the intelligence 
an4 wisdom of those, in behalf of whom 
we act« we ask the symptikhy and oo-op- 

eratioa of the public. 
■ # 
SUPERVISION OP SCHOOLS. 



It is often a matter of complaint among' 
teachers that they are subjected to a su- 
pervision unknown to the other profus- 
ions ; and that this supervision is some- 
times rendered doubly odious by the in- 
experience, not to say positive ignorance, 
of those placed over them. That there 
is too much ground for this complaint can I 
not be denied. School committees arc 
frequently chosen without any regard to 
their fitness for the office ; and when this 
is not the case, when the best men that 
can be found are selected to preside over' 
our schools, it is not presuming much to 
say that they are but poorly qualified to 
instruct professional teachers in reo^ard to 
the peculiar duties of their calling. — 
When, therefore, a committee man as- 
sumes the direction of the internal and 
minor arrangements of a school, the teach- 
er has a right to complain of such con- 
duct a« an unwarrantable liiterfereiice in 
matters that should he left entirely to his 
contnoL 
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But a supervision of some kind is a 
necessity in the system of public school 
instruction. As we have already intima- 
ted, teachers are inclined to claim the 
same freedom in the management of their 
schools, and the same exemption from 
oversight as are enjoyed by the members 
of the other professions. But there is a 
marked difference in the two cases, which 
is frequently kept out of view. When a 
man is dissatisfied with his physician or 
lawyer, he has only to dismiss him and 
seek the services of another. He has no 
one to consult, and there is no one to ob- 
ject It is simply following the course 
of trade ; a person buy« where in his 
judgment he can obtain the cheapest and 
the best. It is true, that, for obvious rea- 
sons, the State has prescribed certain con- 
ditions before a man may practice medi- 
cine or the law. But a certificate once 
given, the candidate is entirely free from 
all direction and control In one respect, 
we grant, the advantage is with the mem- 
bers of the other professions. They are 
examined and reoeive their certificates 
from men who are supposed, at least, to 
know as much about their professions as 
the candidates themselves. This is as it 
should be. And so it may be, and so it 
should be with the teacher. And we 
hope soon to see the time when the sys- 
tem of examinatiou, as now practised, (or 
rather the ridiculous farce, as it might 
sometimes be called,) shall be entirely 
done away with ; when the teacher shall 
be examined by his peers, and when their 
approval shall give him authority to teach 
any where in the State at least, where 
his services may be required. But here 
the analogy fails. The private teacher, it 
is true, may establish himself wherever 
he pleases, subject to no examination and 
without let or hindrance from any one. — 
But it is the system of public instruction 
to which our subject applies, and of which 
we propose to treat; and w^e. repeat, that 
a supervision of some kind is a necessity 
of the system itself. 

In every city and towu, schools are to 
be located, graded and organized. Who 
shall determine the ages and Qualifica- 
tions for admission ?• Who shall decide 
upon the hours for commencement and 
close of school, the holidays and vaca- 
tioB8, and the length of the terms? — 
Teachers are to be provided; who sliall \\ 
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seloct the best from the multitude pre- 
sented, fix their compensation and pre- 
scribe their duties ? A course of study 
is to be marked -out, and books are to be 
selected for all the different branches in 
school There are many other duties to 
be performed by some oae : who shall it 
be? 

The teacher is evidently the best qual- 
ified to give an intelligent opinion upon 
all matters pertaining t« his profession ; 
but in many particulars he is directly in- 
terested, and while, therefore, it is proper 
for him to advise, it would be very impol- 
itic for him to decide. In the laying out, 
of a course of study, and especially in the 
selection of books, the judgment of an ex- 
perienced teacher is worth more than that 
of the most competent committee ; yet it 
is better that these points should be de- 
cided by a committee, and thus be com- 
paratively permanent, than that they 
should be changed every time a new 
teacher enters the school The commit- 
tee, however, who do not advise with the 
teacher in the matters which come under 
their supervision, and who do not allow 
great weight to his judgment, are guilty, 
not simply of a slight to him, but of a 
grievous wrong to the school 

But again ; the teacher is a servant to 
the public; under certain restrictions his 
school is open to all, and he receives his 
pay jfrom the public treasury. It is there- 
fore not only perfectly proper in itself, 
but the community has a right to know 
from some reliable source with what fi- 
delity he discharges his trust No man 
should be placed in so responsible a sita- 
ation without being obliged at stated 
times to give account of his stewardship ; 
the faithful teacher will be the last to ob- 
ject to the rendering of such an account 
It is natural for us t© believe that the 
members of ©ur profession are as honor- 
able, upright and trustworthy as those of 
any calling in life ; but the examples of 
perfidy and breaches of fiiith with which 
the newspapers of the day are literally 
filled, teach us that it is unsafi^ as well as 
unwise, to place a man in anf irespousi- 
bie posii£Con without subjectiing him to 
a c«nstaat and careful oversight and con- 
trol. 

If, now^ iwe have succeeded in estali^ 
ing; the necessity of a supervision of 
schools, it remains far us te inquire % 




whom^ and in toJiat manner it may he 
most profitably exercised. 

In regard to the persons most compe- 
tent to judge of the efficiency of a teacher 
and the success of his school, it would 
seem that there could be but one opinion. 
It is not usual to consult a physician upon 
a question of law, or a clergyman in re- 
gard to the bodily '* ills which the flesh 
is heir to." On the same principle, we 
assert with the utmost confidence, that 
the practical teacher is better able to 
judge of the skill and fidelity of those en- 
gaged in his own calling. And here it 
may be remarked, once for all, that by 
practical teachsrs wo do not mean those 
who may have taught for a few weeks in 
their younger days to obtain the means 
of completing an education, or to relieve 
the tedium of a college life ; nor those, 
even, who may now regularly engage in 
the business of instruction at that season 
of the year when they cannot plough by 
reason of the cold. But we mean those 
who, having prepared themselves as best 
they might for the solemn position they 
were to assume, have put on the harness 
and given their hearts and their lives to 
the work. But practical teaclfers, it will 
be readily seen, are generally engaged in 
the active duties of Sieir profession. In 
discussing this question, therefore, we are 
not to consider who are the most capable 
of presiding over schools but who are the 
best that can be obtained. And in an- 
swering it, our object will be to show that 
the present laws of our State, with some 
slight modifications, furnish us with the 
most eflicient supervision that can be tie- 
sired : 9k school committee chosen from the 
people, who ^all be assisted by a super- 
intendent selected by themselves and un- 
der their control. 

The selection of a school coinrnittee is 
a matter of much importance. That thoy 
who are to direct tlie course of instruction 
which is to -give character to the yt)ung 
of their city or villap;e, should be the best 
men that can be obtained, needs no ar- 
gument, we think, to prove. But it is 
not necessary in our judgment that tLey 
should all be the most le irned men. It 
is dearable that apart of them should be 
able te examine teachers, select suitable , 
text-books, and lay «ut a course of studv 
and snch men may ^easily bo found. It 
is eqiBiflftiy dearable« we think, thatfiome 
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of the number should be taken from the 
common walks of life; men of sound sense, 
large hearts and liberal views. It is often 
thought that literary men only are capa- 
ble of examining schools. This we re- 
gard as a great mistake. There are many 
things to be taken into account in deter- 
mining the character of a school besides 
a prompt or a tripping recitation ; and we 
have known men of very limited scientific 
knowledge, for whose opinion of a High 
School, even, we would give more than 
for that of some of the greatest scholars 
in the land. Men, also, whose cmploj'-- 
ment leads them into different paths and 
trains their minds to peculiar habits of 
thought, will be able to look at a subject 
from various points of view, and thus to 
come to a more correct and intelligent de 
cision. Moreover, there are material in- 
terests to be cared for in the management 
of a school, and to deal with these inter- 
ests aright, the most competent are not 
generally professional men. But what- 
ever qualities may be looked for in a 
school committee, it is highly desirable 
that sectarianism and politics should have 
nothing to do with the selection. Sad, 
indeed, will it be for the interests of our 
children, when the bitter waters of party 
strife or sectarian feeling shall be allowed 
to disturb the harmony of our public 
schools. 

If, in addition to the choice of suitable 
men, they could hold their office for a 
term of three or five years, with a change 
of one or two members annually, it would 
give a character as well as a permanency 
to their doings that would add greatly to 
the usefulness of t*lie board. 

But a great amount of labor is neces- 
sary for an efficient superintendence of 
schools. Besides examinations at stated 
times, the statute requires a monthly vis- 
itation of all the schools in the town, and 
the maximum requirement of the law will 
certainly be the minimum performance of 
a faithful committee. But it follows al- 
most as a matter of course, that the men 
the best qualified to perform these duties 
are the very ones the most engaged in 
the active duties of life. However inter- 
ested, therefore, they may be in the work 
and however anxious to discharge their 
dutjr, they cannot devote to it that time 
which is absolutely essential to insure 
success. "Whether merchants, profesional 



men, or laborers, how can it bo ex- 
pected that, in addition to the peculiar 
duties of their own calling, they shall 
keep themselves acquainted with the con- 
tents and the merits of the multitude of 
text-books that are continually swarming 
from the press, with the various methods 
of instruction pursued in different schools 
and, in one word, with all duties and per- 
plexities of the school-room ? The thing 
is an utter impossibility, and hence the 
necessity of a mperintendent. 

When this subject was first proposed, 
we confess that we regarded it rather as 
an innovation, than as an improvement; 
and such, if we mistake not, was the 
opinion of teachers in general. But after 
having given it some thought, we are ful- 
ly convinced of our error ; and we now 
believe that towns and cities will really 
take an important step in advance, when 
they avail themselves of the provisions 
of the statute for the appointment of a 
superintendent 

The first objection that presents itself 
to our mind is, the difficulty of obtaining 
a suitable person for so delicate and re- 
sponsible a position. It ir true that a 
proper discharge of the duties of the office 
requires a rare combination of qualities 
possessed perhaps by few. But this ob- 
jection may be urged with nearly equal 
force in respect to very many of the re- 
sponsible positions in life. An approxi- 
mation to what is wanted is all that we 
can reasonably expect ; and the difficulty 
of finding competent men is not so great 
we believe, as it has often been regarded. 
School committees are chosen in open 
town meeting, and too often, as we have 
already said, without any regard to their 
fitness for the office. But a superinten- 
dent is to be selected by a school commit- 
tee for a special purpose ; he is to have 
a regular salary, and is to devote all his 
time to the work. Now, if a board will 
exercise any tolerable degree of care in 
the choice of a teacher for a single school 
is it reasonable to suppose that they 
would appoint a man to superintend all 
their schools without the most careful in- 
quiry and tbe most earnest deliberatibn ? 

Another objection sometimes urged by 
teachers is, that they are unwilling to be 
placed so entirely in the power and under 
the control of one man. But it should be 
remembered that this man is responsible 
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to a higher power and that he can do noth- 
ing without the sanction of the board 
that appointed him. BesidCvS, if he be, as 
we suppose him to be, the right man^ he 
is better able to enter into their feelings, 
to understand their wants and their du- 
ties, and to appreciate their labors, than 
the most competent committee that ever 
was chosen. 

And this leads us to the inquiry, wao 
u the right inanfor the office ? To this 
we would unhesitatingly reply, a practi- 
cal teacher of large experience, sound 
sense and of good ability. As it regards 
the school committee, we have already 
shown that it is not practicable to select 
members from men actually engaged in 
the business of instruction. Neither is it 
a matter of so much importance if they 
are properly assisted in their labors by a 
competent superintendent. But in re- 
spect to the latter office, the case is diflfer- 
ent Not only is it possible to secure the 
services of such a one as we have de- 
scribed, but we affirm with confidence 
that no other one should be obtained. — 
If the candidate be highly educated and 
of intellectual culture, so much the bet- 
ter; but the want of these, if he possess- 
es the other requisites, should not be fa- 
tal to his appointment. On the ottier 
hand, no combination of qualities, how- 
ever rare, should avail without positive 
experience in teaching. It would be an 
act of sheer injustice to place one without 
this experience over teachers, some of 
whom may have spent their lives in the 
work. Neither is there any necessity for 
such a course. The annual and the dis- 
trict schools of the commonwealth now 
furnish a sufficient number of well- trained 
and successful teachers, from whom a 
propeV selection may be made ; and out 
of this number an intelligent committee 
will make their choice, if they regard only 
the best interests of their schools. 

But what shall be the offi^^e of the su- 
perintendent ? We answer, in one word, 
that he is to perform all those duties, 
which, from want of time or from any 
other cause, the school committee may 
not be able properly to discharge. As we 
have already said, they are engaged in 
the active duties of life, and it is o&n in- 
convenient, sometimes utterly impossible 
for them to leave their clients or their 
patients, their stores or their workshops, 
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to answer the numerous calls which may 
be made upon their time and attention. 

It should be his business to attend to 
all tho material interests of the schools. 
If a blackboard needs to be painted, a 
pane of glass to be set, or any repairs to 
be made, he should know what is required, 
how and by whom it is to be done. It 
must be entirely superfluous to specify 
the thousand little wants and necessities 
that arc constantly arising; but it is 
enough to say generally, that whatever is 
requisite for the comfort and convenience 
of the schools, which it is within the 
power of the school committee to furnish, 
it should be his duty at oncfe to provide. 
He may also be the medium of communi- 
cation between the teachers and commit- 
tee. Passing round from school to school 
and conversing with the different teach- 
ers, he becomes acquainted with their 
views on the various subjects of their pro- 
fession, and those views he may properly 
present to the board. 

He should visit the schools as often as 
circumstances permit, and be in readiness 
at any time to give professional advice in 
all cases of doubt and difficulty that may 
arise. This, indeed, must be a prominent 
part of his duty, and being, as we have in- 
sisted he must be, a practical teacJier^ he 
is well qualified for the work. Even the 
most experienced teachers are often plac- 
ed in difficult and trying circumstan- 
ces, where they need sympathy and pro- 
fessional advice ; but it is more especial- 
ly tme of those who have just entered the 
profession, and to them should his atten- 
tion be particularly directed. The schools 
of a city or town will not of course be all 
alike. Each teacher will have his ex- 
cellences and his peculiarities ; and the 
superintendent should see that, as far as 
possible, whatever is good in one school 
is incorporated into alL He may give 
hints in regard to discipline, and suggest 
different methods of instruction or, in the 
case of new teachers especially, he may 
conduct the recitations himself, and thus 
by living example impart instruction 
which it would be next to impossible to 
convey by precept 

But his attention should not be con- 
fined to his own village. He should be- 
come acquainted with the best schools 
and the best teachers in the vicinity, and 
should introduce at home the most 
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proved methods of instruction and disci- 
pline which he may find abroad. When- 
ever a vacancy occurs in a school under 
his charge, he will know or should know 
where to find the very best teacher to fill 
it ; and the great advantage of this can 
be best appreciated by those who know 
how many blanks are usually drawn to 
a prize. In case of applicants from other 
towns, he should visit their schools, and 
thus in the only satisfactory manner as- 
certain in regard to their efficiency and 
success ; and he should also be present 
and take part in the examination of teach- 
ers so long as the present system of ex- 
amination lasts. 

In addition to the rest, he should be- 
come &miliar with the merits of the prin- 
cipal text-books as they issue from the 
press, and no change should be made till 
recommended by him, or at least without 
his knowledge and approval. 

It is not necessary, we trust, to pursue 
this part of our subject to any greater 
length. The peculiar work assigned to a 
superintendent will be different in differ- 
ent places ; and it will be the province of 
school committees to prescribe such duties 
as the particular circumstances of their 
schools may seem to require. 

It is evident that a liberal compensa- 
tion will be necessary to procure the ser- 
vices of a suitable man. The large towns 
and cities will be able to meet this expen- 
diture without unreasonably increasing 
the burden of taxation. Not so, however 
with the smaller towns. In many places 
the salary of a superintendent would be 
an important part of the whole amount 
raised for schools. But the larger towns 
support annual schools, where the change 
of teachers is much less frequent, and 
where those employed are more generally 
engaged in the business for life. The su- 
pervision, also, of these schools is usually 
more efiicient and perfect than in the 
smaller towns ; and hence it will be rea- 
dily seen that a superintendent is needed 
the most in those places which can the 
least afford the necessary expense. 

To remedy this evil we propose that 
several contiguous towns unite in the 
choice of a man who shall divide his time 
and attention equitably between them. — 
To this course we can see no valid objec- 
tion, while it has many and great advan- 
tages. By this union, each town, ibr a 



comparatively small amoant, may secui^ 
the services of an experienced teacher, 
and place its schools under the most effi- 
cient supervision that can be obtained. — 
The school committees ofthe several towns 
acting together, may select the man and 
prescribe his duties ; and there can surely 
be no just occasion for jealousies, or for 
such differences in opinion as to prevent 
harmonious action. If there were any 
fear of favoritism on the part of the super- 
intendent, it would not be necessary that 
he should be taken from either of the 
towns whose schools he would be called 
upon to direct Indeed, this would not 
be likely to be the case, if a practical 
teacher were selected, for the very reason 
that these towns do not furnish men of 
sufficient experience for the purpose. 

Could such an arrangement be effected 
the great good which would result must 
be apparent to alL The teachers of these 
towns are generally yoimg and inexperi- 
enced, and need, therefore, much instruc- 
tion, sympathy and advice ; and wh» so 
well qualified to give them as one who 
has spent the best years of his life in the 
work ? Any one at all conversant with 
the subject, knows that the scho<4s of 
two ai^oining towns, not only ma/jf he^ 
but frequently are, entirely different in 
regard to text-books, methods of instruc- 
tion, and their general condition. Go 
where we will, after leaving the cities and 
larger towns, and within the circumfer- 
ence of a few miles, may be found s^me 
of the lest and some of \h^ poorest schools 
in the State. Suppose, now, they could 
be placed imder the care of some experi- 
enced and successful teacher, and what a 
change would be wrought in a single year. 
The extent of territory is, it is true, some 
objection to the union, but is by no means 
an insuperable one ; and this objection, 
we believe, would be more than counter- 
balanced by the generous rivalry which 
would be created not among teaches 
merely, but among the people ofthe dif- 
ferent towns. 

The plan which has been proposed is 
a simple one, and the experiment could 
be easily tried. We cannot predict, for 
a certainty, in regard to the result, but 
we know that some of the beet teachers 
in the State have fbll confidence in its en* 
tireBUcces8.-^Jf(MMM'AtM0^£t Teacher^ 
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AS WS! sow WE SHALL REAP. 



Thb Tague expectation of gaining ad- 
vantages without employing proper means 
may be seen in those who are perpetually 
in search of short and easy roads to knowl- 
edge ; flattering themselves^ that by the 
indolent perusal of abridgements and com- 
pendiums, or the sacrifice of an occasional 
hour at a popular lecture, they will, with- 
out much application, imbibe that learn- 
ing, which tiiey see confers so much dis- 
tinction on others. They forget, that,from 
the very nature of the case, science can- 
not be obtained without labor ; that ideas 
must be frequently presented to the mind 
before they become familiar to it; that 
the fiunilties must be vigorously exerted 
to possess much efficiency ; that skill is 
the effect of habit; and that habit is ac- 
quired by the frequent repetition of the 
same act Application is the only means 
securing the end at which they aim ; and 
ihey may rest assured that all schemes 
to put them into possession of intellectual 
treasures, without any regular or strenu- 
ous efforts on their part, all promises to 
insinuate learning into their minds at so 
small an expense of time and labor that 
they shall scarcely be sensible of the pro- 
cess, are mere delusions, which can ter- 
minate in nothing but disappointment and 
mortification. It cannot be too deeply 
impressed on the mind, that application 
is the price to be paid for mental acqui- 
sitions, and that it is as absurd to^ expect 
them without it, as to hope for a harvest 
where we have not sown the seed. 

As men often deceive themselves with 
tJie hope of acquiring knowledge without 
application, so they calculate on acquir- 
ing wealth without industry and econo- 
my, and repine that another should bear 
away the prize which they have made no 
effort to secure. Or perhaps, impatient 
of this slow though certain process, they 
attempt to seize tiie end by some extra- 
ordinary means, and cariy by a single 
stroke what humbler individuals are con- 
tent to win by regular and tedious ap- 
proaches. They see the schemes of other 
adventurers continually failing, yet they 
press forward in the same course, in de- 
fiance of probability, and in the hope of 
proving singular exceptions to the gen- 
eral doom. Their bold speculations, it is 
true, may sometimes succeed, but they 
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usually terminate in rain. Disaster is 
the highly probable issue, and their cer- 
tain consequence is a state of anxiety and 
suspense for whkh no success can atone, 
nut the most important mistakes of tlxe 
class under consideration are those into 
which men fall in their moral conduct — 
Miseiy in one shape or the other is the 
inevitable consequence of all vice ; and a 
man can scarcely be under a greater de- 
lusion than to suppose, that be can in any 
instance add to his happiness by a sacn- 
flce of principle. Yet, firom the want of 
a clear perception of the tendencies of 
actions, it is too often assumed, that vice 
would be pleasant enough were it not for- 
bidden; and many a one indulges his 
guilty passions because he knows the 
pleasure ta be certain, while the punish- 
ment, he flatters himself, is only contin- 
gent Every departure from virtue, how- 
ever, draws after it a train of evils, which 
no art can escape. The ruin of health is 
the consequence of intemperance and de- 
bauchery, the contempt and mistrust of 
mankina follow upon deceit and dishon- 
esty, and all other deviations from moral 
rectitude are attended by their respective 
evil effects. Some of these consequences 
are certain and uniform, and if others do 
not invariably follow, they ought to be 
considered in practice as inevitable from 
the rarity of the anomalous instances. — 
Between acting against possibility, and 
against a high degree of probability, there 
is little diference in point of wisdom. — 
General rules will fail, or appear unnec- 
essary, in particular instances; but as 
these instances cannot be foreseen, and 
are few in number, he who wishes to se- 
cure the end which the general rule has 
in view must observe it, and would be 
guilty of folly to speculate on its excep- 
tions. If a man wishes to be a long liver 
he must adopt habits of sobriety and tem- 
perance, as the most likely way of ob- 
taining his purpose, notwithstanding the 
instances of a few individuals who have 
reached a good old age in direct violation 
of this precept Men should recollect, 
too, before cheating themselves into the 
hope of impunity in vice, that however 
they may escape some of the peculiar ef- 
fects, they can have no security against 
its general consequences. All vices are 
accompanied by self-degradation, as the 
substance by the shadow ; by a deterio- 
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ration of character fraught with incalcu- 
ble mischief to our future peace ; by the 
contempt, suspicion or indignation of our 
fellow creatures on their discovery ; and 
whether discovered or undiscovered, they 
are pursued by that secret uneasiness, 
which, by the constitution of our nature, 
is the doom of guilt, however successful, 
or however concealed. A man may, in- 
deed, proceed for a time in the career of 
iniquity, with a seeming carelessness and 
enjoyment, and obduracy of conscience ; 
but as long as the human mind retains 
its present structure, he can never be sure 
that the next moment will not plunge 
him into the acutest agonies of remorse. 

Virtuous actions and virtuous qualities, 
on the contrary, may be regarded as the 
necessary, or most likely means to secure 
certain good ends ; as roads terminating 
in pleasant places. Thus honesty is the 
means of inspiring confidence, veracity 
of obtaining credit for what we say, and 
temperance of preserving health. If we 
would be esteemed, loved and confided in, 
we must evince qualities which are esti- 
mable, amiable, and calculated to attract 
confidence. The error of many consists 
in expecting to arrive at the place with 
out traveling the road. They imagine 
that they can retain health of body and 
peace of mind amidst sensuality, cruelty 
and injustice, and calculate on the respect 
of their neighbors in the face of actions 
almost beneath contempt. It would be 
as rational to form expectations of reach 
ing London by pursuing a northerly route 
from Edinburgh, or by prolonging life by 
poisoned nutriment. — Bailey. 
» 

Bind up the Wounds. — A man strikes 
me with a sword and inflicts a wound. 
Suppose, instead of binding up the wound, 
I am showing it to everybody ; and after 
it has been bound up, I am taking off the 
bandage continually, and examining its 
depth and making it to fester, till mj 
limb becomes greatly inflamed, and my 
general health is materially affected ; is 
there a person in the world who would 
not call me a fool ? Now such a fool is 
he, who, by dwelling upon little injuries, 
or insults, or provocations, causes them 
to agitate and inflame his mind. How 
mudb better were it to put a bandage 
OTer the wound, and never look at it 
1 again l—^aoiii99». 
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THE CULTIVATION OF THE SENSES. 



How our hearts bound to the spirited 
strains of martial music ; how we thrill 
to the shout of the multitude ! and how 
many a David has charmed away evil 
spirits by the melody of beautiful sounds. 
Neither is it a passing emotion of little 
moment in our lives we receive from the 
senses, they are our perpetual body- 
guards, surrounding us unceasingly ; and 
these constantly repeated impressions, be- 
come powerful agents in life ; they refine 
or beautify our souls, they ennoble or de- 
grade them, according to the beautiful or 
mean objects which sun'ound us. A dirty 
slovenly dress will exert an evil moral in- 
fluence upon the child ; it will aid in de- 
stroying its self-respect ; it will incline it 
to habits which correspond with such a 
garment The beautiful scenes through 
which a child wanders, playing by the 
sea-shore, or on the mountain-side, will 
always be remembered ; the treasures of 
shell and sea-weed, brought from wonder- 
ful ocean caves, the soft green moss where 
the fairies have danced, and the flowers 
that have sprung up under their footsteps 
will leave a trace of beauty, of mystery, 
and strange happiness wherever its later 
life may be cast. The senses mingle pow- 
erfully in all the influences of childhood. 
It is not merely the loving of parents, the 
punty and truthfulness of the family re- 
lations that make home so precious a 
recollection ; there are visions of winter 
evenings, with the curtains drawn, the 
fire burning, and gay voices or wonderful 
picture books; there are summer ram- 
bles in the cool evening, when the deU- 
cious night-breeze fanned the cheek, and 
we gazed into the heavens to search out 
the bright stars. It is, then, most im- 
portant in educating children to guard the 
senses from evil influences, to furnish 
them with pure and beautiful objects. — 
Each separate sense should preserve its 
acuteness of faculty ; the eye should not 
be injured by resting on a vulgar confu- 
sion of colors, or clumsy, ill-proportioned 
forms ; the ear should not be falsified by 
discordant sounds, and harsh, unloving 
voices ; the nose should not be a recep- 
tacle for impure odors ; each sense should 
be preserved in its purity, and the objects 
supplied to them should be filled wiHi 
monl suggestion and true sentiment; the 
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house, the dress, the food, may preach to 
the child through its senses, and aid its 
growth in quite another way from the pro- 
tection afforded, or the good blood which 
feeds its organs. — Harper's Mag, 

• 

A YOUNG MAN'S CHARACTER. 



No young man who has a just sense of 
his own value will sport with his own 
character. A watchful regard to his 
character in early youth, will be of in- 
conceivable value to him in all the remain- 
ing years of his life. When tempted to 
deviate from strict propriety of deport- 
ment, he should ask himself, can I afford 
this? Can I endure hereafter to look 
back upon this ? 

It is of amazing worth to a young man 
to have a pure mind ; for this is the foun- 
dation of a pure character. The mind, in 
order to be kept pure, must be employed 
in topics of thought which are themselves 
lovely, chastened and elevating. Thus 
the mind hath in its own power the se- 
lection of its themes of meditation. If 
youth only knew how durable and how 
dismal is the injury produced by the in- 
dulgence of degraded thoughts, if they 
only realized how frightful are the moral 
depravities which a cherished habit of 
loose imagination produces on the soul^ 
they would shun them as the bite of a 
serpent The power of books to excite 
imagination, is a fearful element of moral 
death when employed in the service of 
vice. 

The cultivation of an amiable, elevated 
and glowing heart, alive to all the beau- 
ties of nature, and all the sublimities of 
truth, invigorates the intellect, gives to 
the affections that power of adhesion to 
whatever is pure and good, and grand, 
which is adapted to lead out the whole 
nature of man into those scenes of action 
and impression by which its energies may 
most appropriately be employed, and by 
which its high destination may be most 
effectually reached. 

The opportunities of exciting these fac- 
ulties in benevolent and self-denying ef- 
forts for the welfare of our fellow-men, 
are so many and great, that it really is 
worth while to live. The heart which is 
trulfravaDgelically benevolmit, may luxu- 
riate m an age like this. The promises 
of €K>d ftre inexpressiblj rich, tihe main 



tendencies of things so manifestly in ac- 
cordance with them, the extent of moral 
influence is so great, and the effects of its 
employment so visible, that whoever as- 
pires after benevolent action, and reaches 
forth to things that remain for us, to the 
true dignity of his nature, can find free 
scope for his intellect, and all aspiring 
themes for the heart. 



THE FARM-SCHOOL AT METTRAY. 



At Mettray, near Tours, in France, 
there is a large school for the reformation 
of Juvenile Delinquents. It is called an 
Agricultural Colony, and has acquired, 
under the direction of Mr. De Mctz, a re- 
putation quite equal to the " Rough 
House" of Dr. "Wichern at Horn, near 
Hamburgh, which it closely resembles 
in preserving throughout all its arrange- 
ments a "family" character. It is a 
home and not a prison, as may be seen 
from the account Dr. Barnard gives in 
his National Education in Europe. 

Lord Leigh, an English nobleman, hav- 
ing recently published an account of his 
visit to Mettray, the London Times dis- 
cusses the subject in an editorial article, 
from which the following paragraph is 
taken : 

** If a man wants to die to the world in 
good earnest, and henceforth to enjoy no 
satisfactions but those which arise from 
the performance of duty, let him learn 
from M. de Metz, and adopt a family of 
that ungainly, disappointing, and almost 
impracticable class, called "juvenile of- 
fenders." It is, indeed, the work of an 
apostle. M. de Metz makes himself "all 
things to all men" in his dealings with 
his young proteges. He renders their 
occupation while at Mettray as similar as 
possible to those to which they will re- 
turn, and therefore the best preparation 
for them. He gives them the opportu- 
nity of improvement in their trades, and 
requires such obseiTances of religion, 
such an arrangement of the hours, such 
a division into groups, such a system of 
rewards, such moderate punishments, 
such a dress, such habits as industry, 
economy and cleanliness, such a rule of 
promotion, such instruction, and even 
such amusements, and such performance 
of public duties, as shall render the little 
world of Mettray as much as possible a 
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preparatioD for a great world without — 
A lad who has spent two months in hreak- 
iag stones learns to take his place at the 
roadside, but a boy at Mettray is taught 
all the duties of a citizen. He is even 
taught to assist in putting out a fire, to 
chant in the church service, to use a pencil 
sufficiently for the purposes of trade^ to 
practise gymnastic exercises, to march 
to the sound of music, to swim, to cook, 
to wash, to manage cattle, to keep ac- 
counts, and to assist, if fit for it, in the 
management of the rest Indeed, it strikes 
one that there are few of us who would 
not learn something from a course at Met- 
tray; and that at least, the raw recruits 
of our army would be better qualified 
for service by a little of the multifarious 
instruction there imparted. There are 
very few people who have not some 
charge or other to bring against those 
who had the conduct of their education 
on the score of some serious omission. — 
A laborer or an artisan would Hardly find 
a want in the school at Mettray." 

• 

SONG OP THE SEASONS. 

BY CHARLES UACKAT. 






I heard the langHftge of the trees, 

In the noons of the early summer ; 
As the leaves were moved like rippling seas 

By the wind — a constant comer. 
It came and it went at its wanton will ; 

And evermore loved to dally, [hill 

With branch and flower, from the cope of the 

To the warm depths of the valley. 
The sunlight glow'd ,* the waters flow'd : 

The birds their music chanted, 
And the words of the trees on my seises fell 

By a spirit of Beauty haunted : — 
Said each to each, in mystic speech : — 

" The skies our branches nourish ; — 
The world is good, — the world is fair, — 

Let us enjoy and flourish V* 

Again I heard the steadfast trees ; 

The wintry winds were blowing ; 
There seem'd a roar as of stormy seas. 

And of ships to the depths down-going 
And ever a moan thro' the woods was blown. 

As the branches snapp'd asunder, [arms 
And the long boughs swung like the frantic 

Of a crowd in affright and wonder. 
Heavily ratteled the driving hail ! 

And storm and flood combining. 
Laid bare the roots of mighty oaks 

Under the shinf^ twining. 
Said tree to tree, ''Theso tempests free 

Our sap and strength shall nourish ; 
Tho' the world be hard, tho' the world be cold 

We cab endure and flourish f* 



ENGLISH SCHOOL TEACHING. 



" Cook's Quarto Geography," recently 
published ih London by a gentleman of 
considerablepretehsinos — gives some val- 
uable information to "Young £ngland" in 
regard to this country. It teaches that 
in the isle of Orleans, at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, is the town of New Orleans, 
the capital of Louisiana." The young 
men of Virginia are gamblers,. jBghters, 
anb horse-jockeys. Their passion for 
these diversions, not only inhumanly 
barbarous, but benea'iii the dignity of a 
man of sense, is so predominant that they 
even advertise their matches in the public 
papers." But of New Englanderfe, it 
declares that ; ** From laziness, inatten- 
tion and want of aquaintance with man- 
kind, many of the people have accustom- 
ed themselves to peculiar phrases,, and to 
pronounce certain words in a drawling 
manner." The people of Maine,, " accord- 
ing to appearances, are wretched in the 
extreme. Their chief provision is a dirty, 
dark-colored rye meal, and if they use 
any meat, it is on account of preventing 
their sheep from becoming more numer- 
ous than they desire, rather than for the 
pleasure of a good meal. Their common 
beverage is grog or a mixture of rum and 
whiskey with water. This state (Massa- 
chusetts) is the only one in which there 
are no slaves." 



I^B. KANE. 



The secret spring of all his energy is 
in his religious enthusiasms-discovered 
alike in the generous spirit of his adven- 
tures in pursuit of science ; in his enthu- 
siastic fidelity to duty ; and in his heroic 
maintenance of the point of honor in all 
his intercourse with men. 

In his deportment there is that mixture 
of shyness and frankness, simplicity and 
fastidiousness, sandwiched rather than 
blended, which marks the men of genius 
and the monk of industry. He seems 
confident in himself but not of himself. 

His manner is remarkable for celerity of 
movement, alert attentiveness, quickness 
of comprehension, rapidity of utterances 
and sententious compactness of diction, 
which arise from a habitual watchfulness 
against the betrayal of his own enthusi- 
asms. Beseems to fear that ' 
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YOU, and is always discoTering his unwil- 
lingness "to sit" for your admiration. 
If you question him ahout the handsome 
official acknowledgments of his services 
by the British and American governments, 
or in any way endeavor to turn him upon 
his own gallant achievements, he hurries 
you away from the subject to some point 
of scientific interQ^t which he presumes 
will more concern and engage yourself; 
or he says or does something that makes 
you think he is occupied with his own 
mferiority in some matter which your 
conversation presents to him. One is 
obliged to struggle with him to maintain 
the tone of respect which his character 
and achievements deserve; and when 
the interview is over, a feeling of disap- 
pointment remains for the failure in your 
efforts to ransack the man as you wished, 
and to render the tribute which you owed 
him.— i>r. Blder, 



DO WE BVER FORGET. 



A poor servant-girl in a German town, 
was attacked by a violent fever. She 
was unable to read or write, but during 
the paroxisms of her disease she became 
possessed — so the priest said — ^by a very 
polyglot devil. She would keep spout- 
ing Ibrth in a loud and monotonous voice 
unconnected sentences of Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew. Sheet after sheet of these 
ravings was taken down ; but those who 
attempted to find the elucidation of some 
deep mysteries in this Babel of unknown 
tongues, got their labor for their pains. 
At length her physician determined to 
trace out her antecedents. He succeeded 
in ascertaining that, many years before, 
while a mere child, she had been employ- 
ed as a servant by a learned ecclesiastic 
whose habit it was to pass up and down a 
passage in his house, communicating with 
the kitchen, and read aloud his favorite 
books. These scattered and unconnected 
phrases, caught in the intervals of her la- 
bor, were now reproduced by her, after 
an interval of many years. Passage after 
passage of the notes taken down from 
her feverish lips was identified among the 
old priest's favorite authors ; so that not 
the least doubt remained as to the origin 
of the girFs "possession." 

Coleridge, in speaking of this case, adds 
to it one of the weightiest conunents evw 
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uttered. This instance, be says, " con- 
tributes to make it even probable that 
all thoughts are in themselves imperisha- 
ble ; and that if the intelligent &culty 
should be rendered more comprehensive*' 
— and that this is probable, the instance 
cited above fi*om the Opium Eater shows 
conclusively — " it would require only a 
different and apportioned erganization — 
the body celestial instead of terrestial — 
to bring before every human soul the col- 
lective experience of his whole past ex- 
istence. And this — thiSy perchance i$ 
the dread Book of Judgment in whose 
mysterious hieroglyphics every idle word 
is recorded. Yea, in the very nature of 
a living spirit it may be itiore possible , 
that heaven and earth should pass away, 
than that a single act, a single thought^ 
should be loosened or lost from that liv- 
ing chain of causes, to all whose links, 
conscious or unconscious, the free will, 
our only absolute self, is co-extensive and 
co-present" 

It is no idle question — " Do we ever 
forget ?" — Edrper^s Mag. 

-♦ 

"THE DESIRE OF THE JIIOTH." 



0olden-eolored miller ! 

Leave the lamp, and fly away : 

In that flame, so brightly gleaming, 

Sure, though smiling, death is beaming — 

Hasten to thy play I 
Nearer ? — foolish miller ! 
Look ! — thy tiny wings will bum : 
Just escaped ! — but Bo»n 'twill readi thee. 
Ah ! can dying only teach thee 

Truths thou wilt not loam ? 
Didst thou whisper, miller ? 
Something like a voice and sigh 
Seemed to say — "In all tiby teaching, 
Is there praotioe, or but i^reaching 7 

Doest thou more llkan I ?*' 
Wisest little miller ! 
I, indeed, have hung io& long 
Bound a flame more wildly burning, 
And, with heart too fond and yearning. 

Heard no charmer's song I 
Blinder than a miller. 
Hovering with devoted gaze. 
Where such visions vain I cherish ; 
Either they or I must perish 

Like that flickering blaze. 
But the moonlight, miller. 
Better far befits our mirth : 
That oalm, streami&g light is given 
From the silent depl^bs oJl heaven. 

Fire is born on earUi. 

^JPWnam'f Monthly, 
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EDUCATE. 



What has produced the great changes, 
the remarkable development of power 
and activity exhibited in our country 
within the last twenty years ?^The answer 
is, the better and more eflScient systems 
of Education have exerted an important 
agency in producing these grand results. 

The mind of the masses has been stim- 
ulated by the animating power of educa- 
cation, and the benefits are hourly being 
unfolded before us. Good schools not 
only increase the value of property, but 
the value of human life. And although 
their agency in enhancing the vaFue of 
property and in developing the physical 
resources of the country may not be so 
visible to some persons as that of build- 
ing railroads, plank roads, improving 
harbors, or entering lands, yet it is even 
greater and more certain. Their influ- 
ence is like that of the dew, and the show- 
ers and the sunshine, quiet and almost 
imperceptible; but let them cease to 
diffuse their benefits and their blessings, 
and devouring famine would not more 
surely come in the one case, than a deadly 
blight upon our prosperity and happiness 
in the other. To abandon then, the 
idea oifree public schools, is to turn back 
half a century to that crude system of 
education which every step of modern 
progress, and every result of modern 
improvement unite in condemning as 
unsuited to the times in which we live. — 
We might almost as well recall from the 
past, its obsolete system of finance, its 
iron forms of government, its slow modes 
of commerce, and its bloody superstitions. 

The idea of universal education is the 
grand central idea of the age. Upon this 
broad and comprehensive basis, all the 
experience of the past, all the crowding 
phenomena of the present, and all our 
hopes and aspirations for the future, must 
rest Education prevents and diminishes 
crime; gives security to property, lessens 
the expenses of the poor-rates, prisons, 
penitentiaries, and police establishments ; 
it dispels the gloomy superstitions of ig- 
norance; it evokes the innate energies of 
genius ; it quickens and refines human en- 
joyments, and it finds out the mighty 
physical energies of nature, and applies 
them to liie service and comfort of man. 
11 --Dvhuque Herald. 




REPORT 

Of the Board of Education and the Su- 
perintendent of the Public Schools of 
Madison, for the year 1855— F)». A 
Jarvis Ch'n,, TT. A. White, Clerk, R 
Y. Kilgore, Superintendent, 
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From this report we learn that there 
are 1602 persons in Madison entitled to 
instruction in the Public Schools; that 
the whole number who have attended 
school during the past year is 750 ; the 
average daily attendance is not stated. — 
There are four teachers employed. The 
Superintendent remarks : — 

" There has been great irregularity in 
the attendance of pupils, which is an evil 
of too great magnitude to be overlooked. 
If parents were fully aware of the effects 
of keeping their children out of school one 
hour each day, or one or two days each 
week, they would, I am sure, abandon 
the practice. Habitual irregularity re- 
sults in the loss of a scholar's standing in 
his classes, in consequence of which his 
ambition flags, and his proficiency in 
study is greatly diminished. 

" The habitual tardiness of many of 
the pupils has been a source of much re- 
gret, and a great obstacle in the way of 
progress. Parents may find it an easy 
task to furnish their children with written 
excuses to the teachers, but will they be 
able to eradicate the evil effects of tardi- 
ness upon the character." 

The Superintendent calls the present 
School-house accommodations "shame- 
ful" — states that large sums have been 
subscribed to build a theatre, and sug- 
gests the propriety of erecting suitable 
school-houses. He farther remarks — 

"When we have embraced the truly 
democratic idea that the property of the 
State should be taxed to educate the 
minds by which it is to be controlled, we 
do well ; but this faith will avail but lit- 
tle, except it be accompanied by corres- 
ponding works. It is a duty to make 
Public Schools superior to any private in- 
stitutions, where the rich and the poor 
may possess equal educational privileges. 

I ^ow there are a few who fear some 
physical or moral contagion, where the 
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sons and daughters of poverty are per- 
mitted to associate with children of the 
wealthy and refined. They send their 
children to select schools, to the detri- 
ment of the Public Schools, in which they 
take no interest, and for the elevation of 
which they make no efforts. This would 
be unwise, even if all they feared was re- 
ality. In this country the top of the 
wheel of fortune is very likely to descend^ 
while that part which has borne the 
weight will just as* surely rise. An aris- 
tocracy of wealth is the least reliable, and 
to instil its notions into the mind of a 
child, is unpardonable. 

The different classes will come in con- 
tact, in active life, after they leave the 
the school-room, and how much better to 
have the influence of refinement and vir- 
tue, exerted upon the uncouth and vicious 
at an age the evil habits are so easily cor- 
rected. At this period of forming char- 
acter, evils may be prevented, by proper 
attention and discipline, which, left to 
themselves, would become part and par- 
cel of the man, binding the noblest nature 
in chains of adamant 

Place the neglected child of want or ig- 
norance where promotion depends upon 
foerit alone, and how much more likely 
is he to reform, if vicious, and strive to 
be something — something noble — some- 
thing GOOD. An honorable ambition may 
be thus awakened, which may result in 
incalculable good to mankind, in the case 
of a single child. Let not then the rich 
and influential keep their children from 
the Public Schools to avoid such associa- 
tions, through fear of contamination, when 
it is certain they will come in contact with 
these imcorrected vices, increased a thou- 
sand fold by habit, and riveted into the 
character Ijy age. Better, far better strive 
! to make these schools what they should 
be — fountains of intelligence and virtue — 
sending refinement into every home and 
joy into all hearts." 

We think there is at present a feeling 
in Madison, that will not allow the pres- 
ent stftte of things much longer to con- 
tinue. We look confidently to see erected, 
the present year, several suitable school 
I edifices, and we hope such a system of in 
I struction will be inaugurated as will be 
jl alike creditable to the State and its Capital. 

U^=- 
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[Tor the JonrasI of Edaestlon. 
COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR OUR 
SCHOOLS. 
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First in the course of instruction must 
come Heading. It lies at the foundation 
of all education. It is the mouth of the 
mind, through which must be received 
nearly all its nourishment. By it we are 
to become acquainted with the thoughts 
of others, and thereby develope our own ; 
through it we are brought into direct con- 
tact with the minds of those who are our 
superiors, and receive therefrom a mold 
and direction absolutely essential. The 
design of education is twofold, having re- 
ference to the happiness of the individual 
possessing it, and to the good of others 
with whom he associates. Mind may be 
strengthened by imparting as well as by 
receiving. Hence, Reading is important in 
a double sense. It improves by acquaint- 
ing with the ideas of others and strength- 
ens by imparting ideas to others. By 
Reading I mean not that practice of 
'* mouthing words as curs do mouthe a 
bone," nor that equally detestable habit 
of sailing over words without giving the 
least idea of what lies beneath the surface, 
nor that limping through an article, break- 
ing by an irregular tread and heavy 
crutohes every semblance of an idea. I 
mean by Reading, that use of the vocal 
organs which will communicate to any 
sensible person the exact idea of the au- 
thor read, or what, at least, the intelli- 
gent reader conceives to be the idea. I 
would include all use of the vocal organs 
under this general head, for sake of brev- 
ity. Such reading is important to the 
reader himself, as by it only can he be 
himself benefitted. 

As regards the length of time to be de- 
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by substituting a different Geography for 
their familiar Text-Book ih that depart- 
ment of knowledge. We say, have all of 
the most approved Text-Books for sale in 
each town and city ; no matter if a varie- 
ty of books do get into one school, it will 
do the teacher and scholars no harm to 
have the advantage of them. It will harm 
no one to read different explanations and 
illustrations of the same principle. Only 
let scholars of the same class (in classes 
where it is necessary) have the same book, 
and we are satisfied. 

But the objection is raised that parents 
will not submit to frequent changes of 
books, nor supply their children with a 
variety. It is a lamentable fact that many 
parents are behind the age in this matter. 
They think that a scholar can judiciously 
make use of the same reader for months, 
or even years. It would be just as ra- 
tional to obtain one number of the New 
York Tribune for their family and make 
them read it for a year. That disposition 
is only manifested with reference to school 
books. May the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education do something to correct this 
old fogy idea that the school boy should 
invariably use one book until nothing is 
left but the covers. b. n. 

Fond du Lac, Wis, 



[For the Journal of Education. 
WHAT IT IS TO EDUCATE. 



To EDUCATE is to teach how to thinlc 
and perform. It is a great mistake to 
suppose when a student has committed 
to memory the lesson of the text book and 
has recited it well, that such an one is 
necessarily educated ; or to suppose when 
one has informed the scholar what was in 
the text book, that therefore he has been 
teaching — has been performing the great 
duties of educating. One great object of 
, school instruction, should be to develop 
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thought, and however much the text may 
have been studied, or however well com- 
mitted to memory, unless that study has 
taught the student to thinlk, and to think 
independent of the text book, it has not 
been studied aright Any course of study 
— any system of instruction or method of 
discipline which fails to elicit thought, to 
develop independent thought, must be es- 
sentially defective. 

Moreover, though thought may have 
been developed by the study, yet the in- 
struction must still be regarded as essen- 
tially defective, if it has failed to make or 
to induce a practical application of that 
thought to useful purposes. Of what ac- 
count is it to us that we learn all science, if 
we learn not to think and apply f Are 
we to enter the practical and real busi- 
ness of active and useful life, with a book 
of forms, rules and formulas undei^ our 
arms ? Nay, verily 1 From the first rudi- 
mental rule or definition or principle 
learned, to the last lesson in science or 
art, the student's mind should be carried 
beyond the lesson, and he should be in- 
structed to ask and answer these ques- 
tions. What are the relations of this 
thought ? How, to what, and when am I 
to make a practical application of this les- 
son and of these principles ? Less than 
this is not educating. a. c. s. 

Milton, Wis. 



[For the Journal of Education. 
ARE YOU A TEACHER? 



Then you are a blessed one among mor- 
tals ; the happiest among the happy ; — 
and the great King has set on your fore- 
head a jewel of untold worth, which shall 
shine on when 

" The Stars grow old 
And the leaves of the judgement day unfold." 

You are a Teacher, Then you love to 
take the little ones into Nature's picture 
gallery — ^among daisy banks and dewy 
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eyed violets that always look truth into 
young hearts and you talk hour after 
hour of the good God and his marvellous 
works on this great round earth of ours. 
Then thoughts of the nohleness of your 
mission fill your mind; then you 
pray that your heart may always be a 
mine of rare gems — ^that truth, love and 
honor may shine there. 

Are you a teacher? Then you visit 
often the lowly dwellings of the poor ; you 
drive want away, and misery flees at your 
approach. It is your hand that so ten- 
derly binds up the crushed and bleeding 
spirit, and gentle words from your lips 
bring joy to the heavy heart. Then you 
possess a heaven-bom patience — always 
loving, always kind. You can gaze long 
and earnestly into the vacant eye, and 
wait for reason to arouse from the sleep 
of ignorance, enduring scorn and often 
hatred the while. 

Tou are a Teacher, The young re- 
joice at your coming ; the lips of the aged 
breathe blessings on your name. God 
loves you. Angels love you, for you are 
a teacher — a teachbb. c. b. a. 

Rapine, Wis, 

[For the Journal of Education. 
COMMON SCHOOLS, 

COKSIDESED THBOBETICALLT AND PBAOHCALLT 
NUMBER ONE. 

The education of the children of the 
people, whether considered in relation to 
its present necessity or its future results, 
is a subject worthy the attention of the 
Statesman, the Philosopher, the Philan- 
thropist and the Christian. And though 
much has been said and written upon the 
subject during the last half century, much 
remains to be said. The continents and 
larger islands in this great ocean of inves- 
tigation have been discovered and map- 
ped out, the main features of the country 
have been quite accurately described, but 




there yet remains many a *^ terra incog- 
nita'^ to reward the search of the perae* 
vering adventurer, and beneath the surface 
of the soil many a gem lies hid, which the 
careful delver, using the pickaxe of expe- 
rience, will sooner or later bring to light 

Though all have an interest in the sub- 
ject, it devolves especially upon the teach- 
ers to give character and efficiency to the 
systems of education established by law, 
to change, improve and perfect them ; to 
make teaching a profession and elevate 
the process of developing the youthful 
mind to the dignity of a science. Now 
that the teachers of Wisconsin have an 
organ through which they can communi- 
cate with each othei , I propose to present 
from month to month some of the ideas 
suggested, and facts accumulated during 
many years experience !n the school- 

I'OOlfa. 

As "science is knowledge systema- 
tized,'* and facts and principles are of but 
little value unless properly classified, I 
shall eodeavor to follow a definite plan 
and arrange what I have to present with 
reference to it 

The foundation upon which the whole 
superstructure rests, is the right, or rather 
the duty of the State to educate the chil- 
dren of the State. The argument in favor 
of the establishment by law of a system 
of public instruction has been so often 
and so ably stated, that it is not necessary 
to repeat it here. To deny the right of 
the State to use education as a means of 
preserving order, promoting public pros- 
perity, preventing pauperism, licentious- 
ness and crime, betrays unpardonable ig- 
norance of the fundamental principles of 
our government But while most per- 
sons acknowledge the abstract right of 
the State in this matter, many deny that it 
is the duty of the State to furnish instruc- 
tion to the children of the people. They 1 
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claim that the State usurps the preroga- 
tive of the parent whose peculiar duty it 
is to educate his children, and that the 
interference of the State weakens the 
sense of parental obligation, and destroys 
the interest which indiyiduals would oth- 
erwise feel in the subject of education. — 
They say if knowledge is free, it will be 
undervalued ; what costs but little is lit- 
tle prized. This objection is founded up- 
on a misconception of the true nature and 
object of civil government 

There has never been a clearer enunci- 
ation of principles, or a more definite 
statement of the relations existing between 
government and the individual, than was 
DCiade by the founders of this republic. — 
It was emphatically declared that the peo- 
ple were sovereign, the source of all au- 
thority, that government possessed no 
powers except those delegated to it, and 
that the State as an organization was but 
a means of giving direction and efficiency 
to united individual effort, but the em- 
bodied expression of the popular will. — 
Though in theory we still acknowledge 
the correctness of these principles, in ac- 
tion we have wandered far from the path 
marked out by our fathers. 

The tendency of all government towards 
centralization, the corrupting influence of 
party politics, and the admixture of for- 
eign elements, have contributed to sepa- 
rate the State from the individual, encour- 
aging, high-handed legislative and judicial 
aggression upon natural rights, and de- 
stroying the sense of personal responsi- 
bility for the existence of organized evil 
in the community. 

We find many at the present time who 
regard government as something above or 
beyond them, out of their sphere, a sort 
of self-propelling machine, with which 
they have nothing to do, and for which 
they are not responsible. No wonder that 
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persons holding these views should regard 
an attempt on the part of the State to ed- 
ucate thdr children as an unwarrantable 
intefference. This is to be expected ; and 
the best method of meeting and answer- 
ing their objections is not by trying to 
prove the right of the State to furnish 
public instruction, but by showing them 
that they themselves are the State, a part 
and parcel of the government Some may 
think these statements unnecessary, that 
the class of persons to whom they are ap- 
plicable is quite small. Let those who 
think thus, canvass the State in behalf of 
temperance, education or any other reform 
carefully scanning, as far as possible, the 
motives of those who render them aid in 
their undertaking. Many will act from 
personal and party predilections, many 
from sympathy moved by eloquent ap- 
peals to their feelings, many because they 
hope to receive a return in lessened tax- 
ation consequent upon the decrease of 
pauperism and crime ; but how very few 
from a sense of their personal responsi- 
bility growing out of the possession of the 
elective franchise and their consequent 
relation to the State. The prevalence of 
this want of personal responsibility is ev- 
idenced by those acts of lawless violence 
which have been perpetrated in this coun- 
try during a few years past 

If men felt that they were the govern- 
ment, and personally responsible for un- 
wise or wicked legislation, they would 
sever the ties which bind them to party, 
spurn the demagogues who betray them, 
purify the ballot-box, consecrate it anew 
to truth and liberty, and bow in humble 
reverence before the majesty of the law — 
the expressed will of an enlightened ma- 
jority. The more I consider this subject 
the more I am convinced that the sense of 
personal responsibility to our fellow men, 
developed by and through the State as an 
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organism, is the comer stone of that great 
temple yet to be reared in which shall be 
gathered the whole brotherhood of na- 
tions to worship the Universal. 

I place education on a level with pro- 
tection to life and property. It is the 
duty of the parent to use those meai^s 
and influences which, while they produce 
the desired result with reference to his 
own children, shall also insure the great- 
est benefit to the children of his neighbor. 
That this is best effected through a well 
arranged system of common schools, I 
firmly believe, and shall endeavor to prove 
in future numbers of the Journal, a. j. c. 



*in^ MORALS OP EXAMPLE. 




Every consistent system of morals 
must have reference to man, both as an 
individual and as a member of society. — 
It must recognize the feet that we are in* 
volved in two sets of responsibilities ; and 
are, to a ce]*tain extent, our brother^s 
keepers as well as our own. At its basis 
must be these two principles ; that man 
is bound to do the greatest possible good 
and to be guilty of the least possible harm. 
These principles will, in the most perfect 
ethical scheme, be strengthened by the 
introduction of the cardinal principle of 
Christianity, Love. These three princi- 
ples established, it will not be difficult to 
define, by their application, the morals of 
example. 

If we are bound to do the greatest pos- 
sible good, we are bound to use all the 
means within our reach. It would be a 
plain contradiction to say that it is the 
duty of the mechanic to do all he can for 
his employer in a specified time ; and yet 
while in a shop filled with labor-saving 
machinery, he is excusable for using only 
his axe or his pocket knife. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that in the 
arithmetic of morals, there is a rule of 




subtraction as well as addition, and that 
every harm done is so much taken from 
the aggregate of the good accomplished. 
To a certain extent the second of our rad- 
ical principles modifies the first. If I 
cannot avail myself of any specified 
means of doing good, without doing more 
harm than good I am under obligations to 
leave that means untouched. If the me- 
chanic cannot use the labor-saving ma- 
chinery without breaking its wheels and 
ruining its costly mechanism, he would 
better confine himself to his knife and axe. 
But while the second principle thus mod- 
ifies the first, it has a distinct bearing of 
its own. We are bound not to use the 
instruments of action committed to us, for 
the production of evil. The mechanic 
may perfectly understand the use of the 
machinery about him, and use it diligent- 
ly, yet he is inexcusable if he employs 
it for the injury instead of the benefit of 
his employer. 

Nowy example is one of the most pow- 
erful moral instruments w^hich man can 
wield. It is a stimulant to good or evil, 
which few are capable of resisting. We 
are bound to use, and forbidden to abuse 
it It is a delicate instrument, but that 
only makes it more important that it 
should be carefully employed. It is an 
instrument which may be unconsciously 
used, or rather which in its exercise may 
produce effects which are wholly unknown 
to us. We may act with a design of arous- 
ing others to a like activity ; but we may 
incite to good or tempt to evil those whom 
we do not see. The deeds of ancient he- 
roes are still quoted to rouse the courage 
of the trembling. The humblest some- 
times live in all ages, and influence 
mankind while the race endures. Mary 
is somewhere breaking an alabaster box 
of ointment over a Saviour's head to-day. 
Grace Darling still strains at the oars of 
her life-boat on the waves of every sea. 
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Sarah Mariyn, the seamstress, is like an 
angel in many a prison, and Robert Kaikes, 
the shoemaker, teaches in ten thousand 
schools at once. So evil lives and multi- 
plies itself all over the earth. A single 
evil example may live forever, like a 
devil, and spread its dusky wings over 
myriads of hearts. No one knows how 
much harm he may do by a wrong act, 
perpetrated while others look on. He is 
waving a torch over materials as dry as 
tinder. One spark drifted on the wind, 
unknown to him, may make a fiercer 
blaze than that from which the spark was 
torn away. He may think himself guilt- 
less while a whole community sits in 
ashes. 

We are led still further in this direc- 
tion, by the third general principle sug- 
gested — the principle of o e. This is to 
enter into all our relations with others, 
and ta shape eur conduct in every respect 
in which that conduct can aflPect them. — 
Love leads to exertion in behalf of its ob- 
ject, prompts to the employment of every 
energy, overlooks no available resource. 
He must have an imperfect aflfection for 
his fellows, who is careless of his influ- 
ence over them, when one good example 
may be worth more than the Ko-hi-noor, 
one X»d one may be worse than the blow 
of a Saracenic cimeter. Thus we arrive 
at the same conclusion^ when we start 
from the principle of love, that we do 
when starting from the principle of duty. 
We are carried to that conclusion with 
■ cw force ; for Love makes us careful of 
itiefeelinffs of others, as well as of their 
failinffg. It makes us anxious to avoid 
greiving those on whom it rests. But 
we may easily grieve by our example 
some whom we- do not influence for evil. 
They may be grieved by it, on account of 
the perceived inconsistency in us, and 
also on account of its apprehended bad 
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effect upon others. We may wound 
hearts which we do not poison. 

Love leads, also, to self-sacrifice, and 
may induce us to refrain from that which 
may injure, or pain another, even when 
we cannot see that the act from which our 
influence radiates, is in itself considered 
wrong. Love is not satisfied to enjoy at 
the expense of others. Let it be granted 
that a certain act may be safely performed 
were there no one but God to observe it ; 
so long as its performance in the presence 
of others may either lead them into sin, 
or grieve them by the appearance of sin 
which it presents to them ; he who loves 
his neighbor will hesitate to perform it — 
He will hesitate even though he might in 
other circumstances derive positive grat- 
ification from it We are never to give 
up a principle. Love ops not ve ^uire 
that, even though our adherence to the 
principle should wound the conscience of 
those who differ from us in respect to the 
principle involved. Popular opinion may 
be wrong, and so the public conscience 
may speak on the wrong side. Popular 
opinion may require that witches be burn- 
ed, but we are not therefore out of re- 
spect to the feelings of others, to cut the 
faggots for the execution. Love would 
then require that we should endeavor to 
rescue the unfortunate victim, and though 
it should pain the cons ier ees of some 
good men,, ta endeavor to change the cur- 
rent of popular sentiment. But if a thing 
is wrong, neither in itself or on account 
of ciromastances, and yet others suppose 
it to be wrong, we are bound by Love to 
have respect to their opinion in our con- 
duct Even the prejudices and whims of 
others, when conscientiously entertained, 
are not to be treated with contempt We 
may try to reason away what we are not 
at liberty to despise. 

When that which we might safely prac- R 
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tice is positively injurious to others, when 
what is innocent in us^ becomes sinful in 
them, and they are encouraged in it b} 
example, something more than the prin- 
ciple of Love requires that we ,refrain. — 
We are doing harm. Lead a fellow trav- 
eler, blindfold, to the edge of a fissure ii 
an Alpine glacier, and let him step into it, 
is he not lost as truly as if while stand- 
ing with him on its brink, you had throwi 
him in ? And are you guiltless ? WalK 
along the slippery edge while others, 
without your Alpine staff and your steady 
nerves, are looking on, and while you 
believe that they may follow in youi 
steps ; when news is brought that a ven- 
turesome youth, inspired by your exam- 
ple, and attempting to go where you had 
safely trod, has fallen from the dizzy 
verge, do you exonerate yourself? Does 
not his blood ring like thunder through 
the ice-caves, calling to you from the 
ground? 

The truth is, more harm is done indi- 
rectly, by the power of evil example, in 
corruptmg the morals of most communi 
ties, than by deliberate solicitation; and 
this ought to be understood, Bot only by 
those who wish to make their lives radi- 
ant with good influences, but by those 
who are willing to meet the consequences 
of selfish gratification, yet do not think 
how many others crowd their train to 
ruin. We have but begun to settle the 
question whether we shall sip the cup, or 
indulge in "euchre," when we have deci- 
ded that we can do the one without in- 
toxication, and the other without gam- 
bling. The bare fact that we can do both 
" safely," makes our example most per- 
nicious to the lookers-on, for it induces 
them to think that they can indulge as safe- 
ly as we. Could the young man read that 
prophetic word — ^Drunkard — in the bead- 
1 ed wine as he lifts it to the light, he would 



Irop the glass as if an asp had stung him. 
Could he decypher among the hieroglyph- 
ics of his cards the certain prophecy that 
he would become a black-leg, he would no 
more touch the leaves than if they were 
jlates of burning brass. Let the parent 
understand that his children are daily 
Irawing his life into their own, by the 
iuagnetic power of influence, and that he 
is silently shaping their future. Let the 
ceacher understand that he is imparting 
the most momentous lessons, both in 
luorals and in knowledge, by his " uncon- 
scious tuitions." Let the student re- 
member that the sharp angles of his char- 
acter are marking the characters of his 
jchool-mates, while his own soul receives 
its influences from theirs. It were not 
3asy to exhaust the subject of organic 
life— the life of the family— the life of the 
school — the life of the community. "We 
have but planted a finger post at the en- 
trance of the branching paths of thought 
Bacine^ Wis, z. m. h. 



TEACH THE TRUTH. 
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Nevisr leave a promise unfulfilled in 
letter or in spirit Be punctual. Tardi- 
ness is generally a species of petit larceny, 
that a man that is iruihM, practically as 
well as theoretically, will despise. Let 
everything in the school-room be truth- 
ful, or in other words, orderly. Order is 
truth ; disorder is a lie. Teach the truth. 
Let your definitions be exact, complete ; 
let your ai-guments be conclusive, your 
demonstrations perfect Be precise in 
statement ; never state as a fact what you 
do not hnow to be so. Teachers must 
share with parents the responsibility of 
training the youth of this generation to 
habits of tiuth telling, truth acting and 
truth living^ 

We often censure pupils for doing what 
we have unconsciously taught them to do; 

. -=^ 
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Indeed much that we do, to fonn the char- 
acter of others, is unconsciously done. — 
influence, like other great forces, acts not 
less silently than omnipotently, in effect 
ing its results. The teacher must appear 
to his pupils a living truth. There must 
he consistency in his life ; his example 
must speak while his tongue is silent and 
it must illustrate what his mouth has ut- 
tered. There must be uniformity in his 
life ; not sameness, but symmetry. Some- 
times shadows may flit across the land- 
scape, but let the pupil feel that the sun 
is always shining behind the cloud. 

We must make the young feel the 
meanness of lying. They may know that 
it is wicked, but they ought to feel that 
it is mean. They should be taught to 
lose aright hand sooner than violate their 
word. In some of our schools the boy 
who tells the truth always,is abused, while 
the habitual liar is a hero among his 
school-mates. Fashionable society, as it 
is oi^ed, is an enormous lie ; and it is the 
duty of every teacher to make this mat 
ter a subject of study, and perseveringly 
and wisely to train the youth of our land 
to truth — ^truth in science, society and 
morality. Teach them the love of truth. 
Teach them that is the nucleus around 
which all the gems that beautify aud adorn 
the character, crystalize and flash during 
the dark hours of temptation ; that it is 
the central idea around which the other 
virtues circle and shine amid the storms 
of passion. j. g. mc m. 



VAGRANCY. 

Look at the Young America of our 
schools, who play, such fantastic tricks as 
would make angels weep. He has no 
reverence for age — no respect for station. 
He insults a lady with the easy noncha- 
lance of the experienced' profligate. To 
his parents he feels he owes no obedience, 
and takes most effectual means to show 
it On the street he rides down with his 




sled the aged and infirm, and laughs 
at the ** slow coach " he has left sprawl- 
ing in his wake. His snow-balk, with a 
stone in the middle — if stones happen to 
be convenient — fly with refreshing im- 
partiality at all passers, and his hilarious 
enjoyment has reached its acme when he 
sees the claret^ as he facetiously terms it, 
flowing from the countenance of some 
unlucky victim of his sport He yells in 
the street worse than a Yahor, — to his 
own infinite delight, and to the utter dis- 
gust of every lover of quiet; he does the 
same in the lecture and concert-room, 
with the additional embellishments of 
fierce stamps, shrill whistlings and un- 
earthly groans. In short, wherever he 
is, he is an unendurable nuisance. 

Why, instead of young gentlemen, are 
such animals turned loose from our 
schools, both public and private, to play 
their parts on the stage of life? It is no 
doubt attributable to many causes, such as 
bad home influences, instruction by in- 
competent and careless teachers, and al- 
most total neglect of moral training in 
our schools ; but the most important and 
deep-seated of all, is, undoubtedly what 
the Bostonians politely term absenteeism, 
but which, being a plain, blunt man, I 
shall call by its right name, vagrancy. — 
This is the poisoned fountain that sends 
its streams of death through all the chan- 
nels of society. Every city and village 
has its army of young vagrants who 
prowl through its streeli, and whose mir 
asmatic breathings so pollute the moral 
atmosphere, that no pure soul can inhale 
it, without taking in the terrible infection. 
There is no escape for any ; the foul va-. 
pors penetrate to the most sacred recess- 
es of our homes. Are the purest and 
brightest hopes of parents who have an 
earnest and constant care for the well-be- 
ing of their children, to be forever blast- 
ed by the insidious and diabolical teach- 
ings of the street? Is nothing to be 
done — can nothing be done to snatch 
these vagrants themselves, from the do- 
minion of the Evil One? The people of 
our cities and town are earnestly repeat- 
ing tiie question. They are beginning to 
move in the matter. Already has the 
School Board of Cincinnati adopted the 
form of a vagrancy and truancy law, to 
be submitted to the Legislature. — Ohio 
Normal School Advocate, 
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Office op Sup't. op Ppblic Instruction, | 
Madison, December 31st, 1855. j 

It is made by law the duty of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to '' prepare in 
each year a report, to be submitted to the leg- 
islature, bearing date on the last day of Decem- 
ber in each year, containing — 

" I. Aa abstract of all the common school 
reports received by him from the several clerks 
of the county boards of supervisors. 

*'2. A statement of the condition of the com- 
mon schools in this State. 

''3. Estimates and accounts of expenditures 
of the school moneys. 

"4. Plans for the improvement and manage- 
ment of the common school fund, and for the 
better organization of the common schools. — 
And— 

'^5. All such matters relating to his office 
and the common schools of tke State, as he shall 
deem expedient to communicate.'' 

The required abstract of county returns will 
be found at the close of this report. 

The number of counties in this state is fifty. 
From the abstract of the county reports, we 
learn that in the forty five organized counties, 
there were on the first day of September last, 
four hundred and sixty-eight towns and cities, 
containing three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four districts and joint districts. Of 
this number of whole and joint districts, 3321 
have reported to the town superintendents as 
required by law. The number of districts re- 
ported last year is 2226, showing an increase 
of 1358 whole and joint districts. The increase 
is in part the result of divisions of old districts, 
but is mainly attributable to the increase of 
population in our state and the settlement of 
new teritory. Still, it is a matter of regret^ 
that the carving up of large districts into small 
ones is quite common, introducing dis'sension, 
poor schools, and many and great hindrances 
in the way of all educational progress and pros- 
perity. To the fancied benefit of being near a 
school house, very important considerations 
are oftm sacrificed. The fact is overlooked 
that children require, for the development of a 
healthy organization, the daily exceroise equiv- 
alent to one or two miles travel. In pleasant 
weather a walk of two or even three miles is no 
hardship to them. It has been observed, and 
the testimony of teachers confirms the observ- 
ation, ** that as a genenal rale, those children 
who lives farthest fro^m the school house, are 
the most punctual in their daily attendance, 
and make the greatest progress in their studies.'' 
The whole number of children in 



the State on the first day of 
September, 1866, between the 
ages of four and twenty was 
It The whole number set down in 
11 the Report for the year 1864| 



180,085 
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155,125 



Increase in the State for the year 

1855 
The whole number of children who 

have attended school during the 

year ending Sept. 1, 1855, is 
Of these 119,687 were between 

the ages of four and twenty. 
The number reported last year 

6ver four, and under twenty, 

as attending school, was 
Increase of attendance for the 

year, - . . . 
There was received from various 

sources for the year 1855, for 

school purposes, the sum of $264,764 03 
Of this amountthere was expended 

for same purposes, the sum of 250,076 70 
As follows : — 
For Teachers' wages, 
** Libraries, ... 
" other purposes. 

Amount unexpended. 
Excess of money received and ex- 
pended for school purposes over 

amount of year 1854, 
Excess for teachers' wages, 

These figures indicate a healthy educational 
progress in our State, as compared with those 
of former years. Still, with our great and gen- 
eral prosperity, they are scarcely what we had 
a right reasonably to expect. We are not, how- 
ever, to estimate the degree of interest, and 
the measure of improvement in all localities by 
the figures here given. While in many places 
there has been little or no improvement on the 
previous year, in others the condition of things 
has been materially changed for the better, far 
larger amounts have been raised for school pur- 
poses, and the wages of teachers have been great- 
ly increase d« 

The School Fund — Its Unproductive and Pro- 
ductive Capital — Amount of Income — Appor- 
tionment &c. 

The capital of the School Fund consists of 1. 
Unproductive property, being 35,951 acres of 
land, located in the several counties as follows : 



30,960 



122,452 



101,580 
18,107 



$216,542 72 

4,741 21 

28,791 77 

14,688 33 



22,647 49 
53,057 08 



Counties, 


Acres, 


Valuation, 


Washington (Block) 40 


$1,343 20 


Dodge, 


39 49-100 


240 10 


Fond du Lac, 


40 


51 00 


Marqnette, 


38.40 


56 71 


Portage, 


7,160 


8,950 25 


Polk, 


3,200 


4,022 54 


Pierce, 


32.22 


43 61 


Door, 


4,540 


6,012 82 


Kewaunee, 


320 


413 70 


Adams, 


640 


728 00 


Buffalo, 


2,003 .01 


2,476 80 


Dunn, 


1,798 .24 


2,347 12 


Jackson, 


6,247 .47 


7,809^ 23 


Clark, 


1,480 


1,976 14 


Chippewv, 


2,360 


2,889 60 


Trempeleau, 


4,720 


6,046 96 
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Jefferson Canal, 
Oatagamie, 



1,076 .10 
216 .02 



1,441 80 
456 27 



2d. 



35,951 .85-100 47,303 25 
Loans secured by mortgage 



on Real Estate, 291,309 84 

Balance dae on sales, 1,567,932 98 

Balance in Treasury, 38,026 48 

Total capital of School Fund, 

Dec. 31, 1855, 
Deducting the amount in Treas- 
ury, subject to loan, we have 

as the amount of productive 

capital, - - - 
Total capital of School Fund 

last year, ... 
Increase for 1855, 
The income of School Fund sub- 
ject to apportionment the 

present year is as follows : 

Interest upon productive cap^ 

ital at 7 per cent.. 
Balance of revenue on hanqL 

Dec. 31, 1855, . - =• 
Total income, - - ' 
Increase of income over that of 

the year 1854' 
Over amount apportioned on the 

10th of March last, 

The productive capital of the School Fund 
is annually increased by sales of School Lands, 
and from other sources, and consequently the 
revenue for the support of the public schools of 
the State. When the remaining lands shall 
have been sold, and the proceeds added to the 
productive capital of the Fund, the income an- 
nually derived from the whole will aid largely, 
indeed, in the education of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the State, and in deepening and strength- 
ening the foundations of all true prosperity. 

6BNERAL REMARKS, REGOMMEDATIONS, ETC. 



$1,897,269 30 



1,859,242 82 

1,670,258 77 
227,010 63 



130,076 99 

17,479 00 
147,555 99 

5,571 70 

21,649 97 



The age in which we live is full of promise. 
Old things are passing away, and all things 
«,re being made new. Not that we yet can 
clearly discover the near approach of either a 
political, social, or religious millenium, but that 
we can catch glimpses of the early dawning of 
a far brighter and happier day. Ignorance, want 
suffering, selfishness and dissension are not the 
hard necessities of our being, and cannot always 
continue. They shall not always darken our 
life — they shall not always hedge in the path 
of progress. The light that breaks from a single 
point in the intellectual and moral heavens, 
shall spread wider and yet wider, deepening 
and gathering intensity in its onward flow, 
until the whole earth shall be flooded as with a 
sea of glory. The restlessness, activity, intense 
effort, and the stirring and deeply exciting events 
of our time, are true indications of the ap- 
proaching period when principle shall prevail 
more than system, and there shall be less of 
wrong and suffering and tears. 

There is more Thought in the world than 



there ever was before. And this generally pre- 
vailing Thought is more intelligent, more 
earnest, bettor directed, and of a purer and loft- 
ier character than that which has preceded it. 
Instead of being shut away from the means 
and even the right of thought, or of having no 
time for thought of anything beyond the nar- 
row circle of their own physical wants, the con- 
dition of the laboring masses has been improved, 
magnificent stores of knowledge have been 
opened, and a general diffusion of intelligence 
has prepared the way for Thought. And as 
knowledge increases Thought expands, is el- 
evated, and becomes more free. Then there 
begin the pulsations of a new and higher life — 
the capacities of the soul are enlarged — ^a clearer 
and stronger perception of right and duty is im- 
parted — and man begins to lift himself erect in 
the dignity of his august nature. Hence, those 
denominated the Common People — the tolling, 
degraded, and suffering millions — through the 
power of thought are opening their eyes to see 
that this is God's earth ; and some way or other, 
all His children, even the poorest and weakest 
have a right to so much of the soil, and water, 
and air as shall sustain life under circumstances 
favorable to unfold and develope the faculties 
and attributes of the whole man — physical, so- 
cial, intellectual and religious. 

Thought is clearly an element of progress ; 
and if their be that which yields under its 
power, it is because it is wanting in adaptation, 
or is false, and wholly unfit for the place it oc- 
cupies. Truth cannot suffer from thought — no 
good thing can be permanently injured by it; 
it conserves that which is excellent, and right, 
and true, and binds up the good of to day 
with that which may be developed to-morrow. 
Thus it, is naturally aiding in our redemption 
from many and great evils, and making the 
law of universal brotherhood of practical force 
and effect in all lauds when its freedom is tol- 
erated. Before its power Thrones shall crum- 
ble and Despotisms shall pass away — cruelty 
and injustice shall fiee from among men — human 
equality shall be established — oppx-ession shall 
cease — religion be shorn of pride and self right- 
eousness — and there be new heavens and anew 
earth. 

Nowhere, perhaps, is there so mueh free 
thought as in our own land. In no other part 
of the world is broader scope allowed it, or 
greater stimulus supplied it. And here, as in 
no other country it works out its legitimate ten- 
dencies, and achieves its noblest triumphs ;— 
and is at once an element and an evidence of 
our national greatness and prosperity. True there 
might be more mental independence — ^more up- 
right, unbending " backbone" — ^more manliness 
self-reliance and self-respect, than there is.-^ 
Bigotry and intolerance are here as elsewhere. 
Fashion, custom, caste and fklse distinction 
circumscribe, fetter and enthrall in this Repub- 
lican land as in the Old World. But it need 
not be so, for these are backed by no political 
power, and derive their authority only from 
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common coBscnt. Every man, if he will, may 
think, beliere, speak and act for himself; re- 
sponsible for the legitimate use of this right, to 
no class, sect or party, but to God only. 

One of the agents — and a principal one — 
by which is developed this increased and in- 
creasing thought, is the Common School. — 
Planted amid the rugged and rocky hills of 
New England, or the sunny vales of the South, 
or upon the broad, green prairies of the West, 
it unfolds the germ of intellect, "rears the ten- 
der thought," " forms the common mind," and 
fits and qualifies in no small degree for the ac- 
tive duties of life, and the responsibilities of 
citizenship. Humble and obscure it may be, 
communicating to the children of lowly birth 
only the simplest rudiments of knowledge, yet 
it is one of the strong defences of the land — 
the Nursery op Freemen! Many a bare- 
footed boy, with ragged jucket and tanned face, 
has gone out from it with great thoughts stir- 
ring within his soul because of its ministrations; 
his ambition aroused and his enthusiasm en- 
kindled, to achieve a noble destiny in some de- 
partment of intellectual or moral effort, and 
make bright some page of his country's history. 
" Patient thought" has been born of its humble 
ministry — thought that moves, guides, and will 
redeem and save the world. To the extent that 
the Common School widens the sphere of intel- 
lectual action and effort, aids in the diffusion of 
intelligence, and tends to elevate individuals 
and communities in the scale of moral being; it 
may justly be regarded as one of the symbols 
of a great and prosperous State. It is an in- 
strument of achievement, and an agent " of ac- 
tual power and of living performance." 

There are other signs and representatives of 
national greatness. " However insignificant it 
really is," says Chapin, " man spreads an ideal 
glory over the land of his birth. Perhaps its 
historical importance compensates for its geo- 
graphical narrowness, or its material poverty 
is hidden by its intellectual wealth. From its 
stock of mighty men — its heroes and bards, and 
sages — who have brightened the roll of fame ; 
or from its memorable battle-fields, on wild 
heath and in mountain defile; or from its 
achievements, which have swelled the tide of 
human enterprise, and made the world its debt- 
or; he draws the inspiration, he carries away 
the conviction of greatness — so that wherever 
its emblems come before his eyes, they touch 
the deep springs of reverence and pride." 

But there is something necessary beside what 
is^ere enumerated, to constitute a country truly 
great. The signs of its enduring prosperity and 
glory are not to be found in mere dead, inert, 
or ideal things, but in those that possess vital 
force and energy, and that take in pieces and 
reconstruct, purify, exalt, enlighten and make 
desert places green and beautiful. A people 
may be great, and have great power, because of 
political importance, vast possessions and 
strong institutions ; but that nation is the great- 
wt, which far less favored physically and po- 



litically, has its symbols in those mighty agents 
that concern themselves with the welfare, en- 
lightenment and moral elevation of humanity. 
We of the great West may take just pride in 
our physical advantages and blessings, multi- 
plied and rich beyond those of almost any other 
people. Perhaps no other portion of our highly 
favored country possesses so varied and abund- 
ant natural resources as the mighty Valley of 
the Mississippi, of which our State forms a part. 
Consider our inexhaustable mines of mineral 
wealth, our "openings" and prairies, with the 
richest and most productive soil in the world ; 
our vast inland seas dotted with the whit 3 sails 
of a busy commerce: our broad rivers running 
to the ocean, bearing upon their bosom the 
wealth which industry has extracted from the 
earth ; our green hills and cheerful valleys, and 
fruitful plains; all furnishing employment, 
highways and. homes for honest labor in every 
legitimate calling and pursuit; consider all 
these, and tell me if the lines have not fallen to 
us in pleasant places, and if ours is not indeed 
a goodly heritage ! 

Let us look again. Only a few years ago, 
this broad territory was a wild and savage wil- 
derness. From the rugged shores and the 
mountains and valleys of New England, from 
the proud old Empire State, from the sunny 
South, from the British Islands across the sea, 
and from far-off " Fatherland," we came and 
peopled the solitudes beyond the Great Lakes. 
The forests have been swept away, the rich 
mould of the prairies turned by the busy plow, 
towns and cities builded, railroads constructed, 
a large and prosperous commerce established, 
and the foundation of wealth and material 
greatness laid deep and strong. In a common* 
wealth thus abounding in natural resources, 
thus settled and improved, full of enterprise 
and prosperity, full of busy industry and in- 
creasing wealth, pressing continually onward 
in its upward and prosperous wey, and con- 
cerning itself with all great means and meas- 
ures of public improvement, we might think 
that little or nothing more was wanting to con- 
stitute it truly great and powerful. But there 
are other and essential elements of greatness 
and power, elements intellectual and moral in 
their nature, and which conduce to the true and 
harmonious development of man. The broad 
expansion of mind, the liberal view, the refined 
taste, the sound judgment which learning se- 
cures ; the independence and integrity of char- 
acter, the upward aim, the serene dignity, the 
lofty purpose, the spirit of humanity and broth- 
erhood which moral principle imparts; these 
are what give to a State, as well as to individ- 
uals, true elevation, sublimity, prosperity and 
greatness. To furnish the most liberal and ef- 
ficient means of mental and moral cultivation 
to the entire population, is therefore, the busi- 
ness and duty of the State. Not so much in its 
broad geographical limits, the fertility of its 
soil, its mineral resources, and its facilities for 
trade and commerce, as in its thousands of im- 
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mortal souls, ts mines of intellectual riches, 
and its bountifully furnished agencies for aug. 
menting the aggregate of its intelligence and 
moral virtue, lies its real wealth, power and 
safety. 

It consults its true interests and its essential 
glory, therefore, only when it scatters the seeds 
of knowledge broadcast over its entire surface 
— only when, through its wisely appointed me- 
diums, it pours out light freely through all its 
borders and into its remotest corners, as God 
pours-out sunshine and rain from heaven. 

It is a thought in which we may well take 
pride, that in our own State the means for ob- 
taining knowledge have been largely supplied. 
Indeed, as a general thing, they have been 
brought to every man's door. Recently settled 
as is Wisconsin, if we look around for the ig- 
norant, we shall find them without trouble ; — 
but if we look for those who are condemned, by 
disadvantages of situatio'n, or other cause, to 
unavoidable ignorance, we shall generally 
search in vain. A munificent fund has been 
created, the free school established, and the 
school-master sent abroad. When the entire 
income from the fund shall become available 
and our free school system perfected and made 
harmonious in all its parts, and the school- 
master enabled to give full proof of his exalted 
ministry, we may well question whether any 
State in the Union, with respect to educational 
advantages and facilities, shall surpass our 
own. 

But while saying this, I would not forget that 
before we can attain to this position, very much 
remains to be done — that there is much for the 
State to do — much for the people in their every 
capacity. Not only have we to jealously guard 
our school fund from peculation and fraud, but 
we have to adapt our public school system to 
our changing circumstances, and any new con- 
dition growing out of them, to elevate the stand- 
ard of public instruction, to supply defects and 
remedy errors of administration, to give to our 
free schools an enlarged sphere of usefulness as 
mediums of practical knowledge, by introduc- 
ing new and interesting branches of study in 
addition to those now pursued, thus directing 
fund, and system, and administrative and su- 
pervisory power, and free school to the accom- 
plishment of one great object kept in view : — 
The development of a free, true, harmonious 
human soul. 

Yes, to this end should we labor as legislator, 
executive, superintendent, district board, teach- 
er, parent, citizen, that each child within our 
broad territory shall be trained and disciplined 
into an intelligent and self governed individual, 
capable of acting well his part in all the duties 
of life. Not only the happiness of our children, 
but also the highest good of the state, require 
this at our hands. 

Immediately on receiving the appointment 
to the office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, made vacant by the death of its late 
worthy and highly esteemed incumbent^ Hon. 




H. A. Wright, I sought by visitation and cor- 
respondence to ascertain more fully than I had 
been able previously to learn, what were the 
practical workings of our present school system 
in its various details — how administered — how 
supervised in its operations — and with what 
results ; what its defects, if any it had, and what 
changes or improvements were required, if any, 
to better adapt it to particular localities ; what 
the condition, character, and wants of our 
schools, and what was essential to the greater 
vitality and efficiency of both system and 
schools. From what I have learned with 
respect to the various points on which inform- 
ation was sought, I am satisfied that under 
present circumstances and the existing condi- 
tion of things, our system of common schools, 
in the main, is admirably adapted to the need 
of most portions of the State. Any radical 
change in its leading outlines or principles, I 
am confident, would take from its general adap- 
tation, and consequently render it less capable 
of answering the end for which it was designed. 
At the same time there is an apparent want of 
harmony in the details of the system — many 
defects — many omissions — and these render it 
less productive of good results than it other- 
wise would be. Here changes, modifications, 
new features can be advantageously intro- 
duced, and will add to the completness, eflSci- 
ency and success of the whole. The full and 
efi'ectual operation of the system is hindered, 
and its good effects proportionably lessened by- 
many and great errors and defects in admin- 
istration. There is quite too frequently a lack 
of appreciation or of fidelity on the part of 
officers charged with administrative duty. — 
District boards are not always wisely chosen. 
Or if the best men, the fittest by qualification 
are elected, they are quite too apt to overlook 
the importance of their official duties, and to 
discharge them hastily and imperfectly, as the 
calls of private business press upon their atten- 
tion. As though anything could be estimated 
of more consequence to the individual, to society 
and the State, than proper training of the im- 
mortal minds of a rising generation ! 

Incompetent and inefficient supervision mast 
also be named as a hindrance to the harmon- 
ious and eflTective operation of our educational 
system, thus preventing an enjoyment of the 
full measure of benefit it is calculated to im- 
part. Upon an enlightened, faithful, and judi- 
cious supervision of our schools, will materially 
depend their character, condition and useful- 
ness. Great and important as the proper train- 
ing of the intellects of our children, the right 
cultivation of the moral powers, the harmoni- 
ous development of the whole being, are the 
interests to be supervised. What watchful and 
patient supervision do they demand ? How 
ought we to plan, and labor, and appropriate 
abundant means, that in our schools, and 
through the influences that shall go out from 

them, these may be subserved and promoted 

the body— the intellect— the heart, be trained. 
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diseiplinedy and fully equipped for the service 
of life. And yet, in far too numerous instances, 
men wholy unqualified are chosen for the dis- 
charge of this important duty. The people, in 
part, are to be blamed for this j but only in part, 
as we shall see by and by. 

There is much else that stands in the way of 
the effectual working of our school system, and 
prevents it from giving full proof of its adapt- 
ation and power. I will only barely allude to 
these adverse causes in this place. They are : 
miserable school houses miserably located, di- 
visions and subdivisions of districts, want of 
uniformity in text books, and worse than all 
else, indifference and neglect on the part of 
parents. I may be allowed to remark in this 
connection, that in many places visited, I have 
been gratified to meet with decisive evidences 
of substantial interest and mutual co-operation 
on the behalf of popular education, from par- 
ents, district boards, superintendents, teachers 
apd citizens generally ; evidences beheld in the 
united determination to make the common 
school the best school, by combinining numbers 
and wealth, by furnishing larger means and 
better facilities for the better instruction of the 
young. Thus we begin to realize the idea of 
the People's College in the district school. — 
May it be more and more realized, until the 
common schools of the State, in all essential re- 
quisites, shall become colleges indeed ! 

I come now to the question — What do we 
need by way of perfecting practically our sys- 
tem of public instruction, elevating and im- 
proving the character and condition of our com- 
mon schools, and securhig to individuals and 
the State the full measure of benefit they are 
designed to impart ? The answer, to some ex- 
tent, has already been indicated ip the preceding 
remarks ; but the question demands a more de- 
finite and specific answer, involving in some of 
its particulars considerable discussion. 

There is needed such a modification of our 
general system of Public Instruction, by means 
of a supplementary act, as shall adapt it to ex- 
isting wants in our large towns and villages, 
and the more thickly populated rural districts. 
Only with much difficulty can the provisions of 
the present law be made available in effecting 
the required change. The full benefits of a 
more thorough and efficient system of organiz- 
ation and discipline are now secured only by 
speeial act. Only the common district school 
is recognized distinctly by our present system 
and law. Something above and beyond this is 
imperiously demanded by the educational needs 
of hundreds of localities in our State. Union 
Schools can, indeed, be organized under the 
present law, — ^but only, as I said, with great 
difficulty. We need, then, such special provis- 
ions as that while the general system shall re- 
main operative as'now where it best adapts it- 
self to the existing condition of things, the k>- 
tialities referred to, may, if they shall so elect, 
: enjoy tJie advantages of a well devised system 
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of graded schools. The*following is presented 
as the outlines of such a system : 

1st The consolidation of the several districts 
within a city, village, or part of a town, for the 
purposes of a better organization, management 
and supervision of schools. 

2d. The organization of so many Primary 
Schools of a city, village or part of a town as 
may be required, and of a Central High School. 
[Where the number of pupils is no more than 
four or five hundred, a single school, with Pri- 
mary, Intermediate and High School Depart- 
ment will be sufficient.] 

3d. The organization, superintendence and 
management of such schools, or school, to de- 
volve on a Board of Education consisting of 
three or m^re Commissioners and a Superin- 
tendent, which said Board shall be vested with 
all the powers of present District Boards. 

4th. The Common Council of a city, or the 
Trustees of a village, to raise by tax such sums 
as may be determined and certified by said 
Board of Education to be necessary or proper 
for the purposes of purchasing School Houses, 
paying teachers wages, Ac, Ac, 

These, in brief, are the general outlines of 
the system which, through its practical work- 
ings, under a wise and careful administration, 
has given to the city of Racine its model schools. 
None there dream of going back to the old 
district system. We do not propose, therefore an 
untried experiment, when we submit this system 
of graded schools for adoption in all cities and 
villages in our State. In all favorable localities, 
if properly administered, it will make the pub- 
lic schools the best schools — more than any 
mere private or select schools possibly can be 
— and thus do away with the necessity of the 
burdensome maintenance of the latter. 

We need for an increase of interest and sub- 
stantial pjofitin our public schools, an addition 
of studies to those usually pursued. In other 
words we need for the attainment of the high- 
est object of the District School, that the course 
of instruction therein should be more thorougly 
practical in its character — ^fitting those who go 
out from such school, so far as may be, for the 
callings and employments of active life. To 
this end I would bo pleased to see added to the 
list of studies which the law specifies as esssen- 
tial to be tanght in our Common Schools — that 
of Natural History, embracing at least the ele- 
ments of Botany, Zoology and Geology. 

If the study of Natural History were intro- 
duced into our schools, it could not fail, I think, 
of becoming ** one of the most grateful and 
efficient of the formative powers in education." 
It affords an excellent discipline for the intel- 
lectual, and leads ** the human mind to adora- 
tion, trust and love." It is of great practical 
utility, and is of essential advantage to the 
farmer, dairyman and gardener in particular. . 

It promotes health and cheerfulness — frees 
the mind from the dread and apprehension of 
supernatural power — brings the moral af- 
feotions into oommanion with the hannonies \\ 
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of nature aud opens new flourccs of the purest 
happiness. 

A most interesting coramunicatin from Prof. 
H. S. Baird of the Smithsonian Institution, on 
the Importance and method of introducing the 
study of Natural History into public schools, 
will be found under the head of correspondence 
to which attention is respectfully called. 

We need a more thorough and efficient su- 
pervision of the public schools, than in general 
can be had under the present system. I am 
not prepared to say, that at present, it would 
be best to abolish the office of town superinten- 
dent, and substitute therefor that of county su- 
perintendent, or that a town board of exam- 
iners should be charged with the duty of super- 
vision. Still it is apparent, that generally, 
with only here and there an exception, either 
because of incompetency, or want of sufficient 
pecuniary compensation or lack of interest, the 
duties of superintendent are unfaithfully per- 
formed, and the office comes far short of an- 
swering the end for which it was designed. — 
In very many towns it is next to an impossibil- 
ity to find an individual who is in any suitable 
"degree qualified for the successful discharge of 
the duties of this office. In others, where there 
is perhaps, no lack of qualified men, the result 
is the same because of the meagre, stinted com- 
pensation fixed by law. And where one, who, 
by education and taste, is fitted for an intelli- 
gent and successful performance of the work of 
supervision, is induced to accept the office, he 
is either too poor i,o make the sacrifice of time 
and money required of him ; or being a prosper- 
ous business man, and furnished with profitable 
employment, he gives time only to a hasty and 
Imperfect discharge of his official duties. A 
few interested, devoted men, work on without 
regard to earthly reward, and bear in from the 
scene of their active and/ patient labors, the 
yellow sheaves with rejoicing. 

With the town superiptendent alone, we 
might have a far more eflfective supervision 
than at present, were we disposed to pay a well 
qualified officer as liberally as we pay the man 
who saws our wood, or who takes care of our 
cattle. But if we would have this supervision 
most effective, and such as the condition of our 
schools demand, we must unite, in my opinion, 
county or assembly district with the town super- 
intendency. By doing this we shall bring to 
the important work of supervision, a class of in- 
telligent, earnest, faithful men. Teachers will 
be subjected to a more rigid and practical ex- 
amination, and their ambition powerfuly stimu- 
lated to excel in their profession. We would 
furnish, too, a compete^t lecturer in the person 
of each county superintendent, who could talk 
familiarly to the people of their educational 
wants, and point out how they best may be met 
and satisfied. Controversies that are now set- 
tled only by appeal to the state superintendent 
would be arranged to the mutual satisfaction 
of the parties, and neighborhood contentions 
allayed. Saoh would be some of the practical 



results of the improved system of supervision, 
conduces powerfully to the welfare and pros- 
perity of the schools, as evidenced by trial in 
the state of New York. (See comunication of 
Hon. H. S. Randall on this subject, accompany- 
ing this resport.) 

The number of able professional Teachers 
needs to be largely augmented. I name this 
for the purpose of calling the attention of the 
Legislature to the importance of making pro- 
vision for the proper education of teachers in 
the theory and practice of their calling. The 
want in this direction has in part been met by 
a thoughtful and wise provision of the board of 
regents of the State University. I allude to the 
establishment of a Normal Department and the 
appointment of an able professor therein. For 
further information you are respectfully refer- 
red to the accompanying communication faom 
Chancellor Lathrop, whose views meet with my 
cordial approbation. 

Much can be accomplished in aid of the suit- 
able preparation and discipline of teachers, by 
county institutes, properly organized and con- 
ducted. In order that we may derive the 
greatest benefit from these institutes it is es- 
sential that some pecuniary aid and encourage- 
ment should be granted by the legislature. A 
small sum, say three hundred dollars a year, 
would enable the Superintendent to employ 
such able assistants as are required to conduct 
with interest and profit the courses of instruc- 
tion in the Institute. Many, no doubt, would 
cheerfully give both time and labor, assured 
that their expenses would be paid. I would 
therefore recommend the passage of a law simi- 
lar to that of Michigan, appropriating annually 
the above sum for the purposes specified. 

It is an almost universal expression, that the 
provision of the school law with respect to the 
collection of district taxes, is unwise, and ought 
to be abolished. A return to the former system 
of assessment and collection is earnestly asked 
for, and is hereby recommended. 

The Wiacoimn Educational Journal having 
been transferred by its former proprietor to the 
iState I'eachera* Association, and as, the Wis- 
consin Journal of Education become the ac- 
credited organ of this department, it is desired 
that the Legislature provide for having a copy 
placed in each and every^School District Library 
in the State. Such or similar provision has 
been made in New York on behalf of its School 
Journal with excellent results. In this case the 
success of the enterprise greatly depends upon 
the legislative aid, to which reference has been 
made. I trust the subject will receive, as it 
merits, your serious and careful consideration. 

In obedience to the requirements of an ''act 
to provide for the purchase of a certain number 
of copies of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
and for their distribution to the several public 
schools of the State," approved March 21, 1855, 
I contracted in July last with the publishers of 
said dictionary for three thousand copies there- 
of, to be delivered in the city of Milwaukee 
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the first Monday of October last, at the price of 
four dollars per copy. The books were receiv- 
ed according to contract, and so far as means 
of transportation could be provided, have been 
distributed. Up to this date distribution has been 
made as follows: 



County, No 


Copies. Coumv. No, Copies. 


Brown, 


26 Kenosha, 67 


CoiumbiAy 


118 Manitowoc, 47 


Dane, 


192 Outagamie, 30 


Dodge, 


195 Racine, 86 


Fond du Lao, 


137 Sheboygan, 100 


Jefferson, 


136 Waukesha, 127 


Books have been sent as follows, for which no 


receipts have been received. 


Winnebago, 


95 Layfayette, 76 


Walworth, 


137 Chippewa, 3 


Oconto 


2 Richland, 25 


Ozaukee, 


50 Crawford, 9 


Milwaukee, 


85 Marquette, 112 


Rock, 


134 Waupacoa, 32 


Washington, 


102 Jackson, 9 



It is proper to state, that, at the date of the 
contract, the returns — which were not all in — 
called,for a less number than were purchased. 
Delays were consequent upon the non-reception 
of blank reports, and it was supposed that when 
full returns were received, the demand would 
folly equal the supply. The annual reports 
from the several counties, give 3,584 as the num- 
ber of whole and joint districts in the State, 
while the act give the number as 2,712. It 
would be well to provide for the distribution of 
books to the balance of the districts, to the ex- 
tent of the supply. Indeed, it is desirable that 
every school in the State, now that the good 
work has been prosecuted so far, should be pro- 
vided with a copy of the Dictionary. 

The following Text-Books are recomittended 
to be used in the Public Schools of the State : 
Sanders* Speller, Analyzer and Definer. 
" Pictorial Primer. 
" New First Reader. 
" 2nd « 

" 3rd " 

" 4th " 

" 6th " 

" Young Ladies' Reader. 
" Elocutionary Chart, 
Thompson's Table Book. 

*' Mental Arithmetic. 

** Slate and Black-board Exercises 

" Arithmetical Analysis. 

" Revised Practical Arithmetic. 

" Higher Arithmetic. 

Cornell's Primary Geography. 
" Intermediate " 
^ ** High School Geography and Atlas 
Ricord's Primary Grammar. 
Clark's New English Grammar. 
Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence^ 
HcEUigott's Toung Analyzer. 

" Analytical Manual. 

Quackenboss' 1st Lesson in Composition. 
** Advanced Course of Composi- 

tion and Rhetoric 
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Payson & Duifton's System of Penmanship. 
Parker's Juvenile Philosophy. 
" 1st Lessons in " 
" Compendium of " 
Wright's Analytical Orthography. 
Northend's Dictation Exercises. 
Brookfields' Composition. 
Word Builder, 

Willard's Small History of United States. 
" Large " " 

" Universal History. 

" Historical Guide. 

Davies' Elements of Algebra. 
" Geometry. 
" Legendres Geometry 
" Bourdon's Algebra. 
" Surveying. 
" Descriptive Geometry. 
" Calculus. 

" Dictionary of Mathematics. 
Youman's Class Book of Chemistry, 

" Atlas " V 

" Chart " 

Hitchcock's Geology. 
Coe's Drawing Cards, 10 parts. 
Otis' Drawing Book of Animals, 5 parts. 
" Easy Lessons in Lanscapes, 6 parts. 
Warings' Elements of Agriculture. 
Green's Primary Botany. 

" Class Book of Botany. 
Fulton & Eastman's Double Entry Book 
Keeping. 

F. & E.'s Blanks for Double Entry Book 
Keeping. 
Cutter's Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 

" 1st Book of " " 

Mrs. Cutter's Anatomy Physiology & Hygiene 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

" High School " 

Mitchel's Outline Maps. 
Pelton's " " 

The increased and increasing business in this 
office renders it necessary that legislative pro- 
vision be made for furnishing such additional 
assistance as may be required. Attention to 
the extensive correspondence of this Department 
alone jiearly occupies the time of one person. — 
Add to this the duty of deciding numerous cases 
on Appeal, and the recording of decisions — 
visitation and inspection on the part of the 
State Superintendent, occupying four or five 
months of the year — the preparation and dis- 
tribution of black reports and the recording of 
annual returns, together with the preparation 
of the Annual Reports of this department, and 
the apportionment of school moneys ; and it will 
be seen, that the esrvices of a clerk for por- 
tions of the year are absolutely demanded. — 
Myself and assistant are now required to labor 
from fourteen to sixteen hours each day for 
the dispatch of the business of the office, and 
will be required so to laboruntil after the ap- 
portionment is made. 

I bring this Report to a close, by commend- 
ing the common Schools of the State to the 
fostering care of the Legislature. Whatever * 
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American Journal ofEdumHon, Hartford, Ct. 

American Journal of Education and CoOege Ee- 
view, New York. 
Massachusetls Teacher, Boston. 
. Qmnedicut Common School Journal and Annals 
of Education, New Britain, Ct. 
Rhodt Idand SchndlfnazUr, ProTidenoe, R. I. 
Ntw Twh Teacher, Albany, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster, Pa. 
Ohio Journal of Education, Columbus, 0. 
Michigan Journal of Education and Teacher^ 
Maganne, Detroit, Mich. 
Illinois Teacher, Peoria, HI. 
Indiana School Joumai, Indianapolis la. 
Wisconiin Journal of Education, Racine, Wis. 

• 

We understand that the citizens of Watertown are 
ahoutto oonsoUdat© their districts; erect two fine 
school houses : organize their school system by the 
appointment of a School Superintendent and a School 
Board, and make such general arrangements as will 
place them educationally where they are now pecuni- 
arily - among the first cities in the State. 

. • 

At Beloit there wUl be erected during the next sum- 
mer a School edifice for another Union School, which 
it is said wiU surpa«s anything of the kind in the 

State. ^ 

A few days since, about twenty of the Milwaukee 
Teachers visited the Racine Schools. The interview 
was pleasant and profitable. Would teachers more 
frequently visit each other, the effects would be seen 
in more of sympatViy and successful effort. 

0- — 

Thb dtiaeus of Waukesha have erected one of the 
best School edifices in the ^tate. It is built of stone 
—two stories high, and finishfed in the best manner ; 
th« High School room is one of the most beautiful 
looms we hav« seen. It is furnished in good 
tMte. Mr. A. A. Gwfftth is Principal. 

. • — 

A gentleman of experience in teaching wishes to 
take charge of a Union School. 
Address this Journal. 

• • 

f^The teachers and firiends of Education in Wine- 
hogo County have organized a County Association. 

The following persons were chofen officers for the 
ensuing year. President Mabtix Mitchkll, Esq, of 
OshkoPh ; Vice President, the Superintendents of the 
several towns in the county; Secretary, C. W. F^l- 
KKB, of Oshk'.sh. On the executive oommltee, there 
were ten elected. Several reports adopted. 

J. E. MusOBR. of Oshkosh, favored the Association 
with an able address Sulaect^"Teachers of the 
Past and Present;" it was muUum in parvo. Ad- 
journed until April.— ifiZwa«fc«e Anurican, 

# 1 

The District School of Beaver Dam, now numbers 
nearly three hundred scholars, under an excellent 
state of management and disdpline Mr. Harvey ,the 
Principal, deserves great credit for his able manage- 
m«nt of this institution:— ir»ZuKitt)te« Smtinti. 



MawAiKvE FmALieCoti'nK— An-^tjal Mbktiko.— 
The AnnuHl meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Milwaukee Female (.'oUege, was held on Saturday eve- 
ning Feb. 23 at the office of Messrs. Waldo and Ody. 

PRESk-'T. — Mepsrs. Lapham. Waldo, Ilolton, New- 
hall, (^omstock Modberry, Cummings, Wm.E. Cram- 
er, Rogers, Grant and VanDyke. 

The meeting wns called t» order by the President. 
The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 
The election of officers for the year being in order, 
Messrs Holton and VanDyke were appointed tellers. 
The result of the election was as follows : 

I. A. Lapham, President; 0. H Walpo, Vice Presi- 
dent ; E. D HoLTOH, Treasure^ ; R. M rkzib«, Secretary. 
AudUntf Committee— ComPtock. Medbery. Rogers. 
Executive Commitee— Lapham. Waldo, Lynder. 

—Milwaukee American, 




BOOK TABLE 

Trachees' Libhabt.— This consists of NorthendPt 
Teacher and Parent, Page's Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, Mansfield on American Education, De Toe- 
queville's American Institutions and Davies Logic of 
Mathematics, wad is published by A. S. Barses & Co., 
New York. 

These books are standard works on the subjects 
which they profess to discuss. And together with 
Davies Dictionary of Mathematics, ought to form a 
part of the library of every teacher. 

Physical Qeoqkapht of thb Ska.— Lieut. Maurt 
has enrolled his name in the list of the best scholars 
of the Age, by preparing this work. H^^eserres 
what he has secured— the respect of his countrymen. 
Get the work- study it. Published by Habpke & 
Bbothirs. 

McNAttr's Systemof Geography, ^&cme of the claims 
of this work are : 1st, The definitions are explidt, 
2nd, The exercises on the map are systematically ar- 
ranged and on the page oppo»»ite the map, 3rd, The 
descriptive matter is well chosen, 4th, The difficult 
names are pronounced on the pages where they first 
occur, and 5th, The maps are accurate and the illuap 
trations beautiful. 

Several new works on Geography have been pah- ■ 
lished during the last two years, and great improve- 
ments have been made. This work has passed un- 
der the eye of good teachers and is worthy the atten- 
tion of School officers. Its typographical appearance 
is creditable to the publishers, A. S. Babmeb & Co., N. 
York. 

Treatise on PunctuaUon, by John Wilson, pubtidir 
ed by Crosby, Nichols & Company, Boston. 

We thought, as we opened this work, of some old 
German, who wrote a huge volume on a Greek pm/Ude 
but we were soon interested, and we found its peru- 
sal profitable. There are comparatively few roles 
but numerous examples. It is a good work and 
ought to be generally read, and it should ho studied 
I by teachers. 
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THE OFFICE OP THE TEACHER. — ITS 
DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 



An Address, delivered hy Horace Buhlee 
lefore the Wisconsin State Teachers^ 
Association^ at their Second Annual 
Meeting^ held in the City of Racine, 



friHE qtlaint and genial old trout-fisher, 
JL Walton, in magnifying his favorite 
diversion, declares that angling is an Art; 
and insists that he who hopes to become 
a good angler *' must not only bring an 
inquiring, searching, observing wit, but 
he must bring a large measure of hope 
and patience, and a love and propensity to 
the art itself, but having once got and 
practiced it, then doubt not but an- 
gling will prove to be so pleasant, that it 
will prove to be, like Virtue, a reward to 
itself." 

What is thus asserted of the art of an- 
gling, may be applied, with more or less 
propriety, to all the legitimate arts and 
employments which exercise the patience 
and call forth the energies and skill of the 
human intellect 

Each member of society, by an original 
bent of mind, or by circumstences which 
have molded and given direction to his 
inclinations, is fitted for some peculiar 
sphere of usefulness. This at least is the 
general rule. There may be some excep- 
tions. There is, occasionally, an individ- 
ual whose qualifications are sued as to 
puzzle human ingenui'ty to desfgnate any 
part in the draniii of life in which his ser- 
vices would be found of particular value. 
The great masd of men, however, are ear- 



ly marked with the Indications of their fu- 
ture affinities. Upon one, nature has been 
prodigal of brawn, of rude muscular force. 
All around him the great world sends out 
her Invitations to labor. There are stones 
to be lifted, forests to be hewn down, and 
all manner of ditching, and grading, and 
grubbing for him. Upon another the 
great Master bestows the cunning hand of 
the artificer' and he, too, finds a hearty 
welcome ana a boundless field for the em- 
ployment of his skill. There are houses 
and ships to be built, machinery, utensils, 
trinkets, toys, articles of use and orna- 
ment without end, to be wrought. , To 
this man she gives the love of gain, the 
enterprise and tact of the merchant ; to 
this the quick, keen perceptions, the 
shrewd and wiry intellect,, the grasp 
of details and hard, dry facts, requisite for 
the mastery of the nice, sharp quillets of 
the law ; to this the selfish and vulpine 
nature, so characteristic, whether essen- 
tial or not, of the thorough-Bred politician. 
She has other and nobler endowments 
than these. Ignorance, sorrow and suf- 
fering are in the world ; anrf great intel- 
lects are created and placed under the do- 
minion of a divine philanthrophy, that 
reaches out to the ends of the earth, and 
encircles the whole family of man, as the 
Ocean clasps the great globe in his shin- 
ing armi?. There are i'mmortal yean&ings 
kindled in the human heart after the good 
the beautiful and true { and rto^ and 
then, once in a thousand years pefhaps, 
humanity blossoms into the true artist or 
poet, who translates o\ir emotions and 
vague forebodings into? an universal Ian 
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guage, lighting up our pathways with 
the radiance of genius and charming our 
pained footsteps over the burning marie, 
by glimpses, feint although they may be, 
of that supreme and eternal beauty which 
was tiie dream of the Grecian poet-phi- 
losopher. 

With so much to be done, with adap- 
tations so infinitely varied, it is extremely 
important that the right men should get 
in the right places. This is a grand de- 
sideratum of the present and all past ages, 
the thing in which society fails most fre- 
quently and most lamentably. The de- 
sire to act in a given capacity is often 
mistaken for the ability to do so. This 
error frequently leads to serious difficul- 
ties. Our brawny friend whose mission 
would seem to be a direct encounter with 
material nature and the raw fabric, to 
hew down the forests and make some lit- 
tle portion of the earth's surface more 
smooth and gresn and fair to look upon 
may possibly be found in the tape and 
ribon traffic. Our mercantile man gets 
in the wrong place and passes for a poor 
stick. Our ingenious worker, ignoring 
the example of Tubal-Cain, attempts law 
or theology, gi*ows seedy and sad, and is 
voted an ass or a bore. The man with a 
legal turn of mind gets thrust into some 
position where his peculiar adaptations 
are as useless to him as were the quiddets 
and quillets of that supposititious lawyer 
to the scull which furnished Hamlet mat- 
ter for such "curious" musing. The 
philanthropist is not unfrequently " dead 
broke," and consequently unable to carry 
into practice his commendable designs, 
while the poet, like Apollo of old, is 
forced to become a rough-hand man of 
all-work for some wealthy and prosaic 
Admetus, who cares more for his flocks 
and herds than for all the poetry ever 
sung or written, with the nine Muses 
thrown into the bargain. 

One object of education is, or should be, 
to guard against such misdirected elBfort, 
such worse than useless expenditure of 
power; to become acquainted with the 
bent and capacities of the pupil ; and ei- 
ther to fit him for that sphere of action 
which seems best adapted to his native 
inclination, or, by an early and thorough 
diversion of his faculties, in a different di- 
i rection, to re-mould the mind to some ex- 
1 tent, to develope new powers, and to fit 
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it for such other part in life as circum- 
stances may render desirable. This can 
be effected in some degree at least by the 
faithful and skillful teacher — ^when the 
right man gets in the teacher's place.— 
Great is the responsibility, weighty the 
mission of those whose task it is to assist 
in forming and directing for future good 
or ill, the expanding feculties of the im- 
mortal soul — ^those into whose hands is 
placed the plastic mind of childhood to be 
fashioned and moulded to the form in 
which it shall harden and put on the fixed 
and distinct outlines of maturity. If good 
old Isaac Walton's '* excellent art of an- 
gling," which he commends so warmly, 
demand such keen qualities of intellect as 
he would fain have us believe, so " large a 
measure of hope and patience," conjoined 
to a love and propensity to the art itself, 
in what still higher degree are similar 
qualities necessary in those who devote 
themselves to the infinitely more excel- 
lent and noble art of educating youth ? — 
The effort that has been making for some 
years past, and of which this Association 
is an outgrowth, to elevate the position 
of the School Teacher, to widen the field 
of his required attainments, to enlarge the 
boudaries of his usefulness, is one which 
commends itself to the favor of every in- 
telligent, reflecting mind. Great as has 
been the influence of our system of pub- 
lic schools, beneficent as they have prov- 
ed in their results, the good that has 
flowed from them in the past, is compar* 
tively insignificant to what they may be 
made to effect Not until the vocation of 
the teacher shall be recognized as a pro- 
fession, as ^ legitimate and honorable call- 
ing, to which men and women may de- 
vote their permanent and chief attention, 
their best energies, and for success in 
which there shall be requisite, not only a 
wide and thorough intellectual culture, 
but at least some trifling mixture of adap- 
tation, will the most valuable harvests be- 
gin to be reaped from our common school 
system. There have been too many Ich- 
abod Cranes in the business. It has been 
too much given over to those whom acci- 
dent or necessity has led to engage in it 
as a temporary means of support. The 
race is not extinct yet. Even in those 
States where the reformatory efforts of 
the friends of education have been of the 
longest and most persistent continuance, 
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Ichabod would not be altogether an ano- 
maly. The knowledge, or perhnps a more 
proper expression w*ould be the remem- 
brance of the mechanical process by which 
problems in the elementary rules of Arith- 
metic are solved ; the ability to write a 
cramped but not altogether illegible hand ; 
and the muscular force to knock down 
and drag out the general average of what 
were denominated the " big boys" consti- 
stuted the usual stock in trade of the 
quondam "school master." in the rural 
district& His knowledge of general lit- 
erature was confined to the selections in 
the "English Reader" or "Columbian 
Orator," read mechanically and in a bliss- 
ful state of ignorance respecting the precise 
meaning of pretty nearly one importtint 
word in every sentence. He boarded 
around ; had abundance of exercise, a 
glorious appetite, and drew huge draughts 
of enjoyment from sources so apparenth^ 
limited, that it was like a re-enactment of 
the miracle of the widow's unfailing cruse 
of oil. He taxed his ingenuity to become 
popular with his temporary landlady. — 
Upon her favor he was, to a great extent, 
dependent for his fare, accommodations 
and creature comforts generally. Expe- 
rience made him sage. He became pro- 
foundly versed in the art of adapting him- 
self to circumstances. He came to know 
his customer at a glance ; and trotted the 
diildren or sparked the daughters as ap- 
peared to his practiced judgment the most 
certain and profitable investment. The 
moments of leisure which these arduous 
and somewhat time-consuming duties left 
him, were usually devoted to perfecting 
himself in psalmody. If of a decidedly 
sentimental cast of mind, he was not un 
likely to be the possessor of a flute, and 
given to " practicing" upon it — grievous 
malpractice it was likely enough to be — 
elicitiDg asthmatical notes, which, never- 
theless were received with a due measure 
of applause. His proficiency in psalmody 
however, was what Ichabod most prided 
himself upon. He was versed in all the 
recondite knowledge necessary to " untie 
the hidden soul of harmony." He was 
powerful in those parts where sweetness 
was drawn out into particularly long 
Mnks ; and rejoiced, like a strong man 
ninning a race, in the fugue parts. In 
fdnging he affected the eon expremone. — 
His countenance while going through the 




somewh«nt grim and minatory ps ilms then 
most in vogue, was a study for an artist 
If it did not look the meaning of the 
words, with intensified force, it was 
through no lack of effort on his part. — 
Pope's happiest combinations of sound 
and sense were 'never half so successful, 
and the lachrymose and doleful contor- 
tions of his visage must have proved en- 
tirely satisfactory to the most fastidious. 
With so little real fitness, with so little 
sympathy with the occupation in wnich 
he was engaged, and with his attention 
distracted by the multifarious and mis- 
cellaneous nature of his duties and inte- 
rests, it is not surprising that Ichabod, 
though not unfrequently immensely pop- 
ular in his district, should prove but a 
very imperfect realization of our present 
ideal of a model teacher. 

The occupation has been brought into 
disrepute by individuals of this desd'ip- 
tion, just as quacks have involved medi- 
cal science in suspicion, or as pettifoggers 
have disgraced that profession which has 
been pronounced, by one of its most dis- 
tinguished living members, " ancient as 
magistrac3^, noble as virtue, necessary as 
justice." From under this temporary 
shadow the teacher is rapidly emerging. 
His true and proper position is coming to 
be recognized. Its dignity and import- 
ance /ire beginning to be felt. And with 
this recognition comes a sense of the ne- 
cessity of a higher standard of culture, of 
a wider range of attainments, and of the 
propiiety of filling up the ranks of the 
profession with those who shall enter it 
from a love and propensity to the calling 
itself, and not as a mere tempoj*ary shift 
for a subsistence. Life is short and art 
is long. There are few avocations that do 
not require a large share of the attention 
in order to be pursued successfully. We 
have heard of men whose talk is of oxen 
and the g(»ad. This is as it should be. — 
Whatever *& man does, let him do it with 
all his might We cannot run through 
the whole range of aspiration and effort. 
Cowley declares that the world would 
been too little for the conquests of Crom- 
well, •* if the short line of his human life 
could have been stretched out to the ex- 
tent of his immortal designs ;" but the 
limits which have been set to mortal ex- 
istence obviate all diflBculties of this char- 
acter. Whether the human being would t 
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subdue material kingdoms, or conquer 
the fairer provinces of knowledge and 
thought, it matters little in this respect. 
The span of life is too contracted to afford 
to any man the hope of making more than 
a trifling inroad upon the latter. Least 
of all need he haye any fears of exhaust- 
ing the means of knowledge and of hav- 
ing to sigh in vain for new worlds to con- 
quer. It was Alexander's ignorance that 
led him to imagine that he had subdued 
the earth, and only through a similar de- 
fect will any mortal fancy that he has 
embraced the cycle of even human knowl- 
edge. 

While it is highly proper to gain gene- 
ral ideas upon a variety of subjects, to 
study outlines and general principles, to 
some extent we can hope to know inti- 
mately, and comprehend thoroughly, and 
in detail, but a few. Circumstance or 
inclination has placed each one of us in 
peculiar relations with the rest of the 
world. Fariner, broker, teacher, jurist, 
engineer, metaphysician, theologian — 
each inhabits a different sphere of thought 
Each views the world from a different 
stand-point. Each is compelled to yield 
a large share of his attention to a partic- 
ular class of objects or ideas. The ima- 
ges and vagaries that people even their 
dreams, are peculiar and characteristic. — 
The metaphysician is not likely to dream 
of ploughing, or the somnolent farmer's 
brain to be haunted with attenuated ab- 
stractions, with vague theories of percep- 
tion, or the totality of final causes. Un- 
der the hat of every man that walks the 
streets, says Thackeray, there expands a 
different world — or something to that ef- 
fect Thus existence is clothed with 
freshness and beauty ; there its ever-shift- 
ing panorama developes new and pictur- 
esque effects ; thus are we fed with nov- 
elties, and 

''Life, like a dome of many-oolored glass. 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity." 

From these conditions arises a necessity 
for devoting the attention and energies, 
chiefly to t£e calling which we shall have 
deliberately, and after a careful introspec- 
tion and consideration of our capabilities, 
habits of thought and inclination, chosen 
as oui; own. Hence the propriety of re- 
garding teaching as a profession and not 
as a temporary means of support We 
< ' want earnest) devoted men, who have care- 
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fully fitted themselves for this peculiar 
sphere of usefulness ; especially to take 
superintendence of those Union Schools, 
which are springing up throughout the 
country, which promise to become the in- 
struments of so much good in forwarding 
the cause of education, if judiciously man- 
aged, and which are so deserving of en- 
couragement. We do not want, for such 
positions, men who, after a mechanical 
mastery of some of the rudiments of what 
is, in common parfance, termed an edu- 
cation—just sufficient to enable them to 
obtain a certificate of qualification from 
the ignorant or good natured official — 
without care for fheir profession, without 
an effort to obtain that insight into char- 
acter, so essential in the teacher, and 
heedless of improvement, are contented 
to remain as innocent of all new ideas and 
of any attempt to render themselves bet- 
ter qualified for the proper discharge of 
their duties, as is a Chinese Mandarin of 
any course in life, except in the time hal- 
lowed ruts of his ancestors. Some men 
love to cope with difficulties. Oato told 
his soldiers, when marching over the arid 
sands of Lybia, " Thirst, heat, sands, ser- 
pents are pleasant to a valiant man*' Diffi- 
culties, obstacles, perplexities, develope 
the true man. We do not want for the 
responsible office of educators, men who 
will be contented with any moderate 
standard of excellence. Contentment in 
spite of all the eulogiums that have been 
pronounced upon it is not much of a vir- 
tue. The most contented people on earth 
perhaps are the Chinese ; the most rest- 
less the European and American races. — 
" Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle 
of Cathay," sings the poet Find a con- 
tented man and you find a clod — a human 
oyster shut up in his shell, but of less 
worth to society than the shell-fish on 
account of the dietetic prejudices of com- 
munity. He should be shipped to the 
Fegees at once when more liberal views 
obtain. 

'^The grand old gardener and his wife," 
ought to be blamed the more moderately 
for their little transaction in fruit, which 
resulted so disastrously, since it demon- 
strated that even the joys of Eden could 
not satiate their capacity for enjoyment, 
nor approach that elevation of bliss and 
knowledge after which, by the divine in- 
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stincts of their nature, their human spir- 
its yearned, as the weary and fainting 
traveler over the torrid wastes of Sahara, 
yearns, in his fiery thirst, for the cool and 
odorous shades of the oasis, and the bub- 
bling spring at the roots of the palm- 
tree. Contented men — if there be any — 
live and die, and the world is no better 
for their having been. Discontent is a 
great motive power. Your contented 
man may do well enough as a picturesque 
feature in Society — as a rock or a pool in 
the landscape; but it is the rushing tor- 
rent, torn into foam by jagged obstruc- 
tions, which it brightly overleaps, that 
turns the mill-wheel and grinds the corn« 
It is water, incarcerated in close prison- 
walls, tortured by fire, and fiercely writh- 
ing to escape, that moves the ponderous 
engine, hurls onward the iron horse, and 
pushes the huge steamer — the crowning 
^ort of the builder's creative genius — 
against vnnds, and tides, and opposing 
currents, steadily through the surging 
turmoil of the great deep to the desired 
haven. The stagnant pool turns no en- 
gines, grinds no com. It was necessary 
that the fiery heart and iron will of a Lu- 
ther should be stirred up to their in tensest 
development by the shows, hollow con- 
ventionalities, and manifold corruptions of 
the mediaeval church, to begin the mighty 
work of the Reformation. It demanded 
a spirit so restless that neither poverty, 
neglect, ridicule, scornful repulse, the 
sneers of the many, nor the cold and 
careless assent of the few — not perils 
known or unknown — could tame or in- 
timidate, to clear up the mystery of the 
Western Ocean and realize the premoni- 
tions of Seneca and Plato. Before a Mac- 
beth or a Hamlet could have been writ- 
ten, Shakspeare, the great and serene 
poet, must, in his inner life, have felt 
longings for the pomps and shows of 
royality, must have experienced the 
stingings of remorse, the lust of power, 
as well as the coarse and painful realities 
of life — ^the oppressor's wrong, the proud 
man's contumely — ^must have struggled 
with the burden and the mystery of all 
this unintelligible world — must have 
looked before and after, and revolved 
those great and unanswerable questions 
of destiny that forever obtrude them- 
selves upon the mind and vex it with 
thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls 
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— must have shuddered before the dark 
mysteries of death, and tottered along the 
perilous chasms of doubt The world, 
beyond aquestion, has reaped its richest 
harvests from the efforts of discontented 
men. Socrates recognized these truths 
when he cried out, " 0, ye Gods, what a 
sight of things do I not want! 'Tis thy 
want alone, that keeps thee in health of 
body and mind, and that which thou 
persecutest and abhorrest, as a feral 
plague, is thy physician and chiefest 
friend, which makes thee a good man, a 
healthful, a sound, a virtuous, an honest 
and happy man." Life, our true and 
normal condition, is a restless reaching 
out towards that high ideal, to which, if 
unattainable, we may evermore approxi- 
mate. I would have the teacher, there- 
fore, take a pride in his profession ; and, 
never subsiding into a torpid content, 
continually strive to attain a higher 
standard of excellence. He will thus set 
an example worthy of imitation and in< 
feet the fellow-laborers, with whom he 
may be brought in contact, with the con- 
tagion of his own enthusiasm. 

There are innumerable drawbacks and 
discouragements in this, as in all other 
occupations: There is hard work and 
drudgery : There are strongholds of stu- 
pidity — regular Sevastopols of thick- 
skulled ignorance and dullness, which, 
with all your allies oi skill and expe- 
rience, hold out and seem impregnable. 
Stupidity I It baffles the very Gods, says 
the German poet No wonder, then, that 
the teacher sometimes finds himself una- 
ble to prevail against it There is more- 
over, frequently a sense of unappreciated 
labor that strikes home to the heart with 
chilling force. But with all his discour- 
agements, vexations and trials, he has 
many consolations; much to cheer and 
reward him. Vast possessions, acciden- 
tal honors, do not constitute happiness. 
In many a secluded nook in life, in many 
a sphere of quiet, unobtrusive usefulness, 
I take it there may be found men as no- 
ble, as happy, as much to be envied, as 
the wealthiest operator in Wall Street, or 
even the present incumbent of the Presi- 
dential chair. Real dignity and essential 
honor have their birth in higher things. 
They are not dependant upon the stock 
market or the maneuvering of politicians. 
The consciousness of filling worthily some 
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useful station, of acting faithfully and 
honestly the part assij^ned us in life, of 
living for others as well as ourselves, is 
no trifling source of happiness. This the 
teacher may possess. 

Is he a philanthropist' Is his aim the 
amelioration of social life, the dissemina- 
tion of sound morality — his highest am- 
bition to be of service to his fellow men? 
A field of practical effort lies before him. 
No Boorioboola Gha, beyond the seas, 
nigh unattainable, where, after great la- 
bor and expense, a few incomprehensible 
ideas of Christianity, and some dozens of 
woolen shirts may be distributed among 
the savages of a tropical climate. His 
task begins at home. It lies in the di- 
rect line of his chosen profession. His 
influence is powerful, if he will but exert 
it, in shaping the dispositions and ten- 
dencies of those under his charge. It is 
hard, next to impossible, to change the 
bent 0^ Man's matured nature, but in the 
budding period of childhood it easily 
yields to external impressions. I am no 
believer in'the doctrine of innate and to- 
tal depravity. All experience contradicts 
it The flame does not soar upward, the 
river does not seek the sea, with a more 
spontaneous and native instinct, than 
man's first free, unvitiated aspirations 
reach out towards something nobler, 
grander, better than he possesses. It 
may be doubted whether sin can so de- 
grade, whether long continued vice and 
crime can so steep the human spirit in 
infamy, so besmirch and blacken it over, 
as wholly to blot out this inherent im- 
pulse. Passion and habit may be the 
fetronger ; but it will still exist there, amid 
its coarse and brutal associations, gentle 
and beautiful, like the Redeemer of men, 
when bowed down by the heavy burden 
of his cross, and surrounded by a savage, 
ignorant and infuriated mob. In this in- 
stinct of human nature may be found the 
** coign of vantage" upon which to hang 
" the bed and procreant cradle" of a love 
and reverence for truth and justice— the 
good ground, where, if proper seed be 
sown, it will take root and blossom into 
noble deeds. Here is one of the best and 
most practicable methods of reforming 
the world after all. Its merit is that it 
reaches the interior life of the individual 

A and leaves its permanent impress there, 
beyond the reach of time or external in- 



fluence. The world cannot be reformed 
by mere outside, statutory regulations. — 
Individuals must be reached and the seeds 
pbmted in the mind ; for all true reform 
begins there and grows from the heart 
outward, like the endogenous palm-tree. 
It is useless for a single man to think of 
effecting any wide and permanent reform 
unless the age be prepared, in advance, 
for his coming. The latter is a task to 
which no one man is equal. It will re- 
quire the efforts of a vast multitude of 
workers to inaugurate the bright era of 
peace and justice, when the right shall be 
supreme, and *' the red blossom of war," 
never more unfold its "heart of fire;" just 
as myriads of stars combine to form the 
Milky Way, or countless drops of rain to 
make up the rainbow. Each generation 
has a work to perform : It has to gather 
together the fruits of past experience, to 
garner them up in the storehouse of its 
memory ; and to take a step in advance. 
That step ! What Herculean effort, what 
infinite labor it involves ! The timid and 
the base conspire to prevent it Those 
who sit iu the high places, who have 
reached their maximum of power and in- 
fluence, the conservatives whose chief aim 
is to conserve themselves and their espe- 
cial interests, dread it Hoary Wrong 
that has long usurped the place of Right, 
dreads it, and threatens to overwhelm all 
who may dare to aid in its consummation. 
But in vain. " The wild-eyed charioteer, 
Destiny," urges on his steeds. He snaps 
his fingers at established usage, and cares 
not a pin for, what are often termed, vest- 
ed rights. The step must be taken. — 
Patriots lay their heads upon the block for 
it ; martyrs perish at the stake, wrapt in 
a Nessus-shirt of flame ; pale students 
leave " the contemplation of the bright 
countenance of truth, in the quiet and se- 
rene air of delightful studies," and "em- 
bark in a troubled sea of noises and hoarse 
disputes," until those eyes that were 
formed to see most clearly the glories of 
God's visible works, are with "dim suffu- 
sion veiled," that the great effort may 
not fail ; and, though it may be over bro- 
ken thrones and prostrate fanes, and all 
that we once held in reverence and awe, 
bound by a thousand tough and stringy 
roots of Education and Habit into the 
framework of our being, the step is taken 
and the world moves. 
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This great, clumsy giant of society, 
whose progress is so slow and painful, is 
gradually improving. It moves with less 
effort than of yore. As knowledge is dif- 
fused, as the lamp of the inU Uect is light- 
ed, in the same proportion will its onward 
movement be facilitated. Thus the teach- 
er finds himself enrolled in the ranks of 
the reformers. The results of his labors 
are a vital power on Earth when he has 
gone. He has committed to his charge 
the future men and women who are to 
take our places. 

Upon the character of the discipline to 
which they are subjected, depends in a 
great measure the character of the coming 
generation, just as the natural phenome- 
na of to-day — the sun-shine in one place, 
the storm in another; the winds, the 
moisture, the temperatiu*e of the atmos- 
phere, are necessitated by the phenomena 
that have preceded them, and necessitate 
the phenomena that shall succeed them. 
A German writer has finely illustrated 
this inexorable consistency of Nature. — 
" You cannot," he says, " in the moment 
that now is suppose the position of a 
grain of sand to be different, w^ithout be- 
ing obliged to suppose the whole past, 
indefinitely ascending, and the w^hole fu- 
ture, indefinitely descending, to be differ- 
ent Take a grain of sea-sand: — sup- 
pose it lying some paces further toward 
the interior than it does. Then the 
storm- wind that drove it thither from the 
sea, must have been stronger than it real- 
ly was. But then, the preceding weather, 
by which the storm-wind, and the degree 
of its strength, were determined, must 
have been other than it was; and the 
weather by which that, in like manner, 
was preceded and determined. And so 
you have, in an unlimited and indefinitely 
ascending series, an entirely different 
temperature of air than that which ac- 
tually existed, and an entirely different 
character of the bodies that influence and 
are influenced by that temperature. This 
temperature has its influence upon the 
fruitfulness and unfruitfulncss of coun- 
tries, and thus on the duration of human 
life. How can you know — since it is not 
permitted us to penetrate into the inte- 
rior of Nature, only to indicate possibil- 
ities — but that, with such a quality of 
weather as would have been required to 
have cast tliis grain of sand farther in- 
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ward, one of your forefathers might have 
perished with hunger, cold or heat, be- 
fore he begat the son from whom you are 
descended, and that you could not be, 
and that all which you think to effect, in 
the present and the future, could n )t be, 
because a grain of sand lies in a different 
place!" 

This is the absolutism of nature, or 
circumstance. Man is dominated by laws 
ard by occurrences that originated long 
anterior to his existence. You, and I, 
and all of us, would have been different 
beings from what we are, had the acci- 
dents of our birth and education been dif- 
ferent from w^hat they have been. We can- 
not elude the tyranny of circumstances. 
Early impressions and early prejudices, 
will not relax their iron grasp. But man 
enjoys this advantage : He has the light 
of sovereign reason to guide his footsteps. 
By that light he is enabled to " look be- 
fore and after," and to take advantage, to 
some extent, of the laws by which he is 
conditioned. Often obscured by the thick 
fogs of ignorance and prejudice, its glim- 
mering rays only lead estray. It is for 
the teacher to aid in kindling this light 
into a clear flame, that it may become a 
guiding star, to place before the youthful 
mind objects w^orthy of its ambition ; high 
standards of excellence provocative of em- 
ulation ; to teach not only facts, and ru- 
dimentary principles, — which are merely 
the skeleton of Education — but to explain 
clearly the practical bearing and value of 
those facts and principles in the conduct 
of life; and withal to keep prominent the 
idea that there is something better than 
riches, nobler than vulgar notoriety, more 
desirable than the insignia of office, or 
the regalities that surround wealth and 
power — a fountain of perpetual and fresh 
delight, in the possession of a disciplined 
and well stored mind. It is certain that 
if his desire be to lead a life of usefulness 
— to lend a helping hand to the great 
work of every age, social amelioration and 
progress, he need not forsake his calling 
in search of one better adapted to that 
end. There are more obtrusive modes of 
doing good; there are more boisterous 
and noisy fields of effort ; there are re- 
formatory schemes characterized by more 
pretensions, outside show ; but noise and 
bluster, and show are not the surest indi- 
cations of the genuine article. In fact 
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when the alligator is painted particularly 
large on the outside of the canvass, I am 
apt to infer that its undue proportions 
are intended as an oflfsett for a somewhat 
diminutive specimen within. I may hand 
over my dime to the door-keeper, and 
obeying the injunction of the fast boys in 
the vicjinity, " Go in," but, under the cir- 
cumstances, I would not complain of any 
amount of subsequent pressure. The 
genial and beneficent agencies of nature 
are silent and unobtrusive; the light- 
ning leaps like a sw^t and terrible beast 
from its lajr, to scatter and destroy, or to 
waste itself in the empty spaces of the 
heavens, but softly, noiselessly, by beau- 
tiful degrees, glides in the gentle dawn, 
"scattering the rear of darkness thin," 
and ushering in the splendor of the day. 
As a patriot, the teachei-^s duties are 
not less high and responsible. In a gov- 
ernment like ours, based upon the pop- 
ular will, everything Qonnected with its 
permanence and well-being depends upon 
the general diffusion of intelligence among 
the masses of the people. In ji^st the: 
proportion that they are educated and 
imbued with a veneration for just princi- 
ples, will the government, and those 
charged with its administration^ reflect 
credit upon its founders and supporters, 
and will encourage other peoples to fol- 
low our example. We hear endless com- 
plaints and bickerings over the cprruption 
or imbecility of our public servants. — 
The old adage that where there is a great 
smoke there must be some fire, is doubt- 
less true in this case. But it may be 
safely said that their public servants are 
as good as the average of the people de- 
serve. In most instances they are about 
a fair exponent of the average moral sen- 
timent of the community. The evil is 
radical, and we must commence at the 
foundation if we would build up a fairer 
structure. If narrow minded, selfish men, 
unqualified for any responsible position, 
by means of a low cunning, which their 
betters would disdain to use, if they pos- 
sessed it, are most successful in obtaining 
official honors, it is an evidence of a lack 
of proper intelligence, and a high stand- 
ard of morals among the people. I am 
not a believer in the infallibility of major- 
ities. I reject the doctrine of the plenary 
inspiration of the ballot box. That may 
I do for the mousing demagogue, on the 



eve of an election, to preach, but few re- 
flecting men will candidly endorse it. — 
Almost everything great and noble in 
this world is in a minority — Christianity, 
wisdom, philanthropy — woefully in the 
the minority. And yet, I have an abid- 
ing faith in the propriety of universal 
suffrage^ as it exists in this country — ^the 
expression of the people at the ballot- 
box. The majority may not be right — 
The better cause may suffer a temporary- 
overthrow. But there always remains an 
appeal back to the people again. If they 
have not reached the proper point of en- 
lightenment this year, thev may the next 
There is always hope. There is always 
the confidence that, except those di- 
rectly interested in a contrary result, it 
is their desire to do right If they err, 
it is through ignorance or misapprehen- 
sion. Whoever is confident of the justice 
of his cause, of the purity of his motives, 
can afford to wait If we cannot trust 
the people, I know not where we shall go. 
There is no other depositary of power so 
safe, so removed from personal ambition, 
selfishness, and the abuses that spring 
from these besetting sins of humanity. 

Here, again, the importance of the re- 
lations subsisting between the teacher 
and the intelligence and general morali- 
ty of the people is apparent We have 
already seen the extent of the power 
which is placed in his hands to mould 
and direct the sentiments of the succeed- 
ing generation. He stands as one of the 
piUars on which rests the temple of our 
free institutions. He is admitted to the 
adytum^the inner shrinerr-and brought 
into direct intimacy with the ultimate 
depositaries of all civil power — ^witji the 
conservators of Uberty^ and lays his ^ands 
upon the secret springs of anarchy and 
good order, of war and peace. 

There is another and higher point of 
view from which tJie office of the teacher 
may be regarded. There are few men, 
be they what they may, whether believ- 
ers in natural or revealed religion, whose 
hopes do not extend beyond this fleeting 
existence. Without some such hope, la- 
tent or active, man could do nothing. In 
the jostle and Jiurry of busy life we may 
momentarily lose sight o^f the great fact 
that our interest in all material things is 
of but a passing nature. But there comes 
to every man and woman, in their calm : 
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and sober moments, a solemn sense of 
the great silence which must speedily 
succeed all the wild turmoil and giddy 
excitement of this noisy generation. — 
There will still be clamor and tumult ; 
but in it this generation will have no 
part or lot The pall of silence and blank 
oblivion will have settled over them and 
tiieir deeds. '* The fever and the fretful 
stir unprofitable," will have passed away. 
In the &ce of these stem realities we may 
emoj lucid intervals. Illusions vanish . 
The things which we pursue most eagerl v 
are stripped of their disguises and their 
vanity revealed We see how like the 
baseless fabric of a vision is much that 
we are accustomed to regard as most solid 
and substantial. We feel that we are in 
the dim novitiate, preparatory to some 
higher condition; that, after all, the 
great work of life is to erow in knowledge 
and in good ; to cherish and prize, above 
all things else, that which can alone sur- 
vive the destroying hand of time ; not to 
waste the golden moments wholly in the 
mere machinery of living and the details 
of its culinary wants. Here again the 
teacher plays an important part He is 
not to teach creeds and dogmas. He is 
not to proselytize for this or that denomi- 
nation; but to prepare the mind for the 
reception and appreciation of truth. He 
can point out the beauty of virtue and 
the repulsiveness of vice. He can desig- 
nate to the pupil the great cardinal prin- 
ciples of morality, that, when once placed 
before it, are as clear to the mental vision 
of childhood as to that of maturer age ; 
and he can do this, moreoter, without 
rendering them repulsive by the infusion 
of any of the incomprehensible refine- 
ments and technicalities of mere secta- 
rianism. He furnishes the mental disci- 
pline ; he should both inculcate and set 
the example in all the essentials of mo- 
rality, gentleness and kindness ; and leave 
the individual to choose his faith accord- 
ing to his idiosyncrasies and attractions. 
In thus laying the foundation, to some 
extent at least, of his pupils' character, 
his influence attends him through life and 
passes with him to what lies bevond. 

There has been much complaint that 
the importance of this calling has not re- 
ceived a proper recognition by the world 
in general. Narrow views respecting its 
A duties and responsibilities have prevailed. 
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The compensation has been insipiificant 
compared with the rewards which the 
talent and labor required could command 
in other fields of eifort. This evil must 
in a great measure be corrected by teach- 
ers themselves. They must learn first to 
respect their calling and to be worthy of 
it They must bear in mind its weighty 
responsibilities, its far-reaching influ- 
ences, and Sparc no pains to acquit them- 
selves creditably and to the best of their 
ability in the discharge of their duty. — 
The occupations in which men engage 
are esteemed honorable in proportion to 
the difficulties to be overcome, tne respon- 
sibilities to be borne, and the dignity and 
importance of the objects which they in- 
volve. Those which call into exercise 
mere untutored physical strength occupy 
the lowest scale; those which require 
some dexterity of movement as well as 
muscular stren^h, a higher ; those which 
relate to the mind of man, to its training 
and development, the highest of all. — 
Among the latter class, and prominent in 
the scale of precedence, is the office of the 
teacher in our public schools, whose task 
is to develope into harmonious action the 
youthful and forming mind. There is no 
higher. It lies at the foundation of eve- 
rything else. It is preparatory to eveir- 
thing that follows. Its object is to light 
up the intellect, and let in the glorious 
world of thought and imagination upon 
the mind, to which it would otherwise 
remain blind. The Statesman merely 
throws up barriers and hems in the indi- 
vidual with restrictions. His work is 
merely superficial, while that of the 
teacher penetrates to the inner life, and 
purifies the fountain itself. We cannot 
enough insist upon the necessity of a due 
preparation for this great work. There 
is need of men engaged in it with large 
discourse of reason — those who are gifted 
to see the vitality of facts — ^who have 
some other idea of Education than the 
mere cramming process, the Gradgrind 
method of burdening the memory with 
facts — ^undigested, hard, pitiless facts. — 
This is simply a mechanical education, 
which withers the inteVect while it dis- 
gusts the pupil. The object of education 
is to inflame the mind with a love of 
knowledge and a passionate desire to seek 
and find truth; to impress the student 
with the idea that one chief object of ex- 
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istence is self-culture; to furnish him 
with the requisite training for that great 
discipline which shall continue on thro' 
life — a key that will open to the possessor 
the boundless treasuries of knowledge, 
and supply him with *'a perpetual feast 
of nectared sweets, where no crude sur- 
feit reigns." 

A kind Providenoe has given Tis a glo- 
rious land in which to dwell. Never be- 
fore was there presented to the patriot a 
country so worthy of his love, his solici- 
tude, his hopes. There is in its condition 
and prospects, matter to excite the most 
opposite emotions ; pride and shame ; des- 
pair and exultation. The imagination is 
staggered at the prospect of its present 
greatness and future destiny. Its people, 
gathered from all quarters of the globe, 
possessing the chai'acteristic excellencies 
and defects of their several races, are ex- 
hibiting the grandest fusion movement — 
to borrow from the political vocabulary — 
ever witnessed. Freedom, toleration, 
equal rights, are the planks of the broad 
platform on which they stand — or are en- 
deavoring to stand, for the actual perform- 
ance seldom comes quite up to the prom- 
ise in human affairs. We must be patient 
and learn to wait The oppressive re- 
strictions that cramp the genius and fet- 
ter the energies of the subjects of the va- 
rious despotisms of Europe, are driving 
out the bone and sinew of its population. 
They seek the New World. The active, 
the enterprising, the hopeful, flock hither 
to rear their homes under a new heaven, 
and to infuse fresh vitality and added en- 
ergy into the channels of American skill 
and enterprise. A whole broad conti- 
nent, reserved until the time was ripe, 
has suddenly been opened up to the Cau- 
casian race. They are turned loose into 
it; and given steamboats, locomotives, 
electric telegraphs, printing presses and 
Republican institutions. A new phase 
of humanity is to be developed. Every- 
thing is on a grander and vaster scsde 
than the Old World ever knew. Nature 
has been prodigal of bounties. She has 
showered upon it her choicest gifts with 
an unsparing hand. She has given it a 
soil that seems of inexhaustible fertility ; 
the combined amenities of a delightful 
climate and beautiful and picturesque 
scenery ; and over it she has hung a sky 
whose azure rivals that of Italy. She 
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has heaved up huge mountain chains, 
whose peaks invade those regions 

[nourished, 
" Where the treasures of delicious snow are 
And banquets of sweet hail/' 

to feed the flashing silver of the torrents 
that troop singing down their sides, and 
water, and enrich, and beautify the whole 
broad land. She has spread out green 
savannahs that only await the plow and 
the seed, to laugh with harvests. She 
has veined the rocks with iron and gold^ 
and stored them with treasures of coal. 
She has spread out broad lakes for inland 
commerce ; and seamed the continent 
with mighty rivers that bear upon their 
shining bftcks the staple products of the 
interior on to the ocean, thence to be dis- 
tributed up and down among mankind. 
Here are all the elements of material 
greatness. The mind, overwhelmed by 
the oceanic vastness of the prospect that 
dilates before it, as it looks down the vista 
of the coming years to the development 
of these immense resources, shrinks back 
in utter impotence fiom the attempt to 
grasp it What will be the precise char- 
acteristics of the people to whom shall be 
given this fair inheritance, it is, as yet, 
difficult to say. We are still in the 
gristle. The fusion is not complete. Our 
population is yet wanting in homogeneity. 
That the Anglo-Saxon blood will predom- 
inate, however, there can be little doubt, 
or that the Anglo-Saxon energy and ear- 
nestness will be among their characteris- 
tics. - " We speak the tongue that Shaks- 
peare spake ; the faith and morals hold 
that Milton held.'^ But in the presence 
of all this material greatness and prosper- 
ity there is danger of our forgetting the 
higher and more essential elemente of 
greatness. There is danger of becoming 
absorbed in the pursuit of the mere means 
of life, forgetful of the end that should be 
kept constantly in view. We need the 
School-master abroad. We need the dif- 
fusion of intelligence and just principles 
through the community, to counteract 
our material tendencies. These are the 
forces that will bind this Union together, 
as with hooks of steel, when the tow- 
strings of compromises are consumed in 
the blaze of sectional jealousies, ignited 
by the collision of jarring interests and 
antagonistic institutions. Extent of ter- 
^ritory, population, wealth, are not the 
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elements that combine to form the high- 
est type of national greatness. This eve- 
ry student of history knows. 
" Though we sidod with the Eagles, though 

we struck the stars in risiug, 
ThoKgh we wrapped the globe iotensely, in one 

hot, electric breath, 
'Twere but power within our tether — no new 

Spirit-power conferring, 
And in life we were not better men, nor braver 

men in death." 

Send abroad the school-master then. — 
Let the School-house be reared in every 
town and hamlet, and by the green lanes, 
amid the pastoral quiet of the broad 
country — North and South— every where, 
as is to-day the case in this young and 
rising Commonwealth of the North- West, 
whose public school system has been so 
munificently endowed. Let the teacher 
he encouraged. Let the dignity of his 
office be properly recognized. Let the 
sphere of his influence be widened, and 
no effort spared to elevate and improve 
the condition of those who, with a large 
measure of hope and patience, have deter- 
mined to devote their energies to the ser- 
vice of the rising generation. Let every 
movement and organization, having this 
end in view, meet a ready sympathy and 
a hearty encouragement, should it prove 
worthy of it; and, finally, let us deter- 
mine to regard our material prosperity 
and greatness as the towering Acropolis, 
upon which we will rear, in more than 
G^recian beauty of proportion and adorned 
with a grander than Phidean or Praxitil- 
ean art, a stupendous structure of intel- 
lectual and spiritual greatness, the majes- 
tic columns of which shall be hewn from 
the diamond quarries of principle, and its 
roof and walls and floor wrought from the 
pure gold of intelligence and manly 
worth. 



A STOKY OF SCHOOL. 

BT WILLIAM R. HART. 

Ttn red light shone through the open door, 
From the round, declining sun ; 

And fantastic shadows, all about. 
On the dusty floor were thrown. 

As the faetory clock told the hour or five^ 
And the school was almost done. 

The mingled hum of the busy town 
Rose faint from her lower plain ; 
And we saw the steeple over the trees. 



With its motionless, golden vsne; 
And heard the cattle's musical low, 
And the rustle of standing grain. 

In the open casement a linci^ering bee 

Murmured a drowsy tune ; 
And, from the upland meadows, a song, 

In the lulls of the afternoon. 
Had come, on the air that wandered by, 

Laden with scents of June. 

Our tasks were finished, and lessons said, 
And we sat all hu.shed and siill, 

Listeuing to catch the purl of (he brook, 
And the whirr of the dif^tant mill ; 

And waiting the word of dismissal, that yet 
Waited the master's will. 

The master was old and his form was bent, 
And scattered and white his hair; 

But his heart was young, and there ever dwelt 
A calm and kindly air, 

Like the halo over a pictured saint. 
On his face, marked deep with care. 

His eyes were closed, and his wrinkled handf 

Wore folded over his vest. 
As wearily back in his old arm-chair 

He reclined as if to restj 
And the golden streaming sunlight fell 

On his brow and down his breast. 

We waited in reverent silence long, 

And silence the master kept. 
Though still the accustomed saintly smile 

Over his features crept ; [toil 

And we tho't that, worn with the lengthened 

Of the Summer's day, he slept. 

So we quietly rose and left our seats. 

And outward, into the sun, 
From the gathering shade of the dusty room, 

Stole silently one by one — 
For we knew by the distant striking clock, 

It was time the school was done— 

And left the master sleeping alone. 
Alone in his high-backed chair, 

With his eyelids closed, and withered palms 
Folded as in prayer. 

And the mingled light and smile on his face, 
And we knew not Death was there. 

Nor knew that, just as the clock struck five. 

His kindly soul away, 
A shadowy messenger silently bore 

From its trembling house of olay. 
To be a child with the saints of heaven, 

And to dwell with Christ alway ! 

—School Fellow. 



THANKFULNESS. 

When thou hast truly thanked thy God 

For every blessing sent, 
But little time will then remain 

For murmur or lament 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

Ability to govern a school well, seems 
almost a matter of intuition. There is 
nothing in which the practice of one 
teacher is of so little value to another as 
in this. A method which with one per- 
son may be in the highest degree success- 
ful, when adopted by another may result 
in total failure, and there is danger to the 
young teacher in following the advice and 
in attempting to carry out the systems of 
others, no matter how well the originators 
themselves have succeeded in them. El- 
ements of character so modify any meth- 
od of government, that unless two persons 
have me same constitution and tempera- 
ment, they cannot both successfully fol- 
low the same plans. Many of our best 
Educators and Disciplinarians have been 
stem and severe, but with this sternness 
and severity there have been combined 
some other traits of character, which have 
so softened and smoothed these asperities 
that they have succeeded in gaining the 
esteem and affection of pupils, and yet, 
because they were loved and respected, 
it must not be supposed that we can 
adopt them as our models. Some teach- 
ers are familiar with pupils, join in their 
gparts; but it would not do for every one 
to attempt this. Some have greater pow- 
er than others in calling out the better 
and more kindly feelings. 

Now, every one must understand him- 
self, and let him not put on armor which 
is not suited to him. With these general 
remarks, we would venture one or two 
suggestions, which we think may be of 
some service to those to whom the au- 
thority of the school-room is new and 
strange. If you would govern easily, 
govern toeU, Nothing so hard, so unsat- 
isfactory, so vexatious, as half-goYeTn- 
ment Let your pupils learn your char- 
acter and the character of the obedience 
you expect, in the first requisition you 
make upon them. Let this be some sim- 
ple thing which you can most easily en- 
force, (provided you can enforce any- 
thing), and still, let it be something 
which will demand their frequent atten- 
tion. It may be " that every one should 
sit erect and still, the moment before re- 
cess is given or school dismissed," or it 
maybe "that every pupil should beat 
work by a given time." Whatever it be, 
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see that it is done. Obtain obedience in 
the best way you can, but be sure you 
have it in this one thing before you at- 
tempt to exact it in anything else. It is 
useless for you to suppose that you can 
enforce obedience in forty particulars, 
many of which you have little opportu- 
nity to observe, if you cannot secure it 
in a single one. The kind of obedience 
which you admit at first, will be to the 
scholars the type of what you expect 
from them afterwards. See to it tiien 
that this first step is right Now is the 
time to save yourself from the care, anx- 
iety, and vexation of a poorly governed 
school. Let the after-steps in your dis- 
cipline be progressive, first takmg those 
which are most easily enforced, and then 
ceding to those more difficult Your 
trouble will be in the first few, and by 
the time you get to that most awful bug- 
bear in school discipline of which so much 
is said and written, "whispering," you 
will find that your pupils are ready to 
obey you in this as well as in other re- 
spects. I would not be understood to 
say, that all whispering would be pre- 
vented. No teacher can say of his school 
— "my scholars never whisper." He 
does not know. Me may not see them. 
They are the only ones who can answer 
this question truly. Nothing but a high 
moral standard, which it should be the 
tendency of all government to produce, 
will ensure exact obedience in this par- 
ticular, where disobedience without pos- 
sibility of detection is so easy, but there 
will be no whispering which will meet 
the teacher's eye. All will recognize the 
necessity for obedience, and it will not 
be admitted as a practice in which the 
better class of your pupils may allow 
themselves to indulge. If whispering is 
not wholly banished from the school- 
room, it will be under ban, and all will 
feel that it is a fault which none but those 
who are evilly disposed can commit — 
There must be a slyness about it which 
will mark it as mean. When this is the 
case it will not trouble you, for there are 
few scholars in our schools who are diso- 
bedie^it from positive desire and intention 
to do wrong; they only lack the positive 
desire to do right; and there are few, who 
knowing what you desire and seeing that 
you regard your own rules, will persist 
in disobedience. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

No woman is educated, says Burnap, 
who is not equal to the successful man- 
agement of a family. Although it does 
not require so much talent to rule a 
household as it does to govern a state, 
still it requires talent of the same kind. — 
As he makes the best general who has 
b^un at the lowest post and passed up 
through every grade of office — as he 
makes the best admiral who entered the 
navy in the most inferior station, because 
they, and tiiey alone, are acquainted with 
the whole compass of a subaltern's duty, 
— so that woman will manage a family 
with the greatest ease and efficiency who 
knows, experimentally, the duties of ev* 
ery member of it Daughters who njeg- 
lect this part of education are entirely 
without excuse, and mothers are still 
more to blame. The very apology which 
is often made for the neglect of it is the 
greatest condemnation of those who offer 
it It is said by those who are growing up 
in ignorance of these things : " Any one 
can leam how to keep house when it is 
necessary. Any one who loves her hus- 
band, and is devoted to his interests, will 
make herself accomplished in those things 
when she is married." As well might 
the young man say, "Of what use is it for 
me to learn a profession, or make myself 
acquainted with the details of any busi 
ness? When I am married, if I love my 
wife, it wiU then be time enough to learn 
a profession, or to accomplish myself in 
the details of business." Would there 
be any surer omen of total &ilure and 
discomfiture? That which a woman can 
leam to do in a few months under i^e 
tuition of love, can certainly be learned 
to much greater advantage under the tui- 
tion of a mother. If it is all so easy to 
learn, then certainly they are utterly in- 
excusable who neglect it. It is no deg- 
redation to the finest lady to know all 
the details of domestic affairs. It is hon- 
orable, and ought to be her pride. 
• 

LYINa. 

Lies of action are blood relation to lies 
of speech, and oral lies constitute but a 
smidl share of the falsehoods m the world. 
There are lies of custom and lies of fash- 
ion — ^lies of padding and lies of whalebone 



•lies of the first water in diamonds of 
paste, and unblushing blushes of lies to 
which a shower would give quite a differ- 
ent complexion — ^the politician's lies who, 
like a circus rider, strides two horses at 
once — the coquette's lies, who like a pro- 
fessor of legerdemain, keeps six plates 
dancing at a time — lies sandwiched be- 
tween bargains — ^lies in livery behind re- 
publican coaches, in all the pomp of gold- 
en bands and buttons — ^lies of red tape 
and sealing wax — lies from the cannon's 
mouth — ^lies in the name of glorious prin- 
ciples that might make dead heroes clat- 
ter in their graves — ^Malakoffs of Hes, 
standing upon sacred dust and lifting 
their audacious pmnacles in the light of 
eternal Heaven. 

Need we say what an uneasy, slavish 
vanity is that which won''t let a man ap- 
pear as he really is, bnt makes himafraid 
of the world and himself, and so keeps 
him perpetually at work with subterfuges 
and shams. He is dissatisfied with na- 
ture's character, and so issues false stock. 
0, how much better for himself and the 
world for a man to be brave and true — 
what God and unavoidable circumstances 
have made him — ^to come out and dare 
say I am poor, of humble birth, of hum- 
ble occupation, or don't know much. — 
What a curse this ingenuousness would 
be for social rottenness and financial 
earthquakes! How much sweeter and 
purer those actual rills of capacity and 
possession than this great brackish river 
of pretension, blown with bubbles and 
evaporating with gas — ^how much better 
than this splendid misery, these racks 
and thumb-screws that belong to the in- 
quisition of fashion, and thousands of 
shabby things — ^the shabbiest of all being 
those who are too proud to seem just 
what they are. — Chopin, 
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Injuries. — ^The noblest remedy for in- 
juries is oblivion. Light imuries are 
made lighter, and heavy ones have their 
weight taken away, by not regarding 
them. 



ETERNITY. 

A solemn miirmiir in the soul 
Tells of the world to be, 

As travelers hear the billows roll 
Before they reaek the sea. 
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HOME INFLUENCE. 

Wonldet thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearning it would still. 

Leaf, and flower, and laden bee are preachine 
Thine own sjihere, though humble first to fill 

Truly it has been said, that our duties 
are like the circles of a whirlpool, and the 
innermost includes home. A modern 
writer has designated home *' heaven's 
fallen sister;" and a melancholy truth 
lies shrouded in those few words. Our 
home influence is not a passing, but an 
abiding one ; and all powerful for good or 
evil, for peace or strife, or happiness or 
misery. Each separate Christian home 
has been likened to a central sun, around 
which revolves a happy and united band 
of warm, loving hearts, acting, thinkinp:, 
rejoicing and sorrowing together. Which 
member of the family group can say, I 
have no influence. What sorrow, or what 
happiness, lies in the power of each ! 

" A lighted lamp," writes M'Cheyne, 
" is a very small thing, and it burns calm- 
ly and without noise, yet it giveth light 
to all who are within the house." And 
so there is a quiet influence, which like 
the flame of a scented lamp, fills many a 
home with light and fragrance. Such an 
influence has been beautifully compared 
to a *• carpet, soft and deep, which, while 
it diffuses a look of ample comfort, dead- 
ens many a creaking sound. It is the 
curtain which, from many a beloved form, 
wards ofi at once the summer's glow and 
the winter's wind. It is the pillow on 
which sickness lays its head and forgets 
half its misery. This influence falls as 
the refreshing dew, the invigorating sun- 
beams, the fertilizing shower, shining on 
all with the mild lustre of moonlight, and 
harmonizing in one soft tint many of the 
discordant hues of a family picture. 
• 

Frequent written reviews are among 
the most successful means that teachers 
can employ for securing thoroughness 
and accuracy of scholarship. Several 
topics are written distinctly on the black- 
board, an(J the pupils are required to ex- 
pand them as fidly and accurately as pos- 
sible. Each pupiKis seated by himself 
and furnished with pen ink and paper ; 
but receives no assistance from either 
teacher or text-book. This mode of ex- 
amining a class fiecomplishes at least 




three important objects at the snme time. 
It affords a pure test of the pupils knowl- 
edp:e of the subject ; it is one of the best 
methods of cultivating freedom and ac- 
curacy in the use of lanjruage ; and it fur- 
nishes a valuable discipline to the pupil's 
mind, by throwing^ him entirely on his 
own resources. The task of examining 
so many separate written exercises, and 
of estimating their value, increases the 
labor of the teacher, but the gain to the 
pupil is more than an equivalent for the 
extra service required. — Mass, Teacher. 



A HOME PICTURE— OLD AGE. 

As old man sat by the chimney side— 
His face was wrinkled and wan — 

And he leaned both hands on bis stoat oak cftne> 
As if' all his work was done. 

His coat was of good old fashioned gray. 
With pockets both deep and wide, 

Where his specs and steel tobacco t>ox 
Lay snugly side by side. 

The old man liked to stir the fire, 
So near him the tongs were kept ; 

Sometimes he mused as he gaEodattheooafai, 
Sometimes he sat and slept. 

What did he see in the embers there ? 

Ah ! pictures of other years ; 
And now and then they awakened saiiles. 

But oftener they started tears. 

His good wife sat on the other side. 
In the high back cane seat chair ; 

You see 'neath the frill of her muslin cap 
The sheen of her silvery hair. 

She wears a blue checked apron now, 
And is knitting a sock for him ; 

Her pale blue eyes have a genie look. 
And she says they are growing dhau 

I like to call and tell the news, 

And chat an hour each day, 
For it stirs the blood of the old man's hearty 

To hear of the world away. 

Be kind unto the old, my friends, 
They're worn with this world's strife, 

Though bravely once, perchance, they fonghl 
The battle erst with life. 

They taught our yonthful feet to eUntb 

Upward life's rugged steep j 
Then let us lead them gently down 

To where the weary sleep. 

Ann R. Porter, 



To Daughters. — The secret you dure 
not tell year mother, is a dangerous w* 
cret, and one that will be likely to brmg 
you aonrow and sofTering In the end. 
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NO YOUNG HEART WITHOUT ITS GERM 
OP KINDNESS. 

The following case occurred during my 
experience as an instructor in a distant 
part of the country. The morning for 
commencing a school in a strange place 
arriyed. All were boisterous and noisy ; 
but, one among them, a boy of fourteen, 
whose very countenance seemed to have 
been moulded under the influence of un- 
holy pa-ssions, was the most truly disgust- 
ing candidate for education and the teach- 
er's favor that I had ever seen. The 
teacher noticed his almost fiendish pro- 
pensities for mischief, and, with a fear- 
ful heart, inquired his name and circum- 
stances. The result of his inquiry was 
that he was the neglected son of drunken 
parents, a trouble and terror to every 
teacher, notorious throughout the whole 
town as having been once in jail for steal- 
ing money from a merchant's drawer ; — 
and that he probably had come to make 
trouble in the school about to be com- 
menced. Indeed, he began his career by 
choosing his seat upon the girls' side of 
the house, and asserting, in the hearing 
of the teacher, that all the schoolmasters 
this side of a place not heaven, could not 
move him. 

The teacher learned, among other 
things, that he was really courageous and 
hat^ a coward ; and that he was willing, 
at times, to oblige his school-mates. 

He accordingly addressed him kindly 
as follows : 

" David, our school-house bell is out of 
order, and we want some scholar who is 
not afraid, and is something of a mechanic 
to climb up in the belfry and fix it. Will 
you go ?" 

" Yes, sir," said David, and he went up 
promptly, and after thoroughly putting it 
in order, came down with a smile of sat- 
isfaction, saying : 

** I have fitted it, sir." 

"Thank you," said the teacher. The 
bell was rung, school was organized. Da- 
vid, without a word or look from the 
teacher, had quietly removed his books 
and taken a seat among the boys. At the 
very first, when some trusty boy was 
wanted for any littie office in school, Da- 
vid was selected ; and he proved himself 
wortiiy of such confidence. Days passed 
on, and David needed no reprimand. — 




Every pupil was surprised ; parents were 
surprised ; David himself was surprised 
that he was, for the first time, a friend to 
a " schoolmaster." 

Time wore away, and David, under the 
influence of genial treatment, became as 
eminent as a scholar, as a dutifnl, upright 
boy, as he had ever before been notorious 
for Ijeing the very reverse ; and in little 
more than a year he was taken as a clerk 
into the very store from which he stole ; 
two years ago the writer heard of him m 
the same situation and a member of the 
church. 

I have used this instance to illustrate 
the remark that if a youth be known to 
possess one good trait, his whole heart 
may be unlocked by it as with a key. — 
David loved the exhibition of manly cour- 
age. The abuse of this quality made him 
a complete bully among his Schoolmates ; 
but the teacher caused him to experience 
pleasure from his exercises. 

He also possessed a wish to oblige, 
when respectfully asked to do so. The 
teacher made him feel that he could ren- 
der great service to himself and to the 
school. — Indiana Schoolfellow, 



A SHORT ARGUMENT. 

A GENTLEMAN was railing, a few days 
since, at a public table, against the law 
of Massachusetts, as depriving men of 
their natural rights to buy and sell and 
get gain ; and turning to his neighbor, he 
asked him if he did not think it high- 
handed oppression. The gentleman re- 
plied : 

" Sir, call it oppression if you please. 
I will state one fact well known to my- 
self. A tax bill was recently brought to 
me on my city property, of $800, for 
which I gave my check. I carefully look- 
ed into the subject, and found that $650 
of it was for the support of drunkenness. 
Now what is this but oppression ? But I 
suppose I have no rights. RumseUers 
have all. They may tax me to support 
the criminals and drunkards they make, 
$650, and I must be still." 

" Sir," said the gentleman, " Marsachu- 
setts is right It is the best argument I 
every heard. It has overthrown all my 
theory about free trade. I will say no 
more, but go the whole with you." — 
Ohio State Jcumah 
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THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 



Of the importance of the study of nat- 
ural history as a branch of education, 
there can be no question. Even inde- 
pendently of the practical applications of 
the different departments of the science 
in the various processes of agriculture, 
commerce and the arts, the mental train- 
ing it imparts is of the highest benefit 

The cultivation of the perceptive and 
reasoning faculties, the acquisition of 
skill in composition, as involved in re- 
cording the facts observed, the habits of 
healthful exercise of body in pursuing the 
study, and a rational and suitable occu- 
pation for leisure hours, are among the 
ends readily to be gained in the pursuit 
of natural science. When I speak of nat- 
ural history, I do not refer simply to a 
string of dry, harsh names in a foreign 
language, and referring to many objects 
which a youth never has seen nor may 
expect to see, except possibly in a draw- 
ing4 I mean the study of nature as dis- 
played in the woods and fields, imder the 
eye of any and every looker on. The 
child should be taught to analyze every- 
thing he sees, to examine into the why 
and wherefore, to take up some particu- 
lar act of animal life and trace it back to 
its inception, and follow it to its conclu- 
sion. He should be taught to watch how 
the bird builds its nest, of what materials, 
what number and character of eggs it 
lays, the duration of incubation, the num- 
ber of broods^in the year, the date of ap- 
pearing and disappearing, the abundance 
or scarcity as compared with other spe- 
cies, the kinds of food, etc. The frog 
should be watched, to learn when he 
leaves his mud retreat, how the eggs are 
deposited, whether in spherical masses, 
or in long ropes, how long before the em- 
bryo emerges from the shell and the in- 
terval of attaining full development of 
limbs. The fish should be traced to its 
secret haunts^ to learn when the period 
of spawning takes place, whether it 
builds a nest of grass, sticks or stones^ 
what arts pf defence it employs, what 
changes it undergoes in the different sea- 
sons. The transformations of the insect 
shoutd be followed out through its suc- 
cessive stages, so as accurately to deter- 
mine the kind of food, duration of the 
different conditions, etc., points all of the 
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highest importance in an economical 
point of view. The same general princi- 
ples will apply to every form of life. The 
student should be encouraged to write 
down what of such operations and actions 
he may have seen in his rambles. No 
matter how trivial these may seem, a re- 
cord should be made, as cultivating a 
habit of great importance. The diflScul- 
ty so often experienced in the writing of 
compositions may be remedied to a great 
extent by assigning some particular sub- 
ject in natural history to be investigated 
and reported upon. Students may be 
encouraged to procure living animals and 
keeping them in confinement, to work 
out the details of their history. Indeed 
with many species this is the only way 
in which anything can be learned re- 
specting them. I have obtained vastly 
more information respecting the frogs 
and salamanders, by watching them in 
my own room^ than I ever could in the 
fields and by the ponds. In order how- 
ever to sj'^stematize the studies first re- 
ferred to, it will be necessary to proceed 
to the formation of local cabinets. Each 
school should be provided with some sets 
of shelves as well as bottles, alcohol, etc., 
by means of which to exhibit the results 
of Saturday afternoon forays, or inciden- 
tal gatherings throughout the week. — 
The object should be to procure as com- 
plete a collection as might be convepient, 
of all the different minerals, fossil re- 
mains, animals and plants of the neigh- 
borhood. This will be very easily ac- 
complished by the help of the teacher, 
who should know enough of the art of 
taxidermy to skin a bird or quadruped. 
The processes involved are all exceeding- 
ly simple, and will be found detailed at 
sufficient length in the little pamphlet 
published by the Smithsonian institute 
which might be re-produced for distribu- 
tion among schools. Collections of skulls 
and skeletons, detached or combined, 
might be made of the domestic and other 
animals of the vicinity. The collections 
thus made or in process of accumulation, 
are now to be labelled as accurately as 
the means at command will allow. If 
the scientific names cannot be obtained, 
then some provisional ones may be adopt- 
ed serving to identify them temporarily, 
until better can be done. It must be the 
teaeher^s business to procure all the I 
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books he can get relating to the subjects 
collected, and by their means as well as 
by conference and correspondence with 
"Experts," find out what is already 
known of their history as well as the 
names by which they are recognized. In 
possession of such cabinets, it will then 
be proper to introduce some text book 
on natural history, and the course of in- 
struction, selecting one suited to the com- 
prehension of the classes. Unfortunate- 
ly, we have nothing new at our command 
bearing upon the generalities of natural 
history and adapted to this country, ex- 
cepting the text book of Zoology by 
Agassiz and Gould, which covers only 
the physiology of zoology. This work, 
however, is very admirable as far as it 
goes ftnd most highly to be recommended. 
S. P. Baird, Smithsonian Inst. 



CoMmiaakatloas. 



[For the Journal of Education. 
COURSB OP INSTRUCTION FOR OUR 
SCHOOLS. 

' KUUBER TWO. 

lyrO sooner does the scholar begin to ac- 
JLi quire the ideas .of others, than there 
arises in his mind a natural desire to im- 
part them together with the thoughts en- 
gendered by them, to others out of the 
reach of the voice. " It is true," says 
Beecher, *^ that dress does not make the 
man, but when a man is made he looks 
much better dressed up." The charac- 
ters used to represent ideas do not make 
the ideas, but when the thoughts are ful- 
ly developed their dress has much to do 
with their influence upon others. Hence 
the importance of a good style of pen- 
mamhip. Writing is, then, in my opin- 
ion, of importance secondary only to 
reading. It should be the aim of the 
Teacher to attend carefully to the forma- 
tion of the elementary charact^s that they 
may be attractive to the eye, and easily 
distingmshed from each other, and when 
combined^ that they may convey to the 

B 
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mind an idea distinct and definite 2± first 
sight. Instruction in writing as well 
as reading should be confined to the 
purely mechanical part only so long as 
will be found necessary to fix in the mind 
of the pupil the proper mode of forming 
the elementary characteis and their sim- 
plest combinations. Words written are 
but the clothing of ideas. The intellec- 
tual part of writing should be connected 
with the mechanical far earlier than 
usual. This must be done first by re- 
quiring copies of sentences or paragraphs 
easily understood and containing some 
important ti-uth, extending this process 
gradually with the increasing capacity of 
the pupil. Nor should the practice be too 
long neglected of requiring the scholar to 
give shape to his own ideas in simple nar- 
rative or familiar letters. Thereby 
thought is developed and a knowledge of 
the practical part of English Grammar 
is obtained. Let this course be pursued 
as long as the pupil remains in school, 
and it matters not if the theory of Gram- 
mar be neglected, at least until its philos- 
ophy can be appreciated. Far too much 
time is wasted in simply imitating stale 
expressions or trite sayings, that have 
little or no influence on the mind of the 
copyist. Writing, as an art merely, has 
little value. It assumes importance pro- 
portionate to the ideas it addresses to thg 
mind through the eye. 

When the child has knowledge enough 
of Reading to gain a distinct idea of sim- 
ple statements, then may he commence 
Intellectual Arithmetic. Among the first 
developed thoughts of the child are those 
of number. An acquaintance with Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic lies at the foundation 
of all correct reasoning, whether analyti- 
cal or synthetical. No other study has 
so wide a range of influence or exerts 
such a power in the formation of charac- 
ter as this. Its influence is felt in all de- 
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partments of our intellectual and moral 
being. The very essence of exactness, it 
will admit of no swerving from the path 
of right It guards against all loose hab- 
its of thought and their invariable conse- 
quent looseness of morals. It will allow 
no false reasoning, no specious sophistry, 
no tampering with facts, no idle specula- 
tions, no running after whims and sense- 
less theories. It leads to deep and ear- 
nest thought, to an intelligent investiga- 
tion of all that may be presented, to see 
if it will stand the test of sound reason 
and sober truth. It developes just these 
powers, which make the reliable man — 
good reason, sound judgment^ accurate 
memory, and a bridled fancy. The moral 
character too takes its shape to a very 
great extent from the intellect. Let not 
a written Arithmetic be placed in the 
hands of the pupil till he is able to com- 
prehend fully the nature of the examples 
he is attempting to solve. Should his 
time in school not prove suflBcient for 
both, he is better prepared to pursue his 
education in after life with a good thor- 
ough knowledge of Mental Arithmetic, 
than if, without it, his brain be crammed 
with all the rules of the numberless Arith- 
metics of our land. He has a slate and 
pencil in his head, that he can use at any 
time and in any pla<?e. He has thought, 
a solid foundation on which to build. — 
Mathematics should occupy a portion of 
the time during all school days. Alge- 
bra, Geometry, &c., may be pursued to 
great advantage in school, when time per- 
mits, in after years. 
Flatteville, Wis, j. l. p. 



CULTIVATE YOUR MIND. 

This 18 a world of change. The hopes 
and anticipations of youth are seldom re- 
alized in manhood. The visions of fancy 
fade away when we com« to experience 



life's realities. We are daily taught the 
folly of depending upon outward sur- 
roundings for happiness. Even human 
aflfection, that priceless boon may become 
a medium of disquiet or of positive tor- 
ture. Death may sever the ties which 
bind us to those we love, or coldness and 
estrangement may separate hearts that 
lived but in the light of each other's smile, 
making life a weariness until the burden- 
ed soul shall long for the rest and quiet 
of the grave. 

How dark the cloud of despondency 
which will enwrap the mind that, uncul- 
tivated and undeveloped, finds nothing 
within itself to rely upon when its depen- 
dence upon the outward, fails. 

But, when trained and disciplined by 
culture and a large experience — ^when the 
exuberance of fancy is chastened and 
subdued by contact with the actual — 
when the ephemeral visions and childish 
expectations of life's springtime are super- 
seded by the more confident (because 
better founded) and more glorious (be- 
cause farther reaching) hopes of a well 
developed manhood, then it is that the 
mind like a never-failing fountain sends 
forth streams which gladden with peren- 
nial verdure the otherwise desert tracks 
of the soul's pilgrimage. 

Then let fortune frown and friendship 
fail, and the world go by on the other 
side : connected with all that is great and 
glorious in the past, all that is hopeful in 
the future, the man is elevated above the 
storms of the present, into a serene and 
pure atmosphere where the dawing light 
of a never ending day shall shed upon 
him glimpses of the beauty and glory of 
those regions beyond the boundaries of 
time and sense. Reader if you would un- 
derstand and enjoy this, cultivate your 
mind, and do so with reference to its im- 
mortality. A. J. c. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS. 
theobeticalLT and practically considered. 

J NUMBER TWO. 

Passing from the consideration of the 
right or duty of the State to provide in- 
struction for the children of the people, 
we come next to regard the meat's to be 
employed. How shall the child be ed- 
ucated, his faculties and powers develop- 
ed and strengthened in accordance with 
the laws of mind and the relations he 
bears to society ? 

Education does not consist in merely 
developing the intellect Many have 
joined the crusade against ignorance and 
echoed the cry of popular education who 
have no just idea or sense of the impor- 
tance of moral instruction or heart train- 
ing. Their idea of education is confined 
to the acquisition of seientific principles, 
philosophical deductions and abstract his- 
torical truths. 

" Star-eyed science/* is the deity they 
worship, and they have no patience with 
those who insist upon the necessity of re- 
ligious instruction. 

On the other hand there are those who 
regard the religious element as the most 
important component in individual char- 
acter and who have no faith in and will 
give no support to any system of educa- 
tion which does not embrace some definite 
form of religious belief as a basis or fund- 
amental part of its teachings* Again, a 
great many regard the education of their 
children simply as the performance of a 
pergonal duty, growing out of the relation 
of parent, and they are governed by fash- 
ion and custom as to the amount and 
kind of instruction they furnish, the same 
as th^ are, with regard to food and rai- 
ment 

The error of each of these classes of 
individuals will be discovered, when we 
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consider the true object of education, 
which I conceive to be — the proper culti- 
vation and development of all the facul- 
ties and powers of the iiidividaal with 
reference to the relations he sustains to 
himself to hisfellowmen and to God. 

Let the reader examine this definition, 
carefully analyzing the principles contain- 
ed in it^ and he will havd a guage with 
which to measure the deficiencies and er- 
rors of every system of instruction. 

Some teachers neglect to develop one 
part of the child's nature, some another, 
but the most fatal defect consists in not 
developing the faculties of the child with 
reference to actual existing relations. 

Leaving this point for the present, let 
us consider the kind of organization or 
system required by our definition ef ed- 
ucation. As we possess a physical, an 
intellectual, a moral and a social nature, 
our system of education should be fitted 
to develope us in all these respects. 

Economical <?oiisiderations undoubted- 
ly influenced the first founders of the 
common school system. The inability 
of parents to provide suitable instructors 
for their children at home, rendered it 
necessary that they should unite thefr 
means and efforts ; hence, the school- 
house and the congregating of the chfldren 
therein. In many European countries 
the children of the highei* classes (females 
especially) receive the greater part of 
their education at home under the guid- 
ance of a tutor or governess, and I have 
met with many parents who would pur- 
sue the same plan here, were it not for 
the expense attending it 

This is a great mistake. If there were 
enough of competent instructors and each 
parent abundantly able to provide a teach- 
er for his children, it would yet be ftr bet- 
ter to educate them with others m the 
common school room. 
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This would be true if education consist- 
ed only in intellectual development. — 
There are few children who " love learn- 
ing for learning's sake," so as not to need 
the stimulus which the excitement and 
emulation of the school-room furnish. — 
The contact of mind with mind, the de 
sire to excel, and the pleasure arising 
from the faithful performance of a task^ 
are powerful incentives to intellectual ex- 
ertion. An over-crowded class is object- 
ionable; but few teachers like to conduct 
a recitation when less than half a dozen 
pupils are engaged on the lesson. Again, 
the active sports engaged in by school- 
children, are well calculated to develop 
the physical powers. The playground is 
as necessary an accompaniment to a school 
room as a black board. There should be 
separate grounds for each sex, planted 
with shade and ornamental trees, and fur- 
nished with all necessary appliances to 
promote cheerful and healthy exercise. — 
American females are too much like hot- 
house plants, they do not take enough 
out-door exercise. 

They are mewed up in the house day 
after day, often engaged in unhealthy sed- 
entary employments, and when they do 
venture into the streets, they cover their 
heads with a parasol to exclude the sun, 
their faces with a thick vail to exclude the 
fresh air, preferring dyspepsia and con- 
sumption to a hightened complexion and 
full chest. 

It is useless to attempt to reform the 
mothers, but we may do something with 
the daughters. Let the play-ground be 
supplied with swings, jumping ropes, 
trundling hoops, balls and the like, and 
the exercise obtained during the walk to 
and from school, and at the daily recess, 
and intermission, will produce effects of 
incalculable importance to the mental and 
physical well being of generations yet un- 
born. 
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But it is chiefly on account of its effect 
upon the moral and social nature of chil- 
dren that we regard their education in 
masses essential to the perfection of a sys- 
tem of instruction — which points we will 
consider in om: next number, a. j. c. 



THE GUARDIANS OF OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 



KUUBER ONE. 

Town Superintendents, School and 
District Boards, are, by law, made the 
guardians of the Public Schools of the 
State. To them are intrusted the educa- 
tional interests of the youth. The trust 
is an important one, excelling, by &r, 
any mere monetary consid^ation how- 
ever large ; in as much as mind is more 
precious and durable than gold and silver. 

It is to be presumed that the people, 
whose children are to receive their edu- 
cation under the direction of these officers, 
will select men to fill these responsible 
stations, who have qualifications for them. 
In doing this, they would only use the 
same discrimination which they are ac- 
customed to use in securing minor inter- 
ests which they intrust to others. — 
Wishing to construct a dwelling, they do 
not seek a plan of it at the hands of a 
tradesman or of a professional man, but 
of a mechanic ; of one whose skill in such 
matters has been properly cultivated and 
thoroughly tested. To such a one, in 
whom is laid the foundation of responsi- 
bility in such matters, is confided the 
construction of the 'edifice ; and confi- 
dence here will not be misplaced. Also 
they do not go to the lawyer for medical 
advice, nor to the physician with a suit 
at law. That individual is sought who 
has qualifications in the direction of the 
interest involved. And why not apply the 
same rule when men ate to be sdected to 
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whom shall be confided the education of 
our children? Indeed, this u supposed 
to be the case, and men allow to their 
sagacity its legitimate exercise here, as 
they do touching other interests which 
they feel under obligation to protect and 
enhance. 

It is expected that this Journal will be 
read by every City and Town Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the State, and by 
the members of every Board of Educa- 
tion. And to them I wish to address 
myself in this communication; and be- 
cause much, very much, is depending 
upon the manner and faithfulness in and 
with which they discharge their duties. 

Our school laws contemplate that every 
officer, elected under its provisions, will 
wisely and efficiently fill his station un- 
der them. In a young and growing state 
like ours, where foundations are being 
laid, and where seeds are being planted 
for future growth, there can be no sine- 
cures. As said Lord Nelson, when about 
to descend with his fleet upon the French 
squadron in the Bay of Aboukir, ** Eng- 
land expects every man to do his du- 
ty," so now, Wisconsin demands that 
her pioneer citizens shall be faithful 
to their trusts. What are our rail roads 
and harbors, mines of wealth and extend- 
ed fields waving in the yellow harvest, 
when compared with the jewels that 
gather around our family fires, and are 
nurtured into men and women under the 
fostering hand of Education ? This earth, 
from mountain top to lowest vale, was 
made for mind, and without mind to act 
upon it and through it, it is but a worth- 
less ball in God's universe. Bones and 
sinews even, without a motive power to 
wield them and to make them efficient in 
the right direction, are no better than 
. bones of iron and ropes of hemp. Beauty 
11 is vain, except as the inclosed spirit shall 
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shine through its gauzy texture and gar- 
nish each thread with the mellow tints of 
virtue. Mind is every thing, and schools 
are its nurseries. 

Schpol officers, then, are not to be mere 
cyphers in their stations ; nor bare clerks 
to see that dollars and cents are properly 
counted, and that debts and credits bal- 
ance. Dollars and cents are only as the 
oil in the machinery that aids to keep the 
wheels and levers in easy motion ; but 
they are no part of the machinery itself, 
nor do they enter, at all, into the abid- 
ing results. It is well to have them, 
and to use them discreetly, as the means 
to an end ; but let no school officer sup- 
pose that the centre and circumference of 
his work lie there. 

The limits of this article forbid that I 
should call attention to more than one 
subject. But this is by no means an un- 
important one. They should give care- 
ful attention to school house arrange- 
ments, for these will exert a veiy decided 
influence upon the. pupils that will assem- 
ble there for a century or more to come. 
And first, where shall the site of the 
building be? This is a question that may 
be asked, with solicitude, even a hundred 
times or more in our state the present sea- 
son. For, many old districts will build 
new school houses, and new districts will 
be organized and buildings must be erect- 
ed in them, and these all must be located 
somewhere. See to it that the location is 
a healthy one. Do not place your school 
house either in or beside a stagnant pool 
of water, because it happens to be the 
geographical centre of the district; nor 
upon the north-east side of a mill-pond, 
unless you wish the pupils to shake with 
the ague. See that the location is a pleas- 
ant one. There may be a beautiful grove 
upon a slightly elevated spot of ground, 
and a neat and tasty building nestling 
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there would remind one of "Academus' 
sacred shade,'* and there is the tery spot 
which 3^ou should advise the people to 
select Suppose it does cost money ; pay 
it quickly and cheerfully; it will be a 
splendid investment Two or three dol- 
lars apiece now for each family in the 
distiict, will expand into thousands, in 
the future cultivation of the cheerful, 
beautiful and lovely in the minds of their 
children. Or, if the location must be the 
open prairie, avoid the sloughs and low 
grounds ; and plant trees plentifully upon 
it, immediately, .that no time be lost in 
their growth. And be sure in either case 
that the site be large enough. Something 
more is needed than simply room to pass 
around the building without rubbing both 
fence and wall with the elbows. In this 
large world there is room enough ; and it 
is bot necessary to compress the educa- 
tion of a child into a four by eight rods 
^reK Large minds cannot grow thus 
confined, unless they spindle upward 
upon a narrow base, liable to be over- 
turned by a breeze that would serve only 
to fan the brow that canopies a noble soul, 

School officers, as well as others, sho'd 
look ^<»U to these foundations of things, 
for mind and eternity are involved ; the 
one is the most valiuible existence, and 
the other the longest period. 

Eacine^ Wis. m. p, %., 



[For the Journal of Educatfon. 
THB INSTB.UCTIONS OF THE SCHOOL- 
ROOM. 

The instructions of the school-room, if 
properly administered, are not inferior In 
value to those of any other department of 
life. It is here that the physical consti- 
tution of our youth is to he developed in 
strength, symmetry and beauty, and pre- 
pared for the arduous labors of useful 
life ; here, the intellect is to be awakened 



into activity, unfolded, matured and qual- 
ified for the duties of the citizen, the pat- 
riot, the statesman and the christian ; 
here, the moral man is to receive his con- 
trolling influence, and determining char- 
acteristics. Here, those emotions are to 
be awakened, those sentiments inspired, 
and those principles inculcated, which 
shall lead aright, and prompt to deeds of 
noble daring, and virtuous and holy ac- 
tion. It is here, in short, that the im- 
mortal mind, as it came from the band of 
Deity, with relations infinite and interests 
eternal, is committed to the mechanist, 
who is to give it vital energy, develop, 
mold and perfect it, and prepare it for 
the end for which it was designed — for 
usefulness, for happiness, and for God — 
here that the rising generations are to be 
disciplined, educated and prepared for 
their responsibilities to society, to the 
state, the church, and to their Creator. 

Too much care, then, cannot be exer- 
cised, in an effort to render the influences 
of the school-room such as shall accom- 
plish these great objects of study and dis- 
cipline : in selecting such studies and 
adopting such exercises, and discipline, 
and in engaging such teachers, and se* 
curing such fiicilities and appliances, as 
shall instruct aright the intellect, enlarge 
the understanding, strengthen the judg« 
ment, give a healthy tone to the feelings, 
control the will, refine the taste and spir- 
itualize the soul. Every influence exert- 
ed goes to form the character and fix the 
destiny, and every impression made is 
eternal in its consequences, reaching be- 
yond time into the infinite future, in its 
effects upon the character and happiness 
of man. Then, if the schoolroom be un- 
pleasant and repulsive in appearance, the 
sensibilities of the student must suffer — 
if the school book be imperfect and wrong, [ 
its teachings will be wanting and incor- I 
rect — if the teacher be deficient and un- I 
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qualified, all his instructions will be in- 
complete and defective — and, if the facih- 
ties and appliances for study and illustra- 
tion, experiment and demonstration, be 
few and inefficient, all the instructions of 
the schoolroom, will be either wholly 
wrong, or imperfect and inadequate. — 
Then, with what care should every school 
room be built and furnished, should ev- 
ery text-book be selected, and every 
teacher chosen I 

Again, the instructions of the school- 
room, especially here in this " Prairie- 
land," have a great work to accomplish. 
Not many years hence and the Valley of 
the Mississippi will be the central power, 
as it is now the geographic centre, of the 
United States ; and whatever governs and 
controls its destiny, will govern and con- 
trol the destiny of the Republic Who- 
ever corrupts the youth and degenerates 
the people of the Mississippi Valley, cor- 
rupts and degenerates a nation. But 
whoever educates and renders virtuous 
the youth, and reforms the people of this 
country, protecting and securing them 
from moral degeneracy, educates, happi- 
fies, and secures the permanency of a 
great Republic, effects incalculably the 
good of humanity, and bltoes the world; 
for, a knowledge of science, literature 
and art, and the discipline of mind con- 
sequent upon a thorough pursuit of the 
same, together with the regularity of hab- 
its secured, are equally essential to the 
reformatory energy and progress of so- 
ciety, the stability and perpetuity of a 
Republic, and the highest good and hap- 
piness of mankind. 

To the accomplishment of these ends 
and these great purposes, then, should 
all our schools be adapted, and should 
unite all their interests and labors ; for 
it is only by a united effort that these 
object^ can be accomplished. a. c. s. 

Milton, Wis, 
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[For the Jourtial of Education. 
EDUCATION. 

Man is a child of God. He is so, not 
simply because he was called into being 
by the Almighty, but because he is crea- 
ted in the image and likeness of his Maker. 

That man^s faculties, though finite in 
degree, are in ki?id the same with those 
of the Lord, is demonstrated from the fact 
that man is commanded to be holy as God 
is holy. Likeness of character consists in 
likeness of acts and conditions of like fac- 
ulties and susceptibilities ; and if man 
were not mentally constituted in the im- 
age of his Father, it would bo vain to 
command him to be of a like character. 

Education in its true and extended sense 
means the development or drawing forth 
of this divine or seminal image in man, 
with ever increasing fullness, in harmony 
with the Supreme. The soul, upon which 
this office is exerted is as eternal in regard 
to the future as God himself; and must 
become happy and advance in blessed- 
ness as it approaches its divine original ; 
or miserable as it recedes from Ilim. — 
How all-important, therefore, is education. 

The Almighty himself, is the Great 
Teacher ; for he only can communicate a 
knowledge of himself; but He operates 
both directly and indirectly. In all cases 
however, one indispensable condition of 
the attainment of a right education, is a 
voluntary co-operation on the part of the 
learner. Strength of character, integrity 
and wisdom depend on acts of will, A 
man or child is that, which in the right 
use of means, he wills himself to be. 

All subordinate teachers must conform 
to the laws of the Great Teacher. The 
commandments which God has written 
in his volume of nature, are as obligatory 
as those written in the volume of his 
word. God has ordained, in this life, an 
inseparable connection between a health- i 
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ful body and a healthful mind. So long 
as mind remains a tenant of this taber- 
nacle of flesh, the command — "go preach 
the kingdom of God," cannot be disjoined 
from the command — " and heal the sick." 
In education, the law whereby different 
organizations produce different effects, al- 
so demands attention. The organic law 
is potential in all things, at all times and 
everywhere. Trees and plants differ in 
organization; therefore trees and plants 
differ in their fruits and other productions. 
You may insert different grafts upon the 
same stock ; yet, notwithstanding they all 
receive nourishment from the same roots 
and stem, their fruits vary according to 
their organic peculiarities. Thus it is in 
nations and in all social organisms. Mon 
archical, aristocratic and republican insti 
tutions do not and cannot educate men to 
the same character ; neither can our in- 
stitutions in the South educate men to 
the same character as those in the North. 
This power of the organic law is no less 
forcible in schools. A school system and 
discipline should be such as to draw forth 
the mental and moral powers of youth in 
free, generous and candid directions ; to 
form the mind and body to hardihood ; — 
to educate the will into habits of fixed and 
concentrated attention ; ^ to cultivate 
promptness as well as accuracy and depth 
thought, with vigor of imagination ; and 
to imbue the heart with an ardent love of 
truth, of justice, of humanity, of piety. — 
Scholars should be trained to wisdom. — 
Wisdom consists in choosing a right end 
and right means to accomplish it ; and in 
executing such purpose with courage, en- 
ergy and a confident reliance upon the 
Almighty. For he who fights God's bat- 
tles has God upon his side, and is sure of 
rictory ; though he water his cause with 
his own blood, his cause still conquers, 
1 and he himself ascends to a higher glory. 
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It is absurd and impious to suppose that 
God*s truth can be defeated. This noble 
reliance upon divine help, sustained the 
prophets and apostles in times past ; and 
must and ever will sustain the righteous 
and wise in all ages. The development 
of this principle is one part of a correct 
education. 

Not by one force of circumstance only, 
but by all forces and circumstances is 
character or education formed. School 
systems and discipline may be very good, 
but if the system and discipline at home 
be bad, the labors of the teacher are coun- 
teracted. Parents and guardians, who, 
instead of co-operating with the teachers 
at school encourage or connive at a con- 
trary disposition in their children, do 
much harm ; they impair the efficiency of 
the school ; they inflict a lasting evil upon 
others ; and very greatly retard the gen- 
eral public advance and happiness. The 
most powerful and iiiorough means for 
the elevation of society, and the prosper- 
ity and stability of a nation, is the right- 
ful education of the youth ; and whoever 
strikes a blow at this foundation, commits 
an evil from which flow very sad and fear- 
ful consequences. 

The great Author of nature, has also 
ordained laws in the mental constitution 
of man, to which we must conform in the 
work of education. 

Imitation and emulation are very dis- 
tinct forces. Imitation incites us to copy 
the manners and habits of others. Emu- 
lation exerts a deeper power ; it s^ks to 
equal or excel in real or supposed worth. 
A child may imitate a grown person. — 
The action is external He may do it in 
sport; or, insensibly, from habit A 
child, also, may be instructed to venerate 
the character and admire the actions and 
life of a great and good man ; and to 
mould himself after his example. But 
emulation puts not forth its greatest force i 
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except between persons who are equal or 
nearly equal. Emulation is a kind of 
race. We do not willingly, or with alac- 
rity, engage in a race with others, unless 
we have some hope to win, or to be equal; 
or at least not to be distanced in the con- 
test Thus nature in inciting children 
onward in the career of mental improve- 
ment, by the force of emulation, one of 
her strongest powers, does not stand so 
far off from them as at the great distance 
of mature manhood. The man acts on 
the child by reverence, authority, the 
force of imitation and love ; rarely, if at 
all, through emulation, except in youth 
when ripening into manhood. But na- 
ture presents to the small child, another 
child still more advanced ; to this other, 
a third : and so continually, the great law 
of emulation, by connecting links, unites 
childhood to youth ; and youth to man- 
hood ; and urges on the whole family of 
man and successive generations in un- 
ceasing progress. 

One evil child does very great harm to 
many. One generous and noble youth 
may influence multitudes for good. — 
ChUdren are by a law of nature, and to 
an inconceivable extent, either for good 
or evil, the educators of children. This 
instructs us that the education of no child 
can be safely neglected ; and that all so 
ciety and the whole nation are interested 
in the education of all children. 

Emulation needs guidance and disci- 
pline that it may not degenerate into ill 
will or enmity. When we direct our 
thoughts to our Father above, we perceive 
that all mankind, being the offspring of 
one Parent, are brothers, and have a com- 
mon interest Malignant rivalry must 
not exist among them. It is right and 
commendable for one brother to seek 
his own full and perfect development, 
according to the capacities given to him 
by his Creator, 'even if that development 
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should exalt him in honor and power far 
above all others ; but it is base, malig- 
nant and injurious, for any one to seek 
or desire to retard another, in order to 
gain a superiority. Let each be educated 
to the top of his ability ; and if my neigh- 
bor's capacity is more than mine, may I 
ever thank God for it ; just as I thank 
God that there are Angels and Seraphim 
higher than men. Truly educated and 
conformed to the will of the Supreme, 
all rational beings are co-members one of 
another; and the advancement, beauty 
and blessedness of one, is for the common 
good of all ; just as the hand is benefited 
by the strength of the foot, and each 
member by the health and perfection of 
all the members. This is Christain doc- 
trine ; and it is so, because the principle 
is founded in the very nature of things 
which the All-wise Creator has ordained. 
It is indispensable, therefore, to a correct 
education, that emulation be so guided 
and instructed, as to incite, not to hate 
or to subversive competition, but to love 
and good works. 

God's character and purposes are re- 
vealed in the Scriptures ; neither can the 
human mind be developed or drawn forth 
in conformity with the Divine, except as 
indicated in the Bible. The doctrines 
and life of Christ enter into the founda- 
tion and superstructure of all truthful 
education. But there are many distinct 
departments in the great and unending 
work of training the human mind. Pa- 
rents, the Clergy and Teachers, have 
their separate and various functions. Yet 
can no school be safely entrusted with 
the education of youth, which ignores the 
practical duties of Christian piety, of rev- 
erence to God, and love to man as taught 
in the sacred volume. 

JSaeine, WU. h. h. t. a. 

• 

CoNSciBWCB. — Man's dominion ends, says 
Bonaparte, where that of cousoien«e commences, 
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Office of Sup't. of Pub. Instruction, > 
Madison, April 15th, 1856. J 

Desiring to meet, as far as possible, the 
Teachers, School OflScers, and Friends of 
Education generally, in the several coun- 
ties of the State, for the purpose of con- 
ference, I hereby caU a series of Educa- 
tional Conventions, to be holden as fol- 
lows: 

In Elkhom, May 2d and 8d. 

In Janesville, May 6th and 7th. 

In Monroe, May 9 th and 10th. 

In Shullsburg, May ISth and 14th. 

In Mineral Point, May 16th and 17th. 

In Lancaster, May 20th and 21 si 

In Prairie du Ghien, May 23d and 24:th. 

In La Crosse, May 27th and 28th. 

In Richland Centre, June 2nd. 

In County Seat of Adams Co., June 
6th. 

In Baraboo, June 9th and 10th. 

In Portage City, June 12th and 18th. 

In Juneau, June 17th and 18th. 

In Je£ferson, June 20th and 21st 

In Waukesha, June 24th and 25th. 

In Racine, June 27th and 28th. 

In Kenosha, July 1st and 2nd. 

[To be Continued, 

It is desired of the Town Superintend- 
ents in. the several places designated in 
the foregoing list, that they make such 
arrangements for the Conventions, with 
regard to place of meeting, accommodar 
tion of members, &c., as maybe required. 

The following Order of Business is re<- 
spectfuUy submitted : — 

FIRST DAY. 

10 o'clock A. M., Organization. 

'* Address by State Su- 

perintendent 

11 o'clock, A. H., Miscellaneous Busi- 
ness, 
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12 o'clock, M., Recess. 



2 o'clock, p. H., Discussion on Uniform- 
ity of Text Books. 

8 o'clock, p. H., Call by towns ag to 
condition and progress of Education. 

4 o'clock, p. M., A Paper on Moral Ed- 
ucation in our Schools. 

5 o'clock, p. M., Recess. 

8 o'clock, p. M., Address. 

SECOND DAT. 

9 o'clock A. M., Miscellaneous Business. 

10 o'clock, A. M., Lecture on Physical 
Education. 

11 o'clock, A. M., Call by towns as to 
condition and progress of Education. 

12 o'clock, H., Recess. 

2 o'clock, p. M., Discussion on the sub- 
ject of County Lyceums as a means of 
promoting the interests of Education. 

8 o'clock A Paper on School Govem't. 

4 o'clock, A Paper on Union Schools. 

5 o'clock, p. H., Recess. 
8 o'clock, p. M., Address. 

Each paper and address will be followed 
by brief discussion if the time will per- 
mit. 
ISTTfae papers of the State will please copy. 

A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, 
Sti^t Pub, Inat 



AN ACT 

To aathorlae the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to subscribe for a certain number of 
copies of the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
The PeooU of the State of J^sootuih rtpreiented tn 

Senate ana AMtenMjft do enact asfoUowe : 

Section 1. The State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, from year to year, 
so long as he snail deem expedient, is 
hereby authorized to subscribe for so 
many copies of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education, published by the State Teach- 
ers' Association, at the price of fifty cents 
per year as shall be sufficient to supply 
one copy to each organized school district 
in the state ; Provided^ The State Super- 
intendent be aUowed to publish free of 
expense to tiie state, any and all matters 
of an educational character, that he may 
wish to publish from month to month in 
the colunms of said Jol^'naL The said 
periodical shall be sent by the publishers 
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to the clerk of each school district in the 
state, and to each town superintendent in 
the state. It shall be the duty of each 
district clerk, to cause each volume to be 
bound at the expense of the district, and 
to be kept in the library of such district, 
subject to the general library regulations. 

Sec. 2. A sum sufficient to par for the 
number of copies of said Journal so sub- 
scribed for, is hereby annually appropri- 
ated from the income of the school fund, 
and the same shall remain in the treasury 
subject to the draft of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, to be drawn 
quarterly, and paid over to the publisher 
of said journal. 

Sec. 8. In making the annual appor- 
tionment of the income of the school fund 
among the several towns and cities of this 
8tate,it shall be the duty of the State Super- 
intendent to deduct from the whole amount 
otherwise subject to apportionment, such 
sum as may be necessary to pay for said 
journal at the price above named. 

Sec. 4. In certifying to the State Treas- 
urer, the apportionment of the school fund 
annually, the State Superintendent shall 
state in such certificate, the aggregate 
amount deducted according to the provis- 
ions of this act 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage. 
JOSHUA STARK, 
Speaker ow tem of the Assembly. 
L. P. HARVEY, 
President pro tem of the Senate. 

Approved March 19, 1666. 

WM. A. BARSTOW. 



Walker House, ) 
Milwaukee, March 28, 1856. j 
The Editorial Committee of the WUconain 
Journal of Education met pursuant to notice. 
A. J. Craig, Jne. G. McMynn, W. Van Xess, 
V. Butler, If. C. Bustin and A. C. Spioer were 
present. A J. Craig was called to the Chair 
and A. C. 0picer was appointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting was stated, viz : to 
confer with the Btate Superintendent in relation 
to carrying out the provisions of an act lately 
passed by the Legislature, authorizing the State 
Superintendent to subscribe for a certain num- 
ber of copies of the Journal. The State Super- 
intendent being present, by invitatloB, made 
a statement in regard to the circumstances un- 
der which the bill was passed, and expressed a 
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wish that the Journal should be the Organ of 
the Department of Public Instruction, and that 
Mome arrangement should be mode by which he 
might have a voice in deciding as to the char- 
acter of the Journal. 

On motion of Jno. G. McMynn, the Commit- 
tee proceeded to ballot for editor to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the resignation of Geo. 6. 
Dodge Esq. Uon. A. C. Barry was unanimous* 
ly elected a member of the Editorial Committee. 

On motion of Jno. G. McMynn, it was order- 
ed that on the title page of the Journal, after 
the words " The Organ of the State Teachers' 
Association'' the following " Also of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction" should be inserted. 

The Resident Editor then stated that he had 
assumed the responsibiliry of having three thou- 
sand extra copies of the Ist number of the Jour- 
nal printed, upon the request of the State Su- 
perintendent. The Committee then voted to ap- 
prove the action of the Resident Editor. 

On motion of Jno. G. McMynn, it wa« voted 
that the Treasurer be required to give bonds 
satisfactory to the Chairman and Secretary of 
the Editorial Committee, for the safe keeping 
and faithful disbursement of ali money that 
may come into his hands. 

The Committee authorized the Resident Ed- 
itor to enter into contract with the State Su- 
perintendent of Publio Instruotion, to furnish 
the Wisconsin Journal of Education to the State 
according to the provisions of the law enacted 
during the present session of the Legislature, 
and to contract to publish such additional num- 
ber of copies ts he may deem expedient 

Committee voted that the Chairman and Sec- 
retory of this meeting act in the same capacity 
during the current year. Adjourned. 

A J. CRAIG, Ch'n. 

A C. Spicbb, Sec'y. 



^^^ Chicago is destined to be great in ev- 
ery thing. Her citizens seem anxious that her ' 
educational development shall keep pace with 
her unparalleled physical growth. Read what 
they are doing there for schools : 

A beautiful building three stories high, of 
Athens marble, has just been erected in Chicago 
for a high school. The buildmg is 38 feet by 
88, and stands in an eligible position in the 
western part of the city, and cost $36,000. The 
school is to go into operation the present season. 

Another school house is also under contract^ 
for the North part of the oity, to cost $25,000. i 
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THINK OF IT. 

'T'HERB are about twenty thousand youth in 
•*- our state growing up in ignorance and conse- 
quent rice. It is from this class that our 
almshouses, jails and prisons will be filled ; it 
is to guard against the crimes of this class that 
our police is organized, and the costly machin- 
ery of criminal prosecution kept in order. — 
Reasoning knows no arguments that will reach 
this class; patriotism knows no appeals that 
will affect them ; liberty with them is synony. 
mons with license, and the public good an ab- 
straction. 

It is the opinion of our wisest educators that 
ninety-nine hundredths of our youth would be- 
come moral and intelligent citizens, should 
they attend school regularly and punctually 
from the age of six to sixteen years. Poor as 
our schools are they will do as much as this. 
Four-fifths of all the juvenile criminals in our 
country are found to have been truants from 
school, or else so situated that they hare ner- 
er attended school. It is truancy and inregu- 
larity that keep the schools in many parts of 
our state from making any progress. This is 
particularly the case in our cities and large 
Tillages. These evils are the prolific parent 
of all the petty vices that are but germs of the 
upas of crime that is casting its deadly shade 
in lengthened shadows over the state. 

Every government ought to exercise the 
power of self-protection, should guard against 
its own subversion. Morality and knowledge 
are the safe guards of the republic. This is an 
axiomatic truth, but, like many truths of this 
character, often lost sight of in our legislation. 
We enact laws to punuh crime, not to prevent 
it We wait until vice has become herculean 
before we attack it — forgetting that the mon- 
ster could have been strangled while in the 
cradle. All the states claim, and many exer- 
cise the right of taxing property to sustain 
systems of public instruction. The general 
government recognizes an obligation to pro- 
vide education for every child,, in the munifi- 
cent endowment bestowed upon our public 
schools. Now, if the property of the state 
, may be mode to sufltain the flohools—the right 
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to tax carries with it the right to edwafe. If 
it is the duty of the state to tax for edneational 
purposes, it is also a duty te see that its pur- 
poses are not thwarted. The state does not 
provide schools only for the purpose of allou}- 
ing its children to become intelligent citizens. 
The schools are established for the purpose of 
protection, and if this purpose be not realized^ 
the objeetfl of the government are defeated. A 
practical question is — are we educating the 
youth of the state ? Let the register of almost 
every School, public and private, in our state 
answer; let the crowds of vagrants thi^t infest 
our streets answer ; let the police reports in our 
daily papers answer. We appeal to police of- 
ficers, teachers and editors to say, whether, 
under existing forms of education, we may 
hope to see our youth grow up to aa honorable 
manhood. 

We would not recommend legislation on this 
matter yet; the magnitude of the evil is not 
yet understood ; the people need more facts, 
more observation, more reflection. Law should 
so far as possible, be an exponent of public 
feeling ; but we hope the day is not far distant 
when the people of our state will see and/eej 
that no child must be allowed to grow up in 
ignorance and crime, who has a mind to edu- 
cate. Of what use is matter without mind? — 
It is the mind of the state that gives it power 
— railroads, steamboats, telegraphs and cities 
are only the great words with which mind pic- 
tures its thoughts. It is our duty to educate 
all. We must have asylums for the deaf and 
dumb, the blind and the insane ; we must have 
hospitals for the sick and infirm — ^prisons for 
the criminal — houses of refuge for the deso- 
late. This is well. Christianity and philoso- 
phy point to these as their brightest jewels, 
and their noblest monuments ; but a time may 
come when it shall be thought nobler to pre- 
vent crime than to punish it — then the prison 
will be tenantless; when it shall be thought 
better so to educate that all shall be rich, then 
the alms-house shall be without an inmate; 
when the laws of our nature shall be so well 
understood that obedience to them shall con- 
vert our asylums into schools. We want light. 
Let the press, the pulpit ud the rostrum ra- 
diate it, until education shall be considered as 
necessary a condition of life as the air and the 
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son-light. Ijet not the terrible leuons of the 
pMt be lost npon us ; let us not refuse to listen 
to the mutturing. premonitions of the volcano 
that maj soon burst forth ; the future, gilded 
as it is by the hues that hope oasts oyer it, is 
dark and threatening. We must educate. 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



MiLWATTKEE Pfblic SCHOOLS. — The schools 
commenced the summer term on the 14th inst. 
We last term visited the 2d Ward School— Mr. 
F. C. Pomeroy Principal — and were pleased 
with the neatneit and order of the school. — 
Mr. P. works hard and does good; and al- 
though he labors under difficulties that would 
discourage some men, he resolutely meets and 
overcomes them. 

The following are the names of the Principals 
of the different Schools, ^employed for the ensu- 
ing year : 

First Ward, — Qeo. McWhorter. Second 
Ward,— H. W. Spaulding. Third Ward,— F. 
C. Pomeroy. Fourth Ward, — C. H. Martin. 
Fifth Ward,— John Drew. 

Eevosha Public Schools. — The North 
Ward School closed on the 11th inst. This 
school has, during the past year, been under 
the charge of Mr. V. Butlbb. Mr. B. is an 
earnest teacher and is winning friends among 
those who know the conditions of a good school 
He is doing a good work. The Public School 
No. 1 will close on the 18th inst. It is under 
the charge of Mr. J. G. McEindley, who has 
conducted it with marked ability during the 
past two years. Kenosha is still among the 
first in respect to Public Schools. 

^a^ The Bacine Public Schools closed the 
winter term on the 11th inst. There will be a 
Tacation of three weeks. The teachers and 
pupils of Kenosha Public Schools, to the num- 
ber of more than one hundred, visited the Ra- 
eine Schools during the examination. The visit 
wa« a pleasant one. 

/gr^The Public School at Beaver Dam, Itlr. 

N. 0. Harvey Prin., closed on the 11th inst 

We hear very favorable reports of this school 

Mr. H. is doing a man*9 work in Beaver Dam. 

■ • ■■ 

^^* The Teachers of Winnebago County 
hold an Institute, eommencing on the 14th inst 
Our friends om amdke in that p«rtof ftheState. 




GRANT COUNTY ITEMS. 

Lancaster. — The inhabitants of this thriv- 
ing village have taken the lead in the march of 
improvement in this county. They have erec- 
ted a fine brick School House, large enough for 
the wants of the village for some years, unless, 
as probably will be the case, settlers are attracted 
thither by their superior accommodations for 
Public Schools. They deserve much credit for 
their prudent foresight and their interest in 
Common School Instruction, not only in the 
building erected but also in the living teacher, 
Mr. H. Wood, who has had charge of the school 
for the past winter. 

Hazel Gbeen will be next in the list, with 
a School House to cost them not less than $401)0. 

Platteville has made one important ad- 
vance during the year past in uniting her school 
districts and classifying as far as possible with 
the present means of accommodation. The 
well known interest of the Plattevillians in the 
cause of education will not long allow the pres- 
ent means of accommodation to be a cause of 
complaint. 

The country districts are paying good wages 
generally to good Teachers. There is less apa- 
thy than in former years, but still too much. 

P. 

» 

Progress in the right direction. — Since 
the publication of our first number, a bill, au- 
thorizing the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to subscribe for as many copies of 
the Journal as may be necessary to supply 
each School District in the state with one copy, 
has passed the Legislature. We mail this 
number, with the first, to every School District 
in the State. The number necessary to supply 
each Town will be sent, to the Town Superin- 
tendent, and distributed by him. We hope 
every Town Superintendent will act as an agent 
to obtain new subscribers.. Every teacher 
ought to subscribe as well as write for and cir- 
culate the JourwU, 



^^ We would call the attention of Teach- 
ers and School Officers to our advertising sheet 
By consulting^ it they may find what books are 
published, and thus be better qualified to dis- 
charge the important duty of seleoting text 
books suitable for their schools. 
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New ScHOOL9.^Froni all parts of the State, 
accounts reach us of the interest manifested in 
Public Schools. This is as it should he. Ev- 
ery new school organized — every good school 
sustained, makes us stronger as a State and 
nobler as a people. The real power of a State 
does not consist in its mineral or agricultural 
resources, its fertile plains and healthful streams. 
It does not consist in the number of its inhabi- 
tants. It is the mind as well as the muscle 
that constitutes national wealth and true great- 
ness. If we educate the thousands that peo- 
ple our prairies and fell our forests, it shall be 
well with us, but if we trust to any other power 
than the power of education, it were better that 
oiy forests were undisturbed and our prairies 
uninhabited. Our Public Schools are our safety 
— the patriot will labor for them, the philan- 
thropist will cherish them and the christian will 

love them. 

• 

Something New. — The Connecticut School 
Journal gives an account of a meeting of thirty 
or forty teachers of the Public Schools of New 
London, Conn., by invitation, at the house of 
Mayor H. P. Haven. 

The Teachers and His Honor seem to have 
enjoyed the interview. Speeches were made 
and the time spent in such a manner as became 
such a dignified body as the party must have 
been. We commend the fact to the considera- 
tion of other Mayors in other States. There is 
no danger in imitating the people of the ** Land 
of Steady Habits." 



There are two Union Public Schools in 
the City of Fond du Lac, each of which is in a 
flourishing condition and an honor to the place. 
Three hundred and fifty scholars haVe been en- 
rolled in one during the term which has just 
closed, and two hundred and fifty in the other. 
Each lately closed with an interesting examin- 
ation. 



Bbpobt of Robert Alltn, Cohicibsioneb 
OP Public Schools, R. I. — We have a large 
report from a small State. It is full of sound 
sense, and will do good wherever it may be read. 
It is creditable to the writef aAd honorable to 
the Commissioner. We shall take the liberty 
of laying parts of it before our readers from 
time to time. . 




A bill for the establishment of four Nor- 
mal Schools, in accordance with the petition of 
the Teachefs* Association, has been introduced 
into the Ohio Senate — ^also a bill to establish a 
State Reform School. 

There are two Normal Schools now in suc- 
cessful operation, established by the teachers of 
Ohio, and at no distant day there will be two 
more, afibrding facilities for the education of 
twelve hundred teachers. 

A more self-sacrificing, far-sighted and en- 
lightened class of men than the teachers of 
Ohio, never blessed any land. There are names 
among them that are watch-words throughout 
the West. 



^^^ The people of Sheboygan are finishing 
one of the finest School Edifices in the State. — 
When completed it will accommodate about six 
hundred pupils. We look for a good school in 
Sheboygan. Mr. M. M. Flint has charge of 
the school at present, and it is his wish to lay 
the foundation deep and broad. We would 
suggest to our Sheboygan friends that they di- 
rect all their energies towards the elevation of 
their Public Schools, for nothing less than the 
united and hearty co-operation of all ckuaes 
will secure for them that position which they may 
and ought to take among tiie educatioiial cen- 
tres of the State. 



^^* W. B. Smith k Co., of Oincinnally have 
donated two hundred dollars to the Indiana 
State Teachers' Association, towards defraying 
the expenses of their Journal. We might ex- 
pect just such an act from the men that gave the 
Cincinnati teachers seven hundred dollars, for 
the purpose of, procuring a Teachers' Library. 



A resolution has been offered in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, to repeal the law 
which creates the office of State Superintend- 
ent. This office Was abolished in New York a 
few years since, and we are assured by the best 
educators in that State, that the schools have 
retrograded since. Let Pennsylvania take the 
backward step contelnplated by the resolution, 
and the progress she is now making will at onoe 
be arrested. 



Prof. Emersoiiy of Western Reserve College 
Ohio, has resigned in oonsequenoe 



30f ill health, i 
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We learn that Prof. Read, of the State 
Uniyenity, will commence a course of lectureb 
to teachers, on the third Wednesday of May 
next. We hear him spoken of as an able lec- 
turer and an accomplished scholar. At the 
same time, Prof. Carr will commence a course 
of lectures on Agricultural Chemistry. This is 
a good moTement. 



We make the following extract from a 
letter, from Sheboygan : — 

''Enclosed find $8, for Journals for one 
year. I will hunt up subscribers and send you 
their names as soon as I get leisure." 

With a few 9uch friends of education to sus- 
tain the Journal, we fear nothing. 



The Indiana School Journal, — Published 
by the Indiana State Teachers' Association. — 
Resident Editor, Geo. B. Stone, Indianapolis. 
This Journal has been recently established. — 
We conclude from a perusal of the first three 
numbers, that it will do good, and receiye a lib- 
eral support. 



Prof. S. B. WooLWORTH, late Princi- 
pal of the Normal School at Albany, N. T., hav- 
ing been elected Secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents, has been succeeded by Prof. Cochrane. 
Prof. Bayies has become connected with this 
Institution also. 



The citisens of Oshkosh have lately 
purchased a beautiful site for a Public High 
School. It cost some four or five thousand dol- 
lars and they intend to erect a building upon it 
that will cost at least twelve thousand dollars. 



Educational CoNVEirnoir. — Delegates from 
several Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches are to meet at Watertpwn on the 23d 
inst, for the purpose of adopting measures for 
the establishment of a Female Seminary. 



/^^We notice in many papers of the state 
articles on the subject of education, and some 
have an educational column. When the press 
takes hold of this matter in earnest, the schools 
will improve. Let every teacher co-operate tended to us their hospitalities by furnishing us 



Fond du Lac Couhtt Teacher's' Associa- 
tion. — The ninth Semi-Annual Session of the 
Fond du Lao Teachers' Association was held at 
Fond du Lac, commencing March 24th, and 
continuing for one week. Walter Van Ness, 
President; Allen Gibson, Secretary. 
The Association met three times each day, and 
spent the time in study, recitation and discus- 
sion. Mr. Van Ness conducted an exercise in 
Grammar — Mr. Hodges in Physical Geography 
— Mr. A. Pickett in Arithmetic — C. S. Cross- 
man in Singing and Dr. E. L. Griffin in Phys- 
iology. 

Evening lectures were delivered by Di. E. L. 
Griffin, Mr. A. Pickett and Hon. A. C. Barry, 
State Superintendent. The officers for the en- 
suing year, are W. Van Ness, of Fond du Lac, 
President; Mr. C.J. Allen, Miss M. S. Merrill, 
Mr. Henry Van Allen, Miss Mary Bassett, Miss 
Cordelia W. Allen, Mr. J. H. Burns and Miss 
L. M. Ward, Vice Presidents ; Mr. Isaac John- 
son, of Waupun, Recording Secretary ; Miss 
Love S. Brown, of Fond du Lac, Assistant Sec- 
retary ; Mr. Allen Gibson, of Fond du Lac, 
Cor, Sec, and George W. Willard, Treasurer^ 

The Committee on Resolutions, Henry Van 
Allen, Chairman, presented the following which 
after discussion were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the educational interests of 
our State will be promoted by elevating the 
standard of our Public Schools, and that this 
can be effected only by the united and well di- 
rected efforts of Teachers and Patrons. 

Resolved, That Parents show that they do 
not properly appreciate the interests of tiieir 
children, by placing their mental culture in care 
of such persons as are not duly qualified to di- 
rect and discipline the mind. 

Resolved, That we lament the present defec- 
tive system of teaching too generally adopted 
in our schools, of educating the intellect only, 
thus leaving the moral powers a barren waste or 
an uncultivated wilderness ; and also tqtally 
neglecting the physical powers, thus preventing 
a happy and harmonious developemeirt of the 
whole. 

Resolved, That our zeal is unabated; and we 
feel more than ever to attach a growing impor- 
tance to our Institutes f^om the practical utility 
conferred by them. 

Resolved, That we tender a vote of thanks 
to the Teachers and Lecturers of the Institute, 
for their careful and beneficial instruction ; and' 
to those citizens of Fond du Lac who have ex- 



.. , ^, ,. . - . , . . , , with pleasant and comfortable homes ; also, to 

with the editors m fiimishmg facts, and in the citizens of School District No. 1, for the use . 
11 awakening a deeper interest in educatiott. kof their large and commodious School House, i 
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In order to aecuro those who will faithfully 
discharge the duties of Teachers, their services 
should be amply remunerated ; and as an in- 
ducement to a proper qualification for the voca- 
tion of teaching, and to make the same profes- 
sional material aid is required ; therefore be it 

Jiesolved, That the welfare of both Teachers 
and Patrons, and the advancement of Education, 
vxmld he greatly subserved by the increase of 
Teachers' wages. 

Whereas, B. Hodges, Esq., the " Teachers' 
counsel and Scholars' friend," who has long 
been connected with the Fond du Lac County 
Teachers' Association, and who has ever been 
an active and appreciated member of the same, 
is about to leave this, his field of usefulness, for 
a more western home, therefore it is unanimous- 

Resolved, That a vote of our warmest 
thanks be tendered him for his labors among us, 
and in behalf of our Association, and our most 
grateful wishes be profiered him for his future 
Buccess, happiness and long life. 



BOOK TABLE. 



National Education in Europe. — By Hen- 
ry Barnard, X. X. 2), — This is a Thesaurus 
for school masters. It contains a vast amount 
of information in regard to the organization, 
administration, instruction and statistics of 
schools of all grades in the different countries 
in Europe. No teacher can be posted up in re- 
gard to the great philanthropic movement of 
popular education that is now going on in Eu- 
rope, without consulting this work. On every 
page is spread the experience of those who 
have labored lovingly and long to advance the 
interests of Public Schools — and who in their 
counsels and in their labors have left the teach- 
ers of the present day a rich heritage ; in short, 
we have here "grouped under one view the 
varied experience of nearly all civilized coun- 
tries." 

We unhesitatingly advise every friend of 
education, whether teacher or not, to send im- 
mediately for this work. Publiished by H. 
Cowperthwaite & Co., Phil. 

Bbrard's United States. — This is a new 
work, and is well spoken of by good judges. — 
We have not yet read it H. Cowperthwaite 
A Co., Phil. 

Thompson's ABiTHMBtioAii Analysis.— The 
preface is worth all the book costs. From a 
cursory examination, we have formed a favora- 
ble opinion of this work. Published by S. C. 
Griggs A Co., Chicago. 



A"* 



PERSONAL. 

E. HoDOES Esq. — At the last meeting of the 
Pond du Lac County Teachers' Association, 
resolutions highly complimentary to this gen- 
tleman were passed. We have known Mr. 
Hodges for the last six years as a working 
friend of education, and it is with regret that 
we learn that it is his intention to leave our 
State. Every teacher in the State, acquaint- 
ed with him, will feel that he has lost a wise 
counsellor and a warm, true-hearted friend. 

The Ladies of the Association, with a nice 
perception of Mr. H.'s necessities, presented 
him with a beautiful and well filled " Gentle- 
man's Dressing Box," as a token of their esteem 
for him as a friend of education, and gave him 
some good advice appropriate to the occasion. 
Our friend is a bachelor, and his misfortune 
was vividly portrayed by one of the young la- 
dies, and illustrated by an allusion to the 
scissors, "which work nicely double," but 
" single" they are good for nothing. May the 
lesson sink deeply into his heart, 

Mr. J. E. Munger has resigned the ofiiee of 
Principal of the Oshkosh Unioxr School. Sor* 
ry to hear it. 

Prof. F. B. Downes, formerly connected with 
the Kacine Schools, has resigned his post in 
Bethel College, Ey., and become Principal of a 
Seminary in New Castle Ky. 

^^^ Rev. M. P. KiNNBT was re-eleoted City 
Superintendent of Schools, at the late charter 
election of the City of Racine. He has served 
long and well in the same office. 

J. C. Dore Esq. has resigned the office of Su- 
perintendent of Schools of Chicago. We re- 
gret this. 

Mr. J. M. Angear, formerly Principal of t&e 
Fifth Ward school of this city, has been ap- 
pointed Principal of the Elkhern Public SohooL 

Nearly all the teachers in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools are subscribers of the JoumaL 
This is what may properly be called eo-opvrm- 
tion. 

Married, in Racine, Tuesday April 15th, Mr. 
Porter Haywood, Principal of Public School, 
Aurora HL, to Miss S. M. Upham, Teacher In 
Racine Public Schools. 
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THE aiFT OF TEACHING. 

BT BENIWV OLHSTEDy L. !• D. 

IT HAS appeared to me that writers on 
mental philosophy have not duly re- 
cognized, as an , original faculty of the 
mind, the gift of teaching. AH agree 
that there is such a thing as a genius for 
music, a genius for poetry, for mathemat- 
' ics, for mechanics ; hut who has written 
of » genius for teaching? Yet I think it 
quite evident that there is a peculiar con* 
station, mental and morale which gives 
to the individual a special aptitude for 
teaching, as real and well marked as that 
which confers the genius for music, poetry, 
mathematics or mechanics. 

It is the object of the present article, 
first, to prove the reality of the gift of 
teaching; to analyze it, or to determine 
the elements of which it is composed ; and 
thirdly, to show how it may be cultivated 
and improved, or even acquired, where it 
is naturally wanting. 

1. RflAt^iTT or THB Gift of Teaching. 
-^I think it plain to common observation 
J&at the power of aequiring knowledge is 
iioi alwayg aooompftnied by an equal pow- 
er of impartiDg it Men of very rapid per- 
ceptions, who learn with extraordinary 
facility, are often unable to retrace the 
steps by which they arrived at their con- 
clusions ; or if they can do it, in such a 
way as to make their steps clear enough 
to their own minds, they are frequency 
too hurried or too concise for ordinary 
muids, and their explanatioDS are obscure. 
They «r€ apt abK> to be impatieiit at the 



slowness of the young learner, and to 
frown upon it as dullness. Original and 
inventive minds grow fastidious at reiter- 
ating what is old, and are apt to lose all 
interest in lessons which they have heard 
a hundred times before. On the other 
hand, it is not very unusual to find men 
who were not distinguished, when at 
school or at college, for quickness or bril- 
liancy of parts, excelling as teachers. It 
has even been truly said of some, that 
they could teach more than they knew.— 
They had the quality of the grindstone, to 
make others sharp, though unable to cut 
They know how to arouse the genius of 
the pupil, if they have little of their own. 
Having a true zeal for knowledge, they 
have the art of inspiring with it tibe mind 
of the ingenuous youth. Conscious of the 
difficulties that met them on the rug- 
ged path which they themselves have 
climbed, they are patient with the young 
aspirant, and feel no surprise or disgust 
at the slowbess with which difficult truths 
find their way into his mind. 

But although it must be acknowledged 
that we find men of superior talents and 
great learning who make very indifferent 
teachers, and that we find men of far less 
brilliant natural talents who excel in the 
art of teaching, yet this merely indicates 
that there is something in the gift of 
teaching, tuiggneru — something distinct 
from the other human faculties — ^some- 
thinc which may be wholly wanting 
in t£e most eminent scholar, while it is 
possessed, in a good degree, by a man far 
less distinguished for splendor of talents. 
These^ however, are extreme cases, and 
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are adduced only to show the independent 
nature of the &culty under consideration ; 
and it is by no means to be inferred that 
lalents of the highest order are not requir- 
ed for eminent teachers, much less that 
as a general fact, men of moderate intel- 
lects make the best teachers. We only 
wy that the gift of teaching is so peculiar 
a &culty, that a man of moderate intellect 
with it may make a better teacher than 
one of the most brilliant genius with- 
out it 

. 2. ELEHB9T8 OF THE GiFT OF TEACHING. 

—I place in the front rank of all the ele- 
ments of this peculiar power, benevo- 
LBNCB. It implies, indeed, a high appre- 
ciation of the value of knowledge ; but 
this alone is not enough. It implies also 
an earnest desire that the pupil may pos- 
sess so great a boon. Nor does it end 
here ; it implies still UMxre, a longhig de- 
sire that the pupil may become a wise and 
good man. I would almost venture the 
assertion, that a very selfish man never 
was a good teacher. Such men grow fas- 
tidious under the constant reiteration of 
the same lesson ; but benevolence never 
tires ; it is not dependent for its interests 
upon what it teaches only, but more upon 
the luxury of doing good. The narrow 
and selfish mind is ever intent on the ad- 
vantages it may gain ; the noble and gen 
erous soul, on the happiness it may im 
part It has been my privilege to be in 
timately associated with several men of 
this high order of teachers — men who 
would hear the same lessons, or teach the 
same science, fifty successive years, with- 
out any apparent diminution of zeal or loss 
of interest I have seen an eminent pro- 
fessor of chemistry delivering the fiftieth 
course of lectures, and repeating, for the 
fiftieth time, the same experiments, in il- 
lustration of his sulgect, with apparently 
as high a degree of personal enjoyment as 
he f«it when the subject and experiments 
were both invested with the charm of nov* 
elty. It was only necessary for him to 
see before him a new company eager for 
laiowledge, and his wonted zeal and de- 
lip^t all returned, as he opened to them 
his precious stores; and pupils who came 
back to his lecture-room after an interval 
of twenty, thirty, or even fifty years, were 
delighted to see him marcmng onward 
with the same un&ltering step. 
11 But the selfish teacher, who is intent 

S^ 




on his own fame, or ease, or pleasure, witii 
little concern for the good of his pupils, 
grows fastidious by the constant recur- 
rence of the same duties, weary of their | 
monotony, impatient of dullness, and oft- 
en hun-ies over the lesson that he may re- 
turn to studies or pursuits more congenial 
to his taste. This is apt to be the case 
vrith men of genius, when they lack that 
benevolence which we regard as so essen- 
tial an element of the gift of teaching. — 
Some time since I happened to be in tiie 
company of the son of one of the French 
experimental philosophers. I had read 
and 'admired the investigations of the &- 
ther in some of the most hidden laws of 
science, and expressed my admiration of 
the patience especially, which their steady 
prosecution for many years required. — 
" Ah !" replied the son, " he might seem 
to you, in his own fitvoritftlstudies, a very 
patient man, but he seemed farothervrise 
to me, when a boy under his instruction. 
He undertook to teach me Algebra. I 
told him I could see how more into more 
produces more, but how less into less pro- 
duces more was what I could not see. — 
Says he, pointing his finger atjne, * You 
one jackass I' and throwing down his book 
in despair, never would hear me recite an- 
other lesson, but abandoned me as an in-, 
corrigible dunce." 

An eminent lawyer of my acquaintance 
remarkable for his quickness, took a school 
on leaving college, but soon left in a sim- 
ilar paroxysm. He was hearing a boy re- 
cite his lesson in grammar. The pupil 
was dull and the master grew every mo- 
ment more and more impatient. They 
went on a while, with a terrible amount 
of chafing, when the master hurled the 
book at the boy, exclaiming, " Eat it— eat 
it 1 If s the only way you will ever get it 
into you ;" and here ended his career as 
a schoolmaster. 

The Rewards or Benbtolencb. — It is 
a high kind of benevolence which risks 
the displeasure of the pupil, and perhaps 
of the parent too, to do him good. But 
doing good is a saie business ; and the in- 
structor of yeuth, though usually cut off 
from all hopes of wealth or &me, has no 
mean reward ; for as benevolence lays the 
foundation of the gift of teaching itself, so 
the finiit of benevolence supplies the ap- 
propriate reward. It is the consciousness 
ofhaving so ma&y wise and good men; — i 
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it is the heartfelt satisfaction of receiving, 
wherever he goes, the affectionate greet- 
ings of his former pupils. At the late 
centennial celebration at Yale College, the 
three oldest oflScers, who had served out 
their half century, received the warm sal- 
utations of many hundreds of their pupils; 
and when they looked over the long cata- 
logue of the classes they had trained, they 
found among them eight governors of 
states, eleven judges of the higher courts, 
sixty senators and representatives in con- 
gress, seventeen presidents and sixty pro- 
fessors of colleges, and nine hundred min- 
isters of the gospel. To a benevolent 
mind, what reward could seem more am- 
ple than the greetings of so many affec- 
tionate pupils, and the consciousness of 
having been the instruments, under Prov- 
idence, of giving to their country so many 
of her brightest ornaments? These, I 
say, are the appropriate rewards of the 
teachers of youth, and they will look in 
vain for any adequate remuneration of 
their labors if they cannot find them in 
the pleasures of benevolence. They have 
less chance for wealth than most men of 
equal powers who engage in the walks of 
business, and less chance for fame than 
those who devote themselves to the dis- 
covery of new truths. Indeed, to be the 
discoverer of some new and apparently in- 
significant species of plant or mineral, will 
give the scholar a fairer chance to have 
his name permanently inscribed on the 
rolls of fame, than to have trained a thou- 
sand youths to virtue and knowledge. — 
Teachers will ever belong to that smallest 
tribe of suppliants at the Temple of Fame, 
who cry — 

Great Idol of mankind ! we neither claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fame. 
'Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 
Those acts of goodness which themselves 

requite. 
O let as still the secret joy partake. 
To follow Virtue ev'n for Virtue's sake. 

AuTHOBrrr. — Next to benevolence I 
would name, in the second place, as an 
element of the gift of teaching, authority. 

** Let no man despise thy youth," was 
St Paul's injunction to Timothy; and 
nothkig is ever learned where the instruc- 
tor is despised. All good government is 
founded on fear, but perfect love casteth 
out iear. A parent or teacher, whose dis- 
pleasure is f^ed, has usually but little 




occasion for displeasure, as obedience is a 
matter of course* It is almost a matter of 
course to disobey a governor who is not 
feared. The best description in the woi-ld 
of a good governor is one which is often 
quoted as a text of Scripture, though it 
is not exactly the language of Scripture — 
that he is a terror to evil-doers, and tha 
praise and encouragement of such as do 
well. Some teachers, as well as some 
parents, have a natural authority, which 
their pupils instinctively recognize and 
obey. Their habit is that of mildness 
and kindness, but still every child knows 
that the lion is there, and may be aroused. 
Others, both teachers and parents, are 
naturally destitute of authority, and the 
child soon discovers it, and hates to obey. 
The tone and air of authoi'ity may be as- 
sumed, but the child knows it is a coun- 
terfeit, and not the genuine article. 

There are two sorts of no-govemment 
people : first those who think government 
consists in reproving and punishing; 
they may be a terror to evil-doers, but 
they are not the praise and encourage- 
ment of such as do well. I have said 
that they might be a terror to evil-doers; 
even that, however, is not always the case, 
especially where they go no further than 
fault-finding. Children grow callous un- 
der such treatment, like the French regi- 
cide, Ravillac, the murderer of Henry IV. 
When put to the torture, he at first 
showed great signs of suffering, but after 
a few blows he lost all feeling and laughed 
at his tormentors. Secondly, another sort 
of no-government people are tiiose who 
scarcely attempt any form of authority, 
but let children have their own way. — 
They are, perhaps, a praise and encour- 
agement to such as do well, but not a ter- 
ror to evil-doers ; and the child soon learns 
to disregard even their commendations. — 
They set little value upon what is so easi- 
ly acquired. They learn to regard such 
praises rather as indicative of fear on the 
part of the parent or teacher, lest they 
should become troublesome, than as the 
expression of pleasure for their good be- 
havior. They feel it to be a mode of flat- 
tering them, into their duty — ^a mode al- 
ways indicative of a very feeble authority. 
A certain deacon, who was greatly in re- 
pute for his piety and virtues, chanced to 
belong to the no-govemment tribe, as his 
two son% John luui Thomas, too plainly I 
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indicated. A brother in the church ca]i- 
ed to talk with him. He told him that 
his two sons were like Hophni and Phin- 
eas, and that if they were not better gov- 
erned, the same judgments would fall up- 
on his house as upon the house of Eli. — 
The deacon freely acknowledged his de- 
ficienoies — he knew he had no govern- 
ment, but promised hereafter to restrain 
his wayward boys. As soon as his faith- 
M ln*other was gone, he called in his sons 
and addressed them thus : " Boys, there^s 
g)&t to be government in this house ; you 
must behave yourselves, or you will have 
to take a fiogging." They laughed at the 
idea, upon which the old gentleman hit 
Tom a blow that upset him. At that, 
John began to grow saucy, and he knock- 
ed him over. They soon recovered their 
ibet, and looking wild at this sudden out- 
break of parental authority, says Tom, 
** What in the world has got into father ?" 
How long family government, established 
on such a basis, lasted, may be easily im- 
agined. 

I have been much pleased with a say- 
ing of Dr. Scott, the commentator, who, 
when asked how he governed his children 
80 as t& secure from them, as they grew 
ap, so great an amount of reverence and 
love combined, replied, that he " never 
corrected them for being children, but for 
being naughty children." All judicious 
parents and teachers will thus observe a 
marked distinction between what is merely 
childish and what is wicked. The one 
should be treated with great kindness and 
forbearance, the other with suitable sever- 
ity. It may indeed be supposed that a 
man may have good powers for imparting 
knowledge, and thus seem to have the gift 
of teaching, without the authority here 
assigned as one of its essential elements ; 
but the success of the teacher will depend 
not merely upon what he communicates, 
but also upon the personal respect felt for 
him ; and this can not be great except 
where he is a man of native authority and 
dignity. The dignity, however, which 
constitutes a part of a teacher's authority, 
and thus becomes an element of the gift 
of teac^ng, must be native and wholly un- 
afibcted, not an assumed distance or form* 
ality. And in this respect I can not but 
think that the present generation arewis- 
- er than their fathers were, both in the 
j colleges afid the common schools. In old- 



en time, in Yale College, the dignity of 
the oflBcers was measured off by the yard, 
and its precise relative amount, for the re- 
spective grades, was laid down in the 
printed laws. One was, that no freshman 
should wear his hat within ten rods of the 
president, eight rods of a professor, and 
six rods of a tutor. In the schools, also, 
a very stiff and formal kind of dignity was 
supported by the'master and mistress, not 
easily described, but constituting a dis- 
tinct species called * pedagogical dignity.' 
At length the discovery has been made, 
both in the colleges and the schools, that 
true dignity is but another name for pro- 
priety. Of this kind of dignity General 
Washington set a noble example to our in- 
fant nation. But even the manners of 
Washington were somewhat too formal for 
the instructor of children and youtii, -al- 
though no model could be finer to regulate 
the intercourse of gentlemen in society. 
The only formality suited to i;he inter- 
course of instructor and pupil is that 
which is becoming to the relation of older 
friends and younger friends — ^kindness 
and delicacy on the one side, aud confi- 
dence and affection on the other ; nothing 
distant or repulsive on the part of the 
teacher, and nothing like impertinent fk- 
miliarity on the part of the scholar. 

Delicacy. — I have mentioned delicacy 
in the treatment of pupils as a necessary 
element of a teacher's authority. This 
quality might be supposed less necessary 
toward chi'dren than tow.ard pupils of a 
later age ; but I am of opinion that in zk> 
particular do both parents and teachers 
more frequently err than in the want of 
true politeness in the treatment of chil- 
dren. We are apt to forget that the feel- 
ings of a child are naturally tender and 
susceptible of acute suffering under the 
sense of wrong or injustice, but that when 
subjected to such treatment they become 
soon hardened and insensible, and lose 
that moral delicacy which it is of the ut- 
most importance to maintain and cultivate. 
" DonH you steal, John," said an anxious 
but injudicious mother, as her boy was in- 
specting some articles brought to the 
house for sale. ^' I guess you tell a wrong 
story," said another fond parent, solicit- 
ous that her boy should tell the exact 
truth. Under such a course of treatment 
one became a thief and the other a liar.^-r- 
The forms of polit^iessinourintercaorse ji 
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with children and youth, may be different 
from those appropriate to older people, 
but the spirit should be the same. If we 
would have them grow up with a delicate 
sense of propriety, we must always set' 
them the example. Their defenseless con- 
dition affords no apology for trifling with 
their native sensibilities. 

A Just Appreciation of Character. — 
A third element of the gift of teaching, 
which I place next to benevolence and au- 
thority, is a just appreciation of the char- 
acter of the pupil^ in respect to natural 
capacity and disposition. Children arc 
exceedingly unlike, both in mental and 
moral constitution, and no small part of 
the success of the parent or teacher will 
depend upon a clear perception of what is 
peculiar in the character of each child, and 
on adapting to each corresponding courses 
of treatment Is the boy slow of apprehen- 
sion ? This does not necessarily imply a 
mind of inferior order. It may at length, 
by proper culture, make the man of sound 
judgment ; but such a mind requires de- 
liberate and patient training, and slow and 
perhaps repeated explanation. Is he 
^uick and rapid in his perceptions? — 
Then mere hints may serve him better 
than labored and prolix explanations. Is 
he original and inventive ? Then special 
care must be taken to prevent his running 
from one thing to another, and completing 
nothing. Many a fine mind has been i*u- 
ined where such a tendency has been suf- 
fered to run wild for want of a due re- 
straint and proper direction. So in regard 
to the moral tendencies; the sullen re- 
quire kindness and encouragement; the 
passionate, that soft answer which turn- 
eth away wrath ; the impetuous, whole- 
some restraint; the modest and bashful, 
gentle urging. 

It is no small part of the philosophy of 
teaching to determine the peculiar motives 
by which the pupil is governed, and may 
be controlled, as by so many leading 
strings. " 0, I am so tired I can't walk," 
said a little boy who trotted along by the 
side of his parents. " Poor fellow !" said 
his father, " get on to pa's horse and ride," 
holding out his cane, which the boy in- 
stantly mounted and galloped off with the 
greatest alacrity. This dexterous supply- 
ing of new motives indicated, on the part 
of the father, no small attainments in the 
philosophy of education. Were mothers 
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well instructed in mental philosophy, we 
might oftener see its happy effect in di- 
recting by proper incentives the impulses 
of young children. In fact, we some- 
times see something akin to mental phi- 
losophy in the skillful management of the 
lower animals, as in the keepers of wild 
beasts, or even of cattle or horses. A 
gentleman had a valuable family horse, 
kind and gentle at all times, except at the 
beating of the drum, when he became 
quite unmanageable. To break him of 
this trick, he employed an accomplished 
horseman, duly equipped with whip and 
spurs to mount him, while another hand 
was employed to beat the drum» The 
horse became furious, and worse and 
worse at every trial, until the owner gare 
him up in despair and sold him for half 
price. The purchaser was a better phi- 
losopher. He procured a drum, turned it 
on end, and covered it with oats. He 
then led the horse gently toward it. The 
animal snuffed, jumped and whirled about, 
but he had evidently smelled the oats, and 
this was all the owner designed for the 
first day, and he was taken back to the 
stable. Next morning he was led again 
toward the drum, lie approached a lit- 
tle nearer, so as to get aclear'sightof the 
oats, and nibbled a little of them, but still 
trembled with fear, though less frantic 
than before. That was enough for the 
second trial. To cut the story short the 
horse in a few days learned to eat bis fa- 
vorite meal from the drum. In fact, the 
drum itself became a favorite with him, 
and whenever he heard it he would run 
toward it. 

The skillful gardener has a cure for al- 
most every sickly or barren plant. He 
gives it a more perfect tillage ; he supplies 
its appropriate aliment to the roots ; he 
waters its drooping leaves, or if too luxu- 
riant to bear perfect fruit, he prunes off 
the redundant shoots that are absorbing 
its vital energies, and lo I you see the pin- 
ing fiower expand its richest blossoms, 
and the barren vine loaded with the fair- 
est clusters. 

At a meeting of the American Lyceum 
in the city of New York, many years ago, 
the question was asked, whether, in the 
opinion of that meeting, children of the 
same family were naturally more or less 
alike by nature, than they appear to be in 
after life, when they become men and wo- 
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men? Different opinions were expressed 
by the members; but, in my view the 
most judicious opinion was, that, both in 
capacity and disposition, the children of 
the same family are exceedingly unlike by 
nature ; that parental example and mutual 
affection rtiake them approximate toward 
each other as they grow up ; and that a 
judicious education may, by the grace of 
God, bring them all finally to the same 
high standard of excellence. The greatest 
prospect which either parents or teachers 
nave of accomplishing so desirable a re- 
sult, begins with a clear understanding of 
the peculiar powers and propensities of 
each child. One requires the spur and an- 
other the rein. Is the child selfish and 
stingy ? teach him the pleasures of be- 
nevolence, by leading him, unconsciousl}^ 
to himself, to perform acts of disinterest- 
edness and generosity. If there were in the 
same family two boys, of whom one was 
excessively selfish and the other lavishly 
generous, we should probably see in the 
one the type of the sordid and penurious 
man, and in the other of the noble and 
generous citizen. But when they grew 
to manhood, we might find the first giving 
largely from principle what careful and 
economical habits of life had enabled him 
to save, and we might find the other either 
poor, with nothing to give, or scattering 
his gifts profusely and indiscriminately. 
Parents are apt to be pleased with even an 
excess of generosity in the young child, 
and it appears, indeed, to be an amiable 
trait of character ; but it sometimes turns 
out badly. The same indifference which 
the child manifested to what was his own, 
makes him equally insensible to what be- 
longs to others ; and along with a profuse 
generosity grows up a want of conscious- 
ness of the sacredness of property, and a 
corresponding want of strict integrity. — 
I knew a physician who would sometimes 
make the most exorbitant charges, es- 
pecially if his patient happened to be rich, 
not because he was eager for money, but 
because, in fact, he attached no value to 
it, and felt it to be of little consequence 
whether it was in his patient's pocket or 
his own. In the degree of native sensi- 
bility, too, children differ exceedingly ; 
one is the sensitive plant, that shrinks at 
the least touch ; another is as impenetra- 
ble as iron. Yet a proper education may 
arm "the former for the strife, and mould 
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the other into all that is soft and amiable. 
My firm conviction, as the fruit of much 
opportunity to observe their progress from 
childhood to full maturity is, that men are, 
in fact, far le.^s what they were by nature 
than what they are by education and by 
grace. 

Dr. Dwight as a Teacher. — Of the 
many instructors of youth with whom it 
has been my happiness to be intimately 
acquainted, several have presented high 
models of the gift of teaching ; but in run- 
ning along the illustrious line, my eye 
fastens upon President Dwight, as the one 
who exhibited this gift in its highest de- 
gi-ee of perfection. He combined in one 
all those elements which have been enu- 
merated as composing thaf extraordinary 
gift: the benevolence which earnestly 
longs for the good of the pupils and never 
tires — the kindness which wins affection 
— the authority which secures obedience 
— the dignity which insures respect — the 
accuracy which inspires confidence — the 
zeal which awakens enthusiasm — and the 
learning which compels admiration. The 
contemplation of President Dwight, as a 
model instructor of youth, proves that no 
splendor of genius or intellect, and no ele- 
vation of moral attributes, are unappropri- 
ate to the accomplished teacher. Since it 
is an acknowledged fact, as already men- 
tioned that men of brilliant powers of mind 
and great learning are sometimes deficient 
in the gift.of teaching, while the same fac- 
ult}'- is possessed in a good degree by oth- 
ers of less distinguished talents, some have 
hastily concluded that great talents, and 
especially brilliant genius, are of no use, 
and quite out of place in the character of 
the teacher. But in the case of President 
Dwight, every one of his great powers, 
both moral and intellectual, was in daily 
exercise, and each contributed its share ; 
a powerful intellect in developing and ex- 
pounding truth — genius and taste in cloth- 
ing it with interest and beauty — the elo- 
quent tongue to persuade — the flashing 
eye to enkindle — ^the ardent zeal to awak- 
en enthusiasm — the spirit of love to win 
affection— the faith of the Christian tak- 
ing hold on eternity — stores of learning 
so ample and available, to elucidate every 
point in discussion, that each subject that 
successively came up seemed to have been 
that upon which the attention of the 
teacher had been specially employed ; and. 
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indeed — so constantly had the purpose of 
filling to the utmosthig profession of teach- 
er, been the grand object of his life-every 
imp<Nrtant fact he met with in his daily 
rending^ and every new truth at which he 
anriyed in his hours of meditation, was 
carefully stored away for the benefit of 
his pupils. It was, moreover, so method- 
ically arranged, and so intimately in his 
memory with the lesson when it was to 
be called out in proof or elucidation of 
some truth, that it never failed to present 
itself when the occasion required its ap- 
plication. Forty years and more have 
now elapsed since I sat at the feet of this 
great t^hcher ; yet hardly a single day 
passes but brings to my recollection some 
useful saykig of his, so fully did his rich 
and varied instructions reach forward to 
all the exigencies of the future lives of his 
pupils. 

I imagine that the late Dr. Arnold, the 
renowned Master of the Rugby School in 
England, afforded a similar proof that the 
profoundest and most varied powers of 
mind, and the richest stores of intellectual 
wealtli, are all appropriate to the accom- 
plished teacher, and are all available in the 
exalted art of training and storing the 
opening mind of man for the highest in- 
tellectual efforts, and for molding the heart 
to the noblest deeds of virtue ; for such is 
the lofty idea that properly attaches to 
the exalted profession of teacher. 

8, The Gift of Teachino Acquired, — 
It remains to inquire, in the third place, 
how &r the gift of teaching may be culti- 
vated and improved, where it exists as a 
natural faculty, or how far the same power 
may be acquired, where it was not given, 
by nature herself So far is the gift of 
teaching, considered as a natural faculty, 
from being sufficient without due cultiva- 
tion and improvement, that without these 
it is nothing, like genius to the sluggard, 
or wealth to the miser ; and so far may 
skill in teaching be acquired by those who 
are not thus gifted by nature, that no one 
need despair of becoming, by his own vol- 
untary efforts, if rightly directed, a useful 
and even an eminent teacher. Is it not so 
in other arts and sciences ? In music, or 
poetry, or sculpture, or painting — ^in math- 
ematics, or mechanics, or astronomy, did 
any one ever become great by the mere 
possession of genius for that particular art 
«r science ? With the proper cultivation 
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such an aptitude would enable its pos- 
sessor to reach a higher mark ; but with- 
out the most assiduous and long-continued 
effort to develop and perfect the gift of na- 
ture, he may see himself greatly surpassed 
by a rival who had not one spark of orig- 
inal genius. And if we look at the ele- 
ments of the gift of teaching — benevo- 
lence, authority, the power of forming 
instinctively, a just appreciation of the 
character and genius of the pupil — we see 
that the life of each consists in action. — 
What is benevolence, as an abstraction ? 
Is it anything separate from the actual ex- 
ercise of the spirit of love? What is au- 
thority, exoept when used to command? 
And of what use is such a power of dis- 
criminating the genius of the pupil, ex- 
cept when exalted by carefUl observadon ? 
We can not indeed promise, that by any 
art the purely selfish can ever make good 
teachers. We would certainly recom- 
mend them to follow some other calling, 
than that of training the minds and form- 
ing the hearts of childhood ; but grant us 
benevolence, and on it we may, by assid- 
uous culture and due experience, become 
adepts in the art of teaching. 

But, now, if we would portray the model 
teacher, whether gifted by nature, or tri- 
umphing by voluntary efforts over all the 
antipathies of nature, we must dip our 
pencil in the purest colors and make the 
dimensions of the canvas exceedingly am- 
ple. It is required of the instructors of 
children and youth, that they themselves 
be examples, as far as lies in their power, 
of all the excellence which they desire 
or expect from their pupils. If, brother 
and sister teachers, we would make accu- 
rate scholars, we must ourselves be accu- 
rate scholars. Nothing but entire and 
uniform accuracy on the part of the pre- 
ceptor, either can or ought to command 
the confidence of the learner, who justly 
looks to his teacher for a standard of truth. 
If we would witness, in the young aspir- 
ant, delight in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, we must evince by all our conduct 
the high appreciation in which we held so 
great a treasure. If we expect him to 
ply the oar with all his might and main, 
we must set the example of the highest 
industry and be most frugal of time. If 
we would aid him to gain the mastery over 
stormy passions, or groveling apetites, we 
must make it plain that we have gained i 
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the same victory over oufselres. If we 
would have him acquire refinement of 
manners, and true politeness, we must reg- 
ulate our intercourse with all persons, 
from the child to the man of gray hairs, 
hy the principles of the true Christian gen- 
tleman. If we expect that he will heed 
our advice, to seek above all to become a 
Christian, we must eithibit in our lives and 
conversation the beauty of holiness. 



THE DHEAM LAND. * 

Thet may talk as they list, bat the Dream 

Is the loveliest land of all, [Laud 

For the beautiful flowers, 

Of its perfumed bowers, 
On the senses never pall ! 

Oh ! the radient lights of the Dream Land* 
How they dance and fliekcr and flow, 
Till their glorious gleams. 
And their rainbow beams 
Make bright the world below ! 

Oh ! the sweet voice of the Dream Land I 
How their echoes float along ! 

Thrilling the ear 

With music clear 
Of tome old remembered song ! 

Oh ! the sunny smiles of the Dream Land ! 
With the loving words and tones. 

Float softly o'er 

To that golden shore, 
Whore the heart's pure gems lie strewn. 

Thank GOD for the blessed Dream Laad ! 
Where the loved ones oome and go. 

Like angels bright 

In the holy night 
To the slumbering here below. 



INNOCENCE AND ENVY. 

FUOM THE GEBUAN. 

On a clover blow. 

At the twilight darkling, 
Sat a fire-fly low, 

Innocently sparkling; 
Him a toadling base, 

Fix'd his deadly eyes on. 
And upon his rays 

Pour'd his clammy poison.* 
" Toad 1 what have I done ? 

What designest thou ?'* 
Said the envious one, 

" Wherefore shinest thou 7" 

* It was an old superstition that the toad 
could spit forth a deadly poison. 



TEACHBR8. 

iMPBOrSMBNT OF TrAOHEBS. — If OUT 

schools are to be kept in a good condition 
and to progress from year to yeoi*) they 
must have good teachers. And these 
teachers must every year become more 
and more skillful^ as well as more learned. 
There can be no such thing as standing 
still, on the part of our schools. If they 
do not partake^ with all branches of bu- 
siness and science around them, of the 
common impulse and^aw, and move on, 
at a pace commensurate with the progress 
of all else that is good, they must, very 
soon, fall behind the wants and demands 
of the community, and be discarded.-* 
But in spite of the increasing attention 
paid to schools by the legislation of a 
State ; in spite of the increased interest 
felt by parents and guardians, in the weU 
fare of the schools atwhichHhe children 
of our population attend ; in spite of idl 
the labor and study, expended in writing, 
printing and spesdcing on this populaflr 
topic — education; if the teacher cannot 
be made to feel the need of constant pro* 
gression on his part, and of higher and 
nobler attainments each year in his pro* 
fession, the schools cannot long maintain 
their hold on the affections of the people. 
^* As is the teacher, so will be the 
school, '' is a maxim as true now as when 
Pestolozzi first said it 

To keep the teachers, therefore, on the ( | 
road of progressive improvement, in their 
own personal character and habits, they 
must, like any other profession, be able 
to have frequent meetings, for discussing 
among themselves the great principles that 
lie at the foundation of success in their 
work. They must often, or at least some* 
times, be brought in contact with the lead- 
ing minds engaged in the same holy ca]l<^ 
ing, and drink in their spirit They must, 
in some way or other, be enabled to see 
new methods tried, and to hear new the- 
ories, if such there be, propounded and 
examined. They must not always read, 
and study, and experiment in solitude ; — ^ 
but must oome into personal contact with 
others, and learn how they have studied, 
what they have read, and how their ex- 
periments have succeeded or failed. All 
these things are absolutely necessary to 
keep a teacher's heart and soul alive, and 
nterested in the work to which he is de- i 
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Yotisg his eneii^es, and to which he ought 
to contribute something of improvement. 

Meetings of Tbachees. — In order to 
do this, teachers must have opportunities 
of frequent and elevating intercourse with 
each other. And paid, as they are, so in*^ 
sufficient wages, and laboring so entirely, 
as they do, for the advantage of the State, 
It is but just and proper that the State 
should meet a large share of the expense 
of their gatherings. This has been the 
spirit whioh has governed this Legislature 
ic making the annual appropriation for 
the Teachers' Institutes, and no one ques- 
tions, but that even a larger sum, ex- 
pended for this same purpose, would be 
still more profitable. 

It seems highly proper to suggest that 
the State by its Legislature, or the sev- 
eral town committees ought, in some way, 
to grant privileges to those teachers, who 
give up their timc^for a week, and cheer- 
fally pay thdjr expenses to and from these 
gatherings, in order that they may be- 
come more useful in the school-rooms 
where they shall hereafter labor. This 
consideration might be given in time, as 
is proposed in the State of New York, 
where a week spent at an Institute, and 
certified to by a County Inspector, shall 
entitle the teacher to draw the wages of 
an extra week, from the treasury of the 
district where he shall be employed ; or it 
might be in the foim of a higher certifi- 
cate, which would carry with it assuran- 
ces of greater zeal and enthusiasm, if not 
of greater lit»*ary and moral qualifica- 
tions. 

Qualifications of Teachebs.— A tho't 
closely connected with this, has reference 
to the qualifications of tieachers. Much 
annoyance is caused to school commit- 
tees by a lack of proper mor^ and literary 
qualifications. The half-educated, and 
often thoughtless, young man, or woman, 
offers himself as a candidate for the re- 
sponsible post of teacher, with little re- 
flection, and less preparation, for his mul< 
tiplied duties. He has been over the 
round of school studies, and has found 
himself more fluent than his companions ; 
and hence concludes that he is fitted to 
instruct those younger and less experi- 
enced than himself He presents himself 
before a trustee and proposes to teach a 
school for a small compensation, and is 
hired. The school committee examine 



him, and find him more s^-poflsessed and 
fluent than is usual with young candi- 
dates, and he receives the coveted certifi- 
cate, which makes him a schoolmaster. — 
He now enters upon his school without 
any specific preparation for the daily rou* 
tine of the schoolroom, and is but a poor 
substitute for a master or teacher. Learn- 
ing and communicating knowledge are al- 
most as much opposites as the two poles 
of a galvanic battery ; and something more 
is needed than a thorough and accurate 
acquaintance with scientific truth, in or- 
der to enable a man to instiuct, to govern, 
and to elevate in virtue the youth com- 
mitted to his charge. Tmih must he 
mastered. But, in addition, the teacher 
should know much of his own nature, and 
of the nature of the human mind ; and es- 
pecially should he know how to apply 
motives to stimulate inquiry, and how to 
arrange methods for gaining and for re- 
taining what this inquir^jT may bring home. 
Thus the teacher needs much stadj and 
practice in the methods of communicating 
truth, in disciplining minds, and in gov 
eming and controlling the actions of those 
for whose conduct he is in some good 
sense now made responsible. To acquire 
all this, demands time and opportunity. 
He ought to have been in some seminary 
especially designed to train him for hU 
vocation. 

The Teachers* Institute is designed, in 
some good degree, to supply the want of 
such opportunities ; and it has done a vast 
amount of good. Circulating from place 
to place annually, it has — while insh'uct- 
ing and inspiriting teachers, and inciting 
them to know, to prize and sympathize 
with each other, and to love and honor 
their own profession — accomplished for 
the people of each place, a vast amount of 
good, by stimulating them to renewed 
zeal in the cause of education, and by urg- 
ing them to greater exertions in maintain- 
ing all the accessories of a good school — 
Bobt. Allyn^ Com. SchooU^ R I. 



INaRATITUI>B. 



Ingbatititde is the arid desert in the 
region of the human heart, warmed by 
the sun and watered by the rains, yet 
continuing as hare and unproductive as 
before. It ezhibitB the sluggard's garden 
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in our soul, beftring disgraceful testimony 
boUi against its owner and itself. It is 
like the barren fig tree in our profession, 
which after years of watching and of cul- 
tivating, brings forth no fruit The dark 
mine yields ore, and the hard rock gives 
gold \ from the. worthless shell we gain a 
pearl, and from a poor worm we are sup- 
plied with silk ; but from ingratitude we 
get no return. It is darker than the mine, 
and harder than the rock; it is more 
worthless than the shell, more mean and 
ungenerous than the worm. Some sins 
have a specious appearance in the eyes of 
the world, whereby men's minds are oft 
beguiled to call them virtues ; but ingrat- 
itude possesses not a single redeeming 
quality. It has no specious appearance, 
no fair colour, no bright side whatsoever. 
It is unmixed evil—essential ever — "only 
evil and that continually.'^ Historians 
have not recorded it in any single instance 
with approbation. Moralists have made 
no exceptional case in its favor to admit it 
among the virtues. Poets have not been 
heard to sing its praises in any nation or 
language under heaven. Philosophers may 
have pandered to almost every vice, but 
none have pandered to ingratitude. Mer- 
chants have made gains of innumerable 
sins, but no man has turned ingratitude 
to account It is an unstamped coin of 
the kingdom of darkness. None acknowl- 
edge it in earth or hell. It is a vice so 
base, that even the vilest of men will burn 
with indignation when denominated in- 
grates. Ingratitude is robbery, for it de- 
prives the benefactor of the acknowledg- 
ment that is his due. Ingratitude is 
rebellion, for the King of heaven has com- 
manded us in every thing to give thanks. 
Ingratitude is cruel, how many a heart 
has it not broken? Ingratitade is a mon- 
ster which, whenever it appears, obtains 
universal execration^, standing unrivaled 
in its own peculiar turpitude, alike unex- 
cused and unexcusabk. 

How revolting, therefore, how " ex- 
ceeding sinful" is ingratitude towards God. 
It deepens the guilt of aU our other sins 
against him, and imparts to each of them 
its own hateful character. 



Be kind to Children. — ^People seem to 
forget the keen anguish which an unjust 
word brings to a child. It rankles deep, 
and in after years leaves a bitter fruit 




which has poisoned the bappinef» <^ 
many homes. Dear friends, be kind to 

children. 



[Tor th« Journal of EdneMan. 
COURSE OF IKSTRUCTION FOR OUR 
SCHOOLS. 

KTTMBER THREX. 

AN ancient manuscript, in speaking of 
Mary Beatrice of Modena, who af- 
terwards becamt wife of James II, says: 
*'For her acquirements she read and 
wrote Latin and French, possessed some 
taste in painting and was a proficient in 
music; but of those royal 9eien4se8 Geog- 
raphy and History, which ought to form 
the most important part of the education 
of princes, she knew so little, that when 
her mother announced to her that she was 
sought in marriage by the Duke of York, 
she asked with great simplicity * who the 
Duke of York was.' Her mother told 
her that he was the brother of the King 
of England and heir presumptive to the 
realm. But the princess was not a whit 
the wiser. She had been so innocently 
bred," observes James in his joumaL 
** that she did not know of such a place as 
England, nor of such a person as the Duke 
of York." This innocent education seems 
most barbarous for a princess to say the 
least In our land all are princes and 
princesses. These "royal sciences" are 
important to all. To become a good citi^ 
zen, a sovereign citizen and to be able to 
exercise the rights of sovereignty wisely, 
one must possess a good knowledge of 
History and Geography. A knowledge 
of the physical features and resources of 
the globe, an acquaintance with the posi- 
tion of Afferent commercial marts, their 
ease of access and the sources of their 
prosperity, a general idea of the form and 
structure of the earth, its motions and 
their eflfect upon the climate — a prac- 
tical knowledge of the position, shi^ and 
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oze of the different political divisions of 
the globe, their relations to each other, 
physical social and political are absolutely 
essential to the American freeman. And 
here let me protest against so much time 
being wasted upon dry, unimportant de- 
tails in these studies. These may be more 
successfully learned in after years. It 
should be the aim of the common school 
to implant firmly in the mind general 
principles, the beams, posts and girders 
of the structure. The smaller timbers 
and finishing touches may be supplied af- 
terwards. The most important part of 
the time devoted to these branches in our 
public schools, should be spent in teach- 
ing how to study them aright Their 
study must be a life work. The longer 
the time spent in school, the &rther may 
the pupil progress, but at farthest he can 
become acquainted with only the first rudi- 
ments of these branches, and it is useless 
to attempt any finishing of education here. 
History is of daily growth and its increase 
will equal the advance of the best mind. 

He who neglects his health is guilty of 
a threefold crime, for upon the health of 
the body depends that of the intellect and 
heart There is such an intimate con- 
nection between the physical, mental and 
moral powers* and the physical are so es- 
sentially at the foundation, that a knowl- 
edge of the laws of health is highly im- 
portant Some elementary work in Phys- 
iology should be introduced as soon as 
the ideas contained in it can be under- 
stood and appreciated. This branch of 
study in our common schools is sadly 
neglected ; and its neglect is one that will 
be felt in after generations. We cannot 
expect to make thorough physicianB of 
the little ones in our schools, but we can 
give them such an idea of their little bod- 
ies and the laws governing their healthful 
action, that medical schools would be less 
plenty, or more sparingly attended. In 
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this department) instruction tnm Text 
Books need not extend beyond a few 
months. The precepts of the living teach- 
er will be needed constantly, whenevw 
any habits prejudicial to health are ob- 
served, or wherever favorable opportuni- 
ties present themselves for impressing up- 
on the mind 'some useful hints. 

Here the course of study for the large 
mass of our public schools must end. — 
We would willingly extend it to meet the 
requirements of our higher schools, but 
this may be deferred, until such time as 
these schools are not so rare exceptions 
to the general rule. Our object is to treat 
of schools as they are, and not as we would 
like to have them. We look for their im- 
provement in a fuller appreciation of the 
Public School. J. L. p. 

Platt^iUe, Wis. 



[For th« Journal of Education. 
PRECOCITY OP INTELLECT. 

Some children seem by nature endowed 
with unusual mental fictivity. In the 
years of infancy they seem mentalVy ma- 
ture. The body small and undeveloped, 
is fi*eighted with a giant mind. For a 
few years they dazzle the eyes of the 
world, then, in a vast majority of cases, 
go outKudi are gazed at no more. Early 
maturity is generally accompanied by 
early decay. Is it absolutely necessary 
that the most gifted should die in early 
youth? By no means. This precocity 
is of two distinct classes. The first arises 
from an unhealthy or diseased brain. — 
That disease sometimes produces rapid 
growth and development^ is a well estab- 
lished fact in the physical world. Nor is 
it less true in the mental The senses be- 
come exceedingly acute, sometimes pain- 
fully so under the influence of certain 
diseases. The memory, the fimoy, the 
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reason, the judgment are doubtless bus- 
ceptiblo to like impressions. In the second 
class are found those who are endowed 
with unusually active mental powers, 
which rightly cheeked may bless the world 
but, encouraged and flattered break by 
their own weight Is it strange that so 
few, who exhibit in early years wonderful 
ripeness of intellect, erer realize in later 
life the expectations they have raised? — 
The strangeness of the thing vanishes as 
we look into our £unilies and our schools. 
Who are the praised, the petted, the 
stimulated ? Those who need an entirely 
different discipline. ' A mysterious Prov- 
idence^ often visits those who charge upon 
their Creator the result of their own indis- 
cretion, not to use any harsher term. 

Natural as it is, and gratifying as it may 
be to the pride of a parent or teacher, to 
push forward the smart and promising 
youth, I can look upon it in no other 
light than that of a positive wrong, and a 
wrong not often enough proclaimed 
against A healthy and vigorous mind 
cannot long retain its standing in a dis- 
eased, dwarfed or overtasked body. One 
or the other must yield. The body must 
be entirely prostrated and die or the mind 
at first unusually active become all the 
more sluggish on account of its early 
acuteness. If we would have a giant 
mind we must have proportional strength 
of body. To use a common illustration, 
an engine of immense power will do very 
well in one of our ocean steamers, but 
would be of little service in one of our 
smaller river craft, unless to ensure its own 
destruction with the hull containing it 

If disease be the cause of i^reeodty, it 
is without d<»ibt absolutely sinful to fos- 
ter it The mind needs depletion at some 
times as wdl m the body«nd the skillful 
physician iv he who knows when to re- 
duecBB wdl at when to admmister stim- 
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ulants. Nor is it less sinful to goad on 
the powers already doing more than their 
part, even if they be perfectly heal&y in 
their action. 

The fact cannot be disguised that in- 
telleetual murder is very prevalent in oor 
land. Would teachers and parents cease 
to strive to obtain notoriety and worldly 
praise by the exhilMtion of the unusual 
mental strength of their more favored pn* 
pils and children^ the world will hare 
less occasion to mourn the early £dl of 
those whom God designed to be a blessing 
to mankind. p« 

FlattetdUe, Wis, 



[From the N. Y. Tribime. 
m THB MBADOWS. 

I LIB in the summer meadows. 

In the meadows all alone, 
With the infinite sky above me, 

And the sun on his mid-day throne. 

The smell of the flowering grassea 

Is sweeter than any rose, 
And a million happy insects 

Sing in the warm repose. 

The mother lark that is brooding, 
Feels the sunshine on her wings. 

And ihe deeps of the noon-day glitter 
With swarms of fairy things. 

From the billowy green beneath me 
To the fathomless blue above, 

The creatures of God are happy 
In the waxmth of their summer love. 

The infinite bliss of Nature 

I feel in every vein; 
The light and life of Summer 

Blossom in heart and hrain. 

But darker than any shadow 

By thunder-douds unfurled. 
The awful truth arises, 

That Death is in the world t 

And the sky may beam as ever. 
And never a cloud be curled. 

And the airs be living odors. 
But Death i« in the world. 

Out of the deeps of sunshine 

The invisible bolt is hurled; 
There's Life in the summer meadows, 

But Death is in the world I 
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APPOHTIONMEI^T OF SCHOOL FUND 
i INCOME— 1866. 

Ai^Airs CouvTT. J^o. Ckildren, ApporUonment. 



Big Spring, 

Qrand Manh, 

Jackson, 

Lemoaweir, 

lindioa 

Lisbon, 

Lyndon, 

flymonth, 

Quincy, 

Springyflle, 

Wancedah, 

Necedahy 

Chester, 



Bad Ax Couwty.- 

BadAz, 

Bergen, 

Hillsborough, 

Jefierson, 

KickapoOy 

Yirogoai 



BaoTni CouHTT.— 

DeperiL 

QreenBay, 

Green Bay City, 

Hollaiid, 

Howard, 

Lawrence, 

Morriaon, 

New Denmark, 

Wrigbtson, 



152 

99 

89 

226 

884 

141 

108 

187 

189 

180 

144 

191 

87 



1977 

465 
176 
99 
224 
149 
517 

1680 

287 
560 
692 
82 
294 
148 

44 
41 

2098 



VCITAXO CouHTy.— 
BelTid^re 
BuSalo, 250 

CaIiUiiet CoxTirnr.«^ 
Charlestown, 198 

lima, 92 

Haaebester, 264 

Kev Holstein, 251 

Portland 289 

Stodsbridge, 826 

WoodTiUe, 11 

1881 



$106 40 

69 80 

62 80 

168 20 

288 80 

98 70 

75 60 

95 90 

97 30 

91 00 

100 80 

188 70 

60 90 



$1888 90 

826 50 
123 20 
69 80 
156 80 
104 80 
861 90 



1141 00 

165 90 
892 00 
484 40 
57 40 
205 80 
103 60 

80 80 
28 70 



1468 60 



175 00 

187 60 
64 40 
184 60 
175 70 
167 80 
228 20 
7 60 



966 70 



177 $128 90 



Clarke CotNTT.- 



Crawtobd Countt.— 



Eastman, 
Highland, 
Marietta, 
Prairie du Chien, 
Utica, 



257 
246 
188 
556 
57 

1804 



Columbia Coukty.— 



Arlington 

Caledonia, 

Columbus, 

Courtland, 

Dekorra, 

Fort Winnebago, 

Fountain Prairie, 

Hampden, 

Leeds, 

Lewiston, 

Lodi, 

Lowville, 

Marcellon, 

Newport, 

Otsego, 

Pacific, 

Portage City, 

Randolph, 

Scott, 

Springvale, 

WestPoint, 

Wyocena, 



Danb Countt.— 
Albion, 
Burke, 

Blue Mounds, 
Blooming Grove, 



ii- 



Black Earth, 

Bristol, 

Cross Plains, 

Cottage Grove, 

Christiana, 

Dane, 

Ihinn, 

Deerfleld, 

Dnidurk, 

FkchlHirg, 

Ifenliofie, 



127 
255 
588 
317 
848 
288 
859 
216 
227 
817 
886 
258 
816 
165 

iu 

91 
676 
868 
276 
270 
160 
884 

6541 

848 
250 
417 
148 
162 
231 
844 
118 
428 
581 
282 
212 
294 
481 
828 
846 



$128 90 



179 90 
172 20 
181 60 
889 20 
89 90 

912 80 

88 90 
178 50 
876 60 
221 90 
240 10 
201 60 
251 80 
151 20 
251 90 
221 90 
285 20 
177 10 
221 20 
115 50 
191 80 

68 70 
473 20 
254 10 
198 20 
189 00 
112 00 
268 80 

4678 70 

240 10 
175 00 
291 90 
108 60 
118 40 
161 70 
288 80 
82 60 
296 10 
871 70 
19T40 
148 40 
215 8a 
S86 70 I 
226 10 I 
Ma20fl 
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Middteton, 


886 


$270 20 


Ceresco, 


627 


$368 90 


1 Medina, 


846 


242 20 


Eden, 


298 


208 60 




Madison, 


1983 


1388 10 


Eldorado, 


296 


207 20 




Oregon, 


400 


280 10 


Empire, 


275 


192 60 




Primrose, 


202 


151 40 


Fond du Lac, 


842 


239 40 




Perry, 


162 


106 40 


Fond du Lac City, 


1338 


936 60 




Pleasant Spring, 


466 


818 50 


Forrest, 


471 


829 70 




Rutland, 


526 


488 20 


Friendship, 


198 


188 60 




Roxbury, 


864 


254 80 


Lamartine, 


893 


275 10 




Sun Prairie, 


868 


250 60 


Metomen, 


468 


324 10 




Springdale, 


256 


179 20 


Oakfield, 


889 


272 30 




Verona, 


802 


211 40 


Osceola, 


211 


147 70 




Vienna, 


118 


79 10 


Rosendale, 


827 


228 90 




Windsor, 


266 


179 20 


Springvale, 


412 


288 40 




Westport, 


174 


121 80 


Taycheedah 


637 


376 90 




York, 


839 


237 30 


Waupun, 


696 


417 20 




Springfield, 


268 


187 60 






















9070 


$6349 00 






11876 


8232 50 


Grant Countt. — 




DODOE OOUNTY. — 






Beetown, 


487 


340 90 




Ashippun, 


525 


367 50 


Cassville, 


852 


246 40 




Beayer Dam, 


946 


662 20 


Clifton, 


805 


213 50 




Burnett, 


897 


277 90 


EUenboro, 


288 


201 60 






809 


216 30 


Fennimore, 


831 


231 70 




Chester, 


686 


445 20 


Harrison, 


899 


279 30 




Clyman, 


479 


385 30 


Hazel Green, 


799 


559 30 




Elba, 
Emmett, 


611 


367 70 


Jamestown, 


400 


280 00 




510 


357 00 


Lancaster, 


665 


395 60 




Fox Lake, 


640 


448 00 


Liberty, 


146 


102 20 




Herman, 


640 


378 00 


Lima, 


315 


220 50 




Hubbard, 


638 


446 60 


Marion, 


289 


202 30 




Hustisford, 


881 


266 70 


Millville, 


474 


331 80 




Lebanon, 


609 


356 30 


Muscoda, 


864 


254 80 




Leroy, 
Lomira, 


264 


184 80 


Paris, 


208 


145 60 




882 


267 40 


Patch Grove, 


829 


230 80 




Lowell, 


470 


329 00 


Platteville, 


1023 


716 10 




Oak Grore, 


655 


458 50 


Potosi, 


914 


639 80 




Portland, 


831 


231 70 


Smeltzer, 


387 


376 90 


" 


Rubicon, 


549 


384 80 


Waterloo, 


162 


106 40 




Shields, 
Theresa, 


439 
614 
685 


807 30 
359 80 


Wingville, 
Wyjdusing, 


272 
124 


190 40 
86 80 




Trenton, 


409 50 










Westford, 


117 


81 90 




8928 


6246 10 




Williamstown, 


496 


347 20 


Iowa County. — 








Watertown, (6th 






Arena, 


«00 


210 00 




and 6th wards) 


299 


209 30 


^^^^^ .„ 


174 


121 80 






12,122 




Dodgeville, 
Highland, 


1140 
694 


798 00 




8485 40 


415 80 




Ddnn Oouktt. 






Linden, 


658 


890 60 




DOOB OOUNTT* 






Miflin, 
Mineral Point, 


831 
1052 


281 70 
736 40 








Pulaski, 


187 


130 90 




^^l^ 


846 


242 20 


Ridgeway, 
Waldwick, 


187 


180 90 




Ashford, 


458 


817 10 


237 


165 90 




Auburn 


221 


154 70 


Wyoming, 


227 


168 90 




Byron; 


873 


261 10 








i 


Calumet, 


604 


422 80 




6228 


8659 69 


7 


1^ 
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Jacksok Couhty. — 
Albion 190 



190 



JSFFERSON COUNTT.- 



Lafatxttb County. 

Argyle, 

BentoD, 

Belmouti 

Centre, 

KlkGrove, 

Payette, 

Gratiot, 

Kendal], 

Monticdlo, 

New Diggings, 

^hnUsburgh, 



1226 



253 

808 



$188 00 



$188 00 



Aztalan, 


268 


184 10 


Concord, 


461 


822 70 


Cold Spring, 


494 


205 80 


Farmington, 


479 


835 80 


Hebron, 


819 


223 30 


Ixonia, 


642 


449 40 


Jefferson, 


737 


615 90 


Koshkonong, 


671 


469 70 


Lake Mills, 


488 


806 60 


Milford, 


410 


287 00 


Oakland, 


402 


281 40 


Palmyra, 


648 


883 60 


Sullivan, 


.573 


401 10 


TTaterloo, 


494 


845 80 


"Watertown, 


768 


687 60 


Vatertown City, 


1197 
8696. 


837 90 




6087 20 


Kkkosha County. 






Brighton, 


431 


801 70 


Bristol, 


488 


338 10 


Kenosha City, 


1437 


1005 90 


Paris, 


442 


309 40 


Pleasant Prairie, 


648 


880 10 


Salem, 


614 


859 80 


Somers, 


894 


276 80 


Wheatland, 


603 


852 10 




4747 


8322 90 


Keewauneb County. 




La Cbossb County 






La Crosse, 


429 


300 80 


Onalaska, 


168 


110 60 


Bnms, 


128 


89 60 


Berry, 


221 


154 70 


Farmington, 


217 


151 90 


Neshonac, 


78 


61 10 



868 20 

177 10 
666 60 



s*= 



306 


214 20 


865 


248 60 


893 


275 10 


825 


22r 60 


814 


219 80 


108 


75 60 


716 


601 20 


751 


625 70 



White Oak Springs, 262 

Willon Springs, 804 

Wiota, ^50 

Wayne, 227 

6672 
Manitowoc County, 

Centerviile, 239 

EatdM, 121 

Kossuth, 647 

Manitowoc, 611 

Manitowoc Rapids, 817 

Maple Grove, 696 

Memee, 280 

Mishicott, 263 

Newton, 626 

Two Rivers, 869 



Marathon County. 

Marathon, 

Marquette County, 

Berlin, 

Brooklyn, 

Buffalo, 

Crystal Lake, 

Dayton, 

Green Lake, 

Hardin, 

Harris, 

Kingston, 

Moundville, 

Montello, 

Mackford, 

Marquette, 

Neshkora, 

Newton, 

Oxford, 

Princeton, 

Hackwaukee, 

Shields, 

St Marie, 

Seneca, 

Westfield, 



Milwaukee County. 



8860 

97 

782 
316 
206 
123 
203 
831 
803 
138 
276 
29^ 
143 
379 
208 
103 
122 
190 
852 
197 
227 
249 
61 
121 

6316 



Franklin, 
Granville, 
Greenfield, 
Lake, 

Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee City, 
Oak Creek, 
Wauwatosa, 



698 
1012 
867 
688 
848 
9345 
697 
902 

14942 



$188 40 
212 80 
885 00 
158 90 

8970 40 

167 80 

84 70 
872 90 
427 70 
221 90 

417 20 
196 00 
185 50 
867 50 
261 30 

2702 00 

67 90 

647 40 
221 20 
143 60 

86 10 
142 10 
231 70 
212 10 

96 60 
192 50 
208 60 
100 10 
265 30 
145 60 

72 10 

86 40 
133 00 
246 40 
137 90 

168 90 
174 30 

85 70 
84 70 

8721 20 

418 60 
708 40 
699 90 
478 10 
693 60 

6541 60 
487 90 
681 40 
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MoHBOB Commr. 

Adrian, 

Angelo, 

Leon, 

Spwrtis 

Wiltcm, 



Oconto County. 
Howard, 
Marrinette, 
Oconto, 



78 

46 

110 

211 

61 



606 

107 
149 

204 



OirrGAMiB GouNTir, 

Borino, 

Centre, 

Dale, 

Embarass, 

SUio^n, 

Freedom, 

Grand Chute, 

Granville, 

Hortonia, 



OzAXJtXS COUNTT. 

Belgium, 

Ce&rbnrgh, • 

Fredonia, 

Grafton, 

Mequon, 

Pert Washington, 

Saukrille, 



PoftTA.G« OOUNTT. 

Almond, 
Ajmherst, 
Buena Vista, 
Grand Rapids, 
Plover^ 

Stevens' Point» 
Stockton, 



Pqix OoimTr. 



m 



460 



61 
88 

64 
118 
625 
140 

96 
423 



1624 



879 
804 
479 
690 
1194 
627 
475 





6048 


PnEBca County. 




Prescott, 
Greenwood, 


149 
200 



849 



Oi 



712 



$64 60 
82 20 
77 00 

147 70 
42 70 

$864 20 

74 90 
104 30 
142 80 



822 00 

20 30 
35 70 
61 60 

87 80 
82 60 

867 60 
98 00 
67 20 

296 10 

1066 80 

615 80 
662 80 
836 30 
418 00 
835 80 
438 90 
832 60 



8588 60 

104 80 
140 00 



244 30 



64 40 



67 


46 90 


100 


70 00 


178 


124 60 


220 


164 00 


65 


88 60 



498 40 



Bachtk Countt. 

Burlington, 

Caledonia, 

Dover, 

Mi Pleasant, 

Norway, 

Racine, 

Racine City, 

Raymond, 

Rochester, 

Waterford, 

Yorkville, 



No, Ckil^n. 
443 
666 
414 
442 
359 
437 
3016 
499 
368 
609 
439 



Richland C^unty^ 

Bnena Vista, 

Eagle, 

Forest, 

Marshall, 

Richland, 

Richmond, 

Richwood, 

Rockbridge, 

Willon, 



7586 



Roct County. 

Avon, 

Beloit, 

Bradford, 

Centre, 

Clinton, 

Fulton, 

Harmony, 

Janesville, 

Janesville City, 

Johnstown, 

La Prairie, 

Lima, 

Magnolia, 

Milton, 

Newark, 

Plymouth, 

Porter, 

Rock, 

Spring Valley, 

Turtle, 

Union, 



Sauk County. 

Barraboo, 

Delton^., 

Freedom, 
I Fairfield, 
'^{'^uiklin, 



665 

64 
416 

24 
240 
261 
170 
143 

85 



1648 

314 
1385 
356 
375 
614 
, 491 
291 
288 
2022 
471 
198- 
• 401 
446 
496 
416 
868 
462 
864 
861 
470 
602 

11049 

620 
286 
268 
190 
,164 



310 10 

466 20 
289 80 
809 40 
251 30 
305 90 
2110 60 
349 30 
254 10 
356 30 
307 30 

$6810 20 

888 50 

. 87 80 

. 81 20' 

16 80 

168 00 

182 70 

119 Ob 

100 10 

69 60 



1153 60 



219 
969 
249 
262 
859 
343 
203 
198 
1415 
329 
188 
280 
812 
846 
290 
254 
816 
247 
845 
829 
421 



80 
60 
20 
60 
80 
70 
70 
10 
40 
70 
60 
70 
20 
50 
50 
10 
40 
SO 
70 
00 
40 



. 7734 80 

484 00 
166 20 
180 60 
138 
114 
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Greenfield, 

Honey Creek, 

Kingston, 

Marston, 

Merrimac, 

New BufEMo, 

Prairie du Sac, 

Reedsbtirgh, 

Spring Green, 

Winfleld, 

Westfield, 



141 

437 
271 
507 



449 
869 
225 
86 
148 

4680 



Douglass Countt. 

No organized Towns 65 

Green Couvtt. 

Adams, 220 

Albany, 680 

Brooklyn, 288 

Cadiz, 251 

Dlamo, 482 

Decatur, 887 

Exeter, S79 

Jefferson, 412 

Jordan, 275 

Monroe, 839 

Mt Pleasant, 449 

New Glams, 213 

Spring Grove, 485 

Sylvester, 408 

Washington, 248 

York, 157 

5828 
Shawano Guvntt. 

Shawano, 57 



.422 
431 
565 
541 
467 
248 
886 
522 
291 
41 
829 
277 
859 
1829 
281 



$98 70 
805 90 
189 70 
854 90 
158 20 
247 10 
814 30 
258 80 
157 50 
60 20 
103 60 




154 00 
266 00 
201 60 
175 70 
837 40 
270 90 
265 30 
288 40 
192 50 
587 80 
8l4 80 
149 10 
304 50 
28f5 60 
173 50 
109 90 



7192 



4076 10 
89 90 



212 10 
295 40 
801 70 
895 50 
878 70 
826 90 
178 60 
285 20 
865 40 
208 70 
28 70 
260 80 
198 90 
601 80 
980 80 
161 70^ 

6084 40; 



St. Gboiz OoOTfTT. 

Hudson, 328 

Kinnickinnic, 102 

Rush River, 67 



Trempeleau County. 



497 



Montoville, 


141 


Gie, 




Walworth County, 


BloomBeAd, 


458 


Darien, 


895 


Delavan, 


617 


East Troy, 


541 


Elkhorn 


269 


Geneva, 


771 


Hudson, 


546 


La Fayette, 


404 


La Grange, 


436 


Lima, 


860 


Richmond, 


276 


Sharon, 


582 


Spring Prairie, 


586 


Sugar Creek, 


395 


Troy, 

Walworth, 


425 


498 


Whitewater, 


693 




8197 


Washington County. 


Addison, 


480 


Barton, 


896 


Erin, 


582 


Farmmgton, 


512 


Germantown, 


959 


Hartford, 


726 


Jackson, 


570 


Kewashkmn, 


266 


Polk, 


792 


Richfield, 


839 


Trenton, 


497 


Wayne, 


875 


West Bend, 


387 




7381 


Waukesha Counti 


'^ 


Brookfield, 


746 


Delafield, 


878 


Eagle, 


498 


Genesee, 


586 


Lisbon, 


665 


Menomonee, 


782 


Merton, 


581 


Muskego, 


535 


Mukwane^ 


628 


New Berlin, 


649 



$229 60 
71 40 
46 90 




817 10 
276 50 
431 90 
878 70 
188 80 
539 70 
882 20 
2*82 80 
805 20 
2f52 00 
198 20 
407 40 
875 20 
1^76 50 
297 50 
848 60 
485 10 



5737 90 

886 00 
277 20 
872 40 
858 40 
671 80 
508*20 
899 00 
186 20 
554 40 
587 80 

847 90 
262 50 
270 90 

5181 70 

522 20 
261 10 

848 60 
410 20 
895 50 
647 40 
871 70 
874 



454 80 



:a 
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Oconomowoc, 

Ottewa, 

Peewaukee, 

Summitt, 

Vemon, 

Waukesha, 



Waupaca Couniy. 

Amherst) 

Oentreville, • 

Pnyton, 

Emharass, 

Farmingtx)n, 

lola, 

Liud, 

Muckwa, 

Scandinavia, 

Waupaca, 

Weyauwega 



Wausbara County* 

Adario, 

Coloma, 

Dakota, 

Leon, 

Marion, 

Mt Morris, 

Oasis, 

Ontario^ 

PUinfield, 

Poysippi, 

Sacramento, 

Warren, 

Wautoma 



Winnebago County. 

Algoma, 

Black Wolf 

Clayton, 

Kedenskum, 

Nekimi, 

Neenah, 

Menasha, 

Oshkosh, 

Omro, . 

Oshkosh Citjf 

Poyean, 

Rushford, 

Utica, 

Vinland, 

Winneconne, 

Winchester, 



667 

888 
639 
376 
870 
1106 

9284 

100 

178 

113 

78 

2d6 

185 

205 
814 

1854 

106 

97 

180 

168 

152 

78 

142 

160 

86 

51 

256 

185 

218 

1774 

817 
212 
291 
259 
289 
800 
878 
124 
687 
958 
186 
646 
821 
450 
278 



466 90 
271 60 
877 80 
268 20 
259 00 
774 20 



6468 80 

70 00 

124 60 



79 

61 

165 

94 

148 
219 



947 80 



74 
67 
91 

114 

106 
54 
99 

112 
60 
85 

179 
9* 

152 



1241 80 



221 
148 
203 
181 
201 
210 
261 

86 
410 
667 

95 
452 
224 
815 
191 
157 




6766 



4028 60 



Total No. Children, 
Am't of money ta 

he distributed a9 

per report from 

Treas. of State, $187,912 80 
Deduct for payment 

on Dictionaries, 

provided by law, 6,100 00 



186804 



Balance, 
Being, 70 cents per 
Scholar. 



$181,812 80 



LETTER OP P. R. HOY. 

Raoihs, SejfL — ', 1855. 
Eon, A. 0. Barry, State Superintendmt 
of Public Instruction, 

Dear Sir : — ^This is in answer to yours 
of a recent date, in which you solicited 
my views on the following questions :— 
** What place in importance should phys- 
ical education occupy in public schools?** 
"What are the conditions that can be 
controlled by public schools^ which are 
best calculated to secure a sound, vigor- 
ous physical body ?" 

To the first I answer that all we know 
of the mind is through the body ; hence 
physical educaticm must, from necessity, 
underlie all else ; and without a healthy 
well <ieveloped body there can be no last- 
ing intellectual greatness ; for just in pro- 
portion to the perfection of the body, will 
be the value of its intellectual and mend 
manifestations. 

That system of education is all wrong, 
that does not have a direct tendency to 
strengthen, invigorate and beautify the 
animal system, as well as to enlighten the 
understanding, and regulate the emotions 
and disposition of the heart 

How many fatal errors are committed 
by vain parents, and injudicious teachers 
in directing all their efforts to excite, stim- 
ulate and precociously develop the minds 
of the young, to the neglect of their phys- 
ical nature I In a perfect syBtem of edn- 
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catioD, the three fold nature in man would 
be harmoniously developed; then we 
might have men and women physically 
healthy and beautiful ; intellectually, with 
minds actiye and enlightened, capable of 
great and lasting mental efforts ; morally 
firm and dignified in the right 

Your second interrogatory covers a wide 
and important field. I can only touch a 
few points, in a communication necessa 
rily quite too limited to do justice to the 
subject 

School Housbs. — ^The school buildings 
should be architecturally tasteful, located 
in not only the most healthy, but the 
most picturesque and charming spot to be 
found within the district; with ample 
grounds attached, ornamented with trees, 
flowering shrubs and plants, arranged with 
taste.* 

The furniture should be ornamental, as 
well as convenient ; the rooms hung with 
paintings, engravings and maps, executed 
in the best manner. The buildings and 
their surroundings, should present noth- 
ing to the eye but delightful and pleasing 
objects, from the contemplation of which 
the mind would return satisfied, to make 
us better, more contented and happy, — 
quickening our sympathies — ^filling the 
mind with imagery of beauty and taste ; 
for man in contemplating the beautiful in 
art and nature, not only finds a delightful 
enjoyment of an elevating character, but 
is profited by the influence these emo- 
tions exert on his physical nature. The 
influence that the beautiful exerts over 
man is well known ; but aside fi'om this, 

* Some fifteen milds from Racine, liost sum- 
mer, I passed a school house located on the 
▼ery margin of a marshy, miasmatic swamp; 
and not twenty feqt from the door I noticed 
some urchins, with rolled up paQts, engaged in 
the double occupation ef capturing tad-polea 
and eaiching the /ever and ague. Some pub- 
lic spirited, benevolent person (?) donated to 
this districtthis nte for a school house; it being 
wo^rthlesB for any thing else. 



it exerts a large influence over his pbysi* 
cal development, which has been too 
much neglected. Of this I shall only 
here speak. In a perfect state of things, 
every individual would be perfectly beau- 
tiful. There can be no physical perfection 
without !t ; for beauty is the normal con- 
dition ; hence, health and beauty are sy- 
nonymous; then just so far as we bring 
man back to his primitive, God-like con- 
dition, we restore him to beauty and 
health. 

It can be shown that every nation or 
class of people, remarkable for beauty of 
person or feature, is not only surrounded 
by the beautiful, but has also a cultivated 
taste for these objects. This fact can be 
accounted for by that wonderful some- 
thing we call sympathy, — that something 
which assimilates us to, and makes us a 
part of those objects and beings by which 
we are surrounded. Where then should 
we expect to find' the most beautiful per- 
sons ? Where but in ancient Greece and 
Rome, in modem Italy, Spain and France 
and among the better class of Germans 
and English ; just where we find in pro- 
fusion the beauties of art and nature, in 
connection with the most universal culti. 
vation of a refined taste, for whatever is 
grand, lovely, beautiful and graceful. — 
The emotions of taste can only be known 
by being felt ; and can n6 more be ac- 
quired without our being placed in suitable 
circumstances, — that is surrounding our- 
selves with the beautiful or sublime, — 
than a knowledge of music could be ac 
quired without ever having heard a musi- 
cal tone. 

It is a physiological law that any im- 
pression upon our form or features, long 
continued, becomes fixed and permanent* 
Exhibit to a child an oflbnsive object, one 
calculated to eatcite disgust or dislike and 
mark the.ezpression of disquiet and loath- 
ing.- Now substitute an object of an op- 
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posite character, one suited to excite 
pleasurable sensations, what a change t — 
the eyes now sparkle and fairly dance with 
delight ; the face is all radiant with hap- 
piness and beauty. Should these impres- 
sions be long continued or frequently 
repeated, they will be daguerreotyped on 
{he dial of the soul — ^the human face di- 
vine. We have such examples in great 
abundance. Look at the squalid poor : — 
their children at birth very often have the 
elements of beauty in a considerable de- 
gree ; but by dwelling continually amidst 
coarse and disgusting objects, they grow 
up with that stereotyped quirk of the 
upper lip and nose, which makes them 
look as though their olfactories were per- 
petually being offended. The shanty and 
its surroundings has become a part of 
their existence ; and its influence is stamp- 
ed upon their faces. Take one of these 
children while young, and surround it' 
with elegance, cultivate its taste, and you 
will be surprised at the lack of resem- 
blance to its parents. In proof I can point 
to individual cases that would be quite 
satisfactory to the most skeptical. If such 
a change be effected in the first genera, 
tion, what ought we not to expect if such 
Influences were continued for a series of 
generations ? 

Ventilation. — Without pure unadul- 
terated aur, there can be no health — ^it is 
of the very first importance *, it plays a 
prominent part in all the phenomena of 
life. But so much has been written, and 
well written too, on the ^ulgect of ventila- 
ting school houses, that I will only here 
record my voice in support of that system 
of ventilation 'which will secure the most 
constant, and abundant supply of pure 
firesh air. 

. ExBBci8B.^Daily exercise in the open 
air is essential to the best health; it ex- 
the diest) equalised the c^roulation 






of the blood, thereby ikvoring a harmoni- 
ous development of every tissue ;for the 
ultimate nutrition of the body, and calor- 
ifaction of the blood, are only ejected 
within the capillaries. It follows then, if 
the circulation be retarded or cut off in 
any part, nutrition of that part will dim- 
inish or cease in the same ratio. Exer- 
cise, to be the most profitable, should call 
into action, not only the entire muscular 
system, but for the time must completely 
engage the mind. Among the conditions 
that can be controlled, essential to insure 
the full physical benefit of exercise, are an 
opportunity and a sufficient inducement 
for action. In childhood, when the func- 
tions of assimilation are the most active, 
and exercise is the most demanded, the 
opportunity should be given several times 
a day to inhale the pure air, start a fresE 
and active pulse, and relfeve the aching 
capillaries. Ample room and opportunity 
are all that is generally necessary to in- 
sure the full benefit of exercise for chil- 
dren, fresh from the hand of God, over- 
flowing with animal spirits. With minds 
easily directed they rush with their whole 
soul, minds, lungs, feet and hands into 
their childisti sports. But with persons 
of riper years, the case is quite different, 
they require amusements more rational, 
to divert the mind, while the body is 
being invigorated. For such,''gymnastic 
exercise will be of much value ; for thpt 
precision of action which distinguishes 
gymnastic from common, loose, irregular, 
random movements, compels the &ind to 
be directed with accuracy on the muscular 
effort Those free gymnastic exercises, 
which requure no technical apparatus or 
machinery are all sufficient to ensure the 
harmonious development of the body.— 
They ought to be introduced into the play 
grounds of every school, especially if sit- 
uated in the large towns and dties.— 
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Neither would I ezcq>t the girls ; for they 
surely require sound, yigorous bodies. — 
Let them practice those gymnastic exer- 
cises suited to their sex, and not be de- 
terred from the noble purpose of laying 
the foundatbn of health and usefulness 
in after years, by the fear of being called 
**tom-5oy«." Females require daily out 
door exercise, and they ought to have it 
We should ejqp^ct the opposition of those 
ignorant parents who would have their 
daughters to be lady-like (?) and at thir- 
teen to have as many **nips and tucks" 
as an old maid of thirty. **Don't, dear, 
run and'romp; you make yourself quite 
ridiculous, you should remember you 
are ahnost a young lady :" such untimely 
admonitions have sent hundreds of thou 
sands of lovely daughters to a premature 
grave. When w<e hear the consohng dec 
larations, "mysterious Providence I a 
promising flower nip'd in the bud, only 
te teach us the uncertainty of life." Bet- 
ter say : destroyed through the parents ig- 
nonmce of the laws of life. Encourage 
the girls to hop, jump, and run races, 
yriih p^ect freedom, and health will fix 
its rosy seal on the cheeks of bright, joy- 
ous, elastic youth. 

The study of the natural sciences as an 
inducement to physical exercise, cannot 
be too highly recommended. The study 
of plants and animals especially, calls Ug 
into the fields, woods and prairies, by the 
brooks and on the hills ; affording to the 
mind as well as the body a most healthy 
stimulus. I am thoroughly convinced 
that natural history should be studied in 
every school, and taught even to the 
young. Children learn to perceive differ- 
ences in form, texture and* color, with 
remarkable facility, and even to classify, 
bringing into action their faculties of ob- 
servation, comparison and classification — 
fl operations of the mind of tbe first impor- 
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tanee. They should be taught how to col- 
lect and preserve minerals, plants, shells, 
insects, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mam- 
mals ; and encouraged to deposit these in 
the school-room. By this means each 
good school woitld have a collection of 
the flora and fauna of the neighborhood, 
then, by mutual exchfChges, each school 
would accumulate a valuaUe cabinet It 
is to be regretted that there are no suita- 
ble text books, to assist the pupil and 
teacher in investigating the coouhon ob- 
jects with which we are surrounded. It is 
to be hopedthat this want w^l not remain 
long unsupplied. While the mere child 
can find enough to interest and delight 
him, the proudest mind will here find 
ample materials for the profoundest inves- 
tigation, prompting at the same time to 
healthful exercise ; for when the mind 
is thoroughly interested, exercise becomes 
a real pleasure. It is a significant fact, 
that naturalists live almost universally 
to a ripe old age, and retain their mental 
powers unimpaired to an advanced period 
of life. If those persons whose brains 
are perpetually racked to torment the 
body, would interest themselves in some 
branch of natural history, and spend one 
or two days in each wpek in the woods 
and fields, collecting and investigating 
natural objects, there would be less call for 
bran-bread, and more for beef steaks ; 
fewer broken down, palefaced young min- 
isters, more vigorous sermons written, 
and fewer old ones used. 

Clsaklinsss. — ^Absolute purity of 
person should be positively required of 
every one attending school. Away with 
the vulgar notiMi " that dirt is healthy.** 
Filth is but another name fbr disease. 

Finally, — ^Physiology and Hygiene 
should be taught to every advanced class; 
and teachers should not be conddered 
fiilly qualified for their pro&sdoa unleni 
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capable of giving sound, wholesome in- 
struction in the great art of preserving life, 
P. R. Hoy. 



Watebtown, April 29, 1856. 

JoTTicNAL ar Education: — I forward 
herewith an abstract of the proceedings of 
the Educational Oonvention held in this 
city on. Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week. 

The Convention originated in a call is- 
sued by a committee, composed of repre- 
sentatives from seyeral ecclesiastical bod-, 
ies, connected with Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches in the State, 
who believed that the time had come for 
these denominations to act upon the sub- 
ject of Female Education more efficientiy 
than they have heretofore done. 

The Convention assembled at the Con- 
gregational church, in this city, on "Wed- 
nesday afternoon, (April 28d,) and was 
organized by the appointment of Rev. E. 
J. Montague, of Summit, as its presiding 
officer, and Rev. S. H. Barteau, of Ocon- 
omowoc, Secretary. 

A Committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions for the consideration of the 
Convention, who reported the following, 
viz: 

Resolved^ 1, That there is a deipand 
for educational Institutions, which shall 
afford to young ladies facilities for obtain- 
ing a liberal education, equivalent to those 
provided for young men in our colleges. 

2. That while the education of young 
ladies in these Institutions should be 
equi/oaUnt to that of young men in Col- 
lege — ^the difference in tiieir constitutions 
— omental, moral and physical-^ and the 
difference in their social spheres, demand 
that the course of training should notht 
in both leases identical, 

3. That the greatest efficiency and pros- 
parity can only be secured by placing 
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these Institutions under the fostering care 
and general control of some denomination 
of christians. 

4. That these institutions should be 
liberally endowed, and furnished with Li- 
brary and apparatus, and provision for 
the education of meritorious young ladies 
whose means are too limited to enable 
them otherwise to obtain it 

6. That in the providence of God, it 
seems to this Convention that the time has 
comefor Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists in this State to unite in an earnest 
effort to secure such an Institution. 

The report of the Committee was ac- 
cepted, and after full and free discussion, 
the 1st, 2d and 5th Resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted, while, for lack of time, 
the consideration of the other resolutions 
was deferred until some future occasion. 

At the request of the Convention, a 
public address was delivered on Wednes- 
day evening, to a large and interested au- 
dience, by Rev. E. J. Montague, the ob- 
ject of which was to show that " It sTuruld 
he the dietinctvee design in Female Ed^ 
cation to fit woman for her spJiere,"^^ and 
this sphere he in one word defined to be 
^^Eome^ The address will be published 
in accordance with a vote of the Conven- 
tion, a copy of which I will endeavor to 
send you. 

In order to carry out the views express- 
ed in the above resolutions, the Convention 
appointed a Committee of ten whose busi- 
ness it is to investigate the whole subject 
and then to recommend a suitable location, 
plan, &c., for such a Seminary, to a Con- 
vention to be held upon the call of this 
Committee, which call shall be issued at 
the earliest practicable period. That 
convention is to consist of the minister of 
and one del^ate from each of the churches 
connected with the Milwaukee, Madison 
and Winnebago District Conventions, and 
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the Milwaukee and Fox Eiyer Presby- 
teries. 

The Committee of ten referred to above 
consists of Rev. E. J. Montague, of Sum- 
mit ; Rev. L. Clapp, of Wauwatosa ; C. 
W. Campj of Sheboygan ; Rev. J. Porter, 
of .Green Bay ; Rev. 0. E. Rosenkrans, 
of Columbus; Rev. J. R Preston, of Ber- 
lin; S, K Miner, of Wyocena; Rev. N. 
H. Eggleston, of Madison ; Rev. S. G. 
Spees, %i Milwaukee ; Rev. W. A. Niles, 
ofWatertown. 

The CoDventnn was one of much inter- 
est and of entire harmony. Delegations 
were present from different localises in 
the State, who were prepared to make lib- 
end pledges of material aid, provided the 
Institution should be located at the points 
designated by them. Madison and Wau- 
kesha especially made offers which indi- 
cated great interest in the matter of Fe- 
n^le education among the citizens of those 
places. The Convention adjourned on 
Thursday noon, the 24th inst 

We fully believe that much good will 
result firom this gathering. If such an in- 
stitution should really be put in operation 
in our State, ought it not to obtain at 
kttst so-much of State favor as to enable 
itte receiTe meritorious young ladies from 
the public schools and furnish them with 
a free collegiate education, thus enabling 
it to ansvrer in some degree in the place 
of a " Free Academy" for girls. This is 
provided for the boys of the public schools 
at the University, but no such provision 
is made by the State for our girls. 

In regard to public schools, I may say 
we are now in a sort of transition state, 
from the old system to that of the * Union 
School" plap. A ^beginning has been 
made in the proper direction, by the or- 
ganization of an efficient Board of School 
Commissioners under our new charter, and 
the ^^pointment of a good man to the of- 
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fice of City Superintendent of Schools. — 
Two buildings will probably be com- 
menced immediately, one on each side of 
the river. Two buildings are rendered 
necessary because Rock River knew no 
better than to run right through the mid- 
dle of our city, thereby separating good 
friends and cultivating sectional animosi- 
ties. But I suppose that the thing must 
be endured, as Providence (as Mrs. Part- 
ington says) seems to have ordered that 
the principal rivers should run through 
the larg^ towns. 

Should anything of peculiar interest 
transpire in respect to our schools, I may 
perhaps send you the item. 

Yours Truly, w. a. n. 



KssrosHA, April 25, 1856. 
Editor Journal op Education; 

One leading object of your Journal 
doubtless is, to keep the public advised of 
the progress of educational matters with^ 
in the limits of our own State. The 
Spring term of our High School closed on 
Friday last The last three days of the 
term were devoted to public recitations, 
and a review of studies pursued during 
the term. The number of visitors and 
friends of the school in attendance, dur- 
ing these exercises was unusually large, 
and an evident interest was manifest 
throughout the whole time. The various 
classes sustained themselves veiy credit- 
ably — a full opportunity being given to 
the visitors for criticism and questioning. 

Most of the higher branches of English 
studies usually pursued in Eastern Acad- 
emies, have been studied in our High 
School. In the study of languages, the 
German has received much the largest 
share of attention ; about forty, during 
the past term, principally young ladies, 
have studied German under the instruc- 
tions of Miss Helen M. Waldo. Miss W. 
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is a taacfaep eminently snccessfol in this 
depertment; althoagh an American, yet 
in the opinion of those competent to 
judge, she speaks German with great 
flueiicy and remarkable correctness. 

The Principal, John G. McKindley, has, 
during his connection with the school, 
gained the reputation among us of a 
thorough and successful teacher. In the 
matter of controlling a school — the main- 
tainance of strict order and propriety of 
deportment, Mr. McKindley can hardly 
he surpassed. Mr. Lynch and Miss 
Briggs, assistant teachers, possess quali- 
fications of a superior order. The de- 
partment of Yocal Music has been, dur- 
ing the past two years, under the man- 
agement cf Mr. Stone ; and his jLnstruc- 
tions have .contributed largely to improve 
the musical taste of the scholars, and to 
render this important school exercise one 
of interest and attraction. I haye not 
time to pariioularize the other depart- 
ments connected witl^ this school. The 
teachers generally deserve &vorable men- 
tion for their devotion to the work. Mr. 
Builer, Principal of jthe Norfli Ward 
School, con^nues to give increasing evi- 
dence of his fitness for the position he oc- 
cupies. 

The closing exercises of the term, were 
held on Friday evening in the Congrega- 
tional Churchy and although every sitting 
and istanding place was uncomfortably 
crowded, the audience manifested an 
unabated interest to the close, which was 
at a very late hour. The exercises of the 
evening were made up chiefly ot declama^ 
tions, compositions and music. The dec- 
lamations were mostiy original, and in- 
tested with more than ordinary attrac- 
tion, from the fact of their being devoted 
to home interests and local matters. 

We are laboring lender considerable 
disadvantages in this place for the want 






of school room. Our fMresent sdiool ac- 
commodations are quite too limited to 
meet the wants of the population. Our 
Board of Education contemplate the im- 
mediate erection of another school house 
on a lot which has been purchased for 
that purpose, adjoining the one on which 
the present H^ School building stands. 
The building is designed for a primarj 
school, intended to accommodate 240 
scholars, and will cost about $6,000. It 
is the purpose of the Board, to build the 
house upon the nuwt approved mod^n 
plan. I will in due time, if practicable, 
furnish an engraved plan of the buiMing 
for insertion in your excellent Journal 



THE WINNEBAGO COUNTY EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Convention met at Oshkosh, on 
Monday, April 14th, and: was then ad- 
journed until Friday, the 18th. The 
Teachers^ Institute was then organized.— 
A. Pickett Esq., was chosen PfesideDt, 
and Y. M. Haskell, Secretary. Lectures 
were given during each day of the session 
on the following branches, Mathematics, 
Grammar, Physiology, Beading, Elocu- 
tion and Writing. Lectures were ddi?- 
ered in the evening by A. K. Brush, A* 
Pickett, and Miss M. Wheeler. The c<»n- 
mittee on resolutions reported the fdlow- 
ing: 

Whereas, We believe our cpmrnoa 
schools to be the true basis of popular 
education, and the principal agents for 
preserving society from ignorance and 
vice, and whereas we believe that Teach- 
ers^ Institutes, are calculated to give a 
higher tone to our public schools, promo- 
ting the best system of teaching, — ^there- 
fore^ 

Eesaked, That we recommend the 
Teachers* Institute, as the best means of 
securing a correct and uniform system of 
instruction in conmion schools, and deser- 
ving the enoounigemeBt and assistance 
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of all teachers and friends of education. 

Beaohed, That we regret that so large 
a portion of the teachers of this county 
have failed to attend this session of the 
Institute. 

BesoUed^ That we tender our thanks 
to Mr. A. Pickett, for the ahle manner 
with which he has discharged the duties 
of President of the Institute : and to all 
others who have contributed to make it 
pleasant and profitable. 

JReiolved, That we tender our thanks 
to the citizens of Oshkosh for their kind- 
ness and hospitality. 

On Friday the Institute adjourned and 
the President of the Association, Martin 
Mitchel, Esq., took the Chair. The com- 
mittee appointed to consider the expedi- 
ency of establishing a Normal School 
in Winnebago county, reported favor- 
Yorably and a committee was appointed 
to draft a bill to be presented to the Leg- 
islature, praying that the Board of Su- 
pervisors be allowed to raise the necessa- 
ry funds. After transacting some mis 
cellaneous business, the Association ad- 
journed until the 8th of August next. 
Martin Mitchel, Preset. 
Ohables W. Felker, Sec'y. 



various branches of diversified labor and 
industrial enterprise, from the contrilya- 
tion to a single generation of 5,000,000 
years of intellectual culture ? Who can 
tell what large contributions of talent and 
mental activity it would add to the State, 
and what asurprising number of power- 
ful and use^l minds it would evoke ? If 
he who causes two spires of grass to .grow 
where only one grew before, is entitled to 
the appellation of a philanthropist, cer^ 
tainly a system of education, which would 
add millions to the aggregate years of a 
single generation, for intellectual and 
moral improvement, should command ikke 
cordial support of a State, the preserva- 
tion and perpetuity of whose civil and re- 
ligious institutions depend upon the gen- 
eral intelligence and virtue of the people. 



H. H. Babkey, — Commissioner of 
Sehools for Ohio, says, in regard to the 
introduction of tJnion or Graded Schools 

The new system presents a scheme by 
which six or eight years of lost time can 
be saved to each youth of the State, and 
added to their intellectual capital. 

During the past year, over 600,000 pu- 
pils have received instruction in our com- 
mon schools. This number multiplied by 
the number of years of lost time, as under 
the old system, would produce an aggre- 
gate of nearly 6,000,000 years I What a 
vast amount of lost time to a single gene- 
ration passing through our schools. If 
this were merely a loss of so many years 
of physical labor, it might be estimated in 
doUars and cents ; but, alas ! it is a loss 
of so many years of mental culture I 

Who can estimate a loss of this charac- 
ter? Who can enumerate the benefits 
whieh would accrue to the State in all her [ 






Kindness.— Would it please you to pick 
up a string of pearls, drops of gold, dUir 
monds, and precious stones, as you pass 
along the street? It would make you 
feel happy for a month to come. Such 
happiness you can give to others. How, 
do you ask ? By dropping sweet words, 
kind remarks, and pleasant smiles, as you 
pass along. These are true pearls and 
precious stones, which can never be lost ; 
of which none can deprive you. Speak 
to that orphan child ; see the diamonds 
drop from h^ cheeks. Take the hand of 
that friendless boy ; bright pearls fla^ in 
his eyes. Smile on the sad and dejected ; 
a joy diffuses his cheek more brilliant 
than the most precious stones. By ihe 
wayside, mid the city's din, and at the 
fireside of the poor, drop words and 
smiles to cheer and bless. You will fed 
happier when resting upon your pillow at 
the close of the day, than if you had 
picked a score of perishing diamonds. — 
The latter fade and crumble in time : the 
former grow brighter with age, and pro- 
duce happy reflections forevw. 
• 

Human Elevation. — "I know," says 
Channing, "but one elevation of the souL 
Without this, it matters nothing where a 
man stands, or what he possess ; and with 
it, he towers— he is one of God's sobilit^r 
no matter what place he holds in the so-> 
cial scale. There are not different kinds 
of dignity for different orders of men, but 
one and the san\6 to all. The only eleva- 
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tion of the human being consists in the 
exercise, growth, and energy of the high- 
er principles and powers of his soul. A 
bird may be shot upward to the skies by 
a foreign force, but it raises in the true 
sense of the word only when it spreads its 
own wings, and soars by its own living 
power. So a man may be thrust upwards 
m a conspicuous place by outward acci- 
dents, but he rises only so far as he exerts 
himself, and expands his best faculties, 
and he ascends up by a free effort, to a 
noble region of thought and ac^on." 

• 

BOOKS OF &BFERENCB IN SCHOOLS. 

If this is not thought advisable, there 
ought at least to be some good reference 
books put into every one of our school- 
rooms. Every one knows how meager, for 
instance, are our common school geogra- 
phies. They contain the elements of that 
very useful science to be sure, but noth- 
ing more than the barest elements. And 
when scholars have gone through with 
them they can be expected to know very 
little of the surface of the earth and its 
productions, its towns and its inhabitants. 
To remedy these deficiencies, every school 
room ought to have a large and correct 
Atlas, or a set of well prepared maps and 
charts — such as are in use amofig men of 
business, and a well digested and arrang- 
ed Gazetteer. ' No money could be better 
Hsed than a small sum expended to pro- 
cure for every district school an Encyclo- 
pedia, and a Dictionary of Arts and Sci- 
ences. For these would show something 
of the extent of Uie world of knowledge 
to which the school is designed to intro- 
duce the pupil, as well as the mode of 
consulting original sources of information; 
and would form his mind to habits of dil- 
igent investigation, aad to habits of inde- 
pendent and self-reliant thought And 
t^e grand object of all education, both in 
the school room and out of it, is to ele- 
vate and confirm in strong, intelligent and 
enterprising truth and goodness, the soul 
of every person in the community. These 
would not be used for the ordinary pur- 
poses of recitation, but for reference in 
the reading lessons, in the arithmetical 
problems, and in the general exercises of 
the school The scholar would then learn 
how to use these things to verify the as- 
sertions and statements of his school 
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books, and to correct and supply their de- 
ficiences, and thus would be doing exactly 
what he will be called to do almost every 
day in his future life. 

Besides these books, there should be in 
every school room a full and authentic 
standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, and the scholars and teachers 
should make daily and hourly use of it-— 
This is as necessary as a black board and 
chalk. It should be used to explain the 
meanings of the words, to settle disputed 
questions of orthography and pronunci- 
ation, and to stimulate enquiry and to se- 
cure and encourage accuracy in all things. 
— Robert Allyn, 

• 

A TRADmoN OP THE Arabs. — ^King 
Nimrod one day commanded his three 
sons to enter his presence, and he caused 
to be placed before them by his slaves, 
three sealed urns. One of the urns was 
of gold, the second of amber, and the 
last of clay. The King desired his eldest 
son to choose among them that which 
appeared to contain 3ie greatest prize.— 
The eldest chose the vase of gold, on 
which was written "Empire." He opened 
it and found it full of blood. The second 
chose the amber vase, on which was 
written "Glory." He opened it and 
found it filled with the ashes of men who 
had been famous on the earth. The 
third took the remaining vase — that of 
clay. He opened it and found it empty; 
but in the bottom of it the potter had 
written one of the names of God.— 
"Which of the vases weighs the most?" 
demanded the King of his court The 
ambitious replied, the vase of gold; the 
conquerors, the vase of amber, the sagos 
answered and said, "The empty vase, be- 
cause a single letter in the name of God, 
weighs more than the entire globe." 



A Good Teacher will make a better 
school under the most unpromising cir- 
cumstances, than an inferior teacher could 
make in the same situation. But a half- 
competent school master will do as well, 
if not better, where everything has been 
previously arranged, so as to produce a 
propitious combination for success, than a 
first rate one could do, in the same school 
if all was disorganized and operating in 
hostility to his own plans and puiposes. 
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SCHOOL SUPEBVISION. 

ANY of our best educators believe 
that some radical change in our school 
supervision is necessary. Town Superin- 
tendents doubtless discharge duty as faith- 
fully as other officers. Some are deserv- 
ing of more than mere praise, for untiring 
devotion to the cause of education. They 
have done and ^e doing a noble work, 
but the nature of their duties is such, the 
number in the State is so great, and the 
inducement to properly perform duty is 
so small, that 'an efficient, direct super- 
vision, under existing circumstances, is 
an impossibility. Besides, to do all that 
the position demands, requires time that 
few can give, ability that few possess and 
sacrifices that few will be found willing 
to make.. 

Instead of the office of Town Superin- 
tendent, we could suggest the office of 
Judicial District Superintendent The 
advantages of such a change we think 
would be neither few nor small, 

1. By employing a competent person 
to superintend the educational affiiirs of a 
District large enough to require all his 
time and ability, it would be economy to 
pay him liberally for his services. Few 
men are vnlling to use time and first rate 
talent for the public good, without hope 
of honor or emolument More than suffi- 
cient to pay a liberal salary to a compe- 
tent School Supervisor, is misappropria- 
ted in ev^ county annually, on account 
of ignorance of scliool house architecture ; 
and this is but one of the many ways in 
which the public funds are wasted. 

% From the labors of a man fitted for 
such a post, we might expect, as a result, 
a more enlightened public sentiment It 
JA only by enlightening public opinion 
when it is ignonuit| interesting it when it 
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is indifferent, and arousing it when it is 
doirmant, that we may hope to realize any 
rational ideal of a system of public in- 
struction. While educational truths the 
most important, are in theory recoghized, 
in practice they are ignored. Our Com- 
mon School system fails of attaining the 
objects for which.it was designed, not on 
account of any fault of the system, but 
through ignorance on the part of those 
whose duty it is to apply it to the wants 
of society. New life should be infused 
into it, a new interest developed, and it is 
only by some more direct and thorough 
supervision that these results can be se- 
cured. At present little attention is be- 
stowed upon our Public Schools. Time 
and money are both squandered, for we 
pay the one for the privilege of allowing 
our children to waste the other. The lit- 
tle public interest that is exhibited is not 
unfrequently confined to some denomina- 
tional school, called a college— composed 
of a score of boys, called students, while 
the public schools — the real bulwarks of 
our safety as a nation, and of our happi- 
ness as a people — vnth the thousands 
attending them, are almost entirely over^ 
looked. 

3. The supervision vrould be much 
more thorough than at present New 
plans of teaching would be introduced, de- 
fects could be pointed out, and teachers 
of all classes encouraged and instructed. 
Direct and efficient supervision is as ne- 
cessary to the success of educational affairs 
as in any other department of human ef- 
fort The principles that underlie mer- 
cantile or agricultural prosperity are es- 
sential to educational prosperity. There 
must be a feeling of accountability on the 
part of teachers, a deeper interest on the 
part of parents, and incentives to diligence 
and industry on the part of pupils. To se- 
cure these imder existing arrangements, 
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experience has proved to be impossible. 

4. The number of those attending school 
would be greatly increased. We are not 
educating the rising generation to the ex- 
tent, nor in the manner that will injure 
us against fearful social evils. It is not 
by legislation, or by lectures, or through 
the press that society can be reformed. — 
These may be barriers to the progress of 
vice, but they do not destroy it We 
need an education that shall eradicate it, 
and plant virtue in the soil in which it is 
now flourishing. Education, and edu- 
cation alonC) can reform, and reformation 
must commence with the young. As 
well expect the leopard to change his 
spots, as that those who have learned 
to do evil wiU learn to do well. Those 
reformers who would inaugurate a new 
era, immediately, who would overthrow 
society and re-construet it out of the same 
materids, are guided by impulse rather 
than wisdom. Society, so &r as it can 
be affected by reforms, is an out-growth ; 
and it depends for its character on what 
it expresses. It is^ then, with the young 
that the true reformer will labor. Any 
means that will seciure a more general at- 
tendance upon schools, without which 
nothing can be accomplished, should be 
used. In the State of New York during 
twenty-nine years, previous to the estab- 
:!lishing of the office of County Superin- 
tendent, the average increase of attend- 
ance upon the schools was 20,500, but the 
number increase4 to 45,000 under the new 
srystem of supervision. Such a fact fur- 
nishes food for thought. 

6. A higher standard of qualification 
for teachers would be secured. Hun- 
dreds are at present occupying the posi- 
tions that teachers sl^iould occupy, who 
not only are not qualified, but who are 
doing what must be .undone, luefore the 
true jeduoation of those under their 
charge can commence. Controlled, 




the power that now decides in regard 
to the qualifications 'that a teacher 
should possess must be, by local influen- 
ces, exerted with little reference to the 
public good, it is not surprising that those 
poorly qualified compose the larger num- 
ber. We know of no relation an incom- 
petent person can sustain to community, 
from which so much of evil must result, 
as that of teacher. Better, far better, 
lock the doors of the school-room, than 
have it occupied by one unfitted to dis- 
charge the duties he has assumed. The 
schools can only be made better by se- 
curing better teachers — and this, under 
the present provision for examination, is 
a practical impossibility. Under such a 
change as we suggest, the District Super- 
intendents could determine the standard 
of qualification necessary — and grant cer- 
tificates of different classes, thus offering 
an inducement to make effort to excel.— 
This system has been adopted in other 
countries, and introduced into some pla- 
ces in our own, and the result shows the 
wisdom of the course. 

Such are a few of the advantages to be 
gained by the change. Others will read- 
ily suggest themselves, which want of 
space forbids us to mention. We feel that 
there is a practical failure on the part of 
our system of Public Instruction to fuDy . 
meet those demands which it must meet, 
if it does not disappoint the hopes that 
the patriot and the christian have hung 
upon it 

PUNCTUALITY. 

Nothing need be said in regard to Ijie 
importance of punctuality, but it is de- 
sirable to know the best means of secur 
ing it. 

Isi Have a good clock in the school 
room, and a good watch in your pocket 
Let them be car^lly compared and reg- 
ulated. Scholars must have eonfidence 
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in the dock, and to inspire this it must be 
a good one. 

2Dd. Ten minutes before the opening 
of school, ring the bell. Let every schol- 
ar be in his pla^e at or before seven min- 
utes previous to the time for commencing 
the regular school duties, both before and 
after noon. Then spend seven minutes 
<nr less in some general exercise. 

dd. Allow no scholar, after school has 
commenced, to enter the room until you 
go to the door and invite him in. Note 
absentees, and, if possible, send notice 
inmiediately to parents of the absence of 
fteir children, asking cause, &c. If on 
account of distance it is inconvenient to 
send word at the time, attend to the mat- 
ter after dismission. Let all notes sent 
be neatly and gramatically written, and 
ooorteously worded. 

4th. Never be tardy yourself. The 
teacher who is once tardy, whether acci- 
dentally or intentionally, has lost power 
with his pupils. We know teachers in 
this state who have not been tardy during 
the last eight years — not one second, 

6th. Always be in the school room at 
least half an hour in the morning and one 
quarter of an hour in the afternoon, be- 
fore the time for commencing school — 
Welcome your pupils as they enter the 
school room and make it pleasant for them 
to come in season. 

6th. Be precise in all you do. Fix the 
time for the recitation of each class, and 
then do not deviate one minute from the 
programme, except for the best of reasons. 

7th. Endeavor to create a public opin- 
ion in school against tardiness in every 
shape. Unless this is done expect fail- 
ure. Without a good public opinion, no 
efforts of the teacher can accomplish 
much good. This may be formed by 
prec^t and example, taid exaimple is 
quite as potoit as precept 
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Sth. Let all requirements appear rea- 
sonable to the scholars. To appear so 
they need only be so. Let them be 
based on principle rather than whim.t<~ 
Show them that punctuality is essential 
to success, and that tardiness is always in- 
dicative of indecision, indolence and dis- 
honesty. 

After having used your utmost efforts 
to eradicate tardiness, which," with its 
big brother, irregularity, is the source of 
numberless minor evils, you will still find 
a few incorrigible pupils. These should 
be reported to the School Board, and by 
them deprived, for a time, of the privi- 
lege of attending school, and if they are 
past reformation, duty to the school 
would require their expulsion. 



B^We would suggest to teachers the 
propriety of having the school room sup- 
plied with newspapers. The habit of ob- 
serving what is going on around us, is 
not more valuable than that of knowing 
what events are transpiring in different 
parts of the world. A half hour spent 
eyery Friday afternoon in calling atten- 
tion of scholars to the prominent events 
of the week, would be a most profitable 
exercise. A taste for reading would thus 
be formed. Scholars would become in- 
telligent, and we know teachers that 
would be materially ben^tted by prepar- 
ing themselves for such an occasion. 

No person is qualified to teach who is 
not familiar with the world's history of 
to-day, as well as its history of two 
thousand years ago. The newspaper, we 
repeat, should be found in every school- 
room and should be read in every school 
If the teacher does not take at least half 
a dozen papers— which we would by all 
means recommend he should do — ^let.him 
induce his pupils to borrow them, and 
the result wiH be a better sohooL 
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ITEMS. 

Wb leam from the Wisconsin Mirror, that a 
new School House, 26 by 36, is to be finished 
by the middle of May, in Newport, Columbia 
oounty. It is to bo finished and ftirnished in 
good style. The eitizens raised one hun- 
dred dollars, i^ few days ago, to pay for a bell 
for it. 

Now friends be, careful in selecting your 
teacher; the first school you have will deter- 
mine, to some extent, your educational charac- 
ter for years to eome. Be sure you find a good 
teacher, one who will labor to give your school 
a position of influence in the State. 

By the way, next to a goo4 school, we know 
of nothing more essential to the prosperity of 
a place like Newport, than such a neatly 
printed, racy, good-natured and well conduct- 
ed newspaper as the Wisconsin Mirror, We 
wish both "institutions" extensiye patronage. 

At the last meeting of the Ohio S. T. A. an 
effort was made to obtain pledges from teach- 
ers and others, for the payment of 1 1-2 per 
cent on their salaries, for the purpose of in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Association, to 
be paid in advance in two semi-annual equal 
payments. The amount thus raised was about 
$550. Our Ohio friends seem determined to 
keep the position they have so honorably won. 
We rejoice, **?rith an exceeding joy," in their 
prosperity. 

* C. W. Damon, Town Superintendent of Wau- 
watosa, has issued a circular, inviting the teach- 
ers of the town to meet on the 17th Inst., for 
the purpose of forming a Teachers' Associa- 
tion. The object is certainly such as will com- 
mend itself to every teacher. 

ThB Albany Evening Journal says — 
"No red savage from the Florida everglades 
to the Oregon shore, would kill a robin in the 
spring of the year. This is a vice of the black- 
guards and the cockneys of civilization. Shame 
on them!" Exactly so. 

The Teachers of Missouri are to meet in 
Convention on the 21st, 22d and 23d of the 
present-month. The objects to be brought be- 
ll fo9» ihem are the organization of a State 
ji Teaohers Aasociation, the eatabliahnient of a 
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State Normal School, Teachers' Institntei, and 
an Educational Journal. 

Town Superintendent of Oregon, Wis., 
writes as follows — 

. "We have been trying for the last eight 
years to get a little interest in our school sys- 
tem by voting money and encouraging good 
teachers. 

I am heartily glad to meet your Journal^ as 
it preaches the doctrines that I have endea- 
vored to inculcate. I have refused more cer- 
tificates this spring than for five years before^ 
The time has come when teachers >»««< qualify." 

The Kaeine High School has been furnished 
with single desksl This is an improvement 
that we hope to see introduced into all new 
school houses, when practicable. 

The citizens of Kenosha are about to enlarge 
their school accommodations. A new boilding 
will probably be erected immediately. 

The Racine schools commenced the summer 
session on t^e 5th inst. The term will be ten 
weeks in length. 

The people of Madison have adopted meas- 
ures to secure the erection of a new School 
House in each Ward of the City. . 

The citizens of Appleton are about to erect 
a new School House. 

Anew School House is to be erected at Kel^ 
logg*s Comers. 

CHAKaE IN the EDUCATIONlIi LaW 07 Nsif 

Yore. —On the 3d of June next» nine bundled 
Town Sup'ts of Common Schools are to be re- 
stored to private life— rtheir office being abol- 
ished. The Board of Supervisors of each 
county, under an act passed by the Legislature, 
last winter, hold a meeting on that day, to elect 
a School Commissioner for each Assembly dis- 
trict, except in tho^ cities where special pro- 
vision exists. These Commissioners are to 
have a salary of $500 from the United States 
Deposit Fund, and their duties are to examine 
schools and applicants for teachers. By the 
same act of the Legislature the educational tax 
is fixed at three quarters of a mill on' the dol- 
lar instead of the present tax of $800,600 and 
the Town Supervisors are to reoeive and dis- 
burse the public money. — New York Tribw^» 
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BOOK TABLE. 

FiBST CiiASS Rbadeb, by O, S* Eillard pab> 
lished by Hickling, Swan & Btovmf Boston. — 
We hftve somewhat carefully examined this 
work and our opinion is that it is just what it 
purports to be. It is not a work on Bloontion 
or Oratory ; but a collection of beautiful pieces 
in prose and poetry, selected from various au- 
thors of this and other lands. Each selection 
is complete. Nothing has been mutilated. — 
The.biographica^^otes are the result of careful 
study; they are scholar-like. We know of no 
Beader that exhibits better judgment and taste 
than this. 

Thb AxBBICAir CoXPXtXHBlf SITE BlABSIt, by 
WiUiam D. Swan, published by JERoib^n^, Swan 
& Broum, Boston, llxis is an excellent work 
and is admirably adapted to our Grammar and 
Bistrict Schools. There are fin6 exercises in 
articulation and for enunciation. The selec- 
tions were made by an old Schoolmaster, who 
hadeyery opportunity to make a good book. — 
This work should receire attention firom thpse 
who may wish to select a good reading book 
for their schools.. 

GtJJtAmSGS TROX VHB POBT^FOR HOHE AND 

School, published by Oroahy, Nichols <& Co., 
Boston. — Xhis is a fine collection of snch pieees 
of poetry as will cultiyate the imagination and 
refine the taste. It is adapted to the home cir- 
cle as well as the school. Did teachers 
feel as deeply as they ought, the necessi- 
ty of developing the faculties and powers that* 
this volume would aid them in cultivating, 
we are eenfident that it would find an exten- 
sive sale. 

MoKAt Lkssons, by M, F. Cowdety, pub- 
lished by ff, Cowperthwait <& Cb,, Philadelphia. 
— This work deserves special attention. Most 
teachers have felt the want of such a treatise 
as this. The author has assumed that a child 
has a moral nature — ^that systematic instruction 
is essential to its cultivation — ^that a proposi- 
tion in morals, as well as in mathexhatics, must 
be properly illustrated in order to be understood 
— ^that ability to teach morals is the first qual- 
ification of a teacher, and that "moral culture 
to sndi an extent, as to enlist the sympathies, 
form the early sAntlments^ and| in Si great de- 
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gree to control the motives and conduct, is en- 
tirely practicable in a regular course of Com- 
mon School instruction." 

We have in this work the result of research, 
observation, reflection and practice. There- is 
no fine spun theory. Every teacher who ob. 
tains a copy of it may feel sure of having a 
safe guide in this important department ofhis 
duty. We would recommend it for use in Sun- 
day Schools and families, and indeed we know 
of no profession, or calling, or position in which 
this volume would not be found of great valr 
ue. We do not simply wish to recommend this 
wturk to teachers — we wish to urge upon them 
the necessity of obtaining It, as a duty they 
owe to their pupils, their proflession and them- 
selves. 

Pelton/s OuTLniE Haps k Eet.— It seems 
strange, but it is true, that very few of our 
Schools are yet furnished with this splendid 
and indispensable pre-requisite to success in 
teaching Geography. Years are wasted in «/- 
forte to learn what, with a set of these maps, a 
term would enable a pupil to acquire. 

The simplest exercise of economy would lead 
every School Board in the state to order a set 
of these maps forthwith. Until they, or some 
thing similar, are provided, we would advise 
the people to exclude really, as they are now 
doing practically, the study of Geogri^hyfrom 
their Schools. We believe they are acknowl- 
edged by all, to be the best published and on 
the terms upon which they are offered, we know 
they are the cheapest — ^Address J, H. £ol/e, 
Cincinnati. 

Cobrespondence hetioeen the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Upper Canada and other 
pereone on the euhject ofeeparate Schools. — We 
infer from the large volume before us, that our 
Canadian friends have some difficulty in carry- 
ing out the details of their school system. This 
volume contains the correspondence in regard 
to the establishment of separate schools in 
those localities where the Boman Catholics and 
Protestants cannot agree. The letters of the 
Supeiii^tendent, Eev. E.'Byerson, are replete 
with common sense, sound argument and 
courtesy. 

Worcester's New DicnoHABT.— There is 
a pleasure in caJling attention to this work 
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lately publislied. It is cheapf convenientf eom- 
plete and correct. We do not see what im- 
provement is possible in these respects. We 
know of no work superior as a school Diction- 
ary, and we hope % may be carefully examined 
by teaohers. For sale by S. C. Origgt & Co,, 
Chicago. 

HoLBROOK SOHOOL Appabatus. — TMs ap- 
paratus if just what is needed for our Common 
Schools. It is oheap and durable, and was de- 
ngned to meet their wants. Twenty dollars 
expended for this apparatus would be a desir- 
able investment It is approved by Our best 
teachers and educators, and ought to be order- 
fed, paid for and used by every school that is 
iuksupplied in tbe state. 

Tbb "Massachusetts Teacher,^ for May, 
brimM of ^' round 'about common sense *' has 
reached us. Alpheus Crosby, who has recent- 
ly become editor, is making friends wherever 
the Teacher circulates. 

Th3b "Ohio Journal of Education,** was, dur- 
ing the time of its publication, under the chiarge 
of Dr. A. B. Lord, our ideal of an Educational 
Journal. We parted company with the Dr. 
with regret. Rev. A. Smith recently appoint- 
ed editor, is securing for himself the favorable 
opinion of the old readers of the Joufnal, as 
well as the neW. Under his charge it is exert- 
ing the same healthful influence on the educa- 
tional affairs of Ohio, that has heretofore made 
tt "mighty for good." 



PERSONAIi. 

Mr. A. Pickett) has been appointed Princi- 
pal of the Oshkosh Union School, in, place of 
J. E. Monger resigned. 

Geo. BosWortii, formerly Principal 6f Sftlem 
Academy, has been appointed Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Milwankee. 

The Trustees of the State Asylum for the 
Blind have wigaged Mr. Wm. H. Churchman 
as Superintendent. 

Mr. A. H« Weniel, laie of Waawantosa Ac- 
adMiy> has been appointed Prineipal of the 
preparatory department of Carroll College, 
WaukeihBy ha place of Dr. J. H. Ma|;offia te- 
i 8igli«d. 






Married.— On the 22d ult, Mr. J. G. Mc- 
Eindley, Principal of Kenosha High School, to 
Miss Harriet Bale of E^iosha. 

DiED.-^At Brldgewater, Mass., on the 10th 
ult, Kicholas Tlllinghast, the first Principal of 
the Stat^ Normal School, in that place. He 
had spent a life m the cause of £lducation, and 
although not old in years, yet if— 
"He lives most. 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest^ acts the best" 
then did Mr. TiUinghast tiv^to a good old age. 

At Hazel Green on the 2d inst. Dr. James 
G. Percival, of New Haven, Conn*, State Geol- 
ogist for Wisconsin. He was a profound schol- 
erandatniepoet He died litmeilted by all 
who knew him. 

Joseph McKeen, Ss^., Assistant Superia* 
tendent of Schools in the C$ty of Kew York, re* 
cently deceased. He was generally known 
throughout the United States as one of the 
ablest educationists. The death of such a man 
is a national loss. 

John A. Foote, Charles Rumelin and James 
D. Ladd, have been appointed oommissioners 
tc provide for the establifehment of th« Ohio 
Keform School |; legislative provision for 
whieh was mad« during the late session of the 
Ohio Legislature. 

Rev. Ohas. V. Pigeoii has been appointed 
Professor of Languages in Carroll College, 
.Waukesha. We hear him spoken of as an ac- 
complished scholar. 

We would return ou^ dianks to the edi*" 
ters of the state, for favorable notices and oi- 
cotiraging words. Our success thus far has 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations. We 
hope soon to enlarge the Journal and matsdid- 
ly to improve it in appearance. It may not be 
generally known that it has been very difficult 
to obtain a first rate article of book paper dur- 
ing the last few months. Let our friends con- 
tinue to send in their subscriptions and we will 
assure them, no pains shall be spared to make 
the Journal creditable to the State. 

Mr. Geo. B. Stone,4ate of Fall River Mas&y 
has been appointed Superintendent of Schools 
in IndiftiiapoUA, la. 
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BESTS METHOD OF TEACHING HISTORY 

XS APPEAL TO TEACHERS AND BOARDS 

OF EDUCATION. 
BT mSS E. P. PEABODT,* PERTH AMBOf, N. J. 

FOB general discipline of mind, and 
generous cultivation, and for giving 
impulse to general intelligence, and stim- 
ulus to effective action, History is the 
most important of studies. None is more 
generally interesting; for to know of the ac- 
tion, motives and character of those around 
us is an instinct, giving birth to the weak- 
ness of gossip everywhere, except where 
the thoughts are employed upon the 
character, action, and principle of human 
well 1>eing, under different circumstances 
of place and time, to the end of acting 
among them i^eetivelpy and upon a large 
scale. Nor is any study so moral in its 
effect A suggestive writer has said, 
iktt on the page of history we "may study 
oiKr own weaknesses and errors without 
personal pique." "We certainly can there 
study the general issues of character, 
.with vastly less of the personal prejudice 
and passion that blind us in the study of 
those immediately about us. 

*Mi8e Peatjody has had large experience as 
a teaeher, having been assoeiated for some 
years with her sister, Mrs. Horace Mann, in 
charge of a sohool of high reputation in Bos- 
toa; and is well known in New Yar'kf Pbiia- 
dol^hia, and other cities, by her successful and 
persevering endeavors to introduce the best 
aaede of teaching and studying history. No 
jone is mora competent to write, or more wor- 
thy to be read, on the sabjieot of this article.** 

SoifpE* 






Still more; in history we can compare 
the activity of men with the action of 
Divine Providenro. Men are "free to 
play fantastic tncks before high heaven " 
that will give character and direction to 
the destinies of nations for long periods, 
nnd this is precisely in the same propor- 
tion to their unergv whatever ni«v bo 
their moral sense. But the eternal Laws 
of God round all thece thinfrs in at last, 
and mark national falsehood and folly with 
catastrophes whiVh are no accidents, but 
the sentences of Divine judgment For 
though no man's lifetime is long enousrh 
to ^ read the judjyment of God upon the 
doingS of his cotemroraries, especially 
when they act in a national caparitv, yet 
to the heroic eve the everlasting: books of 
judfrmerit are laid onen, and whoever has 
eves to read, can read the verdict in the 
catastrophes which these doings bring 
about in successive generations. 

We study nattire to see the laws of 
God in matter, that, co-operating with 
them intelligently, we may multiply 
works of beauty and utility for man's 
pleasure and material profit ; and more, 
it is becoming evident that a wise polit- 
ical economy demands that these studies 
should be open to all, in order that all 
the genius for invention and use, where- 
with God has endowed men of all con- 
ditions, ^ould be cultivated and used to 
swell the wealth of nations. 

But what avails increase of wealth, if 
Liberty, which is the element of the 
spiritual, be lost? "What avails the in- 
crease of material power, if from want of I 
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knowledge of the passions of men, want 
of judgment as to their relative weight in 
action, and want of appreciation of the 
intellectual, moral and religious powers 
inspired by God to balance these fatal 
tendencies, society becomes diseased, 
which is the first step to the loss of 
Liberty ? 

History shows us that by the action of 
individuals and classes, and of institutions 
which were often well me<ant in the be- 
ginning, tlie living, svffering units who 
nuiJce up nations, and as children and im- 
ages of God, are called to be the equal 
lords of nature, are sacrificed to arbitra- 
ry will, either quick as Napoleons and 
Nicholases, or dead, as in Brahminisms, 
Councils of Ten, Inquisitions, and other 
forms of despotism. Shall this be done 
in this country too, where things are yet 
at the formative epoch ? This is a most 
important question to the Superintend- 
ents and Directors of American Educa- 
tion. 

For the first time in the ages, has the 
political, which involves the social power 
really come into the hands of the mass of 
the people. The political constitutions, 
tlie social legislation, the daily acts of the 
government, general and municipal, are 
now accomplished by men just free from 
public schools ; and who, stimulated to 
energetic activity by circumstances of op- 
portunity that are wholly unbounded, 
are every day doing what is to affect the 
destiny of ages over one third of the area 
of the globe. It is a career not offered 
to men until after some six or eight thou- 
sand years of human experience, which 
certainly cannot but afford some great 
lights. But have we any general pres 
ence of mind to this experience? and if 
not, how are we sure that we may not re- 
sume the same .kind of institutions that, 
with their death-^in-life, cumber Asia, and 
Africa, and even Europe; and put into 
act to-day principles which have rendered 
desert and strewed with ruins, regions 
the most favored on the globe, where arts 
and sciences have flourished, where world 
wide commerce has inundated men wiUi 
wealth (intoxicating them, too, till 
they^ defied the fiiture ;) where false 
religion and mistaken politics have en- 
slaved — ^instead of developed into pro- 
gressive improvement — ^nations rich witii 



original g&niua^ as their yet existing 

monuments show f 

Thel-e may be other forms of the same 
principles that produced all these rnins. 
History does not repeat forms, but it 
manifests, in every age, the action of the 
same human nature. Buddhisms and 
Brahminisms under Chiistian names; 
Despotic Monarchies, Inquisitions, Coun- 
cils of Ten, ui der republican names, may 
grow up among ourselves. The old ser- 
pent is in the garden of our new world 
also, charming with its subtlety the self- 
seeking ambition that would be '*as the 
gods'* upon the earth. Have we eaten of 
that TVee of life which purges the eye 
to see that serpent gods are scourges and 
curses of nature and men; instead of 
making of men themselves a brotherhood 
of sovereigns of nature, in communion 
with the Infinite Love which takes cap- 
tivity captive, and is perfect liberty lor 
each and for all ? That Tree of Life is 
knowledge of God's pure activity in dis- 
crimination from man's; and to be wise, 
to gather the fruit, requires, first, a pure 
love of truth, as to principle and fact; 
and secondly, knowledge of history in 
long reaches, so as to see ends from be- 
ginnings. 

From those considerations it follows 
that, to the religious mind, to the human 
mind, if it understands its highest voca- 
tion, to study man in society, to the end 
of working his redemption from the or- 
ganized ei^s that the elder world has be- 
queathed, is the paramount matter. We 
have seen that we are in- no less peril 
here in our day, in this new world, than 
was the Adam of the old world inheriting 
as we do the crimes of humanity from his 
day to our own, embodied in institutions. 
It is true that Christ whose diviniir 
was before Abraham, has taken fleda 
in Jesus of Nazareth and his fiiithfril fol- 
lowers; and we believe him to be redeem- 
ing men from the depth of evil to which 
they had sunk when the Roman Empire 
replaced the corrupted Republic, which 
should be the terror of the American peo- 
ple. But, unless we understand the 
whole history of that agony of humanity 
which culminated on the cross of tlie 
innocent and devoted one, who sufiered, 
although he did not personally deserve 
the penalties of human transgression, 
and thereby symbolized the social diar- 
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acter. and benrings of its nature and 
issues, we shall not enter into the immu- 
nities symbolized by the Resurrection, or 
help organize a society to do so. 

"Man lives not by bread alone," and 
to teach man how to earn bread by mw- 
chinery instead of "by the sweat of his 
brow" (a noble destiny of which we have 
caught a glimpse), is not to do away the 
curse. Nature, which is the house man 
lives in, and the tool by which he is to 
work upon it, must be studied, it is true; 
but not to the neglect of the august in- 
habitant, who is tlie worker. But how is 
man to be studied, e:(cept in his action, 
pwsonal, social, ])olitica]? History, in 
&ct — is it not the study of studies for 
man, and, therefore, for every American 
youth ? Not every one needs to be a ge- 
ologist, mineralogist, botanist, chemist; 
but every man must needs be a fellow- 
citizen, voter, and may be a legislator, 
magistrate, perhaps the chief magistrate 
of his town, state, or nation. If he 
knows nothing else, he ought to know the 
history of nations, especially of the na- 
tions whose career is run tliough. He 
needs to see how the institutions which 
have cursed t^e world have grown up, 
and t(« learn how the more blessed influ- 
ences in society are cherished by govern- 
ment or at least kept unquenched. He 
should know all this in order, and sym- 
metrically ; and if he does not get the 
frame work of it at school, it is possible, 
nay, moBt probable, that he will never 
get it 

In this matter a little light leads astray. 
The white light of true political and so- 
cial wisdom is made of many colors, min- 
gling in due proportion. Every nation's 
history illustrates particular casts of hu- 
man character, and affords special exper- 
iments in political action; but tak&n by 
Itself^ leads to one-sidedness of view^ and 
strong prejudices. At school the general 
programme of unitenal history should 
be put into the mind of every pupil, and 
if it is not, he will not read wisely, sym- 
metrically, and to edification afterward. 
And how should this programme be 
made ? Not by human will and wisdom, 
disposing events under their own narrow 
lights, as every historian must necessari- 
ly do; but as they are disposed in time 
by Ged himself. The time of an event is 
the mest significant of its circumstances. 




The chronological relation is God's dis- 
position of events, every one of which is 
a v)ord proceeding out of his mouth. Let 
us read these words as they lie in Time, 
giving significance to each other. 

This hint to the true method of study- 
ing history, deserves a marked attention. 
It is certainly true, and "pity 'tis — ^'tis 
true," that history has not been general- 
ly written with reference to discrimina- 
ting the divine from the human activity, 
and hardly with a consciousness of the 
former in the mind of the historians, if 
we except the case of the Hebrew pro- 
phets. But to study history, prima- 
rily on Bern's Charts of Chronology — 
which give the outlines to the eye with- 
out human commentary, and without 
overlaying them with the ma&s of details 
that make it hard for the mind to leap 
from cause to effect, across intervals in 
which human individualities have time to 
expend themselves and suffer the recrea- 
tions which reveal the divine rather than 
the human will — makes it possible for 
the student to supply, from his own 
mind and conscience, that which only 
the prophet-historian gives, namely, the 
light of God's truth wherein to view 
events in their relations to spiritual wel- 
fare. The difficulty has hitherto been, 
to get before the mind the history which 
is to be understood. There has not been 
an effective way of making this great 
acquisition, which is preliminary to 
gaining .the wisdom contained in it 
There is such a mass of facts, when we ^ 
turn oiu* minds into the Past, that the 
first feeling bf the student is a sort of 
despair. The only reason why history 
is not a study as universal, and consid- 
ered as indispensable in common schools 
as geography, is because there has not 
been any instrument to help the memory, 
equivalent to the common school atlas. 
But Bem*s Charts of Chronology pro- 
fess to be just this effective instru- 
ment. 

When, fifty years ago. Geography was 
studied only in verbal discriptions of the 
boundaries of nations, of the course of 
rivers, and situations of towns, witixout 
an atlas presenting these at once in al| 
their relations to Sie eye, it was a studr 
confined to the upper dasses in schooll, 
and youth generally entsred imlKk lij^ 
with the vaguest ideas of the topi^pei^y 
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of the earth. The majority of students 
never would take the pnins to construct 
a map in their imas^ination, hy the help 
of the printed words that they learned to 
repeat ; and those few who, by necessity, 
thought on pictures, were li ible to mis- 
state and place the nations in veiy differ- 
ent relations fi*om the real ones, and this 
would be a life-long impression in their 
case. I have heard old people relate 
amusing facts proving this last observa- 
tion. I remember the time when the 
school atlas was first introduced, and how 
our fathers and mothers were entertained 
by looking at our maps. And I recollect 
how one cultivated woman, very well read 
in history, exclaimed in surprise at the 
map of Europe, because she had always 
carried in her imagination the picture of 
it with Spain between France and Eng- 
land, and this — notwithstanding her hear- 
ing so frequently of the Straits of Dover! 
And again I remember i whole company 
of gentlemen and ladies, among whom 
was Judge Story and John Pickering, who 
guessed that Madagascar was in west lon- 
gitude. The school -atlas now gives to 
every boy and girl of twelve years old, in 
one season, more correct ideas of the to- 
pography of the globe, than the most cul- 
tivated used to acquire in a lifetime. 

As much vagueness and unsatisfactori- 
ncss attends the study of history now, in 
most schools, as formerly attended that 
of geography ; and no more. No chart 
on the principle of the stream 'of time 
meets the difficulty, for none gives enough 
assistance to the eye, which is the natural 
memorizer, but which can not divide a 
line into more than five parts without be- 
ing dazzled, while it is necessary that the 
symbol of time should be divided into 
2,500 or 1860 parts at a glance. Mrs. 
Willard's "Temple of Time, "the most in- 
genious chart ever besides invented, gives, 
after all, only a general perspective view 
of chronology, and no particular dates. 

For all these reasons it was, that in 184^9, 
some of the most distinguished members 
of the Board of Education in Massachu- 
setts (including the learned Secretary, now 
President of Brown University in iRhode 
Island) suggested to an experienced teach- 
er of History in Boston, to arrange for 
American schools, but primarily for the 
State Normal School of West-Newton, 
then tmder the charge of Rev. Eben R. 
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Stearns, General Bern's Charts; which 
had had such success in France, that they 
h<»d been, after ample experiment of their 
efficiency, furnished, by order of the Gov- 
erment, into ** toutes les ecoles premieres 
el le$ colleges royaux.^^ 

By help of this method, all practical 
difficulty is removed from the study of 
history. Those outlines and general views 
which were so inappreciable by the mem- 
ory, when they were hidden in words, are 
daguerreotvped on it, with scarcely per- 
ceptible effort, when the dates are copied 
by the student himself, in a symmetrical 
picture, brilliant with colors, each one of 
which discriminates the career of a nation 
in time, so f?ir as there is extant chrono- 
logical data for it. 

It is the ingenioits representation of the 
time^ in a block so divided and subdivided 
that any year of the 2,500 in the ancient 
chart, or of the 1850 of the moderrn chart, 
can be discriminated at once, at the lo- 
cality of its present representation, by the 
glance of the eve, whether intuitive or 
reminiscent, which solves the most difB- 
cult problem of education ; because it 
brings the outlines of the story of hu- 
manity into the mind of the youth, through 
the sensuous fancy, at that asre when inr* 
pressions are indelible. Children, who 
make this chart, as they first study his- 
tory, will never know that there was 
any difficulty in remembering dates, or 
seeing ends from their beginnings in the 
doings of nations. And the grown np, 
who will condescend to make it, as some 
old men of more than 50 years have done; 
will be able to rectify a hundred precon- 
ceptions, and put all their knowledge into 
order. 

We may hope, therefore, if this plan 
gets diffused through the schools of the 
country, that history will no longer be left 
out of education, as it has been, only be- 
cause there was such intrinsic difficulty 
in teaching it adequately, that those who 
appreciated its value most highly, con- 
cluded that it could not be a school-study, 
but must be left for the mature mind to 
acquire when school-days were over. The 
experience of teachers was, that to give 
its generalities reduced its voluro« to such 
a bare skeleton of names and dry state- 
ments, as was more liable to disgust and 
repel interest and general courage to study 
than to conciliate and excite the imagin- 
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ation and will ; while, on the other handi 
it was plain that, in school days, there was 
not time enough to get these innumerable 
det ills, which make up universal history. 

But we here speak of the common 
schools. It is desirable, in all cases, that 
these Charts should be learnt before de- 
tails are extensively studied. But it has 
been the experience of those teachers who 
have followed the method, as detailed in 
the " Guide to Recitation" most faithfully, 
that it stimulates to the Reading of His- 
tory at once ; and I have testimony from 
many well-known teachers, that they nev- 
er had so much ground gone over thor- 
oughly, even in school-days, as by stu- 
dents of this Method, who spontaneously 
consulted all the books within their leach,' 
to enrich their outlines with associations. 

Bern's method, as arranged by the 
" Guide to Recitation," with manual, al- 
so, supplies the place of competent in- 
structors of history, which arc sadly want- 
ing la American schools. Any earnest 
teacher can teach the Charts by following 
the Guide implicitly, — learning himself 
while drilling the pupil. An invaluable 
attaiment is made, even if the student 
gains nothing more in his school-days 
than the minimum, a knowledge of the 
Chart But if the teacher knows, or has 
time to read the books indicated in the 
manual, he can give oral instructions at 
the recitations, or after the Chart has been 
learned, which shall illuminate it with in- 
delible associations. And the Chart will 
help any lecturer on Universal History 
who is nimiliar with it It discriminates 
the periods worthy of the most study, and 
shows the gaps of the science that need to 
be filled up by investigations, for which 
Americans have great opportunities, by 
their ubiquitous commerce and love of ad- 
venture. 

No books of history, already owned by 
scholars or schools, are made useless, but, 
on the contrary, are more usefal by using 
Bern's method. The manual should, in- 
deed, be the leading text-ljook, but every 
lesson may be enriched, by whatever any 
£00d books say on the subjects that the 
dates of the lesson involve. In case of 
consulting other books, there will often 
be found a discrepant dating, especially in 
^e times previous to the Greek Olympi- 
ads. But this may lead to a new nicety 
I of knowledge. The student will thus learn 
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what periods of history are still subjects of 
chronological controversy. The discrep- 
ant date, with its authoi ity, may, in such 
a case, be written on the margin of the 
century where the Chart date is represen- 
ted. The Chart follows the computations 
of the authors of JJart de 'oerijier lea 
dates^ rectified on^y so far as Karl Otfried 
Muller, Niebuhr, and Arnold have settled 
particular events. It makes a Chronology 
more literally scriptmal, on the whole, 
than Usher's, which is commonly follow- 
ed in English and American school-books 
and Bibles; and it harmonizes better with 
modern discoveries among the ancient 
monuments. Doubtless, radical rectifica- 
tions may be mado by-and-by, • hen his- 
torical science, properly so called, has 
made great advances; for now it is hard- 
ly a century old. 

The proposition that History itself is a 
new Science, may startle some readers. — 
But it is true. It is only Peoples, free 
Peoples, that write history. The sacer- 
dotal governments of antiquity strove 
rather tto conceal the Past, with its revela- 
tions, from the darkened multitudes that 
they governed, than to instruct them 
in it And how should historic genius be 
stimulated, under despotic monarchs?-'— 
it is true that modern diplomacy in Eu- 
rope has mado venal historians. Nothing 
is less reliable than most histories of mod- 
ern Europe. Only the Hebrews have a 
history, written out by cotcmporaries, 
previous to the fifth century before Christ 
The whole career of Ancient India, China, 
Babylon, Nineveh, Egypt, Ethiopia, Me- 
dia and Lydi • has left no cotempoi-ary his- 
torian. Their whole historj'' is to be di- 
vined from monuments. For those ages 
we have no book but the Bible, whose last 
historian (Nehomiah) is cotemporary with 
Herodotus; far the Hebrews only, even 
when they had a king were free, Religion 
being with them a love of a spiritual char- 
acter : '' Where the spirit of the Lord is 
there is Liberty," — and only there! — 
There are fifteen hundred years of Greek 
tradition before the period when Herodu- 
tus wrote, and even then there is less than 
two hundred 3"ear5 of first-rate Grecian his- 
tory. There is so much, however, be- 
cause the Greeks, if they did not knov*' the 
Infinite Spirit, whom the Hebrews wor- 
shiped as Jehovah, at least believed in Di- 
vinities who were not stocks and stones, 
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but hftd, to their imaginations, personal 
existence, and superhuman forms and at- 
tributes: and these they worshiped ac« 
cording to their private judgment 

But after Alexander's death, historic 
genius languished ; for there was nothing 
to feed it on, in that which constituted the 
history of the Macedonian, Grapco-Syrian 
and Grssco-Egyptian kingdoms, which 
stretched their stormy career from that 
event, till Rome conquered them all, in 
the last 150 years before Christ There 
were no Commonwealths all this time, but 
only individuals struggling in life-and- 
death battles for supremacy over each 
other, and power to make the nations, 
they ought to have tried to bless, tools of 
their personal caprice and ambition. — 
Rome, which began to grow into a Re- 
publican form, as Greece began to decline, 
was still but a Conquering Despotism ; — 
and Livy's attempts, in the century before 
Christ, to write a history of the seven cen- 
turies previous to himself, has given a 
great work of literary art to the world, 
rather than a history of Rome. His ob- 
ject was not to tell the simple facts, like 
the Bible historians, or even like Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides and Xenophon, ** extenu- 
ating nothing, and setting down naught in 
malice,'' but to glorify the city of Rome as 
a god, in order to wake up, if he could, 
the old spirit of patriotic self-devotion. — 
This he says himself. 

We must come down to the most mod- 
em times for the best extant history of 
Rome. It is Dr. Thomas Arnold's, a work 
that it is an education to read; for 
it shows that historic events can be viewed 
and written out in the light of Eternal 
laws of morality now, as well as of old, if 
only the historian has moral sense and 
dear reason. In Arnold's volumes, and 
those of Niebuhr, who gives the history 
** from the second Punic war to the times 
of Constantine, we see how Rome, having 
trampled out the life-principle of all other 
nations, with its unscrupulous foot, fell it- 
self through gross repletion." 

The Empire of Rome crushed the Ge- 
nius of Historic Art, whose last pure flash 
was Tacitus; for Plutarch, like Livy, 
wrote as an advocate, to illustrate his own 
philosophy, and the politics he wished to 
teaeh his pupil Trajan. For fifteen hun- 
dred years after this, History slept in ths 



dark; until the Revival of Letters restor- 
ed to men the Ancient Historians instead 
of their Romantic dreams. But these his- 
torians were swallowed whole, and not ex- 
amined, criticised, and classified, and their 
reliable testimony separated from their 
mistakes, until the last hundred years dur- 
ing which the vail that the Mohammedan 
power had cast over the seats of the An- 
cient Empires, since the seventh century, 
has been lifted by the British conquests m 
India, and the prowess of Bonaparte's ar- 
my in Egypt. 

Does there not seem to be something 
providential in the fact, that History first 
arose from the sleep of ages, just when 
America was discovered; and that, just 
when this great Democracy is waking to 
self-oonsciousness, and needs to be taught 
how to dispose the elements of a new 
world into a truly Christian order, she 
takes up the telescope of critical observa- 
tion? Does it not intimate that God 
would inspire and ^^ purify to himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works?" 

But in vain does the Spirit of God inti- 
mate this destiny to us, unless we co-ope- 
rate with it, "with the will and the un- 
destanding also." As Adam fell through 
the antediluvian ages } as Abraham's fam- 
ily, after being raised through 1,500 years 
to Solomon's glory, declined from that 
height in a third of the time ; as Christi- 
anity itself has been secularized in Europe, 
so may the renewed call, addressed now 
to a nation, not to a single man, prove but 
another wave of the Divine mercy which 
shall have its ebb also^ unless our nation 
shall, by embodying the Eternal laws of 
Love and Justice in its constitution and 
action, realize itself as the son of God and 
of man at once, without whose union with 
the Father, there may be no everlasting 
procession of the Spirit of Truth into hu- 
manity ; nor may " the life that now is, be 
made part and lot of that which is to 
come," nationally, as well as individually. 
Let us then, ." with all our getting, get 
understanding," and learn ourselves, and 
teach our children history ; so we shall 
not, in the recklessness of ignorance, 
lose the ark of our liberties, wherein to 
keep the chaii^r of our prosperity, in a 
blind and exclusive delving after &e lat^ 
ter in the earth. As Coleridge says, in re- 
commending the Old Testament-historyj 
as the best manual of a Statesman: "It is 
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only by means of celestial obeenrationFi 
that the seas of this world may be navi- 
gated with safety." 

And let us waste no time in unavailing 
mejthods; but, since there is a method dis- 
covered, by which the elements of this 
^ost practical of sciences may be obtained 
as easily as those of other sciences, let it 
be no longer excluded from its proportion- 
ate place in school education. No royaJ 
decree here, as in France, can order it in- 
to ^* idl schools and colleges," but it must 
be diffused by the concurring action of nu- 
merous Boards of Education, and espec- 
ially by Teachers who are Teachers. — 
Hence this appeal. 



[From the Ameriean Journal of Education. 
LETTERS TO A YOUNG TEACHER. 

BT GU>EON F. THAYER. 



Having, in a former letter, briefly touch- 
ed upon the general subject of school- 
keeping, I propose now to indicate more 
particularly what steps are to be taken to 
secure success in ejects at which you 
will wm. And, in my view, self-examin- 
tion, self-discipline, self-government, self- 
renunciation, to a great extent, comprise 
the most obvious and certain means at 
your command. These will do more to 
promote the successful management of 
your school, than any set of rules, how- 
eyer well conceived or rigidly enforced. 

To ascertain and explore the springs of 
action in one^s own mind, is to obtain pos- 
session of the key that will unlock the 
minds of others ; than which nothing is 
more important in the business you have 
undertaken ; and nothing will give more 
effectual control over those intrusted to 
your care. And, as this is a leading ob- 
ject with the teacher, and one on which 
his usefulness mainly depends, it should 
be, first of all, secured. There are ten 
persons who fail in school-government, to 
one who fails in mere instruction. The 
extent of classical and scientific prepara- 
tion is of little moment, where the capac- 
ity for government is deficient 

Self-examination, if faithfully carried 
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out, will unfold to you natural biases and 
motives, of which you may now be whol* 
ly unaware. You may have been driftir.g 
forward on the stream of life, like a de- 
serted ship on the bosom of a mighty 
river, heedless of your course, and trust- 
ing that the right haven would be found 
at last, without any special agency on 
your part to avoid the shoals and whirl- 
pools, the obstructions and rocks, tbat 
lie exposed or hidden before you. You 
feel no " compunctious visiting ' at this 
state of things ; for you have never been 
roused to their contemplation. Your at- 
tention has never been called to an inves- 
tigation of those ruling influences which, 
unknown to yourself, have hitherto led 
you onward in time's pathway. 

You have felt no responsibility, ft)r you 
have acted for yourself alone ; and being, 
as you supposed, an exemplar or model to 
no other, have made no effort to alter your 
course. 

The case is now wholly changed. — 
What you are in motrve, principle, habit, 
manners, will the pupils under 3'^our 
charge, to a greater or lef^s degree, become. 
There may be points exhibited by you be- 
fore your school, which in ^ror^/ you stead- 
ily condemn ; but powerless and ii. effect- 
ive will be that precept which yonr exam- 
ple opposes with its livinjr force. Hence 
the necessity of this personal inspection. 
" Know thyself" was the injunction of an 
ancient philosopher ; anrl it has been je- 
iterated by many among the wise of mod- 
em days. 

Most of those traits which make what 
we call character in a man, are the re- 
sults of education as developed not only 
by the process of school in.-^tniction, but 
by whatever pas>x»s before the oye, what- 
ever sounds upon the ear, excites the im- 
agination, warms the heart, or moves the 
various passions within ns ; and the more 
frequently tho mind falls under the same 
set of influences, the greater the proba- 
bility that the character will take a stamp 
conformable to such influences. Hence 
we perceive, althousrh with some excep- 
tions, a marked similarity inindividuals of 
of the same parentage. Eut there are 
traits inherent in the human constitution, 
and widely differing from each other, as 
strongly marked as the instincts of ani- 
mals, which lead one species to seek the 
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air, and another the water, without any 
teaching whatever. 

The man of nerrous temperament will 
exhibit conduct comformablo to it ; the 
phlegmatic, to it. The acquisitive ten 
dency produces the avaricious man ; the 
ticiturn, the silent man. Although the 
operations of these original elements in 
our species can, pei haps, never be entirely 
reversed, they may, under the faithful 
training, be so qualified as to make them 
subserve the cause of duty and humanity ; 
for we are never to admit that the great 
Creator made anything but for the promo- 
tion of the ultimate well-being of his crea- 
tui'es. As, on the completion of six days' 
work, he saw that "it was very good," we 
are bound to believe that every element in 
man's nature, whether physical, moral, 
social or intellectual, was intended to be- 
come the instrument of good in some de- 
partment of the great system of things, 
however perversion or-excessive indul- 
gence may sometimes produce the very 
opposite effects. To say otherwise, would 
be like asseHing that light is no blessing, 
because it may dazzle or blind the eye ; 
or that fire is a curse, because it some- 
times consumes our dwellings or destroys 
our treasures ; or that water is our foe, be- 
cause it may drown us. 

It being established, then, that ours is 
a Complex nature, and that, without an ad- 
equate knowledge of it, as existing in our- 
selves individually, we cannot do all in 
our sphere, of which we are capable, for 
the benefit of ou fellow-beings, the acqui- 
sition of this knowledge becomes our first 
duty ; and especi'dly, when we put our- 
selves in a position to stamp an image of 
oiur spiritual selves upon those who are 
committed to our influence and our train- 
ing. 

Our first care, then, in this business of 
self inspection, is to asceitain whether we 
bave any tendencies or proclivities that 
militate with our highest idea of a perfect 
man ; whetlier our motives are lofly, our 
affections holy, our principles upright, our 
feeling^ and tastes pure, our intentions 
unselfish, our habits such as they should 
be. Every one has a beau ideal in his 
own mind ; and, if we feel below it in any 
of these particulars, we are to set about 
bringing ourselves up to the standard we 
have assunaed. 
, In this gjireat wprk we shall need aid be- 
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yond ourselves. In fact, self-love will be 
continually blinding us, or leading us as- 
tray from a strict and righteous judgment; 
and, to enable us to be just, we must as 
constantly seek for aid where only it is to 
be found. 

Having, then, ascertained the defects in 
our character, our next step is to impose 
that self-discipline which reformation re- 
quires. It may be difficult, — it doubtless 
will be; but the result will be worth 
more than its cost The work must be 
commenced in strong faith, with an un- 
yielding will ; and a resolute perseverance 
will achieve the victory. 

Havt you doubts as to how you shall 
begin upon the new course ? Phrenology 
teaches that every organ has one antago- 
nistic to it ; and that by exercising it, and 
suffering its opposite to lie dormant, the 
foi-mer will enlarge, and the latter shrivel 
for want of exercise. Take a hint from 
this. Have you discovered that your mo- 
tives centre in self? Seek every oppor- 
tunity for benefiting others, even at some 
personal sacrifice. Have you found your- 
self indulging in any passion ? Cultivate 
a feeling of gentleness and forbearance.-* 
Put yourself in the way of meeting prov- 
ocation, that you may learn, by practical 
experience, to resist the temptation to the 
evil. Have you detected a love of ease, or 
of inaction or indolence ? Nerve yo\|rself 
to a vigorous attack upon the propensity 
or Jiabit^ if it has alr^y become such, 
assured that, if continued, it will prove 
fatal to every noble purpose. Have you 
accustomed yourself to speak ill of others, 
or encouraged slander or gossip in your 
associates? Resolve to check it where 
you can, whether in the domestic circle, 
or abroad among strangers ; and resolve, 
as a general rule, to be silent where you 
cannot commend. If others are unjustto 
you, be forgiving and generous to them. 
If the cost or inconvenience be great, the 
discipline will be all the better and more 
useful. It is by such trials that the char- 
acter is to be improved and perfected. It 
was not sleeping on beds of down that 
prepared the men of '76 to endure the un- 
utterable hardships of those days ; but a 
long and severe training in the rigorous 
school of adversity and self-denial. It is 
the wielding of the heavy sledge that im- 
parts vigor to the arm of the smith ; while 
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the same brawny limb, confined in a slinp, 
would soon wither into imbecility. 

Thus, then, are you to treat propensi- 
ties and h«abits, and every sin or defect, 
which you find besetting you or opposing 
your progress towards the standard you 
have set up for your own atfcunnient 

A discipline like this terminates at last 
in that self-conquest so important in every 
situation of life, and is of unspeakable ad- 
vantage to nim who is the guide of the 
young in the beginning of their career. 

The importance of self-government has 
been proverbial from the days of Solomon. 
It enables its possessor to make the best 
use of his powers under any circumstances 
that may arise. It decides the contest be- 
tween two individuals, in other respects 
equal, declaring for him " who ruleth his 
own spirit" Nay, it comes, in lieu of in- 
tellectual power, in the dispute, and se- 
cures the victory to him who is in other 
respects the weaker man. It is highly 
useful in every sphere ; and, in that of the 
teacher, is in requisition every hour of the 
day. 

The last df the elements of preparation 
is self-renunciation, or self-sacrifice, a state 
of mind the most difScult to reach, and 
yet the noblest of all ; for it was the lead- 
ing characteristic in the Great Teacher-^ 
the purest, safest model for every other 
teacher. 

You will, very naturally, in the outset 
of your pedagogical course, feel jealous of 
your authority and dignity, and require a 
deference and respect from your pupils, 
which, if withheld or rendered tardily, you 
may be disposed to resent or make the oc- 
casion of severe discipline to the offender. 
It is fitting that this point should not be 
neglected ; but be not hasty to act or to 
adopt extreme measures in such a case. — 
Assure yourself first that disrespect was 
intended. The low state of manners at 
this day is notorious. In man^ families, 
of good standing in the world, it is a sub- 
ject that scarcely comes within the cog- 
nizance, or, apparently, the thought of 
parents. The children are not trained to 
observe the courtesies of civilized society, 
but actually grow up like the untutored 
savage of our western wilds. If any re- 
finement exists around them, they are 
somewhat afiected by it ; but they do and 
speak as others — ^l^ding individuals in 
the fiunilies — do. Hence, many a noble- 
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spirited boy enters the school room prac- 
tically unconscious of the claims of the 
teacher to any token of respect from him, 
that had never been required around the 
hearth-stone of his own home. Conse- 
quently, his manner may be rough, his 
tones loud and coarse, his language ill- 
chosen, his carriage clownish, even on his 
first introduction to the teacher. Should 
such a one come under your observation, 
judge him not hastily; check him not 
harshly. There may lie within that re- 
pulsive exterior the best elements of our 
nature; and he may be wholly uncon- 
scious that ho has infringed any of th# 
laws of civility. Ascertain, therefore, the 
fects in the case, before you arraign him' 
for his delinquency. 

Every variety of temperament, too, may 
be found among your pupils. The merry, 
the daring, the timid, the artful ; one, so 
overrunning with fun and frolic, Hiat he 
commits many a breach of good manners 
quite involuntarily ; another, easily exci- 
ted by passion, answers rudely, under its 
impulse, when^ in his sober judgment, he 
would stand self-condemned, although his 
pride might forbid his acknowledging his 
fault 

Oases will be continually occurring to 
test the principle of self-sacrifice within 
you ; and well will h be for your own 
happiness, and better still for your pupils, 
if you shall have so firmly established it, 
as to enable you to endure from them, for 
a time, what you would, perhaps, be dis- 
posed, if coming from others, to consider 
an insult 

But do not misunderstand me. I would 
have you pupils behave with strict pro- 
priety ; would have you enforce it as a 
rule. My object in these remarks is to 
guard against precipitate action ; nay, to 
prepare you to carry the martyr-spirit in- 
to your government, when the welfare of 
the children shall require it The mother 
sometimes comes to her knees before her 
offending child. The spirit that dictates 
such an act should move the teacher in 
cases demanding it Oases so extreme 
would rarely occur in school ; but when 
they do happen, he should be prepared to 
meet them in this maternal spirit. 

When the first Napoleon had an object 
to gain, whether it was the carrying of a 
bridge, the taking of a city, or the subdu- 
ing of a kingdom, difficulties did not daunt 
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him, nor the «ost in men or treasure cause 
him to waver in his purpose. The only 
question was, "how many men will it 
cost?" and they were detached for the 
service. With a similar determination, 
but for a far nobler end, the teacher is to 
ask himself, " what amount of labor, what 
degree of personal sacrifice, will it require 
of me to save this child ? " The ques- 
tion being solved, the generous effort is, 
with Bonapartean promptness, to be com- 
menced. The debasing passion is sub- 
dued ; the repulsive habit reformed ; the 
evil tendency put in check, — and the boy 
is redeemed ! 

Do you ask me if this is the prepara- 
tion for keeping school ? I answer, the 
course I have recommended comprises the 
initiatory steps. They are the most ne- 
cessary ones of all ; first, because they 
involve the highest good of a human be^ 
ing ; and, secondly, because they come 
not within the scope of the examination 
of school committees, either at the time 
the teacher receives his certificate of com- 
petency to take charge of a school, or at 
the public examinations, when he ap- 
pears before the people, to prove or dis- 
prove the accuracy of the committee's 
written opinion. 

I am well aware of the check that this 
perversion of the relative value of things 
among School Committees, must have a 
tendency to impose on the ardor of a 
young teacher of high aims; and how 
great the danger to discouragement that 
ne must have to encounter as he antici- 
pates the non-appreciation of his ac- 
quirements in his school of self-discipline, 
among those who are to be his publicly 
constituted legal advisers or directors. — 
Still,! cannot consent that he should low- 
er his standard. If he adopts the teach- 
er's vocation as a permanent one, these 
things will be needful to his complete suc- 
cess ; and he should be ambitious, for the 
benefit he may confer on his pupils, as 
well as for his own fame, to leave such 
marks of his training and careful instruC'^ 
tion on their feelings, habits and princi- 
ples, as will show to the good and wise 
that he measured his duty in the school- 
room by a standard more lofty, more 
grand, than that which is satisfied with a 
moderate acquaintance with grammar, ge- 
ography and arithmetic These in their 
n order. I would not derogate an iota from 



their true value ; but I would haye, with- 
out any compromise whatever, those 
things take the first place, on which the 
character, integrity, moral worth, and that 
happiness which springs from pure foun- 
tains, and which is alone worth striving 
for, depend. 

The teacher who conscientiously be- 
lieves this, and has made a faithful effort 
to fit himself to carry out the views pre- 
sented in this letter, is worthy to mould 
the rising race, — to fit the embryo men to 
become voters under a free government, 
to become legislators capable of making 
wise laws, and upright magistrates to ex- 
ecute them. 

Such teachers the republic emphatical- 
ly needs. Such must be had, if we would 
perpetuate the glorious institutions of our 
Heaven-favored country. Prosperihr in 
commerce, in wealth, in power, in lame, 
in population, is of little value, ,if there 
be not a foundation in something more 
substantial — ^more enduring ; if, in short, 
public and private virtue be not the grand 
basis — " the stability of our land." 

The foundation of vUl practical educa- 
tion must be in the department of mor- 
als ; and this should be insisted on by all 
supervisors of schools throughout the 
land. Teachers should be examined in 
this as "the principal thing;" and if 
found deficient, whatever their attain- 
ments in science, should be rejected. It 
is full time that some practical use should 
be made of the doctrine assented to by 
all, that the moral and social nature 
should be educated ; and this can be best 
secured by engaging the services of per- 
sons who have made it a matter of par- 
ticular attention. 



[For the Journal of Education. 
MUSIC. ■ 

There's music in the sun-shine. 
Streaming through the trees, 

Mu»ic in the star light, 
Soft music in the breeeo. 

There's music in the water fall, 
And in the budding flowers — 

Music in the bird's song, 
Glad music in the showers. 

There's music all the world around. 

Sweet music in the air : 
F<Mr looks and words, and tones of love 

Make music everywhere. c. 
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[From tiie Ohio Jonrnal of Edaoation. 

THB RELATIONS OF SCHOOL BOARDS 
TO TEACHERS. 



THEY must be exempt from all favor- 
itism. The roan who urges his wife 
or child, or favorite neighbor into a school 
should be told he has mistaken his mis- 
sion. No person, so related to a member 
of a Board, should ever be employed, un- 
less there is a strong outside demand for 
it As in many other things, ^* the very 
appearance of evil'' is to be avoided here. 
A little indiscretion brings upon a Board 
such a charge of partiality as to cripple 
them in all their school duties. 

All favoritism aside then ; a fair open 
understanding should be had, and a defi- 
nite contract made with the teacher.-r- 
The specific requirements — such as the 
specific branches to be taught — the order 
to be maintained — ^the deportment in and 
out of school to be secured, etc., are all 
subjects of special contract If you were 
biruig a joiner to build you a house you 
would have a fair contract, specifying ev- 
ery thing, even to the number and kind 
of doors, the window casings, the cup- 
boards and the closets and then you 
would hold him U the contract Suppose 
now you hire a teacher with a general 
certificate of qualifications, and a general 
guessing that ne or she will keep a pretty 
fidr school, with no distinct specifications 
of what will be expected and required, 
you do just what in all common business 
transactions would lead to bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

Again^ suppose a teacher has been hir- 
ed without favoritism, and with special 
contracts, then suppose that teacher 
proves quite incompetent, (and the Board 
should not let many days pass before they 
know how this is,) suppose the teacher 
fitils in any essential Uiing, here comes 
one of their severest trials. Duty says, 
dismiss the teacher and seek another. — 
Expediency says, do not make a disturb- 
ance^— don t risk any excitement among 
influential firiends—don't offend an amia- 
ble persoDr— don't cut off a much needed 
compensation. jDuty ioys dumiss that 
teacher, E3q[>ediency says, let it run 
along through the term— another year ; 
may be. the <$yil will cure it8el£ Duty 
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SATS, DISMISS THAT TBACHKR. Expedi- 
ency says, it will make an opposition to 
the school ; it will make us odious ; we 
shall be blamedf slandered perhaps. Now 
which shall prevail, duty or expediency? 
Which does commonly prevail ? I re- 
gret to say, expediency — a low, miserable 
fatal expediency. The tendency is in that 
direction ; and in so far as it does prevail 
it is most disastrous to any school sys- 
tem. Let this expediency come, as come 
it may, in whatever form, it Is to be con- 
demned, despised, repudiated by every 
school Board. 

You will not understand or nmunder- 
stand me to say that school Boards may 
exercise any arbitrary control — may 
clothe them with ' a litde brief authority* 
— ^may sympathise with complaints from 
disorderly scholars, or dissatisfied parents. 
That I despise and condemn. Nor do I 
say a teacher may be dismissed for a first, 
second or third failure, if that teacher 
shows a willingness and power to recover 
the school. Any discerning man can soon 
tell whether a teacher is willing to make 
the needed effort, and if willing, whether 
capable. A teacher who had succeeded 
another in the middle of a term, and who 
had been told she would be expected, by 
the use of reasonable means only, to sup- 
press all communications between the 
scholars in school hours, and other sinu- 
lar things, was asked, after a few days, 
how she succeeded. She replied: **I 
have not accomplished it yet, but if I stay 
in this school I toilV^ That teacher 
could be allowed much longer probation. 
Another teacher had serious disorders 
pointed out to her, and was requested to 
correct them. " 0," said she, " I don*t 
think it is well to be too severe ; I guess 
you can not prevent such things. It 
was high time for that teacher to start — 
It is not of course till after fair trial and 
fair warning that the last resort is to be 
had. But when the incompetency is as- 
certained, be the cause what it may, then 
if the Board fail to march right up to duty 
the wrong men are in the Board. A dis- 
astrous policy is adopted ; the moral sense 
of that school and of the community is 
outraged. 

Our schools must be conducted on prin- 
ciples of strict justice and impartiality. — 
They are sacred public institutions, es- 
tablished for the good of all. Any hu- 
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moring individual caprice — promoting 
private selfish interests, or yielding points 
of wholesome discipline, to meet particu- 
lar preferences and prejudices — any rela- 
tion sustained to scholars or teachers, 
that prevents even handed justice to all, 
and allows special favor to none, is a fatal 
policy, a disastrous relation. 

The correcting or dismissing incompe- 
tent teachers is not the whole duty of a 
Board. A majority of our teachers, 
(thanks to this Association, among other 
influences,) are really competent, worthy 
men and women, who teach the best 
things in the best way — who can admin- 
ister needed discipline to Young America, 
or needed rebuke to hid over indulgent 
mother. Against such teachers Young 
America and his blinded mother, and their 
partial fiiehds, often manage to raise a 
storm of indignation. Complaints of 
abuse are made, accompanied with orders 
for a change in disciplii^, or a removal of 
the teacher, or the real alternative, " Pll 
take my boy out of school." Here the 
Board should protect and defend the 
teacher, and carry such an even hand as 
^all establish good discipline. 

No Board should ever attempt or be al- 
lowed to attempt the ordinary'' government 
of the school. Teachers who cannot gov- 
ern without resort to the Board should 
resign. But the Board should make the 
whole weight of their personal and oflS- 
cial influence felt in sustaining the teach- 
er in the discharge of his duty. Some 
extreme cases, requiring expulsions, 
may be referred to them perhaps. And 
then they should act promptly and deci- 
dedly. And never should any ignorant 
and conceited father, or vexed and weep- 
ing mother feel that he or she can gain 
any sympathy, any thing more than the 
cold civility of a hearing, from a Board. 
No matter if " dear George Washington 
Lafayette's back did carry the black 
marks for a day " nor if the shoulders of 
^nton Decatur Jackson ^* had to be in 
tea a whole week to remove the scarft." — 
No matter if they don't " believe in maul- 
ing and pounding the poor innocents." — 
It is to be assumed that George Washing- 
ton La&yette and Benton Decatur Jack- 
son are npt injured for life. And their 
mistaken parents should be firmly told, 
that though the discipline was ^* not for 
Hm present jayous,'^ yet it was to be hoped 
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it was thorough and would be effectual — 
that it would '*work out the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness." The strong arras 
of the Board should be thrown about the 
injured innocence and the natural timidity 
of teachers, especially the young and the 
female teachers. 

Boards of Education should be evet 
ready to encourage teachers in making 
improvements, — improvements in the 
course of study — improvements in text 
books — improvements in discipline — ^im- 
provements in every thing belonging to 
school routine. They should not them- 
selves, and they should see that their 
teachers do not grow stagnant and stereo- 
typed. They should see that the utmost 
improvement is made of the time, so that 
n ew studies may be introduced. And they 
should be I'eady when the time is gained 
to recommend those studies, or approve 
them when proposed by the teachers. — 
Thus, in addition to the studies required 
by law, a place should early be made for 
vocal music, both in the science and the 
practice — for drawing, at least so far as to 
cultivate the eye or steady the hand, — ^for 
Physiology, embracing the important vi- 
tal functions — ^the process of respiration, 
digestion and circulation, the importance 
of ventilation, and all the general laws of 
health. Last but not least, time should 
be gained for a regular and systematic 
course of moral instruction, such as is 
contained in the series of " Moral Les- 
sons," now preparing by one of our most 
successful teachers, M. F. Cowdery. If 
that work is not speedily adopted as a 
regular school book, and daily taught in 
our schools, somebody will be to blame. 
Such teaching may, added to its mental 
training, save us from the gigantic frauds 
of a Meigs and a Schuyler, or from such 
villany as the burning of the Martha 
Washington. Boards of Education should 
watch for such books and be prompt to 
introduce them — ^and to introduce all sub- 
stantial improvements. 

Again, they should know what sort of 
work their teachers are actually making. 
There is not a man of us all who would 
let a carpenter build a house for our fam- 
ilies, or scarce a stable for our horses, 
without having at the commencement a 
well settled plan, and a definite contract 
And then we should keep up a constant 
oversight and supervision. We should 
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visit him frequently and watch him close 
ly. We should make supjgestions and 
give advice. And when the work was 
done ace&rdiTtg to contract^ we should 
congratulate ourselves on the care which 
secured it But how many of us send our 
own and our neighbor*s children to secure 
their intellectual and moral fashioning, 
and peldom or never visit the place where 
it is doneu The workman is placed there 
without much definiteness of. contract, 
and then is seldom visited or encouraged. 
All the acts of that workman reach to an 
endless future, and take hold on that fu 
ture; and yet we give him no sympathy, 
no suggestions, no advice, no any thing, 
but cold neglect and maybe unfeeling 
censure. 

Boards of Education have not done all 
their duty when they have established 
good schools. They owe it to the com- 
munity to diffuse information among the 
people — ^information in regard to the ad- 
vantages of properly classified schools, 
that well taught public schools give a 
more thorough and systematic education 
at from one^half to two-thirds the expense 
of private schools, — information in regard 
to a liberal expenditure of money for good 
schools, that it is the most profitable in- 
vestment of money that can be made, — 
information in regard to the relations of 
ignorance to crime, that it^is the chief 
source from which our poor houses and 
penitentiary are filled, — information in 
regard to the connection between the 
intelligence and the enterprise of the 
State ; that that intelligence has built Our 
plankroads, our cauals^our railroads, has 
added millions to our wealth, and has 
made us the third State in the Union in 
population, and the second, if not the first, 
in intellect and education — ^information in 
regard to the effect of intelligence in cul- 
tivating a taste for pure and refined en- 
joyments, thus leadmg our youth away 
from low and groveling pursuits — inform- 
ation in regai^ to the effects of well gov 
•emed schools, upon habits of order and 
obedience, that they tend directly and 
strongly to make our youth sober, indus- 
trious, law abiding citizens — information 
in regard to the right of the State to tax 
all the property of the State for the sup- 
port of the schools, that the right comes 
from the duty of the State to protect her 
people — ^that the puHlic schools are cheap* 




er anjd better protectives than court 
houses and prisons, and that it costs in- 
definitely more to anest, try, imprison, or 
hang a man, than it docs to educate him, 
so he won't need to be imprisoned or 
hung — information in regard to the 
school system and school law of the State, 
that they are among the best ever formed, 
needing very little modification or amend- 
ment, and that they are to be executed 
and made effective, not grumbled at, and 
neglected and resisted. 

These are some of the relations and 
duties of our Boards of Education. 

But all this requires intelligence, vigi- 
lance, decision of character, and a hearty 
interest in the work ; certainly it does. — 
At the beginning I said our Boards should 
be composed of men of such natural and 
acquii ed abilities as to command public 
confidence. They need to possess such 
qualifications, and give such an amount 
of care and attention to their work as is 
supposied to be essential to much more 
conspicuous stations. Were I an oflSce- 
Feeker (as I am not^ my highest ambition 
would be realized in being a member of 
anon-paid, intelligent hard working Board 
of Education, in the Ohio Common School 
System, 



THE SCHOOL BOY. 
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Behold ! along yon path which winds around 
The monntain's ragged brow, a litUe boy 
With book and dinner satchel in his hand^ 
And face as rosy as Aurora, when 
She first awakes the infant buds of spring, 
Winding his way to school, the school whejfet oft 
His sires mingled in the sports and wars 
Which gives variety and spice to youth. 
Anon he whistling tarns aside to pluck 
The flowers wild, which in profusion rear 
Their tiny heads above the green-robed sod> 
Filling the air with such a sweet perfume, 
That angels might almost be tempted to 
Come down from the ambrosial fields on high. 
And claim a portion of the home of man. 
Again he sees a wanton butterfly, 
Sporting amid the lilies of the vale, 
And sipping honey from their lips ; 
Attracted by its wings of various hues, 
And seeming quite forgetful that those wings 
Can bear it from his eager grasp aWay, 
Ho staits in liaste to catoh the &Toiito pmo, 
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Which like the noon-day sunbeam breakine: thro' 
The fragmentary clouds, now dances here, 
And for a moment brightly glitters there. 
Oh ! happy boy. To him existence is 
Be\roid of all that can torment th 3 mind. 
His soul flows sweetly in the channel of 
Delicious dreams, and with the beautiful 
Alone communes. The minstrels of the wood 
That woo him morn and eve with sylvan so*ngs, 
He deems the Peris of his Paradise. 
How blefit were we if riper years did not 
Tear down the castles that we build in youth. 



[For the Journal of Education. 

COURSE OP INSTRUCTION FOR 
OUR SCHOOLS. 



^ NUMBER FOUR. 

TO review briefly : The course of stu- 
dy I would prefer, is — 1. Vocal Cul- 
ture, Reading, Speaking and Singing. — 
No school can dispense with the refining 
and subduing influence of music, and 
prosper. I have said, under the head of 
Reading, all that need be said upon this 
branch. They are but different modes of 
using the same instrument'— the human 
voice — and the same general rules apply 
to all. 

2. Penmanship and drawing— connect- 
ing therewith, at an early date, composi- 
tion writing, thus affording a good oppor- 
tunity for instruction in the elementary 
principles of English Grammar — ^making 
of writing an intellectual exercise, there- 
by exercising a reflex influence upon Chi- 
rography, as every one would have a na- 
tural desire to see his brain <children neat- 
ly dressed. 

Kathematics — trusting more to the 
head than the fingers. 

4w Physiology and Hygiene. 

5. Geography and History^ 

Of t^e time to be devoted to each, I 

have already spoken, and t need but to 

1 recur ta the vtaitenMnits made ait ihe out- 
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set, that all study is a life work. In pub- 
lic schools, only primary principles can 
be learned, a foundation laid, thought in 
its early existence, developed, molded and 
directed. I know of no time in life, when 
either of the branches specified, can be 
entirely discontinued without serious det- 
riment to the man. When each must be 
commenced, is a question to which no 
definite answer can be given. It must be 
decided by the intelligent Teacher in ac- 
cordance with the circumstances by which 
he is surrounded. As, however, all these 
branches cannot be pursued at one time 
in our Public Schools, I would mention 
as those which may be intermitted with 
least loss, Physiology and Geography. — 
After the first two or three years, Pen- 
manship may be made a semi-weekly, and 
anon a weekly exercise. Vocal culture, 
Mathematics and History, should have no 
intermission. After all, Text Books con- 
tain but little, which alone would answer 
the great end to be accomplished by their 
use. The example and practice of the 
living Teacher can alone make the Text 
Book effectual. How slim would be our 
dependence for men^ genuine men and 
womeriy if we were to look for them only 
in schools where the pupil is chained to 
the Text Book, and the Teacher is but the 
Author's mouthpiece. We are to find 
our embryo men and women in schools 
where the Teacher is not afraid to breast 
the popular current of demand for "olo- 
gies," **thorough knowledge in twelve les- 
sons,'' and all such humbuggery, and 
makes use of the Text Book as a Mason 
uses a scafibld, by means of which, be 
molds into proper shape the brick and 
mortar of thought, which will stand as 
firmly without the scaffold as with. 

It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of correct habits on the part of 
the Tea(Cfaer, as <hose he comesin eontsct . 

^ 
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with, take a lasting impress from him. — 
Aside from the instruction of his lips, the 
daily lessons they are learning from his 
conduct do much to fbrm the character. 
Habits of neatness, order, punctuality, 
kindness, respect, mildness, and love to 
his fellows and his God, should be incul- 
cated, as essential to the formation of a 
sound and stable character. 

A celebrated musician while studying 
in Germany, was kept by his preceptor 
for seven years practicing upon the scales 
without so much as playing a tune. At 
the end of that time, no tune was too dif- 
ficult for him to perform at fir^t sight — 
Let us learn the lesson it teaches. While 
then we may differ upon the authors we 
would follow, or the order in which we 
would pursue them, we cannot deny that 
Tk&ttffht is the only true basis of a sound 
education, and that no ootirse of study ig- 
noring this is a fit course to be pursued 
in our Public Schools. 

Lay the fonndatioii deep and broad, 
In love of man and fear of God. 

PlaUeville^ Wis, j. l. p. 



[For the Journal of Education. 
ITINBRARY. 



Leaving Platteville April 24th, by easy 
stages and with good nights* rest, I reach- 
ed Jacksonville, the "Athens of Illinois,** 
about noon of the 26th. While at Spring- 
field I had the opportunity of visiting the 
State Cabinet, collected by Dr. Norwood, 
State Geologist Dr. N., as also his as- 
sistants, were absent, and I missed very 
much a guide, though I observed some 
very fine specimens of Fossil Remains. — 
It is well worth a visit and more time than 
I could give it 

In passing from Springfield to Jackson- 
yiUe, one almost wonders at the necessity 



of any other than Nature's grading for a 
rail track. A single farm of ten thoumnd 
neres^ afforded no little surprise to some 
7 to 9 easterners, who could not plough a 
field without turning their teams every 
five or ten minutes. This farm belongs 
to some member of the Strawn fiimily, the 
head of which, Mr. Jacob Strawn, " the 
Illinois drover," has probably done more 
business than any other man in Illinois of 
his age. 

Jacksonville presents outwardly a very 
benevolent aspect, having upon its South 
the State Lunatic Asylum ; upon its West 
the Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, and upon 
its East the Blind Asylum. 

Her churches, colleges and school edi- 
fices bespeak intelligence and morality, 
while neat streets, tasteful residences and 
pleasant gi'ounds, indicate the refinement 
of her citizens. I love to look back upon 
the moments spent in the society of such 
of her citizens as I became acquainted 
with. No hour of my life has ever been 
passed more pleasantly than one in con- 
versation with the venerable Fatheb Ad- 
ams. He is now in his 84th year; 60 
years of his long and useful life have been 
spent in teaching. For 23 yeaj*s he was 
Principal of Phillips* Academy, Andover, 
Mass. More young men have been fitted 
for college under his tuition than under 
that of any other man living. At the age 
of 70 he commenced the work of S. S. 
Missionary, and has since that time gath- 
ered more than 16,000 children into S. 
Schools. His master will soon call him to 
his examination and to his reward. Fel- 
low Teacher, could you have witnessed 
the enthusiasm of this venerable man, as 
he spoke of the labors and the earthly re- 
wards of afiTection of hundreds of those 
who had been under his care, you would 
have returned to your work^ as I did, 
strengthened and with new devotion to the 
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to the groat work of Teaching. F{fty 
years of toil, but a life of happiness and 
an eternity of bliss. How sweet to such 
a one, the memory of the past, for 

"Who would drop one pleasant link 

From memorj'B golden chain, 
Or lose a sorrow, losing too 
The love that soothed the pain." 
May it be said of each one of us, as it 
may with truth be said of him — 
"Age sits with decent grace npon his brow, 

And worthily becomes his silver locks, 
He wears the marks of many years well 
spent^ 
Of Tirtne, truth well tried, and wise ex- 
perience." 

The Faculty of the Illinois College, 
some of whom have toiled for more than 
a quarter of a century, are beginning to 
realize some of their hopes. A fine build- 
ing is in process of erection for Chapel, 
Library and Recitation purposes. The 
fire which deprived them of their princi- 
pal college building some years since com- 
pelled them to adopt a different plan from 
that pursued by most Colleges, and which 
they now do not design to change. The 
students find their rooms among the citi- 
zens with whom they board. They spend 
three consecutive hours, from nine to 
twelve, in Recitations. Their course of 
iostruction is thorough, and is imparted 
by good disciplinarians. 

Their catalogue for the present year 
shows quite a gratifying attendance of 
Stodents. 

An hour or two was passed very 
pleasantly with the President of the Fe- 
male College, under the patronage of the 
M. £. Church, Their arrangements for 
board and rooms for students are of the 
first order. The young ladies of the 
school are connected with rival literary 
IKKsieties, each of which has a fine room 
S^endidly furnished, for Libraries and 
Meetijig^ I found Mr. Andrews, the 
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President, a faithful and active man, un- 
der whoso management the Institution 
seems very prosperous. 

The work of instruction is performed 
by some 18 assistants, principally. The 
number of pupils in attendance is about 
250 this year. The Institution reflects 
great credit upon the denomination which 
has adopted it 

The Female Academy, under the con- 
trol of the Presbyterian Church, is doing 
a good work. They need greater accom- 
modations, which will probably be ftir- 
nished during the present summer. — 
With the Principal I had no opportunity 
of becoming acquainted, but formed a 
favorable opinion of his ability from the 
corps of assistants he has about ^im. 

But no where did I find better disci- 
plined classes than in the High School 
Department of the Public School, under 
the charge of Mr. Bateman. Had time 
permitted, I could have spent a fViIl day 
with him with great profit to myself! — 
There is no noise, no ostentation, but 
steady, quiet, and thorough work. His 
building, in its exterior, is promising; 
but is not as well finished and arranged 
internally as it it should be. Mr. Bate* 
man told me, that for 12 years teaching 
he had never been a minute behind time 
at any of his appointments. In thiff is 
one secret of his success. 

I met at Mr. B.*6 school, Mr. C. E. Ho- 
vey, Presi of Illinois Teachers' Institute, 
and Editor of the Illinois Teacher, and 
formed with him a brief but pleasant ac- 
quaintance. 

Of further items of my visit, next 
month. 

Flattevilley May^ 1856, j. l. p. 



Education is the well-spring from 
which arises all, for either good or evil. 
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ROCK COUNTY EDUCATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 



In accordance with the call of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the 
Convention met at the Chapel of the Cen- 
tial School Building, on Tuesday, May 
6th, at 10 oVlock, A. M. 

Rev. Hiram Foote was elected Presi- 
dent. 

Rev. G. W. Lawrence, Vice President 

0. N. Gorton, Secretary. 

H. W. Collins, Janesville, H. W. Van 
Gelder, La Prairie, E. H. B. Harvey, Ful- 
ton, Miss F. Foote, Janesville, and Miss 
M. W. Pierce, Janesville, were appointed 
a Business Committee. 

The names of thirty-three Teachers, 
Town Superintendents and friends of Ed- 
ucation were enrolled, after which an in* 
teresiing paper on Physical Education 
was presented by Hon. A. Constantine 



Adjourned, to meet at 2. P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Hon. A. Oi Barry in the Chair. 

The Business Committee reported a 
programme for the evening. 

The following resolution was then of- 
fered for the consideration of the Con- 
vention : 

BesoUed^ That, as a Convention, we 
fully endorse the list of Text Books re- 
commended by the State Superintendent 
for the use of schools, and would most 
cheerfully recommend its adoption by 
Town Superintendents, District Boards 
and Teachers in this County. 

After a spirited discussion the resolu- 
tion was referred to a special committee, 
consisting of 0. N. Gorton, H. W. Collins 
and D. R* Spooner, 

Rev. G. W. Lawrence presented a paper 
on Moral Education in our Schools. 

Adjourned, to meet at S P. M. 

EVENING SESSION, 

G. Wi Lawrence in the Chair. 

An address was made by Hon. Jas. 
Sutherland; Subject^ " Wisconsin.'* 

H. W. Collins made remarks on School 
Houses, their Location^ Surroundings, and 
Internal Arrangement, in which he 
showed the evil effects resulting from 
bad ventilation and uncomfortisble seats. 

Adjourned, to meet at 9 A. M., May 7. 
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SECOND DAY. 

MORKINO SESSION. 

The Convention was called to order by 
the President. 

A committee of three — Messrs. 0. N. 
Gorton, A. C. Spicer, and H. W. Collins 
— were appointed to consider the proprie- 
ty of holding an adjourned session of this 
Convention. 

A paper was then read by G. S. Dodge 
Esq., on Physical Education. 

Keports from towns being in order, the 
following, viz : Harmony^ Slilton, Johns- 
town, La Prairie and Janesville City were 
found to be represented. 

The Committee on Text Books report- 
ed the following resolution : 

Besohedj That, as a Convention, we 
commend the action of the State Super- 
intendent in taking the initiatory step 
towards securing a uiiformity of text 
books in this State. 

After a prolonged and animated discus- 
sion^ the resolution was laid on the table. 

Adjourned to 2 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SfiSSlbN. 

The Committee on Teacher's Associa- 
tion, ifcc, reported the following recom- 
mendation : The immediate organization 
of a County Teachers' Association, aux- 
iliary to the State Teachers' Association. 
Also, that a County Teachers' Institute 
be held, under the auspices of the Coun- 
ty Teachers' Association,^ and the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, at the 
city of Janesville, commencing the last 
Monday of October next, and continuing 
in session one week. 

Peport adopted. 

Miss E B. Lowber read a paper on the 
best mode of governing and employing 
Small scholars in school. 

Messrs. Spicer^ Collins, Williams, and 
Misses Stone and Stevens made remarks 
upon the same subject 

Mr. H. A\^. Coltins presented an UddresS 
on School Government. 

Mr. D. R. Spooner presented the follow- 
ing resolution: 

jReaolvedy That the State Superintend- 
ent be requested to call the atteMon of 
the Legislature to the small renVun^ration 
paid to Town Superintendents. 

Adopted. 

Adjourned to 8 P, M. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

Hon A. C. Barry delivered an address 
on " The Education of the MasscB." 
Adjourned. 

H. FOOTE, Pres. 
0. N. Gorton, Sec'y. 

ROCK COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

In accordance with the above recom- 
mendation several Teachers and others 
interested in the cause of Education met 
in the chapel at the Central School build- 
ing on Wednesday, at 8 o'clock P. M., for 
the purpose of effecting an organization. 

Hon. A. C. Barry was called to the 
chair and 0. N. Gorton appointed Secre- 
tary. 

On motion of A. C. Spicer the Associ- 
ation was organized by adopting the fol- 
lowing: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art 1. This association shall be called 
The Rock Co. Teachers* Association, 
and shall have for its object the mutual 
improvement of its members and the ad- 
vancement of public education through- 
out the State. 

Art. 2. The Association shall consist 
of persons engaged in teaching in the 
county, and of persons engaged in the 
cause of Education ; each male member 
paymg one dollar annually. Honorary 
members may be elected at any annual 
meeting, who may, by the payment of 
the annual fee, become actmg members. 

Art 3. The officers of this Association 
shall be a President, a Vice President, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Board of 
three Directors, who with the President 
and. Secretary, shall constitute an Execu- 
tive Committee, any three of whom may 
constitute a quorum^ to be elected by bal- 
lot.At each annual meeting. 

Art 4. The duties of the President, 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be such as pertain to the same offi- 
ces in similar Associations. 

Art. 5. The Executive Committee 
shall arrange business for the annual 
meetings, procure lecturers for the same 
and through the Secretary of the Associ- 
ation, who shall be ex-ojffieio their secre- 
tary, conduct such correspondence as may 
be deemed advisable. They also shall 
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have power to call special meetings of the 
Association, to fill all vacancies occur- 
ring in the offices, and shall make to the 
Association an annual report of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Art 6. The annual meeting shall be 
held at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee shall designate ; and any 
five members who shall meet at a regti- 
lar or special meeting shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Art 7. This constitution may be a- 
mended at any annual meeting of the As- 
sociation by a vote of two-thirds of the 
members present 

The following officers were elected to 
hold their offices until the annual meet- 
ing to be held on the last Monday in Oc- 
tober, in this city : 

President — Prof. A. C. Spencer, Milton. 

Vice President— A. W. Collins, Janes- 
ville. 

Treasurer — "W. C. Dustin, Beloit 

Board of Directors — Messrs. D. R. 
Spooner, Johnstown, G- W. Lawrence, 
Janesville, Miss E. B. Lowber, Janesville. 
A. C. BARRY, Ch'n. 

0. N. Gorton, Sec^. 

Janesville, May 8, 1866. 

The above, from the Janesvflle Daily 
Free Press, is indicative of educational 
progress in Rock County. This Conven- 
tion was the first of a series appointed by 
the Supt of Public Instruction. The 
weather was unfavorable, consequently 
only the towns nearest Janesville wctc 
represented, and the Convention was not 
as large as we had hoped it would be ; 
yet, it was, in some respects, very int^- 
esting. The papers presented the first 
day arc highly commended, and so are 
the addresses. The Resolution to en- 
dorse the " Text Books" reconunended by 
the State Superintendent, and to recom- 
mend their adoption and introduction in- 
to the schools of the County, as is indica- 
ted by the Secretary's record, gave rise to 
a spirited discussion. It was found that 
a difference of opinion exists, not only in 
respect to the quality and merit of the 
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books recommended, but also in respect 
to the propriety of attempting to enforce 
a uniformity. Upon the second day, this 
difference of opinion was still further and 
more decidedly developed, during a pro- 
tracted discussion. This subject is wor 
thy of consideration, and it is hoped that 
it will receive that attention from expe- 
rienced educators which its importance 
demands. 

The paper presented by G. S. Dodge, 
Esq., abounded in good suggestions, and 
possessed positive merit, and was designed 
to show that any system of education is 
imperfect which fails to provide for the 
physical development of the youth. The 
colloquial remarks following the papers 
presented upon " The best method of em- 
ploying the time of small scholars in 
school, and the best means of properly 
influencing and controling them,^' were 
of a highly interesting character, being 
really practical in their nature, and better 
calculated to instruct and benefit than set 
essays or addresses. They had reference 
to the little ills, — the little embarrasroents 
and perplexities incident to the teacher's 
profession. 

We would suggest that much good 
would be secured in our Educational Con- 
ventions by more frequently engaging in 
conversation, when an individual can 
throw off the restraints accompanying the 
idea of speechifying, and feel at ease and 
consequently unembarrassed. From ma- 
ny a timid female who could not stand up 
anid deliver an address, may, in this way, 
be elicited remarks in respect to the phil- 
osophy of teaching, of entertaining and 
governing youth and overcoming evil dis- 
positions, eliciting thought, and develop- 
ing the idea of responsibility, directing 
the sympathies, and preparing the pupil 
for happiness and his great destiny, of 
the highest value. 



The remarks of Miss Stone were enter- 
taining and instructive. She did not pro- 
fess to be a very dignified teacher, for fre- 
quently she deigned to be familiar with 
even the poorest and smallest of her 
scholars, and even sometimes went so far 
as to participate with the scholars in their 
plays ; but for some reason she always 
secured the love of the scholar and con- 
sequently their obedience, and in teaching 
some ten years had never whipped but 
three scholars, and those young men, and 
that for swearing at hen The principle 
of love and sympathy should govern. — 
She liked those loving teachers to whom 
reference had been made by others, and 
did not believe in whipping only as a last 
resort, but she would whip young men 
who would swear at her. The scholar 
should be made to feel that he is re- 
spected and regarded with kind wishes 
and sympathies by the teacher. 

Miss Stephens illustrated the effect of 
kindness toward a wicked boy, which had 
ever after softened his harsh spirit, and 
curbed his high temper, while in her 
presence, show^ing that government by 
kind and gentle means, is not only the 
surest way to control, but the only way 
to effect a permanent reform. 

The writer of this spoke at some 
length upon a thought suggested in the 
paper read by Miss Lowber, " That the 
Teacher should always be truthful, and 
should never say what he did not feel, 
as the child would soon learn the lan- 
guage of the heart, whatever might be the 
language of the lips." He thought that 
most of our efforts to teach mmtils (from 
which alone can spring good manners,) 
were ineffectual because of the lifeless and 
unfeeling manner of these efforts. These 
attempts were generally so devoid of- 
soul, so destitute of animation and real: 
sympathy with the suljeetf on the part 
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of the teacher, that the only effect was to 
chill the sympathies, and to lull into in- 
difference the emotions. Add to this, a 
lifeless method of conducting all the other 
exercises of the school, and the scholar 
will ever after loathe the school room, 
and hate the thought of ^* study. ^^ Save 
our youth from the Tcilling influences of 
the rigidity^ the frigidity ^ the austerity^ 
and the tyranny of the soulless, heartless 
and lifeless instructor ! The teacher of 
our youth should be alive ; should have 
a heart and a soul, with sympathies alive 
to all the wants of the youth ; and sho'd 
feel^ in his very soul, all he attempts to 
teach, and should be animated and in- 
spired, daily, with a love for his work — 
should feel a holy enthusiasm as he 
comes in contact with the mind of youth 
whose destiny he is to control. 

This is the great secret of success in 
teaching anything, but especially in 
teaching morals or religion. The warmth 
of the instructor's heart, and the sjntnpa- 
thy with, and love for, the sentiments he 
inculcates, as read by the scholar from 
his countenance, alone can enkindle that 
sacred flame upon the altar of the youth- 
ful heart, which shall give an abiding and 
controling love of the virtuous and the 
good. 

Mr. Williams thought it an excellent 
way to interest and entertain the scholar 
to give each a slate and pencil, and in- 
duce him to write, or print, on the slate, 
a composition, in which exercise in a lit- 
tle time all would become much interest- 
ed, and so entertained as to be of little 
trouble to the teacher. 

The address of Mr. Collins on " School 
Government,'* was not only appropriate 
to the occasion, but it took high ground, 
and was practical. On the subject of 
c(Hrporal punishment, he said he would 
inflict such punishment only as a last re- 





sort, all moral and reasonable appliances 
having failed ; but that he would never 
say to a school he would not whip. He 
xcould govern and control even if he had 
to whip. The premium system he would 
not adopt. 

Mr. Collins, by the way, is an old and 
experienced teacher, and is at present Su- 
perintendent of Schools of the city of 
Janesville, and while we hope he will ac- 
complish much for the schools of his 
city, we hope to hear from him occasion- 
ally through the columns of the ^* Educa- 
tional JournaV^ 

The address of Mr. Barry, Supt of Ptib. 
instruction, in the evening, was a good 
effort, and the sentiments of the address 
were of a high order. It was designed to 
show the necessity of education to the 
happiness of any people, and to the per- 
petuity of a Republic, especially of moral 
culture, and upon these points it took 
high ground. 

The organization of a "Coun^ Teach- 
ers* Association,'* though not yet perfect- 
ed, we look upon as a hopeful indication 
of progress. "We confess to hate been 
behind the times here in Rock Co., in 
this respect ; for we regard well managed 
Teachers' Associations as among the most 
efficient means of promoting the interests 
of education, and of elevating the "Teach- 
er's Profession." Let the Teachws of 
the county now come in to the support 
of the Association with an enthtisiasm 
that may atone for the past 

Milton, Wis, a. c. s. 



DUTIES OP DISTRICT BOARDS. 

Doubtless the Teachers for otir schools 
during the sununer, are nearly all em- 
ployed. Perhaps many of them enter 
upon the discharge of their duties for the 
flrst time. But whoever the teacher may 
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be, or whatever may have been his expe- 
rience, he will need the hearty co-opera 
tion of the District generally, and partic 
ularly of the District Board. It some- 
tinxes happens, however, that the teacher 
meets with decided opposition from a part 
of the Board, or others in the District, 
owing to some disagreement. 

But a few days since the writer of this 
was informed of an instance where the 
opposition was carried so fir, that, during 
the excitement intentionally produced, 
the teacher was removed without time 
being given for a trial of ability to teach ; 
thus breaking up the school to the regret 
of the district when time for reflection 
was taken. 

The conduct of another district con- 
trasts strongly with the above. It was 
supposed that there were serious object- 
ions to the person employed to teach. — 
The matter was investigated, persons 
going to the Teacher, and talking with 
him a second time before being satisfied 
to withdraw their opposition. They did 
withdraw it He taught the school, and 
last winter the district were anxious to 
hire him again, offering additional wages- 

The first course has led, as it always 
leads, to animosity of feeling among the 
inhabitants of the district ; the other re- 
sulted in no ill feeling, because what was 
done, was done in no spirit of opposition 
but because the objectors were satisfied 
to give a fair hearing and a fair trial. 

It is manifestly the duty of the minori- 
ty to cheerfully acquiesce in the decision 
of the majority, in the selection of a 
teacher, as opposition must necessarily 
hinder the progress of the school, if it 
should not entirely destroy its usefulness. 
But this is not sufficient There must be 
work done by others, as well as by the 
teacher. 

However well the choice may have 





been made, no one can perform the du- 
ties of parents and officers in addition to 
those of teacher. His zeal and untiring 
efforts may do much ; but he needs the 
influence, the help of others. To whom 
shall he look for this? Every person 
owes a duty to the school his children 
attend. How rarely do wo find this duty 
performed ! Men engaged in the eager 
strife for riches, do not' stop to inquire 
their duty with reference to the education 
of the youth of our land ; and when their 
duty is pointed out, they often reply, 
"We employ competent persons to look 
to these things, and they have only to 
make out their bills and we are ready to 
foot them." It does not change the facts 
to say this ; it should not be. People^ gen- 
erally^ do not give teachers that aid 
icJiich they mighty and which they are in 
duty hound to give. To whom, we again 
ask, shall the teacher look for this assis- 
tance to be promptly rendered that the 
school may early feel its benefit, if not 
to those who employ him? It is not 
only their moral duty to see to this work, 
but it is a duty self-imposed by accept- 
ance of office, and which they should con- 
sider themselves solemnly pledged to per- 
form. 

If they would know what assistance is 
needed, let them frequently visit the 
school-room. Unless the school-houses 
of our State and their fixtures have been 
greatly changed within a short time, many 
will be the physical wants which they 
will be able to supply. But neither this 
nor the counsel which they will be able 
to give the teacher will be the great good 
resulting from such visits. Teachers, 
and especially young teachers, need the 
endorsement of the district; not that si- 
lent endorsement exhibited by the indif- 
ferent; but an endorsement manifest- 
by the action of at least the Dis- • 
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trict Board, and which will be felt, if 
properly rendered, by every member of 
the school. The teacher will not be then 
an isolated being, attempting a work in 
which none feel an interest, and which 
the scholars may justly suppose unim- 
portant. But there will b« an influence 
united with his to quicken every recita 
tion, to strengthen every tendency to the 
right, and to enable him to cairy out ev- 
ery requirement necessary to the success 
of the school. 
F(md du Lac, Fw. w. v. n. 
• 

[For the Journal of Education.] 
GIVE US YOUR EXPERIENCE. 
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Let every teacher in Wisconsin give 
school-room experience — ^sparks from the 
furnace, fresh and glowing. Be not anx- 
ious to weave some fine spun theory, in 
which the imaginary outstrips the real 
but come right to facts — real, every day 
occurrences — such as go to make up ev- 
ery school teacher's life. 

I am sure the teacher whose whole soul 
is in his labors — the real^ living teacher 
— ^who is not content with merely satis- 
fying his patrons — ^but whose tangents 
from the hark mill tread, are many and 
effective, has no right to the exclusive 
benefit of his experience. 

We have in Wisconsin, a vast number 
of re^, practical, efficient teachers — those 
who are bright and shining lights to the 
circles In which they move, Now, what 
is demanded, is, that such should enlarge 
their circle — give the rays a broader 
scope. Let the pages of the Journal be 
the medium, and from this time forth, 
give to us freely from the book of life— 
tehool teacTiers^ li(e. 

Instruction becoming thus mutual, 
must be of vast importance to all con- 
cerned. V. B, 
Kenosha, Wis. 



LAWS OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 

The subject of School Architecture is 
eminently appropriate to the pages of the 
*' Teacher." It is one in which teachers 
and pupils, parents and children are all 
interested. Its leading principles and 
important details should therefore be 
studied by every one who is to instruct 
in our schools, or to have a vote or in- 
fluence (and who has not the latter ?) in 
determining their accommodations. 

What is requisite to constitute a good 
school house V What must be its proper- 
ties and characteristics? In the first 
place, it must have the appropriate con- 
veniences for study, recitation, and good 
order on the part of the pupils ; and for 
instruction, cai'c and good discipline on 
the part of the teacher. Secondly, it 
must have every provision and arrange- 
ment required for the physical comfort 
of the pupils during the time which they 
must spend in or about the school house; 
and this time, it should be kept in mind, 
is, with many pupils, no less a portion of 
the day than seven or eight consecutive 
hours. These provisions and arrange- 
ments, if the prime end of education is 
not to be sacrificed, must be so made as 
to be in perfect consistence with proprie- 
ty and delicacy — with propriety the most 
exact, and delicacy the most scrupulous. 
Thirdly, the house must have room for 
visitore, especially on occasions of school 
examinations or exhibitions ; and in our 
rural districts, if we respect immemorial 
usage, must be an appropriate place for 
educational and other meetings. Fourth- 
ly, it must have a healthy pleasant loca- 
tion, readily accessible, without being 
exposed to the dust and noise of a 
thronged thoroughfare; and attractive 
grounds, sufliciently ample for the sports 
of childhood, without giving annoyance 
to neighbors or travelers, or perilling the 
limbs or lives of young children in the 
street. 



In what precise way these requisites of 
a good school house can be best secured 
in each particular case, must be deter- 
mined by the town or district, or by the 
duly 9-uthorized building committee. — 
Still, amid the great variety of adaptations 
to differing circumstances, there are some 
general principles or rules of school ar- 
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chitecture, which ought never to be lost 
sight o£ We beg l^ave to commend the 
most important of these to the attention 
of our readers, and to their careful ob- 
serrance, as opportunity may, from time 
to time, arise. 

1, Every school house for young schol- 
ars, should have as many separate school- 
rooms, as there are regular teachers ; — 
except as the principal of a large school 
may have an assistant to take charge of 
his particular room, while he is visiting 
other rooms. The military movements 
of successive classes, forward and back- 
ward, between the main room and the re- 
citation rooms, however skillfully they 
may be ordered by nice tacticians, never- 
theless cause disturbance and loss of 
time. Discipline becomes more difficult 
and almost of necessity more summary 
and severe, according as its subjects are 
aggr^ated in large masses. In the case 
of the young, it is of great importance, 
that the teacher to whom they recite, 
should be with them while they are stud- 
ying their lessons. This teacher only 
will know how to give the requisite direc- 
tions, to answer questions, and to appor- 
tion assistance, watchfulness, and stimu- 
lus to the several members of the class. 
From the higher character of the instruc- 
tion demanded from the principal, an es- 
pecial loss arises, when his time is occu- 
pied and his mind distracted, in the 
midst of important exercises, by the ne- 
cessity of taking care of the immediate 
pupils of other teachers. Other argu- 
ments might be added. 

2, In schools where most of the study- 
ing is done in the school room, each schol- 
ar should have a separate desk. A doub- 
le desk is a screen for much quiet play ; 
it causes interference between the occu- 
pants, and sometimes serious altercation; 
it is a powerfi^l tempter to whispering 
and other communications; it leads to 
much unobserved assistance of one pupil 
by another ; it renders those exercises in 
which writing is employed, and which 
are now so extensively and profitably 
introduced in our best schools, less val- 
uable from the difficulty of a scholar's not 
seeing what his desk-mate is writing, and 
the tendency, with many, to copy this 
either verbally or virtually. The difficul 
ty of government in school is materially 



enhanced, and the benefit of study still 
more diminished, by the use of double in- 
stead of single desks. The difference in 
expense between single and double desks 
(in the Boston furniture for grammar 
schools, about $1.25 to a pupil), is too 
small a sum to be taken in consideration 
in the permanent fui-nishing of a school- 
room. The single desks occupy a little 
more room, but do not give to each pu- 
pil more space than is desirable for the 
sake of good air and on other accounts.* 
3. A zone of blackboard, low enough 
for the youngest pupils and high enough 
for the eldest, should extend entirely 
around the room, except where interrup- 
ted by doors or windows. The teacher 
who knows how various and valuable 




••< Single defiks." says Mr. Leash, (17th Report, p 
85) *' are generally to be preferred to double ones.— 
The whol« expense for room and defiks is abont 
twenty per cent more." If a proper width be assign* 
ed to the aisles between the double desks, for these, 
ns used by two rows of scholars, need to be wider 
tiisn those between single desks, the difference will 
be still loss. 

In the work on School Architecture, by that able 
and faithful laborer in the cause of Public Schools, 
Hon. T. H. Burrowes. just published in the State of 
PennsylTanirs be snys, in comparing single and 
double desks, " The former would be the most desir- 
able in all cases." 

Mr. Philbrick, the Saperintendent of Schools in 
Connecticut, in his last report, uKes the following 
language in describinff the recently erected Union 
School- house in Norwalk:- " A single desk, mounted 
on an iron support, is provided for each pupU, and 
each chair is supported by a single iron pedestal.— 
Probably this is the best method of furnishing a 
school-room that has ever yet been invented." And 
in presenting his ideal of a perfect school -house in the 
body of his report, he asf-igns to each scholar a 8cpa> 
rate desk and chair. We know that, when tb« 
Quincy School-house, in Boston, was furnished for the 
school under his charpre, he was very earnest and 
used much effort to secure for the whole school the 
superior advantages of single desNs. 

I)r. Alcott, in his Essay on the construction of 
School-houses, t« which a prize was awarded by the 
American Institute of Instruction, uses the following 
emphatic language: — ** In regard to the expense of 
erecting separate desks, I am most decidedlyaof the 
opinion that the amount of time saved by it wUI be 
more than a sufficient compensation. Any thing 
which saves time, saves money , and I think time 
enough would be saved in three years by single desks, 
to amount, at the lowest possible estimate, to $1CK) 
including fpod, clothing and tuition,— for these are 
properly included in the estimate. The saving need 
be but fifteen minutes a day to each of fifty pupils. 
Let him who has had experience in the business of 
instruction say whether more than even this smount 
of time is not lost by the present arrangement of a 
majority of existing school rooms. My purpose has 
been to keep economy in view in every suggestion. 
Separate desks for each pupil I regard as absolutely 
indispensable. As to the incroaFe of size which they 
give to the school-room, it should be remarked, that 
the purposes of health cannot possibly be answered 
without an amount of space at least as great as I 
hare proposed, whether we use single deeks or not." 
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are its uses, in the presentation and so- 
lution of mathematical problems and 
truths, in the drawing; of maps and of 
different objects in nature and art, in 
grammatical analysis, in the elementary 
te^lching of reading, writing, and spelling 
— in the illustration of every science with- 
out exception, and in the giving of relief 
to young pupils weary of sitting, will not 



board for receiving such hookg or nails 
as may be necdad for the suspension of 
ma])s, chart**, cards and pictures. Such 
]»rovision should be made, that there 
should never be any temptation to drive 
nails into the wall. 

4. There should be an aisle around 
the room wide enough for the scholars 
to work at the blackboard, without an- 
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even then find, that he has as much noy an ce from others passing them, for 
blackboard as he would desire. He recitation seats, and for settees and cl^airs 
wishes often to send each member of his I on occasions of public examination and 
largest classes to the board at the same | of educational or other meetings. A 
time. He thus obtains an insight into I \\ idth of about three feet and a half will 
their mental processes and ditficultics, | be required for this purpose, Mr. Leach 
just as if he were bending over the shoul-jsays (17th Report, p. 85), that the outer 
der of each one, while at work with slate aisles of the school-room should be from 
and pencil at his desk. The blackboard "thirty-six to forty eight inches." There 
has been well said to be a window by \ are additional reasons why desks should 



which the teacher can look into the pu- 
piPs brain. Room is also wanted, to al- 
low some things to remain upon the 
board from day to day. Mr. Burrows af- 
ter insisting on a certain amount of black- 
board, adds, "If extended all around the 



never ])e arranged, as in many schools, 
against the vralls; — as, that the building 
may be better kept from defacement, that 
the pupils may suffer less from draughts 
of cold air, and that the teacher may be 
able to pass around the room, and yet 



room, so much the better, It will add keep the whole school before him. 



very little to the cost of the building, if 
provided for in the original contract, and 
it will vastly facilitate the competent 
teacher's instructions." 

It is a common fault to make the black- 
board too high, from confoiTning it to the 
height of the windows, It is recommend- 
ed that the latter should not be lower than 
four feet from the floor, in order that 
the pupils may have more light, that they 
may be less exposed to cross draughts of 
air, and that they may not be diverted 
from their studies b}*^ objects without. — 
But in a school where the different ages 
are united, the bottom of the "black board 
should not be higher than two feet and a 
half from the Hoorj \yhile the top should 
be about seven feet. Even then some of 
the younger ones, will work better by 
standing on a platform. It may be added 
that a uniform stripe of this kind around 
the room will have a better architectural 
effect, than patches of blackboard here 
and th^re. There should be a trough or 
deeply grooved ledge at the bottom of the 
Ijlackbqard, wide enough to hold the 
crijqn^ and rubbers, and also to keep the 
backs of chairs and settees from marring 
the board. At the top of the blackboard. 



b. The arrangements for lighting, 
warming, and ventilation ought to be of 
the most perfect kind ; because children 
cannot at school as at home, take their 
places nearpr or farther from the window 
or fire at pleasure, and go, whenever 
they wish, to an open door or window 
for fresh air. It is desirable that the 
desks should face a side of the room where 
there are no windows; that the room 
should have a generous height; and that 
the windows, the better to subserve both 
light, warmth, and ventilation, should 
bo placed higher than is usual m dwel- 
ling houses. *'The windows,'* says Mr. 
Burrowes, "should not be less ^han six 
feet in height (while those of seven or 
eight feet would be better,) and placed at 
least seven or eight feet from the floor.'' 
They should have blinds, both for their 
own protection, and for the better regu- 
lation of light and heat; and the sashes 
should always be balanced with weights. 
It is astonishing that in so many rural 
school houses, no provision is even made 
for letting down the upper sashes at all, 
and thus changing the air of the room. 
Two or three hours work of the carpen- 
ter would make these houses worth twice 



and also near th^ top of the room, there as much, during the ensuing summer, 
should be mouldings or narrow strips of ^ for study, comfbrt and health. Will not „ 
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our new Prudential Committees see that 
this great evil, which may be so easily 
and cheaply remedied, shall not exist any 
longer ? 

6. To avoid crowding: and consequent 
disorder, an ample breadth shold be given 
to doors, passages and entries. 

7. The teacher's platform should be at 
the end of the room where the pupils en- 
ter. This arrangement is required for 
conyenience in receiving visitors and 
speaking with callers, in communicating 
with the pupils as they pass in and out 
and in preventing disorder in the entries. 
A small room should adjoin, for the safe 
keeping of books and apparatus, for the 
teacher^s outer clothing, for withdrawing, 
if need be, with a visitor or f efractory 
scholar, and for occasional use in an ex- 
tra recitation. There ai-e advanfciges in 
giving to this room a glazed door, and 
also placing, for the teacher's use, a small 
window between the main room and each 
entry. The Teacher's eye is a great pre- 
ventive of misconduct, and if it can rea- 
dily command all the school premises* 
will do much to obviate the necessity of 
harsh command, of undesirable question- 
ing of pupils in respect to their own or 
each otii^'s behavior, and of severe pun- 
ishment 

8. In rural districts, where clocks do 
not agree, and some of the scholars spend 
their nooning at the school house, it is 
better that ante^rooms, or rooms in the 
basement, should be made comfortable 
for those who arrive early or remain at 
noon, than that the school room should 
be exposed to injury from those active 
sports which are so natural to childhood, 
and which it would be so difficult, even 
if desirable, for the absent teacher en- 
tirely to repress or control. The mis- 
chief that so extensively befalls our 
school rooms occurs chiefly during the 
periods of license before school com- 
mences, and between the sessions. 

9. In schools designed for both boys 
and girls — and we earnestly advocate 
their joint education — it is of essential 
importance that all the personal accom- 
modations for the sexes, as ante-rooms, 
clothes'-rooms, and retiring rooms should 
be entirely separate. There are reasons 
for this stronger than are presented in 
the extract from Mr. Leach's Report, on 

■ I page 164. The various rooms for the 
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same sex should be connected 'under cov- 
er^ so that they may be accessible to both 
teacher and scholars, witliout exposure 
to storms or observation, and without 
ploughing through snow drifts. — 
There should be no free access to any of 
these fi'om the street or an open yard. — 
They should be studiously complete in 
their provisions, and carefully arranged, 
so that they shall not be liable to become 
offensive, and that there shall be no 
teiliptation, on the one hand, to commit 
improprieties, or on the other, to violate 
the laws of health. Physicians inform 
us that the last consideration has a se- 
riousness and an extent of which few 
persons, out of the profession, are aware. 
Except as these rules are observed, it will 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for the 
teacher to maintain entire control over all 
the school premises and preserve them 
from abuse, to break up bad habits which 
now extensively prevail, to give consis* 
tency to school influences, and to secure 
that absolute neatness, comfort, propriety 
and delicacy, which should characterize 
the school no less than the home. It 
must never be forgotten that scenes and 
surroundings, especially those of daily re- 
sort, have to all, and most of all, to the 
young, a voiceless language, by which 
they convey lessons of wisdom or felly, 
of virtue or vice, no less than books or 
living teachers. What, we are constrain- 
ed to ask, are the silent but deeply im- 
printed lessons, that many of our school- 
houses have been teaching, generation 
after generation? 

Such, without going into minute detail, 
are some of the most important principles 
and rules of School Architecture. And 
now, we beg the privilege of appealing to 
School Committees, Building Committees, 
Teachers, Parents and Citizens generally. 
Will you not give to these matters that 
candid and careful consideration which 
their far-reaching influence demands? — 
'' When it is considered," says Mr. Mann, 
in his first report as Secretary of the 
Board of Education, **that more than 
five- sixths of all the children in the State 
spend a considerable portion of the most 
impressible period of their lives in our 
school-houses, tiie general condition of 
those buildings, and their influences upon 
the young stand forth, at once, as topics 
of prominence and magnitude. The con- 
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stniction of school-houses connects itself 
closely with the love of study, with pro- 
ficiency, health, anotomical formation, 
and length of life. These are great inter- 
ests, and therefore suggest great duties. 
It is believed that in some important 
particulars, their structure can be im- 
proved without the slightest additional 
expense ; and that, in other respects, a 
small advance in cost would be returned 
a thousand fold in the improvement of 
those habits, tastes, and sentiments of our 
children, which are so soon to be devel- 
oped into public manners, institutions, 
and laws, and to become unchangeable 
history. — Mass, Teach, 
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LETTER OP L W. ANDREWS. 

Maerietta College, 0. Sept 25, '55, 

My Dear Sir : — I take great pleasure 
in acceding to your request, to state my 
views as to best method of teaching chil- 
dren to read. The subject I regard as the 
most important one in primary educa- 
tioU;, and I hav^e devoted to it considerable 
study and reflection. The views which I 
entertain, in common with most of the 
best writers on elementary education, 
(tiiough gome of them seem timid as to 
carrying them out to their legitimate re- 
sults,) are based on a careful examination 
of the requisites for good reading, and of 
the character and capacities of those who 
are to be instructed in the art. I have 
not the slightest doubt that they will be 
fully confirmed by experience, and be- 
come universally prevalent. 

There are three methods of teaching 
children to read. (1.) The common meth- 
od, accor^ng to which the letters of the 
alphabet are taught, then syllables, and 
lastly words. In this method spelling is 
made to precede reading. The various 
combinations of vowels and consonants, 
constituting words or mere syllables are 
spelled orally before reading commences. 

(2.) The phonetic method, by which 
the 8(mnde, not the names of the letters, 
are first taught, which sounds are com- 
bined by rapid utterance, into syllables 
n and words. 
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(3.) The word or analytic method, ac- 
cording to which the child commences 
with words instead of letters. Words 
are learned as wholes at first, and reading 
is entered upon at once. 

The first two are, at least in appear- 
ance, scientific ; they begin with the ele- 
ments of a word and construct it They 
are synthetic, as the third is analytic. — 
At a later period in the child's education, 
the science of language, both spoken and 
written, should be leained ; but at the be- 
ginning, the analytic is nature's method. 
The child learns everything in the con- 
crete. He begins witii the whole, and 
proceeds thence to the parts. In this way 
the child learns to talk. He commences 
not with separate sounds, but with words. 
He says baby long before he can give by 
itself the sound of b. 

What does a child need, to be able to 
read a short easy sentence ? He needs to 
know, at sight, the words in the sentence, 
and to be able to give their names — ^that 
is, to speak them. This latter part chil- 
dren are supposed able to perform when 
they enter upon the work of learning to 
read ; they can speak any word which 
they hear. The first part is what the 
child is to learn of the teacher ; to know 
the words at sight. And tht child can 
never read a sentence well, till the sight 
of each word suggests its name. The 
question then is, how can he best gain 
this knowledge, this sight knowledge of 
words ? I answer, by the third of these 
methods. 

I shall not discuss these methods sep- 
arately, but in endeavoring to show the 
superiority of the third, shall necessarily 
refer to the others. Let us suppose the 
process about to commence. On a card, 
or the blackboard, the teacher points to 
a word, — man, for instance, — and tells 
the child its name. It is dwelt upon un- 
til it can be recognized as readily by the 
child as a picture of a man ; till it can be 
distinguished from other words as readi- 
ly as the picture of a man from that of a 
horse. This is the first lesson, and a great 
work is done when one word has been 
thoroughly learned. A second word is 
learned in the same way, and the two 
are read together. A third is learned, 
and the three are combined into a sentence. 
At each lesson, one or more new words 
are learned, and with the others, are read 
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in various combinations. There is con- 
tinual practice, that all the words may be 
made perfectly familiar. But if a word 
is forgotten, the child is never required 
or permitted to spell it, but the teacher 
gives the word. Mere spelling — that is, 
pronouncing the names of the letters in 
their order — could never give any clue to 
the word itself, unless the word had been 
associated with the spoken names of the 
letters; and this association,being indirect 
is the bane of good reading, and should 
always be prevented. Before the child 
can read, he must associate the word 
with the letters, as vulble things, and not 
with their names as given to the ear. 

It is said that elei^en small words con- 
stitute one-fourth of all the words found 
on an ordinary page. Where the child 
has mastered a few words, ho can read 
easy reading, and new words are learned 
with great facility. And with a skilful 
teacher, fifty words would be learned, I 
ti^nk, quito as soon as the alphabet alone, 
taught as it usually is. 

This is the method I would recommend. 
In its favor the following reasons may be 
adduced : 

(A.) It is the method dictated hy na- 
ture. How any one could continue the 
common method, after observing how chil- 
dren actually gain a knowledge of spoken 
language, and of the various material ob 
jects about them, I cannot conceive. The 
first method is wholly unnatural, and has 
hardly a reason in its favor. And the 
second is altogether too artificial to meet 
the wants of children. 

(B.) The word method is much more 
rapid than the others. I am an advocate 
for commencing the education at no early 
age. But there is no necessity in wasting 
so much time in the elementary work of 
learning to read. I do not deem it ex- 
travagant to say that three-fourths of the 
time would be saved by the method here 
advocated. 

(0.) Children are interested in it. — 
Learning a, b, c, and ab, eb, bi, bo, etc, is 
necessarily to the child utteriy unmeaning 
and therefore distasteful. But in this 
method he begins with real words ; he is 
learning the names of real objects ; and 
he is conscious of doing something. He 
knows that he is making progress. The 
discovery which Hugh Miller says he 
made when reading the history of Joseph, 
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(if I mistake not) some years after he 
began to read, the child, instructed accor- 
ding to this method, makes in a few 
days, viz : that reading is the art of get- 
ting knowledge from books. He is able 
to read understandingly in his easy prim- 
mer, and he enjoys it as much as his 
father does his newspaper. According 
to the usual method, reading is calling 
words from books, and there is nothing 
in the method calculated to beget a taste 
for reading for knowledge, but such taste 
if formed at all, is formed in spite of the 
tendencies of the method. 

(D) Monotonous drawling habits are 
avoided. All bad habits in reading are 
formed ; they come not by nature. They 
are always to bo charged either upon the 
system or the teacher. With the usual 
system they are almost unavoidable; for, 
as ab, eb, ib, etc., are utterly unmeaning- 
less, the child draws the not irrational 
conclusion that all which he finds in his 
books is unmeaning also. Then the 
stopping to spell half his words must 
prevent reading in any true sense of the 
word. Suppose one should do the same 
thing in talking — spell every other word 
— ^how interesting both to speaker and 
hearers ! 

Some people cannot get over the notion 
that spelling must precede reading; that 
letters must be taught first, then syllables 
then words. This would be the order if 
the science of language were to be taught; 
but the child is not ready for that. How 
do we teach a child other things ? If we 
wish him to become acquainted with a 
tree, do we uncover the roots to his view, 
then show him the trunk, and the branch- 
es and the leaves, and explain that all 
these combined in one object make a tree? 
Or to give him an idea of a house, should 
we show him a pile of brick, some floor 
boards, beams, doors, windows and chim- 
neys, and tell him that all these consti- 
tute a house? It would be just as rea- 
sonable as to teach him to read in the 
usual way. In teaching children every 
thing except written language, we com- 
mence with the concerte ; they learn the 
house and the tree as wholes and firom 
these proceed to the parts. 

In is objected to the word method, 
that each word must be learned separate- 
ly. That as a word is learned not by its 
letters, but as a whole, the child must 
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depend on the teacher for the name of eve 
ry new word. How is a now word learned 
by the old system, after a large number 
are already familiar? Either the child 
is told its name, or he calls it from its re- 
semblance to words already known. — 
That is, he generalizes. And cannot 
there be generalization by the eye as well 
as by the ear? Suppose man^ pan, r»7i 
are known, as also cat, car, cup. The 
word can, occurs for the tlrst time. The 
force of c, known from the words cat, &c., 
will be united to the force of an, as 
known from man, &c.. and the child will, 
of himself, call the new word. There is 
no reason why the eye should not gener- 
alize as readily and as rapidly as the ear; 
and experience shows the objection to be 
groundless. I have seen children call ac- 
curately columns of words which they 
had never before seen. 

By this method the child actually ac- 
quires a knowledge of the letters of the 
alphabet, in less time than if the effort 
were made to teach them alone ; that is, 
all the knowledge that is necessary for 
reading. If the child knows m^xn from 
ran, does he not know m from r .' He 
knows everything but the names, and 
these are not of the slightest use in read- 
ing. And the names themselves will be 
taught in a very short time without any 
effort on the part of the teacher. I have 
not said much respecting the phonetic 
method. Its advocates have done good 
service in pointing out the absurdities of 
the old system. And as to the assertion 
that children may be taught to read the 
parent language through the medium of 
phonetics, sooner than without it, I do 
not doubt it, if the comparison is with 
the old system. But that this can be 
done by phonetics sooner than by the 
word method, I do not believe at "all. — 
Indeed, a child can be taught to read 
phonetic books themselves, by the word 
method sooner than in any other way; 
and this I understand, the advocates of 
the old system themselves admit The 
word method is, in truth,nature's method 
and therefore the one to be adopted. 

L W. ANDREWS. 
Hon. A. C. Babrt. 

Superintendent, &c., Wisconsin, 



Early impressions are the most last- 
ing, and give color to all our after life^ 
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[For th« Journal of Edoeation.J 
PALMYRA SCnOOLS. 

Palmyra, June 1, 1856. 

Editor Journal of Education: — Sup- 
posing that one object of your publica- 
tion is to furnish your readers with infor- 
mation concerning the actual condition 
of the schools of the state — what is do- 
ing and proposed to be done to improve 
them, I propose, from time to time, (as 
I travel through the state) to address 
you, giving the results of my observa- 
tion. The first settlers of this village 
were from New York and New England, 
and as soon as they had provided shelter 
for themselves and families, they erected 
a school house in which to instruct their 
children, and have maintained school , on 
an average, nine months of each year 
from that time (1843) till the present — 
Eight years since they erected a two sto- 
ry brick building, which was then 
thought to be as good as any in the state; 
finishing the lower part for a school- 
room, and the upper part for public meet- 
ings, lectures, &c. 

For the last six years the school has 
been divided into two departments, and 
both the upper and lower rooms have 
been occupied, employing six male teach- 
ers and a female teacher in the winter 
«and two females in the summer. There 
is now, for the first time in the summer, 
a male teacher, (Mr. Jones) in the upper 
department 

The building is now somewhat dilapi- 
dated and is too small to accommodate all 
who need instruction. An attempt has 
been made during the past year to com- 
mence the erection of a building suitable 
for a Union Graded School, but did not 
succeed. It is expected that better re- 
sults will be attained in the &ture and 
that a substantial, commodious structure 
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will be erected during the summer of *o7. 
Yours, Respectfully, A.J. C. 



MILWAUKEE SCHOOLS. 

I was much pleaded to find^ on a recent 
visit to Milwaukee) that the public schools 
are in a flourishing condition. The teach 
ers are wide awake and determined to 
ilnprove themselves as well as the schools 
under their charge. They have organ 
vied a Teachers* Association and meet 
once a week to compare views, methods 
of teaching, conduct, recitations, &c. The 
outside organization is very imperfect 
and unweildy, the Board consisting of 21 
Commissioners who met once a month 
(if they can get a quorum together) but 
who seldom, if ever are seen in the school- 
room. They have no Superintendent or 
other agent to supervise and direct, no 
Bigh School, and as a necessary conse^ 
quence, but little unity of interest or ef- 
fort But I hope for and confidently ex- 
pect a better state of things ere long, as 
the teachers are determined that they will 
no longer be at the head of third rate 
schools^ It would be invidious to partic- 
tilarize when all are doing well, but in 
one or two schools improvements have 
been made within a year past, that 
would surprise one acquainted with the 
state of things two years since. Most of 
the teachers in all of the "Wards except 
the Fifth are subscribers for the Journal, 
and Mr. Drew promised me that they 
would not be without it much longer in 
the Fifth. 1 shall endeavor to keep you 
advised of the condition and prospects of 
the Milwaukee schools in the future. 
Yours, &c., C. 

The foUcrwing is an extract from a let- 
ter of one of the Milwaukee teachers: 
Our civic year opened with an inaug- 
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aral from '*His Honor, the Mayor," in 
which our schools received a due share of 
attention, and were fairly recognized as 
one of the institutions of the city. The 
next step was taken by the Common 
Council, (viz): They increased the Board 
of School Commissioners from 15 to 21, 
I presume you will call that a crab-like 
movement They also resolved to build 
two new School Houses, one in the Sev- 
enth and one in the Second Ward, and to 
alter and repair the old buildings. The 
work upon these is to be done by the be- 
ginning of the fall term. I hope they 
will not stop there, but give us the fur- 
niture and fixtures thata school room re- 
quires. Now a few words as to ourselves, 
the teachers. We are really (I hope) 
waking up. At the beginning of this 
term we organized a Teacher*s Institute 
and have had regular weekly meetings 
since. To be sure, we have only some 
15 or 18 (out of 84) that attend, but this 
is an improvement, and I think I can 
see the eifect hoped for already. A spirit 
of emulation is being awakened and the 
schools are deriving benefit fi'om it Again 
our schools have had more visitors this 
term than ever before. My own school 
has averaged about one a day and the 
others rather more. Now do not smile 
at the narration of this fact You have 
never worked day after day (as we Mil- 
waukee Teachers) without seeing the 
face of any one except your pupils. K 
you had, you would know how to pirize 
every evidence tending to show that 
your labors were appreciated. 



Carroll College, "Waukesha. — Pro. 
Rinker, late from Broome Co., N. Y., and 
not Prof Wenzel, has charge of the Pre- 
paratory Department of this institution. 
Mr. Wenzel was engaged, but gave way 
in a spirit which does honor to him, for 
Prof Rinker. 
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A WORD TO TEACHERS. 

EXTENSIVE literary acquirements and 
correct theoretical views, important 
as they may be, will not insure success in 
teaching. Besides these, there must be 
the habit of constant and systematic 
study. It is said, and with truth, that 
no class of professional men study less 
than teachers, and that none ought to 
study more. Repetition is necessary in 
teaching, and repetition leads to super- 
ficial habits of thmking and careless 
habits of speaking, unless there be fre- 
quent and careful investigation of first 
principles, and daily attention to the best 
means of illustrating them. 

An impression prevails that the teach- 
er will lose the confidence of his pupils, 
if he daily studies how best to perform 
his daily duties. This is a great mistake. 
The lawyer, pursuing a similar course, 
does not lose the confidence of his client, 
the physician of his patient, or the cler- 
gyman of his congregation. In most 
professions, time is given for this special 
preparation. No person in his senses 
would ask his minister to preach daily 
during the year ; the lawyer spends but 
a few weeks of the year in the court 
room. That great energy is necessary to 
stimulate the teacher to make daily pre- 
paration, no one can doubt, but without 
it failure is certain. To plead at the bar 
or preach from the pulpit daily, is scarce- 
ly more arduous, intellectually, and cer- 
tainly not, physically, than to discharge 
fhe multifarious duties of principal of 
one of our Union Schools, containing 
from five hundred to one thousand pu- 
pils; and to suppose that such a post can 
be filled without intense application of 
the mind to study, is preposterous. 

1. Every teacher should have one new 
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study on hand, and this should be such 
as to tax severely his mental powers, and 
thus keep them vigorous or render them 
strong. One hour daily spent in intense 
study, is of Incalculable benefit as a 
means of mental discipline, while the 
knowledge thus acquired would pay for 
the time. That there is so little mental 
effort on the part of the teacher, is one 
cause of the dullness so much complained 
of in the school room. The teacher gives 
character to the school ; if he is studi- 
ous, so will be his school ; if he is thor- 
ough m his investigations and lucid in 
his explanations, his pupils will not be 
superficial. The habit of thoroughly 
understanding every subject presented, 
and manfully meeting every difficulty 
can only be formed by severe and daily 
mental labor. The teacher who has 
studied an hour in the moTnmg-^stiLdied 
we say, not mused,, will feel a new life 
during the day. Reading may be done 
in the evening, but the nlorning should 
be devoted to study. 

2. There should be daily preparation 
for the several recitations. Students will 
not long respect a teacher who is not 
prompt to answer atid willing to explain. 
He should study the text of the book he 
is using. We care not how well he may 
understand the subject of the lesson, he 
cannot impart life and enthusiasm if he 
have not carefully reviewed it. This is 
particularly necessary in primary schools. 
Even the lesson in the first reader should 
not be neglected. Difficulties should be 
noticed-illustrations and anecdotes found. 
The teacher thus prepared will cluster 
about the lesson of the day infontation 
that will never be forgotten by the child. 
The practice so prevalent, of feeding the 
primary schools on the mere husks of 
knowledge — ^lifeless words-^is a disgrace 
to teachers, ftnd nothing but theindiffer- 
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ence of school officers and of the com- 
munity protects the practice from the 
contempt it deserves. 

8. There should be a course of profes- 
sional reading. Other professions have 
libraries. If the minister is unable to buy 
one, his parishioners buy it for him, but 
not one teacher in ten in this state owns ten 
volumes of professional literature, or is a 
regular reader of any educational period- 
ical. To find pleasure in teaching 
without the stimulus which may 
be obtained by these means, is an 
impossibility. Teaching becomes a trade 
without any of that social intercourse 
and pecuniary stimulus found in the 
workshop. 

The reason so manyteaehers are ashamed 
of their position is, that they know 
so little of teaching as a profession. They 
have so little acquaintance with those 
who have honored it, their ideas so sel- 
dom rise above the mere drudgery of the 
school room that they cannot help des- 
pising themselves and all whom they 
suppose resemble themselves. Conse- 
quently instead of effort we find envy, 
and instead of sympathy, opposition. 

That person falls immeasurably below 
any true ideal of a teacher, who does 
not aspire to what is higher than the 
point reached by most of those called 
teachers. We owe it to those who honor 
us with their confidence, we owe it to 
ourselves and to our country, that we 
make a manly effort to elevate our pro- 
fession by elevating ourselves. 
# 

Thb article in our last number, *^The 
Art x>f Teaching,'' should be credited to 
the American Journal of Education and 
College Review — also the article in this 
number, " Bern's method of teaching his- 
tory." 

Several articles are unavoidably 
crowded out this number. 
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State School Land Oppice. — The 
Commissioners' report for May the fol- 
lowing items: 
Number acres sold, 1826 39 

" Town lots, 10 

Amount sold for, $3,131 69 

" principal rcc'd on sales, 976 39 

" interest, " " ** 96 T9 

" remaining unpaid, 2,256 20 

Received from sale of land, 973 10 

" Interest on Loans, 606 54 

" Penalty on Forfeiture, 181 40 

" Fines, 81 80 

Loans from School and University 

Lands, 9,470 60 

Am't of School and University 

Fund on hand May 31st, 11,529 58 
** Income, 12,155 52 
« 

We are glad to hear that the Milwau- 
kee teachers have formed an Association, 
and that a majority of the city teachers 
are members — eighteen out of thirty-four, 
hut where are the other sixteen? We 
think the citizens of Milwaukee will do 
well to encourage this movement We 
hope soon to hear that every teacher em- 
ployed by the School Board is a pimc- 
tual, earnest and hard-working member 
of this Association. 



ITEMS. 

Beloit Union School.— We understand 
that this school is in a flourishing conditioii. — 
The number at present members, is about 450. 
There are six teachers employed. 

This school has, since its organization, been 
under the charge of accomplished teachers, and 
we believe the present Principal, W. C. Dustin, 
is conducting the school in such a manner as 
to secure the confidence of the citizens of Be- 
loit, and of the teachers of the State. 

We learn that the School is not visited as 
much as it ought to be. It is to be regretted 
that so few, in most parts of our State, feel the 
necessity of encouraging the teachers and pu- 
pils of their schools, by their frequent presence 
in the school room. This subject demands the 
attention of School Boards, and if they are un- 
able to perform this part of th^ dttt!b0> ft 
would be better for them to resigflf. 
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The summer term of Albion Academy 
will close on the 19th inst. This Institution, 
under the charge of Thos. R. Williams, is in a 
flourishing condition. 

0^* A FIKE lot has been purchased by the 
citizens of Fond du Lao foi a High School 
building. Fond du Lac is destined to be an 
important point, educationally, as well as com- 
mercially. Mr. Van Ness, and others who 
have labored with him, are beginning to reap 
the result of years of self-denying toil. 

^®*"We notice that two new School Houses 
are soon to be erected in Milwaukee. Friends, 
why do you not go a step f^irther and build a 
High School building, which will be a credit 
to your beautiful city, and an honor to our glo- 
rious State ? Say, why do you not do it ? 

0S^ We understand that the Platteville 
Academy, J. L. Pickard, Prin., is in a very 
flonriahing condition. This Institution has 
exerted a wide and healthful influence on the 
mind of the south-western portion of our 
State. Give us such a High School where- 
cver one is needed in the State, and who 
would fear the future ? 

^^^ We understand that the people of the 
west district of Beloithave voted to discontinue 
their school until the new Union School build- 
ing is finished. 

It is the intention, we learn, of the building 
committee to put double desks into the High 
School room. We are confident that a little 
reflection and observation would convince 
them that to do so would be a mistake. Let 
the desks be single by all means. 

Wb understand that Mr. Laughran, recently 
Of Wsynesburg College Penn., has taken 
<$harge of the High School at Hazel Green, 
Grant Co., Wis. 



BiOOK TABLE. 



Sargent's Standard Readers. — If the 
evils of book making, as Lord Bacon said, are 
only to be cured by making more books, such 
as shall cause the bad ones to be forgotten, 
then will this series do good. We do not well 
see, what remains to be done in order that a 
series of readers should embrace more good 
qualities than these. We think Mr. Sargent 






peculiarly happy in his method of treating the 
principles of elocution. This part of the Fifth 
Reader should be in the hands of every teach- 
er. We hotico several points in which these 
Readers possess very decided merit. Those 
wishing a series exhibiting a thorough knowl- 
edge on the part of the author, of the wants of 
our schools, fine taste in making selections and 
an unexceptionable morality, will do well to 
send word to the publishers. PhtUipe, Samp- 
son Sb Co., No, 13 Wintev streetf Boston, 

The Teachers* Miscellany. — This is a 
volume of interesting educational matter, em- 
bracing addresses from some of the best think- 
ers of the country. It will be especially wel- 
come to teachers, as it contains the results of 
much reflection and observation on education- 
al subjects. Either of the seventeen addresses 
it contains is worth more than the cost of the 
volume. Pnhliahed hy Moore, Wilstach, Keys 
& Co., Gincinnati. 

Library Books.— We wish to call the care, 
ful attention of Teachers and School officers to 
the list of books advertised by A. S. Barnes & 
Co., in this number of the Journal. These 
books have a national reputation, and they are 
what they purport to he^^Jit for a School Li- 
brary. The Teachers Library ought to be 
owned by every teacher in the State, and the 
Home Cyclopedias ought to be owned by every 
family. There is no humbug about them. — 
Will School Officers, previous to expending 
their Library money, carefully look at this list 
and select such books as their circumstances 
may require. Address A. S» Barnes dh Co., 
No. 51 John street, New York, or U. B, Gray, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Cyclopedia op Travel.— Bayard Taylor 
is preparing a work, embracing the results of 
travel for the last half century. This must be 
one of the most useful books ever published,— 
It will be out about the first of next July, and 
will furnish at a cost of three or four dollars 
what cannot be obtained at present for less 
than one hundred. No man Hiring, with the 
exception of Humboldt, is better qualified to 
prepare a work of thts kind than Bayard Tay- 
lor. We hope Teachers and S'chool officers 
will obtain it as soon as possible for their 
schools. Published by Moorij Wilstach, 
Keys, & Go., Cincinnati, 
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[From tbe Jour. <^£d. and CoU Review. 
THE TRUE IDEA OF FEMALE EDU- 
CATION. 

BT JAMBS B. SPALDING, A. M. 



For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse ; could we make her as the man 

Sweet love were slain, whose dearest bond 

is this, — 
Not like to like, bat like in diffenence : 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow. 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness, and in moral jtieigfat, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 

world ; 
She mental breadth; nor fail in childhood 

care. 
More as the double-natored poet each ; 
Till at last she sets herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words. 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summed in all their 

powers. 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each, and xeverencimg each. 
Distinct in individualities. 
But like each other, e'en as those who love. 

It is assumed that every reader of a 
periodical like this can both comprehend 
and feel the truths as well as the beauty 
of these words of the first of living poets. 
It is my purpose to write something up- 
on the dtstinctiee process of female edu- 
cation — a distinctive process arising from 
a diversity in organization, and in sphere; 
and yet I cannot consent to enter into any 
formal argument;, to prove that feminine 
nature is not identical with masculine na- 
ture, or to determine the superiority of 
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either the one or the other, in the scale 
of existence. They are both correlative 
— each peculiar, and yet made for each 
other ; both sharing in common elements 
of being, under different modifications, 
and each possessing powers, the develop- 
ing and harmonizing of which are neces- 
sary to the realization of the ideal type 
of the race. 

My very soul is sickened at .the antag- 
onistic spirit so often displayed in uj)- 
holtKng what are called the rights of wo- 
man. It profanes the sex ; it affronts 
high Heaven . Man and woman are co- 
workers here on earth, and co-heirs of 
immortality. Fiach gives the other the 
precedence on the score of high nobility, 
and /each counts it a glory to learn of the 
other. T/ie etiiancipatian of leoman / — 
Strange words tihese for a Christian land! 
Theitime, I know, has been, when woman 
was a delicate toy, a passive instrument, 
a petted slave; but that time tended when 
first her baptism in Christain faith and 
love began. She whom the wisdom of 
hoary antiquity deemed too weak to ac^t 
as witness to a dying man's will, was 
called upon to give her testimony to the 
cause of God. From the pfilace and the 
cottaj^e, gathered from all ranks, made 
up of all ages, matrons grave with years, 
young mothers with clinging infants, vir- 
gins tender and pure as the maid mothigr 
of Him they adored, calmly and cheer- 
fully bore the horrid penalties of the 
faith that was in them. Mangled and 
goaded by wild cattle, torn by savage 
beasts, mutilated and hacked piecemeal 
by the executioner, their flesh reat by II 
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scourges, their spirit more deeply agon- 
ized still by that last refinement of the 
preetor^s cruelty, exposure in the public 
street to the mocking indignities of the 
populace — thus did this holiest army of 
martyrs lift up their spotless sacrifice to 
God, and then it was that the misprised 
name of woman was redeemed once and 
forever from the desecration of the past, 
and she stood forth before the world an 
immortal creature, made to serve and 
glorify God, a spiritual being, with spir- 
itual faculties, for spiritual ends. From 
that time she has been morally free — free 
in the line, and to the extent, that her 
own regenerated will required and sanc- 
tioned ; free to aspire 

Unto the calms and magnanimities, 
The lofty uses, and the noble ends, 
The sanctified devotion and full work. 
To which she is elect forever more. 

Assured then, by Christianity, of her 
solemn responsibilities and high desti- 
nies, it is not only the privilege, but the 
duty of woman, to secure the just and 
full development of her own proper na- 
ture, and thus fit herself most complete- 
ly for her own appropriate sphere. The 
process of efiecting this is nothing more 
or less than Female education. 

Now, it is very easy, in considering the 
different phases of nature in man and 
woman, to say, as Milton did of Adam 
and Eve — 

For contemplation he, and valor formed; 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

For it is very easy to see that the reflect- 
ive faculties generally predominate in 
man, and the aSective in woman, and that 
energy marks the one, and sensibility the 
other. This answers well enough in its 
way for a running distinction, but it will 
be very apt to deceive us if we forget the 
essential unity of the human soul, and 
take the reigning element as an exclusive 
possession and power. Woman, to be 
woman, must reflect as well as feel ; and 
man, to be man, must feel as well as re- 
flect Thought and feeling stand recip- 
rocally in need of each other, in the work 
of developing character. As thought 
gains new life and animation from the 
rich feeling, with its quick, tender and 
profound movements of the soul, deriving 
therefrom its vital nourishment and sus- 
tenance, even so the feelings are not un- 




frequently first awakened, and very often 
strengthened and elevated, by the lofty 
flight of thought, in its bold and search- 
ing inquiries. The mind of woman dif- 
fers from that of man, chiefly in its being 
more imbued with feeling, and thus more 
delicately knit together, more harmo- 
niously adjusted, and more keenly vivi- 
fied, while man^s mind is fitted for a 
more daring and a more abstract, a wider 
and a cooler range. It is a common re- 
mark; that woman excels in tact. Yet 
what is tact but the judgment of feeling 
controlling outward action. We hear, 
too, that the opinions of woman are rath- 
er intuitions than logical conclusions' — 
Yet what are her intuitions, but the in- 
stantaneous impressions made upon her 
entire nature, sympathetic as well as sen- 
tient 

It is this difference in the higher na- 
ture of the sexes — thought predominating 
in the one, and feeling in the other — and 
the natural affinity of thought and feeling 
— their tendency toward a living inter- 
communion, that gave so much force and 
truth to the old philosophical idea^ that 
each sex finds in the other the psycho- 
logical complement of its own being and 
character, and that it is the attraction 
between the two which gives the charm 
to all social intercourse, and their per- 
manent and perfect union, through the 
assimilating power of love, that makes 
man and wife one — something more than 
a harmony, a completed unity. It woUd 
not become me, perhaps, to be very ab- 
solute on this subject, but I can not help 
marking the perfect accordance of this 
Platonic idea with that account of the 
spiritual structure of our humanity, given 
in the first chapter of Genesis: — "So 
God created man in His own image, in 
the image of God created He him ; male 
and female created He them," the idea of 
quality here being entirely merged in 
that of unity. It is a truth too dften for- 
gotten, that what is called the subordi- 
nation of one sex to the other was a re- 
sult, not of their original creation, but of 
their subsequent fall. It had its lise in 
the curse pronounced upon the woman, 
"Thy desire shall be to thy husband, and 
he shall rule over thee." But the fidl, 
though it corrupted the will, and darken- 
ed and confused our whole nature, did 
not destroy any of the primal elements of 
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our being, and the ideal type of the race 
yet remains. 

These truths being justly apprehended, 
the term Education as applied to woman 
at once assumes its full significance. She 
is not, any more than man, a thing to be 
made up for a certain end — not to be 
fitted out simply for marriage, any more 
than he is to be fitted out simply for a 
profession. In an old Latin treatise of 
St Barnard is the following admirable 
passage : " There are those who wish to 
know, for the mere sake of knowing; 
this is a low curiosity. There are those 
who wish to know that they may be 
known; and this is a low vanity. There 
are also those who wish to know, that 
they may sell their knowledge, so to 
speak, for moneys, for honors [had the 
old saint lived now-a-days, and looked at 
accomplishments as understood and cul- 
tivated in some of our boarding schools, 
would he not have added for marriage ?] 
and this is low venality. But there are 
those, also, who wish to know that they 
may upbuild, and this is charity; and 
likewise those who wish to know that 
they may be upbuilt, and this is wisdom, 
Of those, the last two only do not pervert 
the real end of knowledge, which is to be 
go<»d, and to do good." Education, then, 
in both sexes, is a sacred duty, life-long 
and ever progressive. Its result in both 
cases is to develop and harmonize the 
native capacities and qualities ; in both 
sexes producing strength and beauty, 
nobleness and loveliness; but, in accor- 
dance with the original constitution of 
their respective natures, the strength and 
nobleness predominant in the one, the 
beauty and loveliness in the other ; and 
in their outward efficacy both working 
by action and by influence, but in the 
one sex chiefly by action, in the other 
chiefly by influence. 

Education is development, discipline, 
culture ; and that education is right for 
woman whose development unfolds all 
the stronger faculties of the soul, and 
which does not jet crowd upon or over- 
shadow the least of her sweet instincts or 
sonny sympathies — whose discipline re- 
presses evil propensity, and attempers 
the soul to firmness and consistency, to 
self-control and self-reliance, and yet 
does no violence to that delicacy which 
naturally marks her perceptions, and that I 



freshness which naturally pervades her 
feelings, imparting such peculiar buoyan- 
cy and glow to her faith, her hope, and 
her love ; and whose culture improves 
her taste, enlarges her sense of the beau- 
tiful, and enriches her imagination, and 
yet does not enervate her sensibilities, or 
impair in any degree the more sei*viceable 
stamina of the soul. » 

The first and last object of all true ed- 
ucation, either in man or woman, is the 
harmonious fulness of being. The law is 
incumbent upon every one, in every con- 
dition and sphere, to become all that he 
was created capable of being ; to be alive 
with his whole being, consciously happi- 
ly alive, and for benificent results. To 
prescribe the exact means and exact man- 
ner by which this is to be effected is im- 
possible. All right education proceeds 
on the principle of cherishing and cor- 
recting nature, not of rooting it out and 
supplying its place with something bet- 
ter. It must allow scope for the exercise 
of free will, and take account of the va- 
rieties of original structure. Nature is 
infinite in her combinations, and woman 
no more than man was made to be shaped 
into one common mold. A true and 
healthful training no more destroys va- 
riety among men and among women 
than a true and healthful growth destroys 
variety among the trees of the forest. — 
There is as much diversity among the 
good as among the bad, among the flow- 
ers as among the weeds. It is tme, that 
there are certain qualities which are in- 
dispensable to every good character, as 
petals are to flowers. But it is not the 
mere presence, or the mere number of 
the petals, that gives the charm to the 
flower. It is their native coloring and 
their native fragrance. And as these dif- 
fer, not only in degree but in kind, so 
character differs in all its finer essences 
and issues. Nature will take care of 
this. She will indeed let you, by your 
wise and patient skill, turn and train even 
many of the evil roots she has fixed in 
the very core of our being, so that they 
shall grow up; not into briers, but into 
roses in the field of our life ; and will 
lend all her best influences to your work, 
and manifest herself most distinctly and 
graciously in the result, if you will deal 
genially by her, and not thrust her aside 
or crush lir down. If this were better i 
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heeded, we should soon heat lees of the 
complaint) that there is so little in even 
cultivated society that is truly sponta 
neous, and so much that is purely artifi- 
cial. 

If right education must have regard to 
differences in individual nature, it must 
have much more regard to diflferences in 
sexual nature. Now there are three qual- 
ities <7hich are the natural elements of 
womanhood — they are modestt, tender- 
ness and GRACE. These are a credit to a 
man, but to woman they are something 
more than a credit, they are an absolute 
necessity. They are set, by the kind 
hand of Nature, in her very inmost being, 
and it is very diflScult, in most cases ac- 
tually impossible, to pluck them out ut- 
terly. When this is done, she is unsexed 
and becomes a monster. These three 
qualities are intimateljr related to each 
other, and yet each is distinct in its man- 
ifestation and its effect. Modesty is wo 
man's natural safeguard — ^that quick and 
delicate feeling in the soul which makes 
her shrink and withdraw herself from 
every thing that has danger in it — ^that 
innate sensibility which warns her to 
shun the first appearance of every thing 
which is hurtful, and ever tends to keep 
her within her own bright and pure 
womanly sphere. Tenderness is what 
makes her susceptible to all gentle and 
generous impulses of soul and sense — 
which gives quickness to her sjrmpathies, 
softness to her judgments, devotedness 
to her love, and pity to her disdain ; 
which ever inclines her to charity rather 
than to rigor ; to mercy rather than to 
justice. Chrace is that native, indefinable 
quality of her soul which inspires a 
beautiful propriety in every word and 
movement — that sense of the becoming 
which unconsciously imparts something 
of symmetry to all that she says and 
does, suggestive of delicacy, fineness, un- 
constrain^ instinctive aptitude. These 
three qualities, or rather instincts — ^mo- 
desty, tenderness and grace — exist, I say 
more or less in the original constitution 
of every woman. . The most simple and 
complete child of nature Shakspeare ever 
bodied forth, Miranda, reared by her 
father alone on an isle secluded from all 
the world, was merely the bright, con- 
summate, untainted fiower of these germs 
whfch Nature has placed in every femi- 
nine soil. 



Above aught else, then, in every sys- 
tem of female education, these should 
have their true and perfect growth. If 
checked, or in any degree perverted, the 
feminine character inevitably suffers ; it 
loses in loveliness and influence. And 
yet how often are they checked or per- 
verted I For modesty^ let ball-room 
dances and ball-room dresses answer; — 
for tendern-ess, let tabernacle diatribes, 
and tea-table scandal answer ; for grace^ 
pick your way around the stiffnesses, the 
angularities, and the points of some of 
our literary coteries, look at the startings 
and thejerkings, listen to the fizzings 
and the cracklings, of the kind of females 
there, who seem to you never to have 
been young, and who, you are very sure, 
will never know how to grow old, and get 
your answer. 

An effort is often, perhaps usually, 
made to repair artificially any detriment 
done to the vitality and form of these 
natural qualities, but it is never very suc- 
cessful. The counterfeit, by a discerning 
eye, is detected at once. For the ingen- 
uousness of modesty, we have boldness; 
for its coyness, prudery. For the delica- 
cy of tenderness, we have daintiness ; for 
its warmth, sentimentality. For the 
self-poise of grace, we have effort ; for its 
self-direction, mannerism. Woman, 
doubtless, should have many acquire- 
ments ; but let her beware of reckoning 
among these acquired modesty, acquire, 
tenderness, and acquired grace. These 
may be beautified and enriched ; but ac- 
quired, when once lost, never. They 
are the true vital essence of womanhood, 
giving it all its bloom and perfume, mak- 
ing its mere effluence an irresistible in- 
fluence, interfusing all the other qualities 
and all the faculties, and blending them 
together into one perfect, homogeneous, 
indivisible whole. Being instinctive, they 
are not actual virtues in themselves, but 
they are necessary to the beauty and 
the perfection of virtue. They set the 
laws of conscience, as it were, to a music, 
in harmony with every good chord of 
woman's being. 

They make reverence no longer a self- 
interested fear, but the glad, confiding, 
though yet trembling, uprising of her 
heart toward the majesty of goodness. — 
They make stern duty genial, so that it 
shall work upon others, not through con 
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straint, but through love, and upon her- 
self, not through rigorous self-exaction, 
but through generous self-sacrifice. The 
masculine nature, too, has these inherent 
qualities, but not in such large propor- 
tion. It is this predominance in the fem- 
inine soul that furnishes some ground, 
perhaps, for the assertion that woman is 
naturally more religious than man. x\t 
all events, I think I may safely say, that 
she, with her fair, calm spirit, has but to 
look around, where he, in his native ve- 
hemence, has to look up — that it is her 
privilege to utter, almost intuitivelv, of 
Duty- 
Flowers langh before thee on their beds. 
And fragrance in thy footing treads. 

while his well-deliberated words are — 

Thon dost preserve the Stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient Heavens, through Thee, 
are fresh and strong. 

I have now spoken of certain qualities 
which every woman has by nature, which 
compose the very essence of her true wo- 
manhoo<), and which it is supremely ne- 
cessary for her to cherish in all their per- 
fection. But these, indispensable as they 
are, do not constitute the stamina of her 
character as a probationary being, with 
high responsibilities and hard trials to 
meet here on earth. For this we must 
look to the faculties which she shares 
with man, her fellow-probationer — to her 
intellect^ lijer imagination^ her vill. — 
These must be expanded, strengthened, 
disciplined, regulated. She . has a con- 
^ience, too, and that must be enlightened 
and armed with all its rightful power. — 
All these faculties of her being ought to 
be educated ; yes, if you will, educated 
up to the highest degree, but educated 
in harmony with each other, and, chief 
of all, educated in harmony with her 
native attributes. 

Expand and furnish the intellect^ so 
that she will understand the actual scope 
and relations of things, form correct judg- 
ments, think deeply and discerningly, and 
talk intelligently and aptly ; but no such 
unnatural stimulus should be applied to 
the intellectual part of her being, as to 
make that the central seat of her life, 
draw away and lock up here the subtle 
currents of her womanly nature, and con- 
stitute that peculiar production which 
11 every body has heard of and nobody 
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loves, a "strong-minded female." We 
hear of the sad power of 

abstruse research to steal 

From man's own nature all the natural man. 

The stealth of the natural woman is a 
thousand times more melancholy. 

I have said that the imagination must 
be cultivated. It is a noble faculty. — 
Bonaparte said that imagination rules the 
world. The sense of beauty resides there 
— that which colons, exalts, etherealizes 

that which furnishes faith and hope ' 
and love with their inspiring ideal — that 
which lends enthusiasm its celestial wings 
— that which quickens and vivifies the 
great law of association, brings the soul 
into communion with the spirit of nature, 
invests the most common things of life 
with a poetry, 

Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 

brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Cultivate, then, imagination. Woman 
needs it no less than man, and it is even 
more congenial with both her duties and 
her nature. It will make the happiness 
already possessed all the more happy, 
an.d open a thousand new sources of de- 
light imknown before. And yet, if this 
faculty bo not wisely cultivated, if it be- 
come over-excited, and acquire a growth 
disproportionate to that of the reflective 
and moral faculties, it produces a most 
baneful effect upon the whole being. It 
cannot be allowed to luxuriate, without 
inducing the consequences of all luxury, 
enervation and enfeeblement — without 
unfitting for all the sober realities and 
practical duties of life, and turning life 
itself into an idle revery. 

The will, which is less a faculty than, 
like instinct, a working, living principle, 
must be stiengthened and regulated, for 
it is the executive power of the whole 
being. I mean by it that energy of soul 
which gives self-mastery. This in wo- 
man, as in man, is indispensable to the 
formation of positive noble character. 

Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how mean a thing is man. 

It was said of the whole race. She who 
has not acquired this power, who is wont 
to resign herself passively to natural im- , 
pulse, or agreeable feeling, however good I 
natured that impulse or feeling may be, 
has not, any more than the bird of the 
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air, the dignity of ft moral being. It may 
be said, that it is not imparted but self- 
education which gives this posver. This, 
undeniably, to a large extent is true. Yet 
that outward discipline may perform a 
very efficient part in this process, no one 
who bethinks himself of the Spartan sys- 
tem and its results, can doubt But, 
however desirable and necessary strength 
of will may be, when it acquires such 
strenuousness as to find a positive pleas- 
ure in unconditional volition, that is to 
say; when it becomes willfulness, and 
rules for the mere sake of ruling, it be- 
comes a gross deformity. Its work is 
not self-control, but self-sufficiency — a 
self-sufficiency forbidding all dependence, 
and repelling all sympathy. There is, 
then, a necessity that will should be 
trained with reference to all the sensibil- 
ities and capabilities of woman's nature. 

And so, too, of conscience. Conscience 
is the voice of moral law, and all law is 
strict and exacting in its very nature. 
The conscience cannot be too fully bro't 
out, if brought out in harmony with the 
other portions of our being, nor can its 
dictates be too implicitly obeyed. But, 
supreme in its own sphere, as it is, it was 
never meant to maintain constant dicta- 
tion. It has authority, but it is too roy- 
al to be jealous of the loving instincts of 
the soul. It imposes a law upon a child 
to obey its parents, but it is well pleased 
that the child should obey his parents 
spontaneously, in answer to the prompt- 
ings of his own loving nature. They 
wrong conscience greatly, who make her 
a despot instead of a guardian, and can 
find praise for no act that she herself 
does not exclusively direct. Tl^e very 
perfection, too, of all right doing, is doing 
right, not only conscientiously, but lov- 
jngly — not only obediently, but freely, 
impulsively, gladly. "If ye love me, 
keep my commandments/* It is the 
chief glory of woman that, excelling, as 
she does in the sympathetic part of her 
nature, she is so peculiarly capable of 
this. Any System of moral education 
which impairs this, or leaves it out of ac- 
count, does her a most unnatural wrong. 

I repeat, then, that all these faculties 
— ^intellect, imagination, will and con- 
science — ^must be educated harmoniously 
with each other, and above all, harmo- 
niously with Ihe three special elements 



of femenine nature. If this be done, 
those elements will only receive addition- 
al fullness and luster. Her modesty will 
be dignified by her discerning intellect 
and her self-directing will ; her grace will 
be glorified by her vivifying imagination; 
and her tenderness will be dignified and 
glorified, and sanctified, by her enlight- 
ening and hallowing conscience. And 
thus, simply by the wise development of 
her own proper nature, with the prom- 
ised grace of God, we have a " spirit, yet 
a woman too"— 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort^ and command^ 
And yet a spirit still, and bright, 
With something of an angel light. 

I have written of woman's capability. — 
I have something to add of her respond 
hility. If not outwardly so arduous and 
imposing as that of man, it is yet intrin- 
sically more sacred and sublime. I will 
not discuss woman's appropriate sphere. 
The praters upon this subject dishonor 
her. She fixes her sphere for herselfj or 
rather her own true nature fixes it for 
her. She dwells not in the suburbs of 
man's good pleasure here, but in her own 
high instincts finds her own " true fixed 
and resting quality." Woman's predom- 
inating sensibility holds her chiefly to 
domestic duties, as man's predominating 
energy holds him chiefly to public du- 
ties. I speak of the main bent and the 
natural province. Of course, man has a 
share in domestic life, and woman, thro' 
society, a share in public life, and thro' 
authorship, too, if she feels impelled to 
resort to it — though I have the authority 
of that most excellent judge of woman. 
Mrs. Jamieson, lor saying, that it is most 
certain that of the women who have ven- 
tured into the public path of literature, 
three-fonrths have done it because placed 
in a painful or needy position in respect 
to domestic life. 

The responsibility of Woman, then, at 
home, is her primary responsibility, asd 
I fearlessly say that there is no responsi- 
bility on earth like it. I say it, because 
she has the chief custody and control of 
that period of human life in which, more 
than any other, the character is formed, 
not only for this world, but for an un- 
speakably blessed or an awfully cursed 
immortality. Responsibility ! Where, 
now, in the arena of public life, froih cen- 
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tre to circumference, is there such re- 
sponsibility, even so far as regards mat* 
ters of this world, as was that of Mary, 
the mother of Washington, or of Letitia, 
the mother of Napoleon? What man 
living has wrought a more terrible work, 
than was wrought by the caressing and 
flattering, raging and cursing mother of 
Byron ? Napoleon knew men well. None 
better. His words were — "The future 
character of a child is always the work of 
its mother ;'* and to Madame Campan he 
said — ** Be it your care to train up moth- 
ers who shall know how to educate their 
children.*' Tacitus says of Agricola — 
'* He governed his family, which many 
find to be a harder task than to govern a 
province." What would have been the 
words, had Tacitus had an understand- 
ing, too, of Christian responsibilities ? — 
" Unh&ppy is the man," says Paul Rich- 
ter, " for whom his own mother has not 
made all mothers venerable." Where is 
the man, and where the woman, whose 
▼ery heart's heart does not quiver in re- 
sponse to that? 

The mother, whether she is directly 
sensible of it or not, is the educator of 
the strongest and most permanent part of 
our humanity, the sympathetic and moral 
nature — ^the very part, too, which is the 
most complex and the most sensitive, and 
the most difficult to brace and adjust to 
perfect harmony. The greatest obstacle 
that ^ucation has to contend against is 
willfulness. This evil is inborn in the 
very nature of man, and manifests itself 
in full force in the very earliest period of 
life, and in an almost unlimited variety of 
forms. It is no small thing to subdue it 
at all ; but it is a great thing, often a 
thing requiring a wisdom excelling that 
of the Seven Wise Men of Greece, to sub- 
due it without doing lasting injury to all 
of the finer qualiiies of the soul. And 
yet what bitter discords from within, and 
what hard reverses from without, shall 
come, if it be not subdued. There are 
certain states of the child's mind in which 
its indulgence in the merest triffe may 
commence an unhealthy movement of the 
soul, which will last as long as life lasts. 
How few are there who fully realize that 
a trifle to them is no trifle to a child — 
that the cheapest plaything may be a 
child's kingdom. 



.* 
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What an incalculable effect upon man's 
character has a truthful disposition; — 
and yet this invariably has its origin in 
the earliest period of life. I mean not 
simply the habit of truth-telling, for that, 
when it springs from the fear of discov- 
ery, as in children it is too often made to 
do, is of little worth. I mean the spirit 
of truth — that which manifests itself in 
thought and in action, as well as in word, 
and from which comes frankness, open- 
ness, good faith, honesty, in one word, 
sincerity — sincerity to one's self, sincerity 
to mankind in general, sincerity in social 
relations, sincerity in business, sincerity 
in pleasure. This loyality to truth is a 
sentiment which the mother alone can 
thoroughly inspire ; and yet how often, 
alas ! is it, that she, in her thoughtless- 
ness or ignorance, contents herself with 
merely a verbal conformity, and heeds 
not the saddest form of lying — " the lie," 
as Bacon says, "that sinketh in," and be- 
comes part of the character. 

The child is an admiring being. "Hea- 
ven lies about us in our infancy," and 
bright hues invest everything. "Tell 
me what you admire," says Carlyle, "and 
I will tell you what manner of man you 
are;" and in all education there is noth- 
ing so important as this teaching tohut to 
admire, and why to admire. It is error 
or neglect in this i)art of early training 
by the mother, that, more than anything 
else, produces the false standards and 
false tastes which so many, in these arti- 
ficial times, carry with them through 
life, and which make the lesson so hard 
to learn, that the simplest and cheapest 
pleasures are the truest and most pre- 
cious. 

And so of almost every phase of the 
child's character ; it is, in great measure 
the result of the faithfulness or the un- 
faithfulness, the wisdom or the folly, of 
the mother. What responsibility has 
man to meet, that can exceed either in 
dignity or difficulty the ri^ht training of 
an immortal spirit ? What can require 
the more complete development of every 
high faculty of the soul ? A weak-heart- 
ed and weak-minded mother is the sad- 
dest of all sights the sun shines upon. 

The power of woman, too, in her other 
domestic relations, demands the highest 
cultivation of her nature. She was mode 
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to be the light of the whole household- 



-a light 



Shining within, when all without is uight. 

It is her peculiar privilege to live away 
from the world's sharp strife. She has 
no profession to warp the evenness of her 
mind, or cares of business to tarnish the 
freshness of her soul. Her own peculiar 
trials she doubtless has, for tnal is inci- 
dent to every human lot. There is a 
mildew that settles upon all hej^rts nOt 
well ordered, wherever found beneath 
the skies. But, if woman's heart he well 
ordered, there is nothing which should 
hinder or mar its fall blossoming; for 
her heart, like man's^ is in God's world, 
which is as full of rich, pure, sweet influ- 
ences as the morning is of dew-df ops ; 
and yet is not so near the broad highway 
of life as to be bruised by its violence, 
or soiled by its dust, or withered by its 
glare. She was made to live in an at- 
mosphere of light and of love, wooing 
from her all the in-bora sweetness of her 
nature, opening her the' more corefpletely 
to divine refreshings fi'om on high, a^d 
calling out odors of faith, and hope, and 
charity, which shall operate as a healing 
balm and holy stimulus upon all around. 
Woman, if she be truly woman, is, with- 
in her own household, a vital elemental 
force, evermore radiating ethereal life and 
energy. She is a Presence as well as a 
Power, and achieves by what sh€J is as 
well as by what she does^ She inspires 
unawares. In the light of her placid 
strength, a faith in humAn nature, and in 
the possibility of all grand things, g:i'ows 
we ipow not how. Public opinion pales 
into weakness and meannfess before her 
high ideal, and we are slaves no longer. 
Her subtile jlove, her magnetic enthusiasm 
cherishes into more genial life the motive 
that sjiall prompt brave fendeavor, and 
stay the spirit in the very heat of the 
strife, like the murmur of far-off music. 
She endears, and, in endearing, ennobles. 
She transfuses her temper to . our soiils 
without effort, as she paints her image 
on our eyes. There is no such spell as 
comes from her sweetness and unassum- 
ing strength. Books can instruct and 
entertain, pictures and statues may bring 
beauty, and hirelings may duly care for 
the house; but love that floods cannot 
quench, re^lient hope, outshining joy, 



sweet trust and holy fear, bright honor, 
faithfulness, gentleness, charity, and^ 
chief of all, the impassioned feeling that 
impels the strenuous will ; — ^thesearethe 
** rib of the man," and from these, molded 
in living loveliness, his destined help- 
meet sprang to rouse him and gird him 
to all noble daring and doing, to make 
life rich and duty glorious, so that he 
shall be a true hearted warrior here on 
earth, while yet with her a rejoicing co- 
traveler toward thtf skies. We best 
learn the unsuspected might of a being 
like this^ when we ixj the desol»tenes8 
that sinks like night upon the home 
where once her presence shone wad now 
is seen no more. In view of what woman 
thus may be, and ofttimes is, replete, full 
charactered and heavenly as the morning 
star, alas, that there should eoer be occa-* 
sion for such a cry as that of Milton's 
against " that unspeakable weariness and 
despair of all sociable delight, which turn 
the blessed ordinance of God into a sore 
evil tinder the sun^ or at least to a famil- 
iar mischief— a drooping and disconso- 
late household — captivity without refuge 
or redemption." 

But the influence of a true woman is 
not confined to those of her own house- 
hold. She forms the grace and attrac- 
tion of all social life. In the days of 
chivalry, her — 

-bright «yes 



Bttined influence, and judged the prise. 

She it was that inspired, to use the lan- 
guage of Burke, " that generous loyality 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, 
that dignified obedience, that subordina- 
tion of the heart, which kept alive, even 
in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted 
freedom; that untaught grace of life, 
that sensibility of principle, that chastity 
of honor, which feels a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage, while it mitiga- 
ted ferocity, which ennobled whatever it 
touched, and under which vice itself lost 
half its evil, by losing all its grossness." 
And she certainly has lost no power, as 
men have advanced in civilization and 
Christianity* She yet wins, and leads, 
and judges with her sweet, stiU conclu- 
sions, and nothing which she in very 
truth despises and repels, can stand. — 
She holds the keys of social intercourse 
and adjusts to her own will what shall be 
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the received standard of propriety and man greatly for their support, and she is 



honor. Men, as in knightiy times, are 
not only ready to serve her, but they 
look to her to show them how she will 
be served * and this she does, not by ar- 
bitrary dictate, not often by conscious 
design, but by an oiitflmdng movement 
— ^a bright, benign exhaling of mind and 
soulf which, tiiough impalpable, is not to 
be ignored or withstood. " Whatever 
may be the customs and laws of a coun- 
try,'* Stays a French writer, '* wom€?n al- 
ways give the tone to morals.'' This is 
true ; and there has never yet be(!n a 
time of* public degredation in which wor 
men of high mark in society have not 
played a prominent part I do not pre- 
t^d that social life Is pervaded, as it 
might be, by the redeeming influences 
of woman's spirit; but she has reason to 
reproach herself, if it is not 

Woman, too, if she will, has her part 
in literature — a part recognized as hers, 
not by courtesy, but by right, and most 
worthily is she now fulfilling it I count 
it one of the most cheering auspices of 
the timeS) that her voice is in such large 
measure entering English and American 
literature. It mingles among the fierce 
polemics dfthe day^ "as the lute pier- 
ceth through the cymbal's clash/' by its 
verr gentleness tempering, and refining, 
and beautifying all. It is true^ and 
doubtiess always will be true, so long as 
woman retains her retiring, womanly na- 
ture» that female authorship does not of- 
ten proceed from spontaneous impulse, 
and that it does often come from wrongs 
too deep to be forgiven, from regrets too 
bitter to be forgotten, from repinings too 
sharp to bo borne, or from necessities 
too cruel to be resisted) and that aber- 
rations and harsh discords not seldom 
arise therefrom^ and show themselves in 
what she gives out to the world *, but it 
is none the less certain, that the general 
effect of her utterance through books is, 
and idways must bcL in harmony with 
title delicate tones of ner native sotd. Tens 
of thousands of women, too, are called 
upon to be the public teachers and guides 
of childhood and youth, and have there- 
by a power to exercise an influence upon 
future national character scarcely to be 
estimated. All of the great benevolent 
enterprises of the day depend upon wo- 




the almost exclusive minister of the com- 
mon charities of life. Upon her judg- 
ment here, as well as upon her spirit, de- 
pends a vast amount of social good or 
evil. In short, there is no limit to wo- 
man's influence and responsibility. There 
is no condition of life in which she is 
precluded from these, and none in which 
their exercise may not employ the ful- 
lest powers of their nature, even when 
developed in the most complete measure. 
Especially is this true in our own coun- 
try, where woman enjoys higher consid- 
eration and greater freedom of action 
than in any other nation of the world, 
and where, too, the very existence of the 
government depends upon the sustained 
aspiration and virtue of the people. In 
her hands^ whether she feels it or not, lie 
the destliiies of the Republic. 

I havcl now written of the kind of edu- 
cation wdman should receive, and of its 
solemn yet glorious import to her and 
to the wtfrld* A sensible advance, I be- 
lieve, is every year made throughout the 
land toward this high standard. If such 
an advance there teally is, we shall in 
good time hear fewer complaints, that in 
high life there are to be found so many 
brilliant creatures of fairest face and 
form) complete in every outward charm 
and adornment, superlative in grace, ex- 
quisite in tact, airy in spirits^ sprightiy 
in converse, and radiant with smiles ; and 
yet conquest their only thought, and self, 
their only admiration, caring only to ke^ 
decentiy up to the world's marl^ of vir- 
tue, turning social communion into a 
conventional piece of acting, and reducing 
all their high means of influence to the 
service of a morbid excitement and the 
gratification of a heartiess vanity \ — and 
that in the middle of life there is so much 
wretched slavery to outward appearances, 
so much of carking care and calculating 
anxiety to imitate the eictravagance of 
wealthier neighbors^ so mtich impover- 
ishing of mind, closing Up of soul and 
hardening of spirit for the mert tinsel of 
life, so much wearing away of the heart 
strings and spoiling of affection with 
petty vexation and capricious humor, so 
much wasting, aimlessness and wasted 
activity, so much speech spoken that is 
not worth the speaking, so much work 
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wrought that is not worth the working, 
so much life lived that is not worth the 
living. 

Choice Extract. — " Considered as an 
object of enterprise, education is beauti- 
ful, sublime even, * worth ambition.' It 
is to unfold the power of thought, — tho't 
which propogates itself forever. It is to 
discipline the will, the central principle 
of character, of all finite power great or 
good. It is to nurse and mature the so- 
cial and moral sensibilities of an immor- 
tal bein^. Can anything be so interest- 
ing to think of, so noble to attempt ? — 
Upon the material substance of the earth 
it seems to be our destiny to leave very 
little impression. A fire or a wave of 
sand passes over them, and our proudest 
works disappear. Time wears them all 
away. The coral insect builds up a 
structure, whose base is the unchanging 
bed of the sea, and on whose summit 
men congregate, and contend, triumph 
and pass away, and leave no trace of 
themselves behind. Why is it, but to 
intimate to us that the true impress of our 
power is to be made upon the mind rather 
than matter ? The little worm, embalm- 
ed and confined in the imperishable work, 
has all the immortality which the earth 
knows. For the earth's noblest creature 
— ^itslcrd — ^must there not be a loftier 
destiny, more enduring memorial ? May 
not man enshrine himself in a nobler 
mausoleum? Can he not engrave his 
name upon a work of costlier material 
and more lasting?" — tVom an Address 
on Education by Prof. Haddock of Kew 
Hampshi/re. 



KINDNESS. 



As stars upon the tranquil sea, 

In mimio glory shine, 
So words of kindness in the heart 

Beflect the source dirine ; 
then he kind, whoe'er thou art, 

That breathest mortal hreath, 
And it shall brighten all thy life, 

And sweeten even death. 



"The trivial round, the common task, 
Oan furnish all we ought to ask ; 
Boom to deny ourselves; a road 
To bring us iaSXy nearer God." 



From Arthur's Home Magatine. 
MAKING HAY. 



BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 



Hurrah ! for glorious Summer, 

With her crown of glorious flowers. 
And her long and fragrant noonings. 

In the oool and shady howers. 
Farewell to gloomy sorrow, 

•* Dull care " fly swiftly away— 
There is sunshine in the meadow 

Twining with the clover hay. 

Let the beaux in dusty cities 

Boast of walking in the park. 
But a summer morning walk for me 

When sings the early lark ! 
Let them talk of halls and aoirete. 

And drives along Broadway, 
And there's purer joy in heing 

In the meadow ''making hay." 

When the sun shines down the hottest 

And the winds have sunk to sleep. 
And the flies their lacy huszings 

Have hushed in silence deep — 
Then we seek the shady maples, 

Where the moss is soft and green. 
And gase upon the silver clouds 

Which deck the sky serene. 

And the gentle blue-eyed maiden. 

At noon comes o'er the lawn, 
With the grace of storied fairies. 

And the lightness of a fawn. 
With her dinner basket laden, 

Filled with bread and butter sweet*- 
Oh, the farmer's blue-eyed daughter 

With pleasure pure I greet. 

Oh, 'twas pleasant, very pleasant. 

Sitting in the fragrant shade. 
Which the broad and spreading foliage 

Of the maple trees had made. 
Listening to the robins chirping 

In the branches of the trees, 
Aud watching o'er the hill tops 

The coming of the breese. 

Tes, these summer days are beautiftd ! 

All full of golden light. 
With the winsome shadows flitting 

Over dale and mountain height 
Oh, 'tis pleasant, 'tis delightful, 

When the skies are warm above, 
To spend the day in "making hay" — 

The noon in making love. 



Scintillations from genius may be defined as 
''sparks from the anvil," hammered out of the 
mind of man. 
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[For the Jovrnal of Education. 
MORAL EDTOATION. 

The great educator, Horace Mann, has 
said : "Educate the intellect arone and you 
develop the infidel ; educate the morals 
alone, and you develop a puny Christian; 
educate the physical alone and you de- 
velop the savage; it is only by a sym- 
metrical development of all these pow- 
ers that man can approximate to the Di- 
vine Original." However startling, it is 
the truth, that education as readily be- 
comes the handmaid of vice as of virtue. 
Intellectual development gives power 
and moi^al development a right direction 
to this power; but let it be under the con 
trol of vice, and great will be the evil 
done. Education may be compared to a 
ship at sea. The intellectual part is the 
propelling power, the physical is the 
form and strength of the ship, the moral 
is the helm* Without the helm the ship 
is more .than useless. The celebrated 
Dr. Stone says : "Who can estimate the 
unspeakable value of a right education, 
the deplorable evils of a wrong one, since 
the whole existence of an intelligent, 
conscious, feeling, immortal soul, for 
time and for eternity, so essentially de- 
pends upon it." Taking this view of the 
subject what can we say of a teacher of 
youth who entirely neglects moral train- 
ing; and what must we say of one who 
emphatically teaches immorality — who 
boldly announces a total disregard for 
right, ridicules religion and morality, 
desecrates the Sabbath, and is in sympa- 
thy with all that is low and vulgar. Such 
cases, we are happy to say, are not com- 
mon; but they exist, and should be ex- 
posed, and thus their influence destroyed. 
The teacher should create an atmosphere 
I of purity and virtue about him, that will 
A renovate the corrupting currents of vice, 

^^ 



and warm into life and beauty the dor- 
mant faculties of the huoxan soul. Such 
should be his moral power that corrup- 
tion would flee away at his approach, as 
the mists are dispelled by the rising sun. 
Said that excellent teacher^ the lamented 
D. P. Pa-e, "I hardly dare tread the 
earth, for fear of exerting a bad influ- 
ence*" Again he said, "If my boys do 
not become respectable men and good 
citizens^ I shall lay the blame upon my- 
self.'* 

Morality should be taught by precept, 
as well as example. The question is asked 
how can it be taught successfully in 
schools? I answer: 1st, the science of 
Ethics should be studied in every school. 
The skillful teacher can make it interest- 
ing and profitable. In the absence of 
text books, short lectures can be given by 
the teacher, and questions asked that will 
excite a spirit of inquiry which will re- 
sult in much good. Will the scholar be 
as likely to do wrong after he understands 
the laws of his mind, and knows that 
their voluntary violation will as surely 
bring punishment as the violation of the 
physical laws ? Will he be heedless of 
his influence, when science has revealed 
to him that every impression made upon 
the mind, will in turn make its impres- 
sion; and so on, impression following im- 
pression, till eternity shall announce to 
the originator that he must stand up and 
answer for the same ? 

The rule of right should be the rule of 
the school, and every question involving 
right or wrong should be settled by an 
appeal to it Scholars should be made 
to feel that it is mean to do wrong, and 
should be ashamed of iL They should be 
reasoned with, in the spirit of love; and 
if the teacher has moral power it will 
prevaD. Opportunity is offered every 
day in the conduct of scholars, for a les. 
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son of justice, benevolence, forgiveness, 
magnanimity, temperance, &c. Profanity 
should be banished from the school, and 
the rights of all respected. Music will 
lend its helping hand, in this heart disci- 
pline* As the united voices are raised 
in praise of God and the right, harmony 
of voice will produce harmony of spirit, 
wild passions will be tamed, the rough 
places made smooth, and the heart made 
to beat in unison with the moral senti- 
ment of the piece. t* J- 
Wauputh Ww- 
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[For Uke Jounisl of SddiAtion.J 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 



OOKSIDERBD THEOBBTIOALLT AND PBAdTtCALLT 
No. 3. 

Character is a result Discipline and 
trial are necessary to its formation. It is 
not simply to promote intellectual devel- 
opment that children are sent from the 
family circle to the school room. Life is 
a stern reality, a stage on which each 
must play his port — a battle-field where 
victory crowns only the experienced, the 
active and persevering. He would be 
deemed a rash or fool-hardy general who 
should meet a powerful disciplined foe in 
battle with undisciplined raw recruits. 

So it would be rash, and not only rash 
b«t cruel for a parent to send his child 
out into the world without some prepa- 
ration, some discipline other than that 
furnished at the fire-side. It has been 
said that "the world is a school;" tt may 
with equal truth be said that a school is 
a miniature world. 

Though the aims and objects of pursuit 
are dififerent they give employment to the 
same faculties, develop the same emo- 
tions, the same sympathies and desires, 
dislikes and aversions. 

The family circle is usually too limited 




to give such a range of experience as will 
develop character in its completeness. 
There is not a sufficient diversity of in- 
fluences, there is too much unity of feel- 
ing and interest to cultivate decision, firm- 
ness and self-'control. The school room 
furnishes inc€4^tives to action similar to 
those found in the outside world, with 
this difference, that mistakes made in the 
school room are more easily corrected 
than those made in later life. 

Some well meaning persons object to 
the public school, that depraved and vi- 
cious children are found there, and fear- 
ing that contact with such will contami- 
nate their own sons and daughters, keep 
them at home or send them (o private 
schools. Waiving for the present, the 
question whether the private are in this 
res^tect any better than the public schools 
— ^we ask, can temptation always be 
avoided, or the highest moral develop- 
ment be obtained without the discipline 
which results from exposure to tempta- 
tion? 

Childhood soon passes, manhood comes 
bringing' with it cares and trials, tempta- 
tions and sorrows. Which is best fit- 
ted to bear the "fiery ordeal," and escape 
unscathed, he who has been reared in 
seclusion, ignorant of the vices and fol- 
lies of mankind, or he, who mingling 
freely with his fellows from his childhood, 
knows something of human nature, its 
selfishness, deceitfulness, and proneness 
to err ? An old lady is said to have ad- 
vised her son "not to go near the water 
until he had learned to swim." Those 
parents who expect to prepare their 
children for "life's great struggle," to 
fit them for stations of usefulness and 
honor — to make them faithful, efficient 
laborers in the great work of redeeming 
their fellow men from the thraldom of vice 
by keeping them in ignorance of the ex- 
istence of evil, have no reason to laugh 
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At the philosophy of the old lady's ad- 
vice or pride themselTes upon their su- 
perior discernment 



[For the Journal of Edncatioti.] 
HOW SHALL I TEACH A GOOD SCHOOL? 

There is no royal road to teaching. — 
Heart's ease is not to be thought o£ Suc- 
cess can only be attained by dint of la- 
bor and care and tact 

What a warm, half sunny, half show- 
ery day in May is to nature, that ought 
every school-day to be to the young mind 
— emphatically a growing day. If at 
night there rests not that freshness on 
the mind of the pupil which glitters on 
the £ice of nature in the morning, then 
ought the teacher to take up the wail of 
the old Grecian : "I have lost a day ?" 

I once thought teaching might be de- 
fined the art of giving information. Ac 
cordingly no reading lesson was interest 
ing unless it afforded me opportunity to 
tell something. My views have material- 
ly changed, and now I sometimes think 
teaching may be defined the art of get 
ting information. It partakes more of a 
pumping process than a packing process. 
While I still believe that every lesson 
needs the seasoning of story and fact — 
voluptuous condiments which only gifted 
minds can spare — ^the subject must con- 
tain in itself, enough common place salt 
to render its nutrition savory. 

The excellency of instruction lies not 
in embellishment, but in showing the pu- 
pil in every paragraph a cocoon, which 
you will either spin yourself, or show 
him how to spin into costly silk. What 
I mean is, that much of what the pupil 
learns, must, from the nature of his fac- 
ulties, lie in his mind as mere charcoal, 
if the teacher have not alchemy suf- 



ficient to convert it mto diamond. In 
geography and reading especially, if a 
paragraph have any sort of elasticity in 
it, the teacher must make it curvet in 
ground and lofty tumbling, dance the 
rope, toss the balls, blow ribbons, spit 
fire, assume as many shapes as Proteus. 
While it is in the power of the teacher 
and his bounden duty to awaken interest, 
to arouse the youthful mind to a proper 
pitch of voluntary exertion the pupil will 
defy all the excellencies of all the worth- 
ies, unless you give him an appreciable 
guarantee that his labors shaU have 
their full recompense. The usefolness 
of what he is studying is almost as vague, 
incomprehensible as eternity or any other 
subtlety. Homilies about the value of 
education don't produce so Uvelif nor go 
good an impression as Mother Goose' Mel- 
odies. Children are the high priests of 
practicality. To them, education is an 
abstraction; possessing all the intangibil- 
ity of their early enemies, the ghosts, 
and often more dreadful. 

Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. — 
Children are confined for years over tasks 
which they care no more about learning 
than I do about the mysteries of milli- 
nery. 

No school system makes provision for 
this fundamental law of our being: 
Reward is inseperably associated with 
labor — a law in as strong operation in 
childhood as at the prime of life. The 
hope of a present in return for a certain 
number of perfect lessons for the term, 
would impart agreeableness and im- 
portance to study. Let not the dis^ 
prover of presents cry sordid! The 
desire for property, most agree, is as 
early, lasting and legitimate as desire 
for life. Having tried pleading, coaxing, 
scowUng, scolding, beating and preach- 
ing, all were found inferior to the simple 
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plan of presenting tickets for perfect les- 
sons, with the understanding that there 
would be an auction at the close of the 
term when these would be taken in pay- 
ment for whatever the pupil might bid 
off. n. J. H. 



For the Journal of Education. 
JEFFERSON SCHOOLS. 

ThAs place is the county seat of Jeffer- 
son county, but owing to several unto- 
ward circumstanoes ift behind many other 
places in the county in educational ad- 
yantages. A large tract of heavy tim- 
bered land on the cast and north, has, as 
ii were, out it off from the rest of the 
world, and xvepelled the class of settlers 
most likely to prize popular education. A 
large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
town are Germans, who, though general- 
ly industrious and thrifty, have not yet 
learned to look upon education as the 
main spring of our prosperity and surest 
support of those institutions, to enjoy 
which they left home and friends in the 
"Fatherland." 

There are many intelligent, well edu- 
cated people residents of this place, but 
their nimiber has not been sufficient, or 
their efforts persevering enough to enlist 
the mass in an earnest endeavor to realize 
the benefits flowing from a good higher 
class Public School. They have two very 
good district schools in operation, and 
they endeavor to secure some of the ad- 
vantages of a graded school, by classify- 
ing the scholars according to age and 
qualifications — ^placing the younger and 
less advanced in one school, and the rest 
in the other. A little more than a year 
since, they obtained from the Legislature 
an act of incorporation, under which 
they have organized a Literary Society, 
called the Jefferson Lisfitute, the object 




of which is to procure a library, lec- 
tures and other means of moral and in- 
tellectual improvement. Initiation fee, 
$8 00; honorary and life membership, 
$10 00. The officers for the present 
are Ira W. Bird, President; G. A. Waldo, 
Recording Secretary; C. T. Clothier, 
Secretary. 

They have several good works collect- 
ed for the library, and are adding from 
time to time, as they have the means.— 
Success to them in this and every other 
laudable effort to improve their minds. 



[For the Journal of Education. 
SCHOOLS IN MUNROE- 

The people in this place are taking the 
initiatory steps for a Union Graded 
School, which will meet their wants and 
be worthy of public patronage. The 
late visit of the State Superintendent to 
this place has done much to arouse the 
people and concentrate public opinion in 
favor of the measure. There are two dis- 
trict schools in operation at present, be- 
sides one or two private schools. The 
public schools are crowded, and for want 
of classification and arrangement, the 
teachers, though faithful and industri- 
ous, can effect but little compared with 
what they might under a different state 
of things. Munroe is a beautiful, healthy 
village ; surrounded by some of the best 
farming lands in the State, and needs only 
better fecilities for disposing of overplus 
products, and better educational advan- 
tages to take a higher rank among the 
flourishing towns of our conmsonwealth. 
In a few months they will be in direct 
communication with the east by railroad, 
and I am much mistaken, if the public 
spirit of her citizens will permit them to 
remain much longer without an efficient, 
well>endowed Union School c. 
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[For the Journal of Education. 
MAKE HOME HAPPY. 

What though it be a humble home? 
You may have it full of the richest, rarest 
gifts of heaven — ^happy hearts. You may 
make it an "inner temple," where the 
surging of the great sea of cares and sor- 
rows is never heard. Make the fireside 
of home a hallowed place, around which 
shall cluster remembrances of noble and 
earnest beginnings in favor of truth and 
right 

Let it be a green spot in the memory, 
to which the heart may turn for repose 
and new strength in the midst of lifers 
hot battles. 0, strive to make it a happy 
home for the little ones beneath its roof 
Make them love it. Have it full of God^s 
bright sunshine and gladdening flowers. 
Young hearts rejoice in light and love. 
And prepare the^p day by day to mingle 
with the world. Take that bright-eyed 
boy by the hand and tell him what the 
future will expect of him. Let him hear 
of the great world^s phases, of its long- 
ings and strifes, of its plans and its hopes, 
its daring trials and terrible decisions, of 
its mighty ebbs and flows of thought and 
feeling and courage. Let him know all 
this and his mind will be filled with high 
and holy resolves which will tell in com' 
ing years. A child is easily influenced 
to good or ill. Teach him, then, that in 
goodness lies greatness, and as he kneels 
by his little bed and softly repeats "Our 
Father*' hear him add **make me good 
and useful.'* , 

Make home happy with gentle tones 
and loving smiles. Kind words cost you 
nothing, yet where would the "light of 
home'* shine out if they were wanting ? 
Be patient, and loving and forgiving if 
you would make home happy. 

c. K. A. . 




[For the Journal of Edncatioa* 
GRAMMATICAL MISTAKES. 

Whatever may be true concerning the 
gift of speech having once graced the lips 
of the subtle serpent, or the orang-outang, 
or even the exasperated beast of Balaam, 
it is still not to be doubted, that the 
power of communicating thought, the 
life current of the soul, is peculiar to 
man, a distinguishing gift, and endow- 
ment, calculated to aid in securing for 
himself and for others, the highest ends 
of life. A cry or a note, awakening in- 
stinct, passion or appetite, may proceed 
from the lower order of beings. But it 
is the human voice alone, that presents 
in articulate utterances to the ear, life- 
pictures, in all the shades and tints that 
stimulate and sustain the love of beauty 
in the heart. Truthful even in its ideal, 
nothing short of that ideal is worthy of 
the name of speech. 

Next to truthfulness in the language 
of the lips is grace^ and so essential is 
the latter to the successful conveyance 
of the former, and the former so truly the 
crowning grace of the latter that too 
much pains cannot be taken to cherish 
and improve the union. 

Full of de^re that the utterance of 
their own generations should go down to 
posterity in a rich, euphonious diapason, 
lexicographers of difierent ages have de- 
voted long years of patient effort to its 
perfection. 

Shades and pages of Johnson, Walker 
and Webster, do not refuse to stand by, 
or hover near the humblest of your co- 
workers, toiling almost dubiously toward 
the same end, in training juvenile voices 
to a more perfect conformity with your 
teachings, voices already so perverted as 
to call aloud on the teacher, first to point 
out, and then devise the best means for 
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correcting the errors and corruptions of 
the pure English you have lefl us as an 
inheritance. 

But where shall I begin? I have no 
sooner looked the subject in the face than 
I discover that its "name is legion," and 
no one starting point can be gained. So 
remembering liie direction that "What 
your, hand findeth to do, &c.," I make up 
my mind to do it at once. Here comes 
the rosiest little girl of the morning, with 
grace in her movement, and the flui^ of 
beauty on her cheek, so pleasing to the 
eye, ttiat with the addition of sweetness 
and purity to her language she would be= 
a littie gem. I say to her, geod morning, 
my dear Mary, **Good mawnin," is thel 
return. It gives me pain to be so abrupt, 
but I remember that I am a teacher, so I' 
suggest to her that she should say morn- 
ing, not *%iawnin.'" "0, yessum, but I 
awluz forgits." Always forget, Mary dear, 
you mean, I suppose; and as to "yessum" 
yes, ma'am is the proper word or rather 
worda^ pronouncing the ma'am neither 
emphatically nor broadly but preserving 
the same sound of a as in the word mad- 
am. Mary, you may go to your seat and 
write upon your slate a sentence contain- 
ing all the words which I have corrected 
for you, and bring them to me before the 
brder bell rings. Occupying my mind 
with reflecting upon the negligence of 
parents, and the too frequent indifference; 
of teachers, I wait for Mary to finish her, 

task. 

Now comes Sally, in her usual careless; 
at(are and lounging gait and manner. I 
remark, you seem fatigued, Sally. — 

"Shouldent wonder" answers Sally. 
^* Fve ben to work like all fury sence I 
fast got up this mornin. You'd or to be 
to our house sometime and see 'bow we 
carry on. My mother says as how a girl 
ii^t woth a cent that can't put in to hard 
work and do sunthin before she goes if) 



school." 

I begin to be alarmed lest Sally's volu- 
bility should surpass my memory, and 
am glad to see that she has suspend- 
ed long enough to take breath, and allow 
me to commence a brief critique, I se- 
lect from her remarks first the phrases 
from the slang dictionary, such as 
"shouldent wonder,*' "like all fury," "put 
in," &c., for "ben to work," I would 
say, been at work, for "be to our house," 
at our house, for "sence," since, for 
"you'd orter,^' you OJUght to, for "sun- 
thin" something, and I would not sup- 
press the sound of r in first, or in 
worthy nor the g in morning, and I would 
leayo out the "as how,*' altogether. At 
last I hint to her that there is a general 
want of modest propriety in the whole 
communicatioi\, such as might be expect- 
ed rather from boys playing at marbles 
on the side- walks than from young ladies 
at school, and giving her the same direc- 
tion as given to Mary, I betake myself to 
musing on the difficulty, and looking 
over my observations on the past to as- 
certain whether I can trace to any one 
prominent cause, the usual perversions 
of our mother tongue. 

I call up an incident Several years 
ago, I taught a select school, in a beau- 
tiful village in New England, and without 
contradiction, a village having high 
claims to privileges for intellectual cul- 
ture. Early one morning a splendid car- 
riage stopped at my door, and a lady 
with her iihree daughters alighted. All 
splendid flings are more or less a wor- 
ship for n!e, I do not know as I can tell 
why. Whether I am especially fascina- 
ted by external appearances, or whether 
every one has a right to expect that in- 
ternal worth, should everywhere corres- 
pond to outward display, I leave to be 
decided by better casuists than myself.— 

" . — —=4 
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I hope they will decide the latter, and 
slill, if things should set about whirling 
into that position, perhaps we might 
scarcely he able to recognize our associ- 
ates by their new dress. But Mrs. P. 
had other claims upon my homage. She 
wished to place her daughters under my 
instrucfcion, and she politely informed me 
that she had taken great pains to ascer- 
tain to whom she could safely confide the 
education of her daughters in the solid 
branches. A little flattery, to be sure, 
but then, the pobr teacher gets so little 
of it that she scarcely sees into the se- 
cret in a moment Well, Matty must 
have an hour for her music, Carrie for 
her dancing master, and "Ma douce pe 
tite Marie" for her French. Pity my 
poor trembling heart, how can I ever 
thrust under a foundation 8oUd enough 
to support such an ornamental structin-e? 
The current of my fears was slightly 
changed, however, when the mother re- 
marked that she wished I would "teach 
them * Whelpley's Compound.* " 

The carriage rolled away, and as <he 
gilded equippage glittered and flashed in 
the morning rays I gathered up my cour- 
age for my task, and said somewhat 
sooihbigly to myself^ ^aZi is not gold that 
shines.'^ , 

But I see that Mary and Sally have 
finished tHeir slate exercises, and are 
now prepared to read. They have 
filled up and drawn out to learned length 
all the unjustifiable suppressions and 
contractions whicA they read in so stiff 
and formal a manner, that I feel obliged 
to say that, though the organs of speech 
must truly embrace, and distinctly artic- 
ulate, every consonant sound, still eu- 
phony requires a great variety, both as to 
fiilness and quantity, m the emission of 
vocal sounds. 

Poor Sally looks serious a moment, 



but soon resumes-^' Well, *taint no use 
try in to learn me nothin, for our folks 
says I talk grammar already jest like a 
schoolma'am., but you seem to think t 
never shall git red of my *glang gram- 
mar,* as you call it." 

Now, dear fiiends, if you have the 
courage to classify and correct all the 
errors of Sally's last vociferation, with 
the least hope of ever improving her, I 
hope you will do so, and I am sure the 
angel spirits of all the lexicographers 
since the days of Queen Anne, will whis' 
perjoyatyour success; but asform^, 
I am so much more affected by the diflS- 
culty presented in the want of corres- 
ponding home influences, that I feel at 
present, as to my own prospect of succ^s, 
very much like the frog in the well, who 
hopped lip two feet every day, and fell 
back three every night. b. f. 



[For the Jotirnal of Education. 
GRAMMATICAL MISTAKES, AND THE 
MEAyS OF CORilECTING tHEM. 



Truly a Herculean task presents itself 
in the work of correcting the grammati- 
cal errors which so distort our language, 
making it a living memento of BabeK — 
And it demands a large proportion of 
school labor to prevent gross violations 
of philological principles: and hence it 
is a question of no small moment, how 
this can be most effectually accomplished. 

The first means which suggests itself, 
is, establishing Home Missionary Socie- 
ties, for this would be sapping the nox- 
ious weed at its roots. But who shall be 
commissioned with acknowledged author- 
ity to enter the private home circle to 
subvert long established usages ? None 
but the efforts of sonie loved inmate wo*d 
be deemed unobtrusive. The little child 
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in its innocent love of truth, can best re- 
prove sin and rekindle pure aspirations. 
He must be the pioneer in this cause. — 
School discipline must prepare him for 
the work. Upon the teacher then rests 
the responsibility of improving or rather 
redeeming our language from the gross 
perversions which so mar its beauty. — 
Let him be faithful and delay not Com- 
mence in the highest department — the 
Prima/ry. As the children gather in 
groups to relate the wondrous stories 
they have learned, or to pursue their 
plays, listen to the manner of expression. 
Unobserved by them, note the inharmo- 
nious construction of their sentences. At 
some time during the day call out that 
little group and ask the one who commit- 
ted the first error a question whose an- 
swer will involve the same mistake. Then 
let him think if he can answer it in any 
other way, and if he succeeds in getting 
it right, put the two expressions on the 
board and let him decide which is the 
better, and let them all write the one 
which is right. Let Charley, when he 
goes home tell his mother what a mistahe 
be made, and that, now, he knows how 
to speak that tJwught right, and thus he 
will correct that at home, where, proba- 
bly, he first learned it How many such 
commissions could we give each day ? — 
As many as pupils, if the teacher's skill 
can awaken all to think and be interest- 
in this subject 

Li the Primary and Secondary Depart- 
ments, the correction of most mistakes 
will have to depend on the pupil's ear. 
But, even here, the child can and should 
be taught that there is a proper way of 
making sentences, and his ear will soon 
distinguish the euphony of a correct sen- 
tence. 

For older classes, who have been long 
accustomed to using faulty expressions, 
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it is of little use to suggest more graceful 
forms without showing how their style 
violates principles. As well might we 
expect to kill a tree by lopping off its 
branches. They must study the con- 
struction of sentences, see that the part^ 
have certain relations to each other and 
what those relations are, and how the 
faulty use of language violates those re- 
lations, and the remedy will suggest it- 
self. Take as an illustration, "It is 
him," an expression used by many who 
claim considerable attainment in scholar- 
ship. Suggest, "It is he," and they 
would think you had made the mistake. — 
" It is him," sounds best to them, and 
they believe it is right. Tfhat shall be 
done? Analyze the sentence, ^^If^ is 
the subject "/« /i/m" is the predicate. 
"/«," is the copula, and " Ae" is the attri- 
bute. Rule 2nd requires the attribute to 
be in the nominative case, and so the 
pronoun must have the form of the nom- 
inative. Is not this conclusive? Let 
the erring one analyze each sentence he 
deforms, and he will soon find it is easier 
to obey than to disregard grammatical 
laws. 

Some of the most noted violations oc- 
cur in the following list of sentences: 

Every one is willing to excuse their 
own faults. 

Aint you prepared for the efltereise? 

Helen seen John when he come. 

Mary done all her sums without help. 

Falsehood and deception is what we 
should avoid. 

Mother learned me to weave: 

He had ought to be ashamed of such a 
sentence. 

Laura laid down to sleep. 

Tom sets still but Jim is pmhin. 

The pail stood in the cellar which was 
full of water. 

Which of the two is the best 
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He could not succeed though he tried 
ever so hard. 

He paid seven shillins for his cap. 

The above analytic principle it is be- 
lieved, will be found efficient in success- 
fully substituting for these uncouth ex- 
pressions correct and graceful forms. — 
The errors of pronunciation so common, 
among which are the suppression and 
change of elemental sounds, will be over- 
come by phonetic analysis. The teach- 
er's ingenuity must be taxed for the 
means of strongly impressing those 
minds whose ears have become accus- 
tomed to the perverted use of language. 
For them a Censor would be useful. The 
true use of language, its relations to re- 
finement in society and correct habits of 
thought, all that makes it a peculiar char- 
acteristic of reasonable beings, calls upon 
us to be vigilant in this department of 
our duty. e. s. 



[For the Journal of Education. J 
NATUEE OUE TEACHEE IN OEATOEY. 



All have felt the power of nature's elo- 
quence. The thunder speaks, and the 
grandeur of its utterance causes the heart 
to tremble and hope. After the sublime 
orotund from the heavens, earth gives 
gesture, and sound and silence meet — 
The birds, the trees, the grasses, and the 
shining stars, are all eloquent and teach 
ers of the true and beautiful in man's ut- 
terings. Music and oratory, which are 
twin sisters, should be studied in nature's 
sanctuary. Meekly interrogate and re- 
ceive the response, listen to the voice re- 
turned. Birds never stutter, stammer or 
crawl, and the tree and flower are erect 
and graceful. The former sing the song as 
nature directs — the latter look up to God, 
I , A child, free from the shackles^of custom 
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and the iron habits of false teachings, 
would open its mouth and talk, and grow 
large and muscular. Nature lights the 
torch to discover the jewels in her vaults. 
Society casts a shadow and the search is 
abandoned and the bearer stumbles until 
he appears worshipping the author of his 
fall. 

If nature is angry, we tremble in her 
presence because she expresses it in 
speech and movement. If sad, she weeps, 
and we too, because she appears sincere. 
If affrighted, she shrinks away, and we 
follow, convinced. If she laughs, how 
soon are we mirthful, and her joy always 
makes us gay. Carefully analyze and 
study the principle upon which this fs 
founded. 

My object in this note is to show that 
we are imperfect in our elocution^ or 
soul utterings, because we depart from 
nature. This should be so impressed 
upon the young pupil, that he will, while 
forming a style, closely watch others in 
all their expressions, and attentively lis- 
ten while creation sings. The teacher 
must possess the power to give to the el- 
ements of oratory — whatever department 
of it he may attempt to teach, all the at- 
tractiveness of sunlight, upon which the 
child is never weary in gazing. Sounds 
of language should be music, so much in 
harmony with truth, so perfect in beauty 
— that any other than a correct elocution 
will be as impossible as the madness of a 
star. A. A. 6. 

Waukesha, Wis, 



[For the Journal of ]:duM,tlD&. 
ITINEEAEY, {ConelutUd,} 



During my stay in Jacksonville, I had 
the pleasure of visiting all the State In- 
stitutions located there. An hour during 
religious services, was spent in the Chap- 
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el Qf the Insane Asylum. The services 
of the day were conducted by Dr. Stur- 
tevant, the able President of the Illinois 
College, who is their regular Chaplain. — 
Perfect stillness reigned throughout the 
exercises, which consisted in singing, 
prayer, and a short extemporaneous ad- 
dress. Oxilj the more quiet are allowed 
to attend upon this service, but to sit 
there, as I did, during the service, would 
convince any one that there is a religious 
element in man, which even insanitj^ it- 
self cannot wholly overturn or efface. — 
The gentlemanly Superintendent, Dr. Mc- 
Farland, formerly of the N. II. Asylum, 
well understands this, for, to use his own 
language, " Even an Insane Asylum with- 
out religious worship, is a God-forsalen 

A subsequent visit to the Asylum upon 
a week day gave me an opportunity of 
seeing the patients as they are. Their 
number is something over 200, of all ajres. 
The whole building seems to be kept in 
perfect Order, and yet the Superintendent 
is Physician, and Steward, and Farmer, 
and still finds time to devote to other 
pursuits, as a look at a Corn-Planter of 
his invention, convinced me. By the 
way* Mr. Editor, can you account for one 
fact, which, perhaps you have observed, 
that the insanity of the West is of a dif- 
ferent type from that of the East? The 
patients are much more subdued and 
quiet in their manner. Dr. McFarland 
said that he was constantly under the ne- 
cessity of exciting western patients while 
those of the East needed constant re- 
straint, though the apparent cause of the 
insanity might be the same, Illinois 
may well be satisfied with the manage- 
ment of her Insane, t wish it were in 
my power to say the same of the Asylum 
I for that class of unfortunates, who, hav- 

I ing sound minds, can receive and impart 

II information only through the fingers — 
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the Deaf and Dumb. From some cause, 
to me unknown, that Institution was in 
a very low state. Out of some 125 pu- 
pils, who were members of it less than a 
year since, only 27 were under instruc- 
tion at the time of my visit, and they gen- 
erally of the poorer and less intereisting 
class. They were without a Superin- 
tendent^ Mr. Officer, whose praise was in 
the mouth of all, having left the Asylum 
a short time previous. Our own state 
has secured the services of a brother of 
Mr. 0., in all respects a worthy man, as 
the testimony of his acquaintances at 
Jacksonville goes to show. May he long 
be spared the disgrace of a merely Tiom- 
in at Deaf Mute Asylum. With the 
Blind it is far otherwise. Dr. Rhodes, 
an amiable and highly cultivated gentle- 
man, has charge of a large mumber of 
cheerful and well cared for pupils, l^eat- 
ness reigns there ^ and all her attendants, 
good order, cheerfulness and good health 
are never strangers. It seemed to me 
that pupils could scarcejy ask for apleas^ 
anter home j if they could, they would 
certainly ask long in vain. Pleasant is 
the memory of my visit to that Asylum. 
A large class were feeling their way thro* 
the intricate problems of Euclid, with 
evident satisfaction and delight Others 
were engaged in Bead Work, in the mak- 
ing of Brushes and Brooms. One hour 
each day is given to drilling a class in 
Insttumental Music. A band ""of some 
ten or twelve performed some very diffi- 
cult Opera Music with great taste and 
good time. 

Let no one visit Jacksonville without 
spending some time in these State Insti- 
tutions, and learn by observation what is 
being done for the unfortunates of our 
race. J. L. p* 



An ignorant man resembles a hemlock 
which is dead at the top. 
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[From Annie Shipton's ** Whippers in the Palms-' 
WORDS. 



Oh, never say a careless Word 

Hath not the power to pain ; 
The shaft may ope some hidden wound, 

That closes not aj^ain. 
Weigh well those li<;ht-winged messengers; 

God marked your heedless Word, 
And with it, too, the falling tear. 

The heart pang that it stirred. 

Words! what are Words? A simple Word. 

Hath spells to call the tears, 
That long have lain a sealed fount, 

Unclosed through mournful years. 
Back from the unseen sepulchre, 

A Word hath summoned forth 
A form — that hath its place no moro 

Among the things of Earth. 

Words — ^beed them well; some whispered 
one 

Hath yet a power to fling 
A shadow on the brow ; the Soul 

In agony to ring ; 
A name — forbidden, or forgot, 

That sometimes, unawares, - 
Murmurs upon our wakening lips, 

And mingles in our prayers. 

Oh, Words! — sweet Words! A blessing 
comes 
Softly from kindly lips ; 
Tender, endearing tones, that break 

The Spirit's drear eclipse. 
Oh, are there not some cherished tones 

In the deep heart enshrined. 
Uttered but once — they passed — and left 
A track of light behind. 

Words ! — what are Words? Ah, knowest 
thon not 

The household names of love ? 
The thousand tender memories 

That float their graves above ? 
Long buried by the world's cold tread. 

Yet mid the crowd they rise. 
And smile, as Angel-guests would smile, 

With gentle, earnest eyes. 
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LETTER OF HON. HENRY S. RANDALL. 



Cortland Village, New York. > 
July 31st, 1800. J 

Hon, A, Constant ine Barry, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction : 
Dear Sir : Yours of 14th reached me 
to-day. My opinion is clear and decided 
that the most perfect system of public in- 
struction which can be devised in this 
country, is that which for a time prevail- 
ed in this state, viz : a town superinten- 
dent in each town ; one or more county 
superintendents in each county — (say 
one for each Assembly district) — and a 
state superintendent. You are undoubt- 
edly aware of the duties of these several 
oflScers under our system, and the legal 
powers and judicial jurisdiction that was 
conferred on them. The last (which I be- 
lieve has not been imitated by several 
states which imitated the mere form of 
having officers called by their names) 
was, if not the most important feature 
of the whole, at least that one without 
which all the rest amounted to compar- 
atively nothing. You must clothe your 
school officers with authority if you 
wish them to have weight in the commu- 
nity and be looked up to ; and then again, 
there can be no such thing as success- 
ful schools where any quarrelsome man 
in the state can plunge a school district 
into contention and litigation in the ordi- 
nary courts of law. Our laws did not 
prevent an aggrieved party in very many 
cases from going to a court of law. 

But it opened another class of courts 
to him where there were no lawyers, no 
costs or fees, and no wire drawn technic- 
alities ; in short, where a man familiar 
with schools, and who ought to be famil- 
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iar with itohotrl Uws^-who ought to be 
above local excitemcaits and paltry pre- 
judices — acted as a judge, a jury — a court 
of conciliation — ^a court of law, a court of 
equity, and finally, as a firm and sensi- 
h\e friend of all the parties 7 Our coun- 
ty superintendents answered to a coun- 
ty court, and the few appeals that went 
up from their decisions, went to the State 
Superintendent, who in school cases, (com- 
menced before a County Superintendent, 
or before himself,) answered to a court of 
appeals. 

In our State he was and is an officer 
within his jurisdiction, the most absolute 
known to our laws. No legislature, per- 
haps, would ever at once,and directly have 
(x>nferrcd such powers. It grew gradu- 
ally out of circumstances, and out of the 
9ece(tsity of the case — unless the schools 
were to be swamped by litigation, and un- 
less the vast machinery necessary to car- 
ry on neariy 12000 schools, and to annu- 
ally pay from the public treasurer over a 
million of dollars, was to be left to fall 
into irregularity and inefficiency. And 
never have our people complained of the 
high and summary powers of the State 
Superintendent. In the few questions 
evtr raised on the subject, they have in- 
variably stood by him. Indeed, I hardly 
now recollect an instance of such a ques^ 
tion getting to any extent before the pub- 
lic, unless in the case of my decision, in 
the case of Quigley vs. Gifford, (on the 
subject of compelling Catholic children 
to read the version of the Bible used by 
Protestants, and to attend Protestant re- 
ligious services.) 

This is a question on which so much 
sensitiveness exists in the public mind, 
that my decision called out a few public 
murmurs, but the newspapers of the 



and sustained me triumphantly. Our 
State superintendent always has the flood- 
tide of public sympathy in Ws favor — 
and he must decide outrageously not to 
have the entire community at his side. 

I don't remember, and have no statis- 
ticle table to show, before me, how many 
cases were appealed antitially from the 
county officers to the state superinten- 
dent, while we had county superinten- 
dent,. (The latter office was abolished 
before I became state superintendent) I 
know however they were very few. I can 
speak for this county, for the two terms 
in which I held its superintendency. There 
was not a single case appealed during 
those two terms. Nay, there was scarce- 
ly a case carried out in form before me. — 
When 1 found one was arising, I always 
asked the parties to wait until I could 
come on the ground and talk with them 
face to face on the subject In nineteen 
cases out of twenty they assented to this, 
and I have not a single case in recollec- 
tion where I failed to settle the matter to 
the comparative, and frequently to th« 
entire satisfaction of all. I presume this 
was very much the same over the entire 
state. I would not give a farthing for a 
system where the officers are not armed 
with proper powers. I do not mean the 
mere power of advising, (if that can be 
called a power,) but with authority to en- 
force, by removals from, office, by with- 
holding the public money, &c. It is the 
sheet anchor of any efficient system. 

Our county superintendency operated 
admii-ably. No intelligent man will now 
deny this. When the law first went into 
effect that very able man, John C. Spen- 
cer, was superintendent Through his ef- 
ficient deputy, Mr. Samuel S. Randall, he 
solicited able and public spirited men 



State, almost in a body, without reference throughout the state to become candidates 

Many a 




to any party or sect, rushed to my defense for the local superintendencies. 
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man did so, and was elected, (by the su 
pervisors,) who "would not have looked 
at" what many at the time would have 
considered much more important officers, 
Many of them were or had been teachers, 
but they were not a band of opinionated, 
crotchetty pedagogues ; they were of gen 
era! information — of knowledge of the 
world — of standing. They were not men 
who could be sunk down into agents and 
puffers for book publishers ! Two dollars 
a day (and no margin for "roast beef,") 
paid their horse hire, and for their time 
and efforts they found their pay in the 
good which they daily saw themselves ac 
complishing ! Oh, sir, I look back with 
delight to a period of my life when I was 
facing storms, breaking through winter 
drifts, going without regular meals, to 
bear what I may term the missionary 
cross among the hills and valleys of this 
country. 

How the "new officer" was dreaded 
at his first approach by fossil school mas- 
ters and jealous town officers ! They 
had some occasion to dread him. I re- 
member well my first visit to the town 

of to examine teachers. That was 

before we had town superintendents, and 
while we had three commissioners and 
three inspectors in each town. In the 
town o f these were all my political 

and personal friends, and therefore came 
out very cordially to meet me at the ex- 
amination. They were the leading men 
of the town ; two of them decidedly its 
magnates. One of the magnates had a 
daughter, and another a sister, to be ex- 
amined. Both of the young ladies had 
taught for several seasons, and were not 
aware that it was necessary for them to 
think of looking over their studies or 
"brightening up" for the examination. — 
Their father's and brother's friend — ^the 
man whom their fathers and brothers 
had supported for office — ^reject them ? — 



The idea was preposterous ! I prolonged 
the examination half an hour revolving 
bitterly in my own mind how I should 
perform my duty with any degree of 
grace. Seeing no way to do this, I final- 
ly shut my eyes and took the leap. I re- 
jected the entire class. Had a stunning 
clap of thunder broke from that clear 
April sky, there would not have been 
such a momentary look of surprise. The 
next instant mortification and wounded 
feelings filled the room with sobs. I es- 
caped ; but then I had accepted an invi- 
tation to take tea and stay over night 
with magnate number one. Here was a 
new trial. I marched over, as cool (just 
about) as a soldier mounting "the deadly 
imminent breach," with Hyder Ali or a 
Russian garrison on the other side. We 
got down to the tea table. The Squire 
evidently had a terribly choking sensa- 
tion about the throat. Finally he tho't 
he must relieve his mind, and he said — 

"Randall, what did you reject 

for ?" At that moment entered 

the room, with eyes redder than another 
Niobe's. Said I, "You hear your father's 
question , can you answer it for me?" — 
"I suppose, sir, because I was not quali- 
fied," was the reply. "Exactly," said I, 
"Squire, be good enough to pass me the 
bread?" 

The next morning and two 

other rejected and dejected ones were 
started off by their parents for the acad- 
emy. I told them I thought with two or 
three weeks of rubbing up, they would 
"pass muster." But no, they had made 
up their minds that they would be behold- 
en to no man's lenity in future. They 
went to the academy. They staid until 
they became polished scholars and on two 
of them I aftenvards conferred state cer- 
tificates, as teachers of the highest grade 
of attainment and practical skill. Now 
for the moral of this anecdote. I know i 
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people look coolly at the matter a few 
years — investigate, without being thrown 
into the position of combatants — ^and 
then the "sober second thought'^ will be 
heard. If that second thought says re- 
store^ then restore it will be ; if it says 
the contrary, we cannot help ourselves, 
and must submit In my last annual re- 
port, at the close of 1853, I submitted my 
individual views in favor of the restora- 
tion of the County Superintendency, but 
still advised the legislature to wait a lit- 
tle longer, as no where is excited popular 
controversy so fatal as in our schools. — 
I have little doubt the office will be re- 
stored within two or three years. If I 
were in a State, where the question was 
an open one, I should most assuredly 
press the establishment of the office.. — 
State, Assembly district, and town Su- 
perintendents, with proper powers and 
duties, constitute infinitely the best sys- 
tem, and if the results are to be taken 
into view, the cheapest one. There is no 
economy in saving a dollar to each head 
of a family per annum by a system of 
schools in which it will take ten years 
for his children to procure the amount 
of education which they ought to obtain 
in five. If I could have my choice, and 
wafi obliged to give up either, the county 
or town superintendency, I would give 
up the latter. To do all the school bu- 
siness of a county, (I should rather say 
Assembly district, for a county gives no 
idea of size or number of population,) 
would make one man too much of a 
drudge, but out of a whole Assembly dis 
trict, you could always, if the appointing 
power was exercised discreetly, get a well 
qualified man and then something would 
be done to good purpose. Under the 
other system you cannot be at all sure 
that what is done in many towns will be 
done to good purpose. And a county 
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officer would cost less than one for each 
town. 

I have given you my views at extraor- 
dinary length for me, crowded as I am at 
present with other objects. But one can- 
not but feel a deep interest when he 
thinks of the importance of your great 
new 'western commonwealth starting 
right in their educational career, and he 
does not feel at liberty to decline to 
throw his " mite of opinion into the scale 
where it is asked for. I have written 
with running pen, and you must take my 
wheat, if I bring any, with a good deal of 
chaff. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Henky S. Randall. 

« : 

TO DISTRICT BOARDS. 

The first number of the Journal con- 
tained a circular issued by this Depart- 
ment, calling attention to the list of re- 
commended Text Books, and also to the 
law regulating the adoption of the same. 

Section 40 of the School Laws reads 
as follows : 

"The Board in each school district 
shall have power und^r the advice of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction^ 
to determine what school and Text Books 
shall be used in the several branches 
taught in the schools of such district^' 

The evident design of the Law, in this 
section, and of other sections, touching 
the same point, was, and is, to secure the 
co-operation on the part of school offi- 
cers, in the introduction of a uniform se- 
ries of Text Books throughout the State, 
which is greatly to be desired. While 
presenting this, our view of the intent of 
the law, we disclaim any wish or inten- 
tion to forc6y arbitrarily, as has been 
charged, our recommendation upon Dis- 
trict Boards, or the people. We only 
ask you to examine the reconmiendation 
with imbiassed minds, and to decide ao- 
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cording to the difctates of an enlightened 
judgment, giving to the advice of the 
Superintendent only that weight and au- 
thority, to which, under the lawj it is 
justly entitled. 

A. CONSTANTINE BaRRT, 

Supt, Pub. Inst. 
ANNIVERSARY OF ALBION ACADEMY. 

The second Anniversary of Albion 
Academy was held on the 18th ult, arid 
we learn that the occasion was interest- 
ing and profitable. 

The exercises consisted of Essays, Dec- 
lamations, Singing and Addresses. — 
Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following : 

Eesohedy That we have listened with 
great pleasure to the productions of the 
students, and regarded them as indicating 
much care and ability in their prepara- 
tion, as containing sound and vigorous 
thoughts, as deserving our commenda- 
tion for their high toned, moral and reli- 
gious sentiments, and as reflecting credit 
upon those presenting them for their 
graceful and animated delivery. 

Beaolved, That the exercises of the 
day manifested the unwearied exertions 
and judicious management of the Princi- 
pal and his associate teachers, in con- 
ducting the Institution the past year. 

Resol/oed^ That we render our thanks 
to the choir of the Academy fpr the in- 
teresting music which they have dis- 
coursed so admirably upon the present 
occasion. 

Eesohedy That our thanks are due to 
the citizens of Albion and the students of 
the Academy, for their hospitality in 
providing liberally for this large Assem- 
bly so excellent a dinner. 

Besolved, That we recommend confi- 
dently to the community at large the In 
stitution whose anniversary we have this 
day attended, as worthy of their patron- 
age and support. 

The Principal, Thos. R. Williams, is 
doing a good work in Albion, and is de 
serving of what he is receiving, — the ap- 




proval of the community in whidh he is 
laboring. The next term will commence 
on the 2nd of September. 



STARTLING IGNORANCE. 

The Baltimore Patriot has the follow- 
ing with reference to the state of educa- 
tion in Maryland : 

*' Too long has Maryland been remiss 
in providing for the intellectual wants of 
the poorer classes of her population ; and 
to prove this beyond controversy, we 
propose to recapitulate a few startling 
facts. 

There are within the limits of the State 
according to the last census, seventeen 
thousand native white adults, and three 
thousand four hundred and fifty-one for- 
eigners — making in the aggregate, twen- 
ty thousand eight hundred and fifteen 
persons — who can neither read nor write. 
Scattered over eight counties of the Stat^ 

with an aggregate white population of 
about eighty thousand — there are but 
fourteen public schools, averaging about 
thirty -four pupils to each school There 
are, of course, some private schools in 
these counties, but the entire number of 
children attending school, all does not 
average more than one child to each fam- 
ily of seven persons. 

The head of every third family thro'- 
out the State can neither read nor write. 
More than ten thousand men exercise the 
right of sufirage in Maryland who are ut- 
terly unable to read the names of the 

candidates for whom they vote. 

• 

The Cobner-Stones. — John Adams 
once remarked that New England had 
four institutions, any one of which would 
have led to national independence. — 
These were the popular form of her 
churches, the town meeting, the volun- 
teer militia, and the free school 
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EDUCATE THE PERCEPTIVE FACUL- 
TIES. 



TO much time is devoted to words — too 
little to things. Every primary school 
should be supplied with objects, as well as with 
books. In most schools the mind of the child 
iB most carefully guarded against all ideas of 
the external world. Not one primary school 
in ten oontaius anything calculated to develop 
the perceptive faculties. 

We seem to be ignorant of the fact that it is 
by exercising the senses that the germs of in- 
tellect are aroused. The child has mind— that 
mind becomes active as it cognizes qualities of 
matter. We do not say that matter causes 
mental activity, but that the senses form the 
medium through which mind is aroused, and 
that the senses can only be exercised by con- 
tact with material things. 

Nature has implanted an irrepressible de- 
tire in the child to know. Hand him a sea- 
thell; see him handle it; his tiny finger must 
explore every nook ; see him look at it ; he 
throws it from him to get a better view of it; 
^is hcmd and eye are both fully employed ; this 
irill not suffice ; he must test its qualities by 
another sense ; see the vain effort to introduce 
it into his inouth. He finds full employment 
for three senses, perchance a fourth — the sense 
of trneU — ^is appealed to in vain ; he puts it to 
his ear ; now see the delight flood his face, as 
he enjoys the exercises of three senses at the 
same time. "Will he exchange this for the de- 
finition of a letter ? Does he care what an ex- 
clamation point is now? Not he. He will 
question his plaything until he is lulled to 
aleep by the lullaby of its murmuring. See as 
his eyelids close, how his little hands cling to 
his teacher, and watch the smile that plays up 
and down his face, as he dreams of a sweet song 
that a tairj sung for him. Has he ^ot been at 
aehool? 

Hand him a flower, a pebl)le, anythii^g ; he 
will, with childish delight, separate it into 
parts, arrange them, re-arrange them, and toil 
for hours. 




Now we would apply this. Ought not a 
portion of each recitation to consist of the 
study of objects ? Ought not every teacher of 
email children prepare himself for this reci- 
tation ? Ought he not to have at hand speci- 
mens of various natural objects? We would say, 
read the lesson previously, and if allusions are 
made to material things, if possible, have them 
at hand. Let the children see the violet^ that 
is used as the emblem of modesty ; let them 
handle it; tell them where it grows; show 
them its glossy petals; speak of Him, who 
painted them ; teach them to reach in thought 
to Him who made all that is beautiful; tell 
them that the earth is beautiful, with its rain- 
bows and golden-hued clouds, but that to love 
each other, to love parents and the Good Being 
that made the violets and all beside, is more 
beautiful than aught beside. The transition 
from things to ideas is an easy one. Our ideal 
of a teacher would be, a person who could, ener- 
getically, perseveringly, pystematioally and 
lovingly pursue the course hinted at, day by 
day. To do this, a teacher must find " Ser- 
mons in stones, books in the running brooks, 
and good in every thing." But unless he does 
this, we must question his fitness as an instruc- 
tor of children. The reason that many consid- 
er the position of a teacher in a primary school 
inferior, is, they have no true idea of it. Th^ir 
ideal of a teacher of children is a sad object to 
contemplate. But we would question the fit- 
ness of a person to teach any school, who finds 
no pleasure in teaching a primary school. Why 
should a person, surrounded by minds upon 
which every act makes an impression, talk 
about not finding room for the exercise of mind, 
or the use of knowledge ? We apprehend, that 
were the true cause of the lack of interest 
known, it would be found to be, not the pos- 
session of knowledge, but the w<^i^^ of it. 

We would infer, from the foregoing remarks^ 
that the teacher of a primary school needs — 

1st — A mind well disciplined, and stored with 
useful knowledge. 

2nd — A love for the study of material objects, 
and a correct understanding of the relation 
between the senses and the intellect. 

3d — A patient, hopeful nature, that is wil- 
ling to labor for the good of the young, for no 
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otber reward than that necessarily connected 
with well-doing. 

4th — A love of truth, deep and abiding. — 
Such a love for it as will hum out vanity, 
pride and envy, and kindle into enthusiapm. 

6th — A love for, and an appreciation of, 
beautiful things-~we mean a taste, refined and 
cultivated. 

6th — A deep sense of responsibility to God, 
|tnd of dependeijce on " IJira. Christ was a 
model teacher. 



LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 



A teacher's opinions will modify the success 
of his efforts. No one can accomplish that 
which he deems impossible. Any one can 
perform what he believes possible. A strong 
faith in the perfectibility of human nature, 
should characterize every teacher. By this, I 
mean nothing more than the belief that the 
human soul is limitless in its capacity for de- 
velopment, with truth as a means, and that, 
wherever there is a human mind, there, may 
the seed of truth be sown, with the assurance 
that it will grow. 

TVe often expect too little. We have lit- 
tle faith. Our calling has a tendency to lead 
the mind to dwell more upon the faults than 
the virtues of human nature. We have pa- 
rental indifference to contend with. Truths 
that glow with importance to us, scarcely at- 
tract a moment's »ttention from those whom 
they most nearly concern. Our most disin- 
terested efforts are often misrepresented.^ 
Those whom we sought to benefit, are found 
to bte most bitter in their enmity. A thousand 
things annoy us day by day. A pleasant 
school is often the exception instead of the 
rale. We are so much engaged in details that 
we often fail to see things as parts of a whole. 
We see the clouds and forget the sunshine be- 
yond. Bilt much mby be done to counteract 
this tendency. 

We should accustom ourselves to seek for 
thoseJbuds of excellence, which we may warm 
into life by care. There are germs in the hu- 
man h6art that need only the rain and sun- 
shine to blossom as the rose. 8hun a distrust- 
A ful spirit. Distrust is the night-shade under 



which no beautiful plants can grow. We shall 
find much promotive of this feeling in our pu- 
pils, but we may counteract it by seeking for 
other than vicious characteristics. The human 
heart is a harp — its strings are tuneless, but 
the hidden soul of harmony will return, as the 
master hand touches it, or the breeze of kind- 
ness sweeps over it. 

We are often impatient. If we fail to notice 
the effects we anticipated, we blame our pupils, 
whereas the fault is probably in ourselves. It 
may be admitted as a general truth, that there 
is something good in every child. In a ma" 
jority the good preponderates. We then have 
much to encourage us. To make a child bet- 
ter, we must love him. If we cannot do this 
we cannot become his teacher. If we can 
find nothing around which affection can twine, 
we have no mission to teach him. 

We would suggest that there is not enough 
of positive moral instruction in our schools. — 
When we say thou shalt not steal, we do not 
say thou ahalt love thy neighbor. The atheis- 
tic dogma, that school is merely for intellectual 
culture, ought to be scouted by every teacher. 

A portion of every day ought to be set apart 
for moral instruction in our primary schools ; — 
and the teacher will find his richest rewards in 
the results of an earnest, trusting effort to make 
his pupils better. A quickened conscience 
seems to affect every part of the mind. Would 
we make our pupils strong, intellectually, we 
shall find it for their interest, and our own, to 
commence by making them strong, morally. 



A CoNVEiTTioK of Superintendents of 
Lunatic Asylums was held, during last month, 
at Cincinnati. A more importantsubject could 
not engage the attention of educators, than the 
proper treatment of the insane. Much has 
been done within the last half century toward 
restoring this cl&ss to society JEuid happiJieaB. 
but much yet remains to be done. 



HiaHLT Pbopbk.— The School Board of 
Watertown, lately allowed the Teackers, em- 
ployed by them, to attend ^e Bdaeatlottal 
Convention held in the county ofJeSvnon, and 
de&ayed their expenses. This is right ma weU 
as liber<U and is worthy of imitation. 
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Wisconsin State Teachers' Association. 
—The Fourth Annual Meeting of the W. S. T. 
A., will be held at Beloit on Wednesday, 20th 
of August next. The friends of education 
throughout the State are urged to attend. — 
Business of the utmost importance to our edu- 
oational interests will naturally come before 
the Association for consideration. Teachers 
should exert themselves to awaken an interest 
in the different parts of the State, which shall 
be exhibited by a large attendance. It is to 
the Teachers of the State that we must look for 
the elevation of our schools, and the education 
of the youth of the State. Nothing thorough 
and far-reaehing can be done without that sys- 
tematic effort contemplated by the Association. 
We hope to see every county in the State rep- 
resented. 

Arrangements will be made with the Rail- 
road Companies of the State, to carry those 
wishing to attend the Convention for half-fare. 
We are requested to state that the citizens of 
Beloit will extend their usual hospitality to al^ 
teachers who may be In attendance. 

The session will commence at 10 o'clock A. 
M., on the 20th of August. J. L. Pickard, 
Pres. of the Association, will deliver the open- 
ing address. D. Y. Kilgore, of Madison, will 
read a paper on " The Nature of a Good Edu- 
cation" W. Van Ness, of Fond du Lac, will 
read a pa{)er on the " Disconnection of Super- 
iniendency and Politics" N. G. Harvey will 
read an essay on " The present state of Educa- 
tion in Wisconsin." 

Dr. Adams, of Illinois College, will deliver 
an address in the evening. A. -C. Spicer will 
read a paper. Other persons will address the 
Association, due notice of which will be given. 
Besides Addresses, there will be discussions 
and reports of importance. Among subjects 
that will come up for consideration may be 
mentioned Normal Schools and Reform Schools. 



Sh>ECiAL Notice. — The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Wisconsin Teachers' Association are 
requested to meet at the Bushnell House, Be- 
loit, on Tuesday, August 19th, at 'I P. M. Oth- 
er aotive friends of educ^tiop are invited to 
be present. The following are the names of 
the Executive Committee: A. J. Craig, A. C 
Spicer, E. B. Goodrich, M. P. Kinney, J. L. 
Piokard, D. Y. Kilgore, Jno. G, HoMynn. 



The following Circular from Hon. A. C. Bar- 
ry, was received too late for insertion in its ap- 
propriate place, consequently we have placed 
it in the Editorial department : 

CIRCULAR. 

Office op Supt. of Pub. Ins., ) 
Madison, July 1, 1846. J 

To Town Superintendents: — Will you 
have the kindness to communicate to this Of- 
fice between this date and the first day of No- 
vember next, a detailed statement of the con- 
dition of schools and the progress of education 
within your several jurisdictions. State what 
degree of interest is felt and manifested on the 
part of parents and others. What is the stan" 
dard of qualification of Teachers ? What are 
the branches taught in the several schools ? — 
What obstacles and embarrassments, if any, in 
the way of educational prosperity ? What is 
needed to render the schools more efficient and 
useful ? What changes, if any, in your opin- 
ion of our School Laws, or modifications of our 
School System, are required to meet the edu- 
cational wants of your town ? Whether you 
have a uniformity of Text Books in the schools 
under your supervision, and, if so, what Text 
Books are used. Any additional facts, sug- 
gestions, recommend,ations, Ac, will be gladly 
received. 

I trust you will not fail to communicate to 
this Department as above desired. The infor- 
mation sought cannot be obtained from the 
Annual Reports ; and without it we are unable 
to determine with any degree of accuracy what 
is the condition of our schools, and what the 
measure of educational prosperity in our State. 
Yours Truly, 
A. Oonstantine Barrt, 
Sup, Pub, Inst, 



Dr. Johnson applied himself to the Dutch 
language but a few years before his death. — 
Most of our merchants and lawyers of twenty- 
five, thirty and forty years of age, are obliged 
to apply to a teacher to translate a business let- 
ter written in French language, which might 
be learnt in the tenth part of the time required 
to study the Dutch; and all because they are too 
old to learn 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 

It is asserted, by trayelers, that there is no 
otiier coantrj, claiming to be civilized, whose 
public edifices, monuments, &c., are so gener- 
ally marred, and so disgustingly defaced, as 
our own. Crime may prevail more extensive- 
ly in other lands, beggary may exhibit itself in 
more disgnsting forms, but we stand alone in 
the downright, unmitigated meanneaa of mark- 
ing and polluting our public places. The '^az- 
aroni " of Southern Europe, amid all their deg- 
redation, still cherish that within them, which 
responds to the beautiful around them. The 
privilege of bedaubing fences, whittling posts, 
drawing obscene pictures on the walls of our 
public h^ls, and writing obscene expressions 
wherever the eye will probably rest upon them, 
will soon be claimed as one of our ''institu- 
tions." 

We bold teachers responsible, to some extent, 
for this disgraceful practice. We do not in- 
tend to excuse parents, but the indifference of 
parents m%j be attributed to the negligence of 
the teachers of the last generation. In many 
•f oar school-rooms may be found thesa foul 
signs, which tell so plainly the nature of the 
mind that guided the hand in making themi — 
Teachers should inculcate the most sacred re- 
gard for purity both in and out of the school- 
room. The teacher who declares his inability 
te cure the evil referred to, only shows his own 
want -of fitness for his responsible position. In 
order to remove this evil, tact is necessary. — 
Rules are ridiculous, and coercion impotent. — 
A public sentiment must be developed that 
will burn this habit out. This cannot be im- 
mediately obtained. It cannot be formed by 
formal and learned lectures. It may be ne- 
cessary to speak privately, to those least in- 
clined to violate the claims of purity and taste, 
until a nucleus is formed in the mind of the 
school, about which may gather the good 
thoughts the teacher may suggest in a public 
manner. Certainly there must be some way of 
reaching the evil. A school in which the 
claims of purity are disregarded is a curse to 
any community. The disgusting habits of the 
pupils in many of our schools absolutely pre- 
clude all progress in anything that a good 
school ought to promote. 
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Let teachers direct attention to this matter 
at once, as the most effiectual means by which 
they can iecure the necessary conditions of in- 
tellectual and moral progress. And if Httle 
else is done during the next six months, than 
to secure attention of parents and pupils to it^ 
the next generation will have cause of grati- 
tude. 

#_ 

ITEMS. 

A FINE Union School building will be com- 
pleted at Reedsburgh, Sauk Co., about the Ist 
of September. The building is 31 x 42 feet» 
and will be welUfinished. We learn that a 
first rate teacher is wanted to take charge of 
the school. 

During the past year, three new school- 
houses have been erected in Racine. The 
buildings are 40x50 feet, two stories high, and 
well finished* They cost, including lots, about 
$5000 each. They are designed to accommo- 
date the Primary and Intermediate Depart- 
ments of the city schools. The High School 
building was erected three years since, and is 
valued at about $15,000. The value of school 
property owned by the city, at present, is at 
least $35,000. 

The Kenosha Public Schools closed a pros- 
perous term on the 3d inst We understand 
that the present teachers, will, with few excep- 
tions, remain during the next year. 

Wm H. Wells, for sometime past Principal 
of one of the Massachusetts Noraial Schools, 
has been appointed City Superisitendent of 
Schools in Chicago. 

The people of Columbus are making efforts 
to erect a Female Seminary. Ten acres of 
ground have been donated, and about $2000 
have been subscribed. 

^^^ DxTRiNa the past year the number of 
children attending the Public Schools of North 
Carolina was three thousand more than during 
the i»receding year. 

The Superintendent and Teachers of the 
Madison Public Schools, recently visited the 
Racine Schools. Those visits of Teachers 
ought to be more frequent than they are. 
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State UmvERSiTy. — Courses of Lectures 
will be given, during the summer terra, on the 
following subjects : — On the Physical Sciencos, 
and their application to Agriculture and the 
Arts, daily, at 10 A. M„ by Prof. Carr; on the 
Art of Teaching, Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays, at 5 P. M., by Prof. R6ed ; and on 
Physiology, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 4 P. 
M., by Prof. Fuchs. 

These courses are open, just as they shoiild 
be, to citizens and strangers, and we doubt not 
will be of great benefit to those who hear them. 
We rejoice in these unmistakable indications of 
life in our University. 

J^* A Fiins School House will be erected 
at Oak Creek, Milwaukee Co., during the pres- 
ent summer. No better evidence could be fur 
nished of the intelligenoe and public spirit of 
the citizens of this thieving town. 



BOOK TABLE. 



*" Spraoub's Natural Philosophy.— This is a 
new work and exhibits a familiar acquaintance 
with the manipulations of Natural Philosophy. 
The folly of attempting to teach this branch 
without apparatus suitable for illustrating the 
principles, is very generally acknowledged, 
and we think this work will be found of great 
value, both as a class book and as a reliable 
guide for teachers or those wishing to purchase 
or oonstruct apparatus. The illustrations are 
tery fine and the directions for using appara- 
tns are very specific, and the principles are 
disenssed with that clearness so essential to a 
proper understanding of the subject. Pub- 
lished l>y Phillipaf Sampson & Co., No. 13, 
Winter street, Boston. 

PsNirflTLTANIA SCHOOL ArCHITECTTTRE. — 

The object of the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
in publishing this work, was to furnish the 
Districts of the State a safe guide in School 
House Architecture. The wisdom of such a 
course will be more evidoiit when we remember 
that even in our own state thousands of dollars 
areannually wasted in building inconvenient, 
iU-arranged, poorly ventillated and 111 looking 
houses. 

In this volume we liave the resttlts of eixpe- 
rienoe on the part of ieaohers and ef study on 
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the part of architects, and the liberality ttat 
has been shown by the people of the Key Stone 
State in publishing it, is worthy of all praise. 
Thomas H. Barrows, Esq., is the editor, and 
has shown himself admirably qualified to di- 
rect in this important department of the edu- 
cational movement. i 

Outlines op Universal Histobt.— 5y 
George Weber.— V^e have read this compend 
with much interest, and we think it well calcn- 
lated to awaken an interest in the pupil's mind 
and excite his zeal for inquiry. Clearness and 
animation characterize every page, and the 
care wltli which the translation from the Ger- 
man has been made, as well as the reputation 
of the American Editor, Francis Bowen of 
Harvard College, leave ns in no doubt as to tbe 
accuracy of the work. 

This is not a mere register of the events of 
history, but the materials which have been 
selected, have been arranged in historical suc- 
cession. We cheerfully commend this work to 
the attention of teachers wishing a^ood man- 
ual for private use, or a good text book for 
their schools. — Published by BickHng, Svoan 
and Brown, Boston, Mass, 

GREEifs Botany.— This work is well spoken 
of by those qualified to decide oonceming its 
merits. It consists of two parts — the Primary 
Class Book and the Analytical Class Book. — 
The former will be found suitable for the Dis- 
trict School, and the latter for the Academy 
or High BchooL-^Published by D. Appleton dh 
Co., New York. 

The Student and Schoolmate. — ^A neat 
wide awake monthly, designed for families and 
schools. Each nnmbsr contains Declamations 
and Dialogues, and is also intended for a 
monthly Class Eeader in School. — Published 
by N. A, Calkins is Co., 848 Broadway, New 
York, 



Faith. — The eye in which is doubt will 
irresolute, the arm of the doubter will hang 
powerless. It is only the calmness of truth 
that must steady the one, and the energy of 
truth that must nerve the other. Falsehood is 
perfect blindaess and perfect death. 
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(From Am. Journal of Ed. 
MPRAL EDUCATION^ 

THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING MORALS IN 
COXMOlf BCH00L8. 

•T RET. CHARLES BBO6KS, OF MEDFOBD, MASS. 



This world is our school-house : God 
is our Teacher and the Bible <^r class-book, 
and yet there are in the United States, 
two millions of children between the ages 
of 5 and 15 who receive no moral culture ; 
so numy heaChen iti the midst of Chris- 
tianity ; barbarians in the midst of civili- 
zation I Do you ask, what are wo going 
to do with this increasing army of future 
voters, who begin to think they hold the 
balance of power and are therefore pre- 
paring to take command of the country. — 
That is not the question. The question 
is, what are they going to do with us ? — 
I can find but one way of disarming the 
native savageness, and of preveYiting the 
probable futui'e venality of this mass of 
our own and foreign population ; and that 
iSj hy having a Icm that shall compel every 
child, to go to mhool^ and then hy luiving 
moral nwrtute secured to etery pupil. 

That morals should bo taught to every 
school I lake for granted. That they can 
be taught in every school I also take for 
granted; because they are' taught in hun- 
dreds of schools in the country. In the 
Kingdom of Prussia, reh'gion stands first 
in every catalogue of school-studies and it 
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is taught hi every school. In Holknd it 
is required to be taught, according to law, 
in every parish as a separate branch, and 
the clergyiben must transmit his marks of 
merit, of each ^upil, to the public school 
teacher, and those marks go to make up 
the relative rank of the pupil in that pub- 
lic school. In our country it is forbidden 
by law to teach sectarian dogmatics in 
p6blic schools ; but not forbidden to teach 
morals. The question before u3 now is, 
how can morals he most effectually taught 
in our common orputlic ScImoIs f 

Can thei'e be a more difficult pro'blem 
for solution? It confessedly stands at 
the head of perplexing questions in this 
department on account of Uie jealousy of 
different religious Sectc. I undertake it 
with extrcmest diffidence ; but without 
angling for sympathy or wasting time in 
apologies, let us to our work. 

What is it to teach morals in a school ? 
It is to impart moral ideas to children's 
minds by words ; and then, by exercise 
and example, to make those mpr^ ideas 
become active prfnciplcSi embodied i^ the 
life. The intellectual idea is first, as a 
cause ; the good life is second as an ef- 
fort. 

Under the head of morals I include all 
principles which should regulate the con- 
duct of men : viz, justice, veracit}^ tem- 
perance, industry, chastity, economy be- 
neficence, love of truth, Icive of order, con- 
scientiousness, obedience to law^ obedi- 
ence to parents, veneration of age, duties 
to brothers and sisters, duties to the 
young, to the state, to the' cause of right, 
liberty, and love. To do violence to any 
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of these principles is to do an immoral 
act ; it is to go contrary to the will of God 
and the commands of Christ. 

Having defined what is nwant hy mor- 
als, and what it is to teacfr them, the 
modtte operandi fs the next question. 

I apprehend there are four ways or 
methods by whfch these moral principles 
may be taught in the schools of the tTnited 
States. Three of these methods are di- 
rect; one indirect The indirect method 
I will mention first; and it is through 
the 

Family* If parents commu nicate mor- 
al ideas to their children's minds by fire- 
side instruction, and communicate spir- 
ritual glow to their hearts by eloquent 
goodness of life, then their children go to 
school prepared and ^willing to receive 
moral culture there, and prepared also to 
set before the school, winning lessons of 
inoral beauty. Such children become so 
many silent teachers of morals in the 
school If children receive no spiritual 
development at home, then they go to 
school with calloused hearts. In one 
sense, therefore, parents are to decide 
whether moral culture can or cannot be 
prosecuted In the school. 

Again. If parents in their families, 
will speak respectfully and affectionately 
of the teacher of their children, then 
those teachers can get hold of the minds 
and hearts of their pupils; but, if pa- 
rents speak distnistingly or contemptu- 
ously of the teachers of their children, 
then those teachers can do their children 
tery little good. Parents, therefore, 
have it in their power morally to 
Strengthen or build up the school or to 
weaken or destroy it The family is 
G6d*s primary school, introductory to the 
ptiblic school In the family everything 
ind everybody teaches. There are infi- 
nil6ly complex and indescnbable feelings, 
which there give the greatest force to 
ideas and an unconscious influence to 
conduct These manifest themselves in 
the glance of a mother^s eye, the tones of 
a father^s voice, and the manner of a 
faithful fHend. It is this mysterious 
something, which is all around us like an 
atmosphere, that truly and permanently 
6hapto yonthfiil character. The children 
think the family thoughts, catch the&m- 
•ily nSanners^ and follow the family aims ; 
thus carryinl^ the family morals into die 
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school'honse, as the grinder of aromatic 
seeds carries with him wherever be goes, 
the fragrance of his workshop. 

My first i0ode, therefore, of seenring 
moral teaching in the school, is to secure 
it in the family. 

The second method of teaching morals 
in schools, h hy the voiee and example of 
the teacher. This method is direct The 
vrhole practical philosophy of the school 
system may be summed up in these eight 
words, ^^as is the Teacher, so is the 
schooi*' The nineteenth century de- 
mands a higher type of teachere; teach- 
ers who are more than a match for the 
intense mental activity of the age, and 
who can more than master its tyrannous 
selfishness. The 1 9th century imperious- 
ly demands, also, that ill e* high and sa- 
cred office of teacher should* be made a 
Jixed profession^ and that school instruc- 
tors should be as fully prepared for their 
duties as the clergyman fs for his. Teach- 
ers, teachers, yes, I say teachers have an 
inconceivable and paramount agency in 
shaping the destinies of the world. If 
the question be put to me, — which is the 
most important to the higheft and most 
durable interests of society, viz ; to have 
a competent pulpit orator for 1000 grown 
up persons, or to have a competent school 
teacher for the children of those }000 
persons, I answer, that in my judgment 
it is the most important to have the com- 
petent teacher ; inasmuch as the founda- 
tion and walls of a building are more 
important, on the whole, than its finish 
or its furniture. We have reached a pe- 
riod of the world when society needs 
whole men ; men, whose physical, intel- 
lectual and moral powers have been de- 
veloped in their natural order, proper 
time and due proportion ; men, in whom 
each of these powers occupies the exact 
place in the grown-up ehiiraeter^ which 
God ordained in the infant constitutiofi. 
How can we have such men except by 
the early unfolding of their various pow- 
ers? I say ea/rly. This* work must be 
commenced as soon as reason dawns and 
conscience speaks. What so necessair 
as competent teachers of the young mind, 
and competent guides of the young heart! 
It is competent teachers^ therefore, that 
I would use for inculcating moral truth 
and Christian virtue in our common 
schools* A stupid) unfaithiVd and Ticions 
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teacher, in a compftny of innocent chil- 
dren, is what the serpent was in Para- 
dise. 

It comes then to this, — ^that, if we hare 
accomplished, purposely prepared, faith- 
ful and Christain teachers in our schools 
we can have and certainly sTiall have 
morality taught in them, both by precept 
and example. If we have not such 
teachers, we have no right to expect such 
mstruction. As is the teacher, so is the 
school. Nothing can be truer. Compe- 
tent teachers, whose learning is sanctified 
by piety, and whose characters are all ra- 
diant with love, will assuredly impart 
their nobility of soul to their pupils. — 
Their spiritual magnetism will go out 
from them whenever innocent childhood 
presents itself as a conductor. Such 
teachers will unconsciously throw into 
the daily lessons some moral suggestion, 
moral hmt, moral maxim, or moral query 
— thus giving moral polarity to every 
thing. Morals will thus act the part in 
the daily instruction, which oxygen acts 
in the atmosphere; ins&nnhly mixed 
with other ingredients, yet the life of 
them all. Such teachers will be consis- 
tent They will strive to be what they 
teach ; and thus throw over all their in- 
struction the beautiful illustrations of 
their own example. 

Now it is very plain, that such teach- 
ers, who project themselves into the mo- 
tives and affections of their pupils, will 
gradually, but insensibly, become a rule, 
a conscience, aye, a Bible to them. The 
sight of such an instructor will be to them 
as the beauiy of holiness; because they 
know his heart is moved by generous im- 
jpulses, and his life governed by lofty 
principles. In one sense he represents 
God to them. Such a teacher knows 
tiiat our earthly life and our immortal 
hopes are intended to form character, and 
that character does not come of mathe- 
matics and logic, so much as from the 
daily exercise of the intellectual and mor- 
al faculties united, and from the daily 
practice of good deeds. When he reads 
the Sacred Scriptures each morning (and 
no school should ever be opened without 
reading them), he will select those parts 
svhich will most readily attract juvenile 
curiosity and most seriously impress 
youthful Hearts. When he leads in their 
devotions (uid this service should always 
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follow the reading of God*s holy word), 
he will take great pains to pray like a 
child, and not like a man ; and m all re- 
ligious services he will be specially moved 
by brevity aT>d humiliation, bv earnest- 
ness and simplicity to touch the deepest 
fountain of feeling in his pupilk. By 
this reading of the Scriptures and offering 
of prayer he will tench them that they 
should begin everything with God ; that 
they should never plan what they dare 
not ask him to aid, and never do what 
they may not ask him to approve. Over 
the school-room door of one of the Nor- 
mal Schools in Germany are these three 
words, "Pray and Work." This com- 
mand our Christain teacher would Obey, 
and persuade his pupils to obey. Thus 
he would make morality permeate all 
true culture, and seize every little inci- 
dent whereby he could expand the idea 
of right or deepen the love of truth. I 
say, that the teacher who is thus filled 
with Christ's holy spirit and God's holy 
love, can no more abstain from teaching 
morality in his school than he can ab- 
stain from breathing. My second prac- 
tical method therefore, of teaching mor- 
als in schools is to have competent teach- 
ers, who are fully able and ever ready to 
do in this department, what God and na- 
ture require to be done. 

The third practicable method of teach- 
ing morals in our public schools is by 
hooka. The Bible should occupy the 
first place in schools. .Whether it should 
or should not be introduced, is a question 
I would not consent to entertain ; for, if 
God's own word is not to be read by his 
children, I know of no book that should 
be. 

There are good moral class-books 
which might be used with great effect by 
the teachers. There is a small book 
called " Morals for Schools," wiitten by 
a lady of Maine, which has done mticn 
service ; but the best work of the kind, I 
think, is Dr. Wayland's " Moral Science." 
This great and good man has secured the 
lasting gratitude of the philanttirbpist 
and the Christain ; and now, after along, 
useful and brilliant career, retires from 
his high position amidst the benedictions 
of tae country. Let me how speak of 
our school-books^ and I say, that books, 
like teachers, must have morality in 
them^ else they cannot impart it Books I > 
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therefore, must be made with special ref- 
erence to this paramount object. The 
reading books should contain interesting 
stories, dialogues, poems, parables, por- 
tiohsf of natural history, description of 
storms, seasons, atmospheric phenomena, 
biography of good men and women who 
have resisted temptation, and attained 
eminence by their moral force of charac- 
ter, biography of bad persons who have 
come to poverty, disgrace and ruin by 
yielding to temptation. The most val- 
uable information, and the most attrac- 
tive moral principles may be so united 
in a reading book, as to be imperceptibly 
introduced together to the young mind. 
The grammar book should teach its 
science thoroughly, but its principles 
should be illustrated by short and pithy 
maxims which contain the moral element. 
If the author of a grammar wished to do 
it, he can make its pages luminous with 
Divine truth, without exciting the least 
surprise in any pupil. So the authcrr of a 
geography, without any violence to his pu-* 
pil's feelings, can show the earth to be full 
of the riches of God, and thus make the 
footstool of the Almighty an altar of de- 
votion. History, how it shows, at almost 
every step, the development of a vast, al- 
mighty, moral government! Half the 
facts of history are luminous with the 
steps of a divine providence. Why sho'd 
not a history beam a similar radiance ? — 
Take astronomy. How irresistibly that 
science leads to our trust and adoration 
of God ; and while it assures us that " an 
undevout astronomer is mad," should not 
the books that teach this sublime science, 
be full of light from the Son' of Right- 
eousness? Then there is arithmetic; 
and even from this least promising of de- 
partoents, a child may be taught to num- 
ber his dayi3 so as to apply his heart to 
religious wisdom. If the makers of 
school-books resolved to give to every 
book a true moral and spiritual polarity 
they could do it without betraying the 
religious sect to Which they belong. 

I hardly, therefore, need say, that we 
need books with a vastly higher type of 
character than those in common use. We 
need books which do not put asunder 
what God has joined together. We need 
ttooks charged with moral electricity, 
which will flow by an insensible stream 
inlo the studen<f s open sou}. 
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Examine all the schooJ-book? fised in 
the public schools of the United States ; 
and you will say that nineteen ©ut of 
twenty go upon th6 supposition th«t the 
intellect only is to be cultivated. You 
would harmy guess from them, tfeat a 
child had a heart to be sanctified, as he 
has a head to be enlightened. I say, then 
that we need school books upon a new 
plan; books which embrace the whole 
complex nature of childhood j books 
which look at the world, at man, at truth 
and duty, from God's angle ; books which 
so communicate the divine ideas in 
science, and m life, that they jCan make 
us think God's thoughts after him, I 
see no reason why we should not hate 
such books ; and when we do have them, 
what a mighty power will they becoftie 
for infusing the eternal principles of 
Christ's morality into the soul of inqtiiaS* 
tive and impressible childhood. And 
this is my third way of teaching morals 
in schools. 

My fourth and last method is this — ^to 
introduce xolunta/ry digcussiom on moral 
topics. I'he head master should preside' 
over, and direct them. Such discussions 
would incidentally teach children gram- 
mar, the art of expression before num- 
bers, the laws of fair debate, the princi- 
ples of just criticism, the laws of order, 
&c. ; but, my plan is to use them for 
teaching moral truth with exceeding 
distinctness and powef. A book of de- 
batable questions, embracing history, 
biography, government, domestic life, 
play, work, virtue, vice, &c., should be 
prepared with special reference to such a 
school exercise. If such a book does not 
exist, let the teacher give out such a 
question from his own mind as he knows 
to be fitted to his pupils ; such questions 
as the following: 

1. Can a person be justified in telling 
a falsehood under any imaginable cir- 
cumstances? 

2. Is every citizen morally bound to 
vote in the election of town, state, and 
national officers ? 

8. Is every person who owns property, 
morally bound to have a written will and 
testament ? 

4. How far is a good brother or sister 
morally bound to help a bad brother or 
sister ? 

All human life and human history 
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would furnish (ke teadier with topics 
or suggestions. Almost every newspaper 
might contain records of demoniacal 
crime or god-like virtae, which could be 
made fertile in moral impressions. Let 
the teacher give out his question, and 
kindlj ask each pupil to express his 
•opinion upon it This exercise, after a 
few trials, as I know from experience, 
^ets to be very intere^ng to the pupils. 
Look at this matter cloisely. By this pro- 
oess a moral principle is brought palpably 
1»efore each ciaild's mind, A vote upon 
tiae question is to be taken at the end of 
i^ discoAsion; and each vote is secret, 
wrrtten on a scrap of paper, with the vo- 
ter^s name attached. Is it not plain that 
each young mind in that school will lis- 
ten to the question, dw«ll upon it, turn 
it <OTer, and turn it round, and try to see 
wiiere the truth lies ? As different speak- 
ers give their opinions, the whole assem- 
bly waves with emotion, and thoughts 
are suggested to many minds which no 
oenmon teaching could educe. Now, 
what is the effect of this exercise? Is it 
not to bring soberly before each mind an 
important moral principle, and then to 
' apply that principle to actual life4^ £ftch 
child knows that he must write down his 
opinion in his vote ; and how certainly 
will this lead each one to give the best 
judgment he can form. Is not this direct 
and powerful moral teaching in school ? 
This mode makes use of the whole school 
to teach that school Christain morality. 
By this exercise the ideas of right and 
wrong are entertained by the pupil, and 
then brought to decide upon moral dif^ 
ferences. This exercise, therefore, con- 
verts each mind from the 2^(^ssiv6 to the 
active state ; the only state in which a 
child learns. The young thoughts kindle 
as they dwell on the suspended question. 
The w^hole soul begins to move, the cu- 
riosity is wide awake, the feelers are 
all out, the reason compares, the judg- 
ment weighs, conscience decides, and 
open side is taken for the right And I 
ask if this is not moral teaching? How 
easy, how natural, how persuasive is such 
an agency ; and how perfectly free from 
all sectarian prejudice! "Without sus- 
pecting the philosophy of the process, the 
child insensibly becomes imbued with 
spiritual ideas, moral truths, practical 
rules, and Christain motives. Without 
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knowing it, he is lifted up, in company 
with his classmates, into the higher re- 
gions of a divine life, and that life be- 
comes the fashionable fact of the school. 
Thus this exercise gradually brings out 
the divine image in the young and moulds 
them into a resemblance of the "holy 
child, Jesus.'* 

I am now prepared to state a most 
important fact By this easy and de- 
lightful process of self-culture, the chil- 
dren have set up in the midst of their 
school a common standard of right; a 
common conscience ; a school conscience. 
By means of two such exercises in each 
week, they have created, in their midst, 
an intellectual moral umpire to whose 
eternal principles they bow. To this 
they refer when they make nice and mor- 
al distinctions, and when they measure 
moral wrong with precision. Thus the 
government of the school is carried on by 
me scholars. Is not this securing spir- 
itual development ? 

How natural and practicable is this 
method ! But, I have one more which 
you may think better yet It is this. — 
To convert the whole school into an am- 
icable jury for the purpose of trying im- 
aginable cases of disobedience in the 
young. 

Whenever a pupil commits an offence 
let the master conceal his name and call 
him Justus^ and then the whole school be 
called to see that justice is done to the 
unknown offender. Let Justus have a 
chance of explaining and vindicating 
himself by counsel. Let him be dealt 
with according to the equitable rules of 
our common courts; so, that if he is 
condemned he may know why. The 
master must be the final judge : and the 
offender is never to be punished in the 
presence of any one, except the master 
who administers the chastisement. The 
method of conducting such a moral lesson 
may vary according to circumstances; 
sometimes only a friendly consultation ; 
sometimes a silent vote after the master 
has explaified all the facts. Another 
mode might be this in extreme cases. — 
Let the teacher select three boys or girls 
w^ho are to act the part of accusers of Jus- 
tus, and let the school select three who 
are to plead for him. Let the rest of the 
school be jurors, who are to give their 
vote or verdict on paper, each one wri- 
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ting his name a^der his verdict Let 
witnesses be summoned and give in their 
testimonies, and let everything be done 
which will bring a just verdict. If dif- 
ficult points come up, so much the better; 
let the teacher expound them. 

In a trial of this kind, there will be an 
intense interest awakened in every pupil's 
mind. Each one knows that he has to 
write his verdict ; and he therefore is ex- 
ceedingly desirous of understanding the 
case. He will listen to the evidence, fol- 
low the pleadings on each side, weigh the 
objections, balance the probabilities and 
feel his moral responsibilities. He will 
desire to do what is right, and especially 
desire not to do wrong. In such a trial, 
how unconsciously would come up the 
principles of equity, tl)e rules of morali- 
ty, tlie commands of parents, and the 
wjll Qf God. Opportunities would occur 
during a year^ of teachmg every ethical 
principle, and scrutinizing every depart- 
ment of hunian conduct And be it noted 
also, that this teaching is in a foro^ never 
to be forgotten. Here is a great result ; 
these trials would show what'? They 
would reveal the requirements of morali- 
ty and furthermore reeedl the direct am- 
plication o/its eternal principles to the 
every da/y eonduct of life. .During the 
whole trial, moral truth and christian 
law would occupy the mincjs and move 
the hearts of the entire school! ' The 
rules '^f right and the maxims of virtue 
would not present themselves to the 
young minds there, as a theory or a guess 
but as solemn, tangible, binding, immor- 
tal and practicable principles. Each 
child would get to understand that the 
principles of morality are omnipresent 
and almighty ; that they are'tlie rules of 
the divine government, and that they do 
not for a moment relax their benignant, 
all pervading requirements over tiie mind, 
any more than gravitation relaxes its 
power over jthe body. By such a trial 
each child comes to beljeve and feel that 
morality biniis every thought, will, and 
act, thiis connecting him with God and 
immortality, apd thus bringing before him 
his future accountability. Now where a 
school exercise thus brings together mor- 
al principle and daily conduct, I ask if 
this is not the exact definition t)f teaching 
morals ia common schools? 




OBEDIBKOE. 

The old obedience has certainly passed 
away ; and it is also true that obedience 
has never been, and never can be, bought 
with money. But there is a new obedi- 
ence possible, aud no parchment written 
by human hand — ^no gold dug irom earth- 
ly mine, can give any man a title to it — 
That title must be written with other 
than human ink, bought with other than 
earthly gold. It must be written on the 
brow, in lines of strength and thoughtful- 
ness, it must be seen on the lip, where 
earnest self-respect and habitual self-com- 
mand, and resolution that can die, have 
displaced vanity, sensuality and pride; it 
must glow, with a clear and ethereal full- 
ness as of heaven's sanctioning lights 
from the unagitated eye, in the calmness 
of comprehending knowledge, the deliber- 
ate energy ofjustice, the disarming magic 
of love, the constraining miyesty of god. < 
liness. 

As never before, all men are now flung 
on their individuality; obedience is seen 
to be a thing beyond the reach of pur- 
chase, the possibility of transmission. If 
you can rule men they will obey you ; if 
you cannot, there is no help. ^ I* • The 
old reins by which men were glided have 
been wrenched from the hands of the dri- 
vers; the drivers themselves have, in 
some places, been rolled in the dust, and 
trampled in their gore ; but a strong and 
wise man can yet take the seat, and with 
new reins— rthe golden cords of love; the 
viewless chains of sympathy — still guide 
and control men. — Peter Bayne. 
• 1—' 

Punctuality. — If you desire to enjoy 
life, avoid unpunctual people. They imr 
pede business and poison pleasure. Make 
it your own rule not only to be punctiifLl 
but a little beforehand. Such a habit se- 
cures a composure which is essential to 
happiness. 
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3LSSaBB BS NOTHIKa. 

N«3R, weaMbj brother, 
i«Dd BM B0 pi^ beeauei am poor, 
Oray hocse* atoggeringy loadod 'till dark, 
Rather should pitjr the light soaring lark, 
Borrow jou rather, to keep in your track, 
Hands of Briareus, Hercules' back, 
Keen eyes of Argus, and Midas' grave ears, 
I -with two hands, and a heart void of fears, 
Lajbor, the one gift of life to aeonre. 
Blessed be nothing! 

Surfeited brother 1 
Last night you feasted, then slept upon down, 
Breaming such'dreams as were better untold. 
When the grim nightmare but loosened his 

bold, 
IHaeonntB and dividands npped o'er your 



Gftre, the beaked vulture, with olaw-^Tooted 

tread. 
Stalking round stealthily, gnawed at jour 

breast; 
Mii3xe was my supper, a straw bed my rest 
Slumbers like mine buys no king for hiB<orown. 
Blessed be nothing J 

Self-prisoned brother] 
Pass, in jour crystal and velvet car borne. 
With your gay household of half-breathing 

dolls, 
Prattling of operas, bonnets, and balls. 
Bo whirl you on with a prone; wrinkled 

brow — 
While the brown clods leaping under my 

plow, 
I, careless, whistle, hear Merrimac glide, 
See old Monadna, his clouds brushed aside, 
Nodding to me through the blue, misty 
morn. 

Blessed be nothing! 

Manacled brother ! 
Never again do you hope to be free ? 
Manhood within is shrunken with shame, 
Thinking &e thoughts of a client, a narne^ 
Thoughts of your customers, party or town; 
Shackled and bent to all thoughts — but your 

own. 
Senate or White House too poorly we'd pay. 



9artered I thss for i^y birthright^ to say 
Nothing but du^ and love fetter me, 
Blessed be nothing ! 

Idol-bound brother! 
Many a god sees you bow at his shrine^ 
Leaden-eyed Mammon, bedizened with 

charms ; 
Fashion, the pitiless Moloch, whose arms 
Stifle and scorch yon at onoe in their fold, 
Never a cloud edged with silver or gold, 
Hangs up its curtain 'twixt me and the One, 
Shining upon me as clear as the sun. 
Keep your mean idols — I choose the divine. 
Blessed be nothing! 

Ah! hardened brother 1 
We shall be crossing a deep river soon, 
Will net your trappings encumber yon th«Nf 
O'er the rough current no boatmen will bear 
In|;ots and coins to Elysium's gate ; 
Heavy as millstones, you sink with their 

weight 
Bidding good-bye to the world, I shall shout 
** Nothing I brought here, I take nothing out 
But a soul free for singing the angels' sweet 
tune^ 

Blessed be nothing ! 

— LuQjf Lareom. 



HAN'S LIFE IS TWO FOLD. 



Man has two lives ; the one of patient toil, 
Of ceaseless travail with the stubborn ground. 
Of battling with the buriy sea's turmoil. 
With stubborn metals and the anvil's sound; 
The other is a maze of vision'd things, 
Infinitely fiU'd up with shapes ideal ; 
Of gentle thoughts or wild imaginings. 
Of shadeless bliss, or terrors grimly real, 
And all the winged spirit may conceive 
Of human happiness or heavenly wonder. 
O, blest is he who best can interweave 
This earthly toil with images sublime ; 
And dwell mid common things such glories 

under! 

Most hapless he who racks his weary time 
In each apart ; and rends these lives asunder. 



^* Ood's ways seem dark, but soon or late^ 
They touch the shining hills of day.' 
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[Selected for the Wifl. Jour, of Ed. 
THE SCHOOL MISTRESS, 
— OR — 

HOW TO MANAQE CHILDREN AT SCHOOL. 

" The school mistress is coming — ^the 
school-mistress is coming;'* shouted a 
dozen voices at the close of half an hour^s 
ikithful watch to catch a glimpse, of our 
new teacher. Every eye was turned to 
ward her with most scrutinizing gaze; 
for children, as well as others, always 
form an opinion of a person, particularly 
of their teacher, at first sight 

" How tall is she ?" exclainjed one. 

"No, I ain't afraid of her, nor a dozen 
like her," exclaimed the big boy of the 
school. 

" Nor I either," exclaimed the boy's 
little ally. "I could lick her easy 
enough ; could'nt you Tom*?" 

" Yes, and I will, too, if she goes to 
touch me." 

/*IIush!" said one of the girls, "she 
wUi hear you." 

By this time she had nearly reached 
the door around which they clustered, 
and every eye was fixed upon her face 
with an eager, yet thoughiful gaze, unper- 
tain as y^et what verdict to pass upon 
her. 

" Good morning, children," she said, 
in the kindest voice in tjie world, while 
her face was lighted with the sweetest 
smile imaginable. "This is a beautiful 
morning to commence school, is it not?" 

" I know I shall love her," whispered 
a little pet in my ear. 

We all followed her into the school- 
room, except Tom Jones and his ally, 
who waited until the rest were all seated, 
and then came in with a swaggering, 
noisy gait, and a sort of saucy look, as 
much as to say " who cares for you ?" 





Miss Wescott looked at them kindly, 
but appeared not to notice them further. 
After a short prayer, and reading a chap- 
ter in the Bible, she passed around ibe 
room, and made some remarks in regard 
to themselves and their studies. 

"And what is your name?" she asked, 
laying her hand on Tom's head, while 
he sat with both hands in his pockets, 
swinging his body backwards and for- 
wards. 

" Tom Jones," shouted he, at the top 
of his voice. 

"How old are you^ Thomas?" she 
asked. 

" Just as old again as half," answered 
Tom with a saucy laugh. 

" What do you sttfdy, Thomas?*' 

"Nothing." 

** What books have you?" 

"None." 

Without appearing to be at all dis- 
turbed at his replies, Miss Wescott said : 
" I am glad that I am to have one or two 
large boys in my school ; you can be of 
great assistance to me, Thomas. If you 
will stop a few minutes after school this 
afternoon, we will talk over a little plan 
I have formed." 

This was a mystery to all, and partic- 
ularly to Tom, who could not compre- 
hend how he could be made useful to 
anybody. For the first time in his life 
he felt as if he was of some importance in 
the world. He had always been called 
the bad boy of the school, and he took a 
sort ofpride in being feared by the chil- 
dren and dreaded by the teacher. 

Miss Wescott comprehended his whole 
character, and begwi to' shape her plans 
accordingly. She maintained that a boy 
who, at twelve years of age, nutde him- 
self feared among his school mates, was 
capable of being made something ol — 
Heretofore, all influences had conspired 
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to make him a bud, and perhaps a des 
perate character; and she was determined 
to transform his character, by bringing 
opposite influences to work upon him ; 
and to effect this, she must first win his 
confidence, which <iould not be done in a 
better way, than by letting him feel that 
she placed confidence in him. 

When school was out, more than half 
the scholars lingered about the door, won- 
dering what Miss Wescott had to say to 
Tom Jones. He had oftentimes been bid 
to remun after school, but it was to re* 
ceive pmiishment or a lecture, and nine 
times out of ten he would jump out of 
the room ; but it was evidently for a dif- 
ferent purpose that he was to remain now, 
and none wondered, what it could be 
more than Tom* Jones. 

"Don't you think, Thotaias, that our 
school-room would be far more pleasant 
if we had some evergi-eens to hang about 
it — something to^nake it more cheerful ?' 
inquired Miss Wescott 

" Yes'm, and I know where I can get 
plenty of them." 

" Well, Thomas, if you will have some 
here by eight o'clock to-morrow morning 
I will be here to help you put them up, 
and we will give the children a pleasant 
siurprise. Here are some booka I will 
give you, Thomas; you* may put them 
in your drawer. They are such as I want 
you to study." 

**^But I can't study geography and his- 
tory," exclaimed Tom, confidently; "I 
never did." 

" This is the reason why you think you 
cannot," replied Miss Wescott, **I'am 
quite sure you can, and will love them, 
too." 

"Nobody ever cared whether I learned 
or not, before," said Thomas, with some 
emotion. 
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" WeU, I care," said Miss Wescott, 
with earnestness; ^'you are capable of 
becoming a great and good man; you are 
forming a character for life, and it de- 
pends upon yourself what you becom& 
The poorest boy in this country has an 
equal chance with the wealthiest, and his 
circumstances are favorable for becoming 
eminent, for he learns to depend upon 
himself. I will assist you all I can in 
your studies, Thomas, and I know you 
will succeed. Remember that I am your 
friend, and come to me in every difficul- 

Tom Jones had not been brought up ; 
he had come up because he had been 
born into the world, and could'nt help 
it ; but as for any mental or moral train- 
ing, he was as guiltless of it as a wild 
bramble of a pruning knife. His father 
was a bad man, and his mother a totally 
inefficient woman. At home he received 
nothing but blows, and abroad nothing 
but abuse. Bad passions were therefore 
excited and fostered, and his good ones 
never called out He always expected 
that his teachers would hate him, so he 
whetted anew his combative powers to 
oppose them, and he had made up his 
mind to turn the new mistress out of 
doors. 

When, therefore. Miss Wescott declar- 
ed that she was glad to have him in the 
school, he was amazed, and could not un- 
derstand why she should manifest such 
an interest for him — ^and to give him a 
set of books was perfectly incomprehen- 
sible to him. Miss Wescott understood 
his position and character, and determin- 
ed to modify them. She felt that he was 
equally capable of good and bad action, 
though the bad now predominated. She 
knew that his mind must be busy ; one 
might as well think of chaining down the 
lightning as bending down that wild spir- 
it to his book& She would give him em- 
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ploymeot, but such as would call out a 
train of ideas and thoughts. He must 
feel that he is doing good for others' sake, 
and that he was not gmded alone by his 
own wayward will; yet there must be no 
appearance of rcKtraint upon him, — he 
must change to do good. 

Tom Jones went back home that night 
with a new spirit in his breast ; for the 
first time in his life he felt that he was 
capable of rising above his present con- 
dition, and becoming somewhat greater 
and better than he was. His mind be- 
came inundated with new and strange 
emotions; and like a mighty river turned 
from its course, his thoughts and energies 
from that hour sought a new direction. 

The next morning he was up with the 
d»wn, aud when Miss Weseott arrived at 
the school-house, she found Tom Jones 
there with the evergreens. 

^^Good .morning, Thomas," said she 
kindly, "so you are here before me. You 
must have risen early, and I see you have 
found some beautiful evergreens. Now 
if you will help rae to put them up, we 
will have the room arranged before nine 
o'clock." 

" I have brought a hammer and some 
nails," said Tom, *^I thought we should 
want them." 

*• Yes, so we shall, I am glad you tho't 
of it,'* replied Miss Wescott 

That day, every scholar looked amazed 
to see Tom Jones actually studying his 
book, and hear him answer several ques- 
tions corrtctly : and they were still more 
confounded, when, at recess. Miss "Wes- 
cott said : 

** Thomas, you will take care of these 
little children, will you not, and see that 
they donH get hurt? You must be their 
protector." 

One would as soon have set a wolf to 
guard a flock of lambs, as Tom Jones to 
take caro of the smaller children* 




'* Well," exclauned Sam fivans, ''I ncf « 

er saw such a school-mistresp in all t]}e 
days of my life, did you, Tom ?" 

" No," replied Torti, " but I wish I had; 
I would have been a 'different boy from 
what I am now : but I am going to study 
and learn something, for Miss Wescott 
says I can, and I am determined to try.' 

I was astonished to see the effect that 
Miss Wescott's treatment to Tom had 
upon the other scholars. They began to 
consider him of some importance, and to 
feel a sort ^f respect for him, which they 
at first manifested by dropping the nick- 
name of Tom, and substituting Tommy, 
which revealed, certainly, a more kindly 
feeling toward him. 

In less than a week Miss Wescott had 
the children completely under her con- 
trol, yet it was by love and respect she 
governed, and rot by an iron rule ; she 
moved aoiong her scholars, a very queen, 
and yet so gained their confidence and 
esteem, that it did not seem to them sub- 
mission to another^s will, but the prompt- 
ings of their own desire to please. One 
glance of her dark eye would have quel- 
led insurrection, and made them happy 
for a day. 

Julia Wescott always taught a school 
with a realization of the responsibility 
resting upon her, and she bent her ener- 
gies to fulfill them. Carefully and skill- 
fully she unlocked the soul's door, and 
gave a searching look within, in order to 
understand its capabilities, and she shap- 
ed her course accordingly. The des- 
ponding and inactive she encouraged, the 
ob^nate she subdued, to the yielding and 
fickle she taught a strong self-reliance. — 
She encouraged the one single rain-drop 
to do all the good it could, and the rush- 
ing torrent ghe turned where it would 
fertilize rather than devastate. 



Listen not to the flatterer. 
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BDUCATION 69 B0T8 A5I> GIBLS. 

Parents do wrong to ckeck, as they do, 
outgoing of fraternal affection, by sep- 
,ting those God has especially joined 
I offspring of one father and mother, 
has beautifully mingled them by 
now a babe of one sex, now of 
er^ and suiting, as any careful ob- 
may discern, their various charac- 
to form a domestic whole. The 
interfere, packing the boys to 
le school, where ho softer influence 
tts to round off, as it were, the rugged 
its of the masculine disposition, and 
they soon lose all the delicacy pe- 
culiar to a brother^s regard, and learn to 
look on the female character in a light 
Vholly subversiye of the frankness, the 
purity, the generous care for which earth 
can yield no substitute, and the loss of 
which only transforms him who ought 
to be the tender preserver of woman, into 
her heartless destroyer. 

The girls are either grouped at home, 
with the blessed privilege of a father's eye 
still upon them, or sent away in a differ* 
ent direction from their brothers, exposed 
through unnatural and unpalatable res- 
traints, to evils perhaps not so great, but 
with every danger as wantonly incurred 
as the others. 

The shyness, miscalled retiring mod- 
desty» with which t>ne young lady shrinks 
from the notice of a gentleman, as thongh 
th^rewas danger in his approach, and 
the conscious coquetish air, miscalled 
ease, with which anoUier invites his lo- 
tice, are alike removed from the reality of 
either modesty or ease. 
Both result from the same fictitious mode 
of education ; both are the consequence 
of nipping in the bud those sisterly feel- 
ings that form a foundation for the rich 



forward as a member of society ; and tf 
the subject be viewed through the clear 
medium of Christian principle, its light 
will become more brilliant, its shadows 
more dark, the longer and closer we con- 
template it — Charlotte Elizabeth, 



JUVENILE ENERGY. 



The following anecdote was related by 
William H. Maynard, Esq., at a meeting 
of the Lyceum, in Utica, some time sinqe: 

"In December, 1807, Mr, M. was 
teaching school for a quarter, in the town 
of Plainfield, Mass. One cold, blustering 
morning, on entering his school-room, he 
observed a lad that he had not seen be- 
fore, sitting on one of the benches. The 
lad soon made known his errand to Mr. 
M. He was fifteen years old ; his parents 
lived seven miles distant ; he wanted an 
education, and had come from home on 
toot, that morning, to see if Mr. M. could 
help him contrive how to obtain it 

Mr. M. asked "if he had any acquain* 
tances in the place who would give him 
their aid?" 

"No." 

" Can your parents help you towards 
obtaining an education?" 

"No." 

"Have you any friends that can give 
you assistance?" 

"No." 

" Well, how do you expect to obtain an 
education ?" 

" I don't know ; but I thought I would 
come and see you." 

Mr. M. told him to stay that day and 
he would see what could be done. He 
discovered that the boy was possessed of 
good sense, but no uncommcn brilliancy ; 
and he was particularly struck with the 
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cool and resolute manner in which he un< 
use of those privileges to which she looks] dertook to conquer difficulties which wo'd 
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haye intimidated conamon iniiKl& In the 
course of the day, Mr. M. made provisions 
for having him boarded through the 
winter in the family with himself, the lad 
paying for his board by his services out 
of school He gave himself diligently to 
study, in which he made good, but not 
rapid proficiency, improving every oppor- 
tunity of reading and conversation for ac- 
quiring knowledge ; and thus spent the 
winter. 

This was the early history of the Rev. 
Jonas King, whose exertions in the cause 
(Of oriental learning, and in alleviating the 
miseries of Greece, have endeared him 
«like to the scholar and the philanthro- 
pist, and shed a bright ray of glory on 
his native country. 



DO IT YOURSELVES. 

Do hpt «8k the teacher, or some class- 
mate, to solve that hard problem. Do 
it yourself. You might as well let them 
/pat your ^dinner, as " do your sums " for 
you. It is in studying as in eating; he 
that does it gets the benefit, and not he 
that sees it done. In almost any school, 
I would ^ve more for what the teacher 
learns, than for what the best scholar 
learns, simply because the teacher is com- 
pelled to solve all the problems and an- 
swer all the questions of the lazy boys. — 
Do not ask him to parse the difficult 
words or assist you in the performance 
of any of your studies. Do it yourself. — 
Never mind though they look as dark as 
Egypt Don't ask even a hint from any 
one. Try again. Every trial increases 
your ability, and you will finally succeed 
by dint of the very wisdom and strength 
gained in the effort, even though at first 
the problem was beyond your skill. It is 
the study and not the answer that really 
rew9x6& your piiiins^ 
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Look at that boy who has just suc- 
ceeded after six hours of hard study, per- 
haps ; how his large eye is lit up with 
pimid joy as he marches to his class. — 
He treads like a conqueror. And well he 
may. Last night his lamp burned late, 
and this morning he waked at dawn. — 
Once or twice he nearly gave it up. He 
had tried his last thought ; but a new 
thought strikes him, and he ponders the 
last process. He tries once more and 
succeeds ; and now mark the air of con- 
scious strength with which he pronoun- 
ces his demonstration. His poor, weak 
schoolmate, who gave up that same prob- 
lem after his first trial, now looks up to 
him with something of wonder as a su- 
perior being. And he is his superior.— 
That problem lies there, a great gulf be- 
tween those boys who stood side by side 
yesterday. The boy that did it for him- 
self hi\s taken a stride upward, and what 
is better still, has gained strength to take 
other and better^ onc^. The boy who 
waited to see others do it, has lost both 
strength and corn-age, and is already look- 
ing for some good excuse to give up 
school and study forever.— (7(t?nw. School 
Journal, 



National Language. — The language 
of a people expresses its character. The 
French is smooth, flowing and elegant; 
but it has no such word Sishome, no such 
word as comfort^ and no word to express 
the difference between love and lihe. On 
the contrary, ennui and eclat are famous 
words, which have no equivalent in Eng- 
lish. And, moreover, the fact that the 
French term for spiritual means simply 
witty ^ with a certain quickness and ver- 
satility of talent — and you have a suffi- 
cient hint with regard to the character 

of the people. 

• 

Bbwark of the tempter. 
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K£V£R TOO OLD TO LEARN. 



The following well authenticated fkcts 
illustrate the principle that mem is net>er 
too old to learn : 

Socrates, at an extreme old age, learn, 
cd to play on musical instruments. This 
would look ridiculous for some of the 
rich old men of our city, especially, if 
they should take it into their heads to 
thrum & guitar under a ladies window, 
which Socrates did notdo, hut only learnt 
to play on some instrument of his time, 
not a guitar, for the purpose of resisting 
the wear and tear of old age. 

Cato, at eighty years of age, thought 
proper to learn the Greek language. Many 
of our young men at thirty and forty 
have forgotten even the alphabet of a lan- 
guage, the knowledge of which was ne- 
cessary to enter college and which was 
made a daily exercise through college. — 
A fine comment upOn love of letters truly. 

Plutarch, when between seventy and 
eighty, commenced the study of Latin. — 
Many of our lawyers, not thirty years of 
age, suppose that nuiprius^ scire faciaSy 
&c, are English expressions, and if you 
tell them that a knowledge of the Latin 
would make them appear a little more 
respectable in their professions, they will 
reply that they are too old to think of 
learning Latin. 

Boccaccio was thirty-fire years of age 
when he commenced his studies in polite 
literature. Yet he became one of the 
three great masters of the Tuscan dialect, 
Dante and Petrarch being the other two. 
There are many among us ten years 
younger than Boccaccio, who are dying 
of ennui, and regret that they were not 
educated to a taste for literature, but now 
they are too old. 

I The path of duty is the path of safety. 
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THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF MATH- 
^ BMATICS AND THE NATURAL SCI- 
' ENCES. AND MUSIC AND POETRY AND 

THE FINE ARTS IN THE EDUCATION 

OF WOMAN. 



What constitutes a good education ? — 
The universal answer will be — "That 
which prepares one for usefulness and 
happiness in his or her sphere of action.'* 
What is tooman^'g sphere ? Is it her duty 
to go forth and battle with the world in 
life's rougher field? A few advocate 
this, but the true woman shrinks 
from the very idea. Woman^s world is 
in the more retired walks of life. The 
duties of the mass lie almost exclusively 
in the home circle, and from this charmed 
spot emanates her strongest influence. 

She may sometimes find it in her line 
of duty to teaehf but for this she requires 
naught but the first principles of Mathe- 
matics. 

In these days of improvement we hear 
the constant outcry for the rights of wo- 
man. Her wrongs are certainly grevious 
enough. But where 'shall we turn to 
find for her an employment that will meet 
all difficulties? One that will accord 
with her taste and disposition? Are 
those sciences which are intimately con- 
nected with Mathematics in accordance 
with her tastes ? The reports of every 
school, from the Primary to the highest 
Seminary, show that her mind turns 
elsewhere. From the time she is taught 
that " one and one makes two,'* till the 
frigid laws of gravity and the stem pro- 
positions of geometry, are drilled into her 
unwilling brain, she would fain close her 
eyes and ears against these ** detestable, 
passionless abstractions" of Mathematics. 

As woman has not a natural inclination 
to engage in the study of Mathematics, . 
so'ki there no inducement held out to 
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eultiyate a love for it ** Two dollars a 
weAk, and boigrd round/' will not pny 
tdf the time and labor employed. Tn 
that fi^vorite illustration of Caroline Her 
fichel — what part was allotted to her by 
her brother ? Cert linly not that of solv- 
ing the netted problems of squares and 

cubes, of refp^rtions and reflections. — 
Hers was a different part 

Th^n, if in Mathematics woman does 
not, and cannot excel, why include it in 
her ediicalion ? Would it not be better 
to cultivate those powers with which she 
has been more liberally endowed. Her 
mind has left its impress upon the choic 
est treasures Of Poetry and Song. How 
many characters have been formed, and 
how many souls strengthened, by the 
soul-inspiring thoughts of Hannah Moore, 
Jane Taylor, and Mrs. Barbauld? How 
many stricken hearts have been bound up 
by the sympathizing strains of Miss Lan- 
don? How many have bounded with 
new life and joy, inspinted by Mrs. 
Hemans' or the gentle Mary Howitt's 
lays? We could almost flit from bough 
to bough with Miss Gould's bird-like 
songs. But we must not confine woman's 
productions to that which is simply gen- 
tle and pleasing. Who could have ex- 
pressed such sublime thoughts more 
beautifully than Mrs. Sigourney, in her 
* Apostrophe to Niagara." She has done 
what many have attempted^ but none 
but herself attained. Talk not to me of 
Pope, Byron or Bums. The muses may 
have inspined tlieir pages, but the native 
purity of the heart is gone. Let woman 
be placed in a school of Poetry. . In that 
department she will be crowned, if the 
civilized world be her auditor and judge. 
And Mtuie: — ^Who can say enough in 
its iMTUse? Picture to yourself a world 
without its influence. Gentle, though it 
be, yet it softens and subdues the spirit, 
j fnd brings into play the nobler sentiments 
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of the soul. Can a thrilling strain of mu- 
sic cause any other than pure thoughts? 
Breezes and birds bring to our ears hw- 
mony and song. Angels in the heavenly 
courts tune their harps to the great Cre- 
ator's piaise. Then teach woman music, 
vocal and instrumental. Through her, a 
happy influence will be diffused through 
society. 

It has often been said that the Fine 
Arts, Drawing, Painting and Sculpture, 
were not adapted to woman ; that nearly 
all the finer productions in this line were 
the works of men. This may be true> 
but heretofore she has studied them only 
to a limited degree. Numbers of ladies 
study only the rudiments of drawing and 
painting, when, if they would make it 
their study, their only study, they might 
become mistresses of the art Woman is 
but banning to awake to a knowledge 
of her abilities. Among the most distin- 
guished artists in France, at the presen 
day, are Females. It is said that one of 
the most beautiful statues of the present 
age was modelled by a daughter of Louis 
Phillippe. 

Then cannot woman find enough in 
the Fine Arts and Poetry to make her 
usefhl and happy? May she not wisely 
leave the sterner sciences to be studied, 
and the mysterious problems to be un- 
raveled by man's more inflexible mind? — 
Yes, give them all to man. Let him eat 
them, drink them, and clothe himself with 
them, but in behalf of woman let mepn^y 
deliver her from them. 
Platteville Aeadem^^ m. b. P« 



"Genius unexerted," says H. W. 
Belcher, *^ is no more genius than a busb* 
el of acorns is a forest of oaks. 



Franklin did not fully commence his 
philosophical pursuits till he had reacted 
bis fiftieth year. 
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LETTER OF J. L. PICKARD. 

pLATTEVILtE ACADEMT, ) 

July 23, 1855. J 

Son, A. C. Barry^ State Superintend- 
ent of JPMic Instruction, 
Deab Sir : — I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your favor of 
thelSth inst, in which you propose the 
following question : 

" Would the interests of Education in 
a State be enhanced by a legislative pro- 
vision lor uniting townships and incorpo- 
rated villages, for the purpose of organ- 
izing Union and Central High Schools?" 
It is evident that the interests of popu- 
lar education are advanced by anything 
that tends to elevate the common school, 
and leads to a wise and economical ex- 
penditure of the school monies. That 
the system of classified schools, including 
all grades from the primary to the high 
schools, is the best adapted to secure this 
elevation and economical expenditure, 
needs no illustration, except with such 
as have no practical knowledge of its 
workings, or have bestowed no thought 
upon its reasonableness. All desire the 
stability and permanence of our common 
school system. ^But what security has 
any state that it will be permanent, ex 
cept in provision for the training of those 
who are its main support — the teaeherst 
And where, in our unclassified schools, 
are we to look for those who will rise far 
enough ^bove the conunon level to be- 
come competent guides for the young? — 
To provide teachers, private schools must 
be established at an outlay far exceeding 
the extra expense of well classified schools 
which may in their higher departments 
furnish teachers for the lower, fully pre- 
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pared for their work. Gn the score of 
economy^ no one, who, for a moment, will 
consider the operation of schools classi- 
fied, as compared with the present sys- 
tem of unclassified nondescripts, can 
doubt the importance of a thorough gra- 
dation of our public schools. And how 
can any school be elevated, in which all 
grades of scholars are crowded together 
under the direction of one teacher ? As 
well may one expect to find a dwelling 
well completed and thoroughly furnished 
under the superintendence of a stone ma- 
son alone, though he did not stand at the 
head of his craft, as a well-disciplined and 
thoroughly furnished mind coming from 
a school taught by the best primary 
school teacher in the world, or the best 
high school teacher even. 

Minds of difierent degrees of advance- 
ment require difierent methods of instruc- 
tion and discipline, not practiced vrith 
equal success by the same teacher, nor 
carried out to their fullest development 
under the same roof. It seems useless to 
spend time in illustrating what must com- 
mend itself to any thinking mind as rea- 
sonable and absolutely essential to suc- 
cess. The only question that remains is 
— How can this be best accomplished? — 
In reply to this, we cannot go back to 
years previous to any school organiza- 
tions ; we must look at things as they at 
present exist Had no organization of 
school districts been efiected, it would 
evidently be proper to start at the foun- 
dation, and build up a system in our own 
townships, which, without special legisla- 
tion, could be perfected as circumstances 
demanded. And in townships not yet 
organized, m where school eflifices have 
not yet been erected, our present school 
law admits of such an organization as 
shall serve the purposes of union schods 
and high schools. There are howerer, 
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many incorporated Tillages in townships 
which, through blindness or carelessness, 
h(kTe in their haste to erect school houses 
and organize schools, followed in the 
track of their ancestors, and «u:e now la- 
boring to retrace their steps. Difficul- 
ties which have l»en constently increas- 
ing, stand as mighty obstacles in their 
way. To meet the necessities of such, it 
seems to me a legislative prbvision might 
be made, by which such villages might, 
by erecting suitable buildings, accommo- 
dette with high school privileges other 
districts adjoining, whether in the same 
township or not, leaving to eich village 
tfee making of sUch contract as would 
best suit the circumstances of the parties 
interested. Except in the villages, the 
present organization would not be inter- 
fered with, and might supply the place 
of primary and intermediate departthents. 
No special legislation which would suit 
one locality would be desirable, because 
it open« the way for endlciss special acts. 
But a general act, which would allow the 
union of districts for high school purposes 
— (and even for the lower grades, if tho't 
desirable,) and should make such union 
dependent upidn the fulfiUmcJnt of any 
contracts they might see fit to make,* not 
inconsistent with said act, is highly de- 
sirable, and I doubt not would contribute 
greatly to the advancement of the public 
schools of the state. 

Your obedient servant, 

' J. L. PiCKARD. 



COLBBRf^ the famous IVench Minister, 
at sixty years of age, returned to his Lat- 
in and law studies. Ho-^ many of our 
cOllege-leamcd men havener looked into 
their classics since their graduation ? 



OotLBT tiie translator of Homer and Vir- 
gil, was unacquainted with Latin tixid 
6r«ek till bfe was past fifty. 




LETTER OF. SAMUEL S. EAl^DALL. 

CiTV Supebintendbnt's Opfice, I 
New York, July 20, 1855. J 

Son. A. 0. Barry^ Superintendent of 
Public tnstmetidny WiseonsirK 

Dear Sir: — I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your communi- 
cation of the 9th inst, requesting my 
views in reference to the expedioncy and 
utility of a legislative provision .for tmi- 
ting townships and incorporated villages 
for the purpose of organizing Union and 
Central High Schools. 

Li my judgment, such a provision wo^d 
be eminentiy adapted to advance^the in- 
terests of common school instruction. — 
Our own experience in this 'state, under 
a law very inartificially drawn up^ em- 
bracing as its leading feature this princi- 
ple, has fully demonstrated the practical 
efficiency of such an enactment^ even 
when the minor details failed to give fiill 
effect to the intention of the legislature. 
In the case of villages and well populated 
townships, there can be no doubt of the 
advantages of the %rstem^ concefitrating, 
as it docs all the mental and material .en- 
ergies of the inhabitants upon the sup- 
port of a good school, well furnished with 
all the necessary appliances for system- 
atic and scientific instruction. And in 
the rural districts or.townships, even 
whcsre a sparse population exists, I am 
convinced its effect would pfove decided- 
ly beneficial. The prevailing systdm. of 
separate school districts, hoWfever advan- 
tageous in the incipient movements and 
first organization of a school system, la- 
bors under the serious defects of a want 
of adequate supervision, and the absence 
of a hearty, vigorous, systematic and uni- 
ted co-operation of the whole community 
in one common effort for the advancemetot 
and improvement of its educational faeil- 
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ides. These defects are effectually reme- 
died by the union and central system. 

A legislatiye provision authorizing, and 
as fiu* as may be, encouraging the union 
of any two or more ac|joinmg school dis- 
tricts, in each township with the assent 
ojfa majority of the legal voters, parents 
and tax payers, with power to form a per- 
manent board of ejlucation, consisting of 
representatives (two or more,) from each 
district, '(which for this purpose and an- 
other to which I a^n about to advert 
should retains its original organization), 
and to impose the necessary taxes for the 
suppoi^ of the school : with power also 
to such board to estab'ish and maintain 
primary schools in each original district 
for the int^trnction of children under ten 
or twelve years of age, preparatory to 
their transfer at a suitable period to the 
central or high school, and from thence 
on the completion of the prescribed 
colirse of instruction, to a county free 
academy, to be supported by county tax- 
ation, aided by such funds as the state 
might be induced to grant; the whole 
systeo^to be complet^^ by a Free State 
College or University of the highest 
grade. Such a provision, carefully and 
judiciously guarded in its several details, 
so as to accomplish, with the least pos- 
sible Infringement upon individual or col- 
lective interests or rights, the great object 
of a thorough and complete and practical 
education, common and iree to all, acces- 
sible to all, in all its stages, and equal in 
all respects to that of institutions of a 
similar grade elsewhere, would, it strilces 
me, be not only eminently useful and 
successful, but generally acceptable to 
all classes, and especially to the friends 
of education. It would likewise be 
found, I apprehend upon experiment, far 
more effective than the existing system 
of separate, and to a considerable extent, 




isolated districts. The supervision wo'd 
be far more thorough and complete — the 
public interest in the progress and ad- 
vancement of the system, more direct and 
palpable — the private interest of parents 
better provided for, and the interest and 
exertions of the pupils of every grade 
more absorbing. Such at least is our 
experience, wherever the system has been 
fairly tried. I do not hesitate, therefore, 
to recommend it to your earnest consid- 
eration, and that of the legislature and 
people of Wisconsin. i 

Very respectfully yours, 
Samuel S. Randall, 
City Sup. JH. T, Pub, Schools, 

— ~ « 

Do Good. — Thousands of men breathe, 
move and live — pass off the stage of life, 
and are heard of no more. Why ? They 
do not a particle of good in the world, and 
none were blessed by them, none could 
point to them as the instrument of their 
redemption ; not a word they spoke could 
be recalled, and they perished ; their light 
went out in darkness, and they were not 
remembered more than the insect of yes- 
terday. Will you thus live and die, 
man immortal? Live for something. Do 
good and leave behind you a monument 
of virtue that the storm of time can never 
destroy. Write your name in kindness, 
love and mercy on the hearts of thousands 
you come in contact with year by year,; 
you will never be forgotten. No, your 
name, your deeds, will be as legible on 
the hearts you leave behind, as the stars 
on the brow of evening. Good deeds 
will shine as the stars of heaven. — Dr, 
Ghalmers, 



Teacher's Guide to iLLUSTRATioir; a Man- 
aal to aocompanj Holbrookes School Appara- 
tas* After a somewhat hastty examination of 
this work, oar opinion is that teachers will 
find it nsefuL The hints it contains will ma- 
terially aid young teachers in illustrating the 
facts of Philedophy. 
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TBAClHSRS' INSTITUTES. 



The attention of County Associationt is cal- 
led to the importance of making early arrange- 
ments for Institutes the ooming fall, sc that 
sufficient notice of the time and place of meet- 
ing may be given, an efficient corps of Teach- 
ers provided, and the programme of exercises 
for the Session made up and distributed. 

For the information of any who may be un- 
informed, and also in suggesting some items in 
the preliminary arrangements, I will here 
state, in the language of another, thit "A 
Teachers' Institute is a meeting composed of 
teaehers of Consmon Schools, assembled for the 
purpose of improvement in the studies they are 
to teaoh, and in the principles by which they 
are to govern. It is the design of a Teaehers' 
Institute to bnrjg together ^ose who are ac- 
tually engaged in teaching Common Schools, 
or who propose to become so, in order that 
they may be formed into classes, and that tho^e 
oktsses, under able instructors, may be exer- 
cised, questioned and drilled. Thus, during 
their attendance on fbe Institute, the future 
teachers become scholars. They are expected 
to prepare and recite lessons, in the same way 
they would expect their own seholart* to do. — 
Under competent instructors, they are to be 
initiated into the best modes and proceoses of 
leaching and governing, which they are after- 
wards to illustrate and exemplify in their own 
schools. As far as time will allow, they are to 
be instructed in regard to the organization of 
schools, the classification of seholars, and some 
of the more obvious and important of the prin- 
eipleff and rules which constitute the science 
and art of teaching. Amngements are also 
made for the delivery of lectures, during a por< 
tion of the evenings of the session, on subjects 
eonnected with Common School instruction.^' 

It is customary for the inhabitants of the 
place in which Institutes are held, to furnish 
board to teachers gratis. Accommodations 
ought to be provided beforehand by the proper 
oommittee, 

Sach teacher should come to the Institute 
furnished with the following articles or equip- 
ments : — Fifth Reader, Geography and Atlas, 
Dictionary, Slate and pencil, pen, ink and pa- 
per, and a small blank book. 

As we have no state appropriations in aid of 
Institatef, a small tuition fee may be required 
in payment of those who attend as instructors. 

It may be of importance to state here, that 
the time of each day's session should be occu- 
pied in giving and reoeiving instruotlon in 
Reading, embracing especialhr correct pronun- 
ciation and enunciation ; in Writing, commen- 
eing with its elements; in Orthography; in 
the laws of Language, and in eritieal grammar; 
ip the fundameMtol rules of Arithmetie; in 



Geography; in the daesifloation of schools; in 
vocal music ; — ^together with observations ob 
the best metliods of teaching each branch intro- 
duced. It is well, also, at the close of an ex- 
ercise, to call upon some member of the Insti- 
tute to take the stand and suggest a new and 
better method if he has one. After that, let 
the whole subject be ^rown open for general 
discussion and remark, giving each member an 
opportunity to express his ot her views, and %9 
make such inquiries as may be suggested. 

Of those who are known to me as well qnali- 
fled to take charge of the Instiljites, and to eon- 
duct them propuiy, I would name for the in 
formation of all cunoemed, Jno. G. McMynn, 
of Racine, Jno. G. MoEinley. Kenosha, Dr. 
Jas. H. Majfoffin and -— Griffith, Waukesha, 
J. L. Pickard, Platteville, W. C J[)u8tin. Beloit, 
W. H. Collins, Janesville. A. C. Bpicer, Milton, 
W. VanNess, Pond du Lao, W. P. Bartlett, 
Watertown, J. E. Munger, Waupun, Pick- 
ett. Oshkosh, Abbott, Portage City, D. Y. 

Kilgore, Madison. There are undeubte^y 
many others whose names I have not. In each 
county, I doubt not, will be found t^se quali- 
fied to give instruction in t&e sev^nu branches 
before an Institute. 

As eminently qualified to instruH in Vocal 
Music, I mention Prof. Webster and H. B. Coe,* 
of Ra^jine, andW. H. H. Vobster. of Elkhom. 

So far as I may be able, I shall be present 
during a portion of the se^^sion of the several 
Institutes that may be appointed. In order 
that I may be present at any ceneiderable 
number, however, they must overlap in time 
A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, 

Supt, Ps& Intt, 



We cannot associate long and intimate- 
ly with others without becoming assimi- 
lated. Almost imperceptibly, their tho'ts 
and feelings influence us, and to how 
great an extent, perhaps we are not con- 
scious. It becomes us then, as teachers, 
to look well to our associates and asso- 
ciations, for not only are we influenced 
by them, but through us hundreds are 
also influenced. Would we have those 
under our charge, pure and worthy, we 
must first be made so. And how can we 
become so without deriving access to the 
fount of purity ? A teacher's soul sho'd 
be filled with the love of the beautiful 
and how shall it be more fully developed 
than by communing with Him whose 
character is all beauty. Will not He 
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who is the greatest teacher, give us of 
His spirit if we only ask ? One hour's 
communion with God greatly purifies and 
elevates, and as the body droops and de- 
cays without nourishment, so will the 
nobler faculties of the mind. As we ac- 
knowledge a perfect development of the 
teacher, so will we acknowledge the ne- 
cessity of prayer. That all good ema- 
nates from Him who reigns, we all allow, 
atid how shall we direct others to that 
which is truSy noble and good, if our 
souls do not l>ask in the rays of the Liv- 
ing Light As we commune with God, 
we become more like Him f we make 
"His thoughts our thoughts," and as we 
are like Him so are others. The influ- 
ence of a teacher who renders his obe- 
dience to a Supreme Being cannot be 
^traced till the heart can be read and 
known of all men. What inducements 
have we not then to become prayerful 
teachers f Let our thoughts often rise 
like fumes of sacred incense, o'er the 
clouds, and wafted thence on angel's 
wings thro' ways of light to the bright 
haven of all. a. j, u. 



STATISTICAL REPORT, 

BEAD BT J, L. PICKARD, PRIN. OF PLATTE- 
YILLB AGADBCT, AT TBS LATE DBCBBBIAL 
CELEBRATION. 

To-day closes the tenth year of my con- 
nection with the Platteville Academy. — 
Upon this decennial anniversary I greet 
you, old friends and new, with the warmth 
of a growing attachment for my work 
and your society, fen years. It seems 
not so long since first I came among you 
alane, a etremger in a sftiange land. But 
as I see before me those, who, in their 
childhood and early yovth listened to my 
instmctioD, now soothing to sleep the in- 
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fant, or watching with a mother's anxiety 
the restless steps of their little ones— as I 
hear from my own home the welcome 
word ** Father" uttered by lips already 
past the lisping prattler's age>«--as I re- 
cognise in the forms and features of the 
young men and women before me, the 
boys and girls of 'iB— as I notice wijth 
what pride those^ who were then the 
fathers and mothers, now reply to the 
names, " Grandpa and Orandma^" — as I 
miss from our assembly the ** flourishing 
Almond tree" which shaded the brows of 
such as Mitchell, Clark and Sewell, who 
now sleep sweetly near us, and welcome 
to their places others by two generations 
their juniors — ^as the groves about, the 
dwellings within this village, and more 
especially the inhabitants of these dwel- 
lings, silently speak of great changes — 
the truth is forced upon my mind— Ten 
Years is not too much. Though I feel it 
not in myself, I am compelled to feel it 
in others. What better theme to occupy 
our attention for a few minutes than that 
of *' oureehee in the poet and the pree- 
enU 

Of the nine Trustees who composed 
the Board in 1846, on^only, Rev. J, Lew- 
is, remains until the present Let it not 
be supposed, however, that ingratitude to 
those who stood by us in our weakness is 
the occasion of such a change. The 
Golden Fever cut down our Vineyards- 
removed our Stone and carried off eveh 
the Doctor himself The Lone Star of 
Texas attracted an important portion of 
our travelling department*«^the Shinn.— 
Connecticut now witnesses the sparkling 
of our Eddy — ^whpe another was too 
much of an Eastman to resist the temp- 
tation held out by the city of Brotherly 
Love. Death holds one in his fast em- 
brace-^«ne only remains in our midst 

In the Department of Instruction there 
have been associated with myself thirteen J 
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different persons as assistants. The Pri- 
mary Department has claimed the atten- 
tion of MisR Jane E. Clark, now in Cali- 
fornia; D. W. Pickard, a settled Pastor 
in Massachusetts, and Mrs. Lucy Sbinn, 
at present in Texas. There have presid- 
ed over the Female Department, Miss 0. 
A. Lewis, a resident of this town ; Miss 
M. C. Hubbs, now Mrs. D. W. Clark, of 
Portland, Maine, and Miss Fanny S. Jos- 
lyn, who still continues at her post 

Penmanship has been under the direc- 
tion of R. A. Rice, now a business man 
of Chicago, and J. L. Frink, now engaged 
in the Book business at Prairie du Chien, 
who, during his stay with us, also taught 
in Drawing and Crayoning. 

Miss N. 0. Webb, still residing near us, 
Miss M. £. Page, now with us, and Mr. 
Geo. E. King, a resident of Monroe, in 
this State, have controlled and guided 
the unskilled fingers upon instruments of 
strings, few or many, while the latter 
gave instruction in the use of that best, 
but most abused of instruments, the hu- 
man 9oiee. 

And now, of what will perhaps be of 
greater interest to the most present — 
those who have made up the classes of 
the school for the past ten years. My 
list contains the names of 785 who have 
for a longer or shorter time been under 
ray tuition. Of that number, Illinois has 
furnished 37; Iowa, 10; Kentucky, 
Penrteylvania, Virginia and Minnesota, 2 
, each; Ohio, New York, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Louisia- 
na, Indiana and New Mexico, 1 each, and 
our own State, 722. 

Of the 785 — 452 were at the time of 
attendance, residents of the town of 
Platteville. For the first seven years, 
but few came from abroad. 

Since we came into this building the 
i proportion has been steadily increasing. 



Until 1858, the proportion was but a little 
more than 25 per cent— 128 out of 477. 
For '58 and '54, 92 out of 201, or 48 per 
cent For '54 and '55, 108 out of 18d or 
57 per cent For the present year 114 
out of 206, or 55 per cent . 

Another gratifying evidence of increase 
in usefulness is found in the fact that 
during the earlier years of its existence, 
the large majority could finish their ed- 
ucation in one or two quarters, while now 
the majority continue with us one or two 
years, and then are not satisfied. The 
proportion of those who entered upon the 
study of the classics during the first five 
years of my connection with the school 
was greater than at the present This, 
however, gives me no alarm, for in the 
absence of the Dead Languages and the 
German and the French, more attention 
has been given to the best of all — our own 
tongue. This change for the better wiU 
make for us better citizens, better wives 
and mothers. In reply to the question 
" What will you study ?" frequently was 
heard ; — " Latin, French, Philosophy, 
Astronomy, and if you think best, and 
that I shall have time for it. Arithmetic 
and English Grammar. I never studied 
Grammar, but Arithmetic I have learned 
as &r as Fractions." 

Now it is " Arithmetic, Grammar, Geo- 
graphy, and History, and whenever you 
think best Philosophy and some of the 
branches of a Higher Education. I do 
not know as I shall be able to attend 
school more than a year or two, and I 
wish to improve my tune to the best ad- 
vantage.*' This is indeed a glorious 
change, and we shall see the fiiiits of it 
in after years in the men and women who 
are to be. I would not by any means 
deny the utility of the classics, but they 
should be as a superstructure, not a foun- 
dation. The good English should be our 
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first studj. We claim no partiality for 
those of any particular nation. Our stu- 
dents have been furnished from England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Norway, Ger- 
many, France, Prussia and Switzerland 
as well as from all parts of North Ameri- 
ca. Good students have been found 
among them all The large mass have 
been children of the "sturdy sons of 
toil," and how could they be else than 
good. Every branch of industry has had 
its representatives in our classes. And 
in all departments of mechanical and ag- 
ricultural and professional industry, may 
be found those whose names are upon our 
Records, and whose remembrance is in 
our hearts. 

That the young as well as the older are 
fond of change, may be seen in the pres- 
ent residences of our pupils as contrasted 
with the table given at the outset Wis- 
consin still contains nearly 500 of the 
785. The Land of Gold has lured away 
more than 70. The attractions of the 
Prairie have swallowed up many, and 
more than 60 are found in Illinois ; Min- 
nesota has 17, and Iowa an equal num- 
ber ; New York 8 ; Michigan, Kentuck- 
y, Missouri, Kansas, New Jersey and 
Maine, 4 each ; Ohio, 6 ; Pennsylvania 
and Oregon, 8 each ; Massachusetts and 
Texas, 2 each; Arkansas, Nicaragua, 
Virginia, Nebraska, Rhode Island, Louis- 
iana, Indiana ahd New Mexico, I each. — 
The residences of about 40 are unknown. 
The grave has claimed 21, and their 
work on earth is ended. They have gone 
to their last examination. 

There have been married into the fam- 
ily more than 100, Our grandsons and 
grand daughters are numbered by the 
score. Each year adds largely to the 
list May they be worthy of their sires. 

Of myself a word. God has given me 
uninterrupted health — sickness has de- 




tained me but jone whole dkj •from the 
school room for ten years, and I may say 
with all due deference to the medical 
profession, that raiedicine kept me away 
at that time. From all causes combined, 
I have not been absent from my post 
during the ten years more than one week 
except during my absence East, when my 
place was well filled by another. I love 
my work, my pupils, and trust ever to 
be loved by them. 

When I first entered upon my work 
here, it was with feelings of distrust and 
fear, lest the fate of my predecessors be 
mine also. Said one of them to me, — 
" Should you ride the wave of popularity 
in Platteville more than six months, it 
will be a wonder." Wonder or no won- 
der, I have no reason to complain of the 
result I have found in Platteville, even 
persecuted as she may have been, warm 
friends, kind treatment, and a happy, 
very happy home. I say no more than 
is your due, citizens of Platteville, when 
I say that I doubt if anywhere upon the 
face of the earth, with an equal popula- 
tion, I could have found so many true 
friends. Commencing with Jke pupilSy 
all of whom survive till this present, and 
the majority of whom are still residents 
of Platteville, I have met every day with 
renewed expressions of esteem and confi- 
dence, for which I sincerely thank you. 
The teacher as well as others has his pe- 
culiar trials, but with you I have ever 
found that cordial sympathy which has 
lessened my trials. Of your interest in 
the prosperity of Platteville Academy, 
this building stands as a lasting monu- 
ment For the various uses of the Acad- 
emy the citizens of Platteville and its im- 
mediate vicinity, have subscribed in all 
about $23,000. 

Of those who have constituted the 
Board of Trustees for years past, I will 
say ; — ^You are not aware of the courage i 
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you hav^ inspired in me, by your united 
and hearty co-operation in the plans pro- 
posed, and in the desi^s perfected. My 
connection with the Trustees has. convin- 
ced me that however much we may dis- 
agree upon some points of belief and 
practice, there is a sure bond of union 
in the cause of Education. Here we may 
agree perfectly. 

The joys and sorrows, the encourage- 
ment9 and discouragements which have 
filled the hearts of the Trustees of this 
school can be known only to themselves. 
Through their devotion and the sacrifi- 
cing self-denial of one whose absence at 
this time upon an errand of good to us 
will permit the mention of his name, Rev. 
J. Lewis, who now, for the third time, is 
acting as Agent in a work not very desir. 
able, but essential to success, we are per- 
mitted to enjoy brighter days and more 
pleasing prospects. 

To n9ne do I offer more sincere thanks 
than to tho^e, who by their presence in 
the school room have encouraged the pu- 
pils, and who.l;^ave shown the spirit of a 
true friend, by acquainting me at pnce 
with their grievances instead of allowing 
it to come enlarged and embittered by 
the way of Madame Ruo^or. ]^e profess 
not perfection, and are grateful to any 
who may acquaint us with whiM^.they ^ay 
know as faults in us. 

My Pupils. Pleasant is my memory 
of you all. Yqur acts of l^indness, of 
cheerful obedience, of studious attention 
to study are treasured in my heart The 
course of a few has saddened my heart, 
but they are few as compared with the 
number under my instruction. 

May each of you adorn his station in 
life, honor his God, and find a rest eter- 
nal in the great and never dosing school 
Df Christ. 




Tboik for yourself. 



COMMENCEMENT— THE STATS UNI- 
VERSITY. 



THB SZAMINATlOXi 

The examination of classes at tlie Uni- 
versity commenced on Friday of last 
week, and closed on Monday. It covered 
the whole course of study and instruction, 
and was very thorough and complete. — 
The conduct of the students, and the 
mode of examination, proved abundantly 
that the training to which the members 
of the University are subjected is one 
calculated to discipline the mind, and 
prepare it well for the duties of after life. 
The recitations were no parrot like repe- 
titions of memorized fiicts, no exhibition 
of a mere routine drill, but an evidence 
that the pupils had mastered principles, 
and arrived at a thorough knowledge of 
the subjects of study. To any Arho are 
disposed to ask what good the University 
is accomplishing, an attendance upon the 
late examination would have been the 
sufficient and conclusive answer. With 
all the discouragements and opposition 
which it has had to encounter, the Uni- 
versity may to-day invite the most search- 
ing scrutiny, and takes its place among 
thqte institutions of learning whkb hate 
long been among the chief glories of ottr 
country. The accession to the Facvlly 
during the past year was manifest in the 
examinations, as was to be expected, in 
the wider range of studies pursued and 
the more adequate treatment of all, which 
the former limited number of instrutors 
absolutely forbade. The Faculty of our 
Ui^versity is now, both as to numbers 
and salifications, ample for the present 
wants of the institution, and parents may 
send their ^ns to it with the assurance 
that they win be educated as they should 
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JUDGE DOOLITTLS'S ADDRESS. 

The annual address before the Athene- 
an and Hesperian Societies of the Univer- 
sity, was delivered last evening, the 22d 
inst, by J. R. Doolittle, of Racine. His 
subject was a Review of the Progress of 
Civilization as exhibited in History. The 
house was filled with a large audience to 
hear him, and the address was well re- 
ceived. 

COMMEHCBMEirT EXERCISES. 

The Commencement Exercises to-day 
passed off in a very creditable nuuiner. — 
The procession was formed in front of the 
Capitol, at 9} o'clock, under the direction 
of Qen. H. C. Bull, who performed bis 
part in a very handsome style, and pro- 
ceeded to the Baptist Church in the fol- 
lowing order: 

1. Music. 

2. Students of the University. 
B. Chancellor and Chaplain. 
4. Board of Regents. 

6. Faculty of the University. 

6. Governor and State Officers. 

7. Justices of the Supreme and other 
Courts. 

8. Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
Madison. 

9. Citizens and Strangers. 

The Church was well filled with spec- 
tators to witness the exercises of the oc- 
casion. 

After a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Eggles- 
ton, original orations were delivered by 
the members of the graduating class, as 
follows : 

Salutatory Addrea^ in Latin, — James 
M. Flower. 

Oration — the. Greft Republic — ^Bur- 
gess C. Slaughter. 

FhUaiophieal d^raticm— Destiny — ^S, 
S. Benedict 

Oration-^i^l and Conunon Law«— 
James M. Flower. 



Oration-^^t Age of Reason-^with the 
Valedictory Address — Sidney Foote. 

The addresses gave ample testimony to 
the thorough discipline to which the stu- 
dents in the University are subjected. — 
They were well written and delivered in 
an effective manner. 

The Baccalaureate Address by Chan- 
cellor Lathrop, which followed, was an 
elegant and scholarly production, worthy 
the source whence it emanated. It wiU 
doubtless be published at an early date. 

The Degree of Bachelor of Arts was 
then conferred upon James M. Flower, 
Burgess C. Slaughter, Samuel S. Bene* 
diet and Sidney Foote. 

The Degree of M. D. was conferred 
upon Hon. A. L. Castleman, of Wau- 
kesha. 

This is the second class that has gradu- 
ated from the University. The next will 
doubtless be much larger. There are 
now over a hundred students in the In- 
stitution, which number will be largely 
increased, in all probability, at the next, 
term. We believe that no institution in 
the West offers greater advantages to the 
student than the State University of Wis- 
consin ; none where the rates of living 
and of tuition are less ; none where the 
facilities for a thorough mental culture 
are superior. — Maduon Journal 



TEACHERS' CONVENTION. 



PORXN002f SESSION. 

Pursuant to a call of the State Superin- 
tendent, a large number of teachers, of 
the City and County of Milwaukee, met 
at the Third Ward School House, at two 
o'clock, A. M., July 15tb. The State 
Superintendent not being present, the 
meeting was called to order by Mr. Mc- 
Whorter, and, on motion, Mr. Drew was 
appointed Chairman and Mr. Martin Sec* 
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retary. Letters were read from Hod. A. 
C. Barry, and Judge 0. £. Jenkins, sta- 
ting the inability of the State Superintend 
dent tobe piesent. 

On motion, the President appointed 
Messrs. Pomeroy, McWhorter and Craig, 
as a committee to draft resolutions for 
diSi ussion, at the afternoon session. 

The Convention adjourned to meet at 
half past one o^clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Convention assembled pursuant to 
adjournment. 

The Committee reportsd the following 
resolutiohs, which, after a spirited dis- 
cussion, were adopted : 

Eesolved^ That uniformity of text 
books is of primanr importance to the 
prosperity of the schools of the city; and 
that no work should be adopted without 
this sanction of the teachers. 

Resohed^ That all the children of the 
State should be compelled by law to at- 
tend school a certain length of time, each 
year. 

JResohed^ That self government — right 
views on the subject of education — and 
the use, by the Teacher, of motives ap- 
pealing to the moral nature of the chil- 
dren?— are essentical requisites in the man- 
agement of a Public School. 

Resolved^ That the present school or- 
ganization and governmenttby a Boafd of 
School Commissioners in this city is cum- 
bersome and unwieldy — that efficient su- 
pervision of the schools is not secured by 
it — and to meet the demands made upon 
us we need a re-organization of the whole 
system on* a better basis with a central 
High School to which pupils shall be ad- 
mitted on examination as to their attain- 
ments, and with a City Superintendent 
who shall devote his whole time to the 
supervision and improvement of the 
school under his charge. 

The following resolutions, on motion of 
Mr. Englemann, were adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend the in- 
troduction of the German language as a 
branch of study in the higher departments 
of the Public Schools. 




Resohedj That in those Wards where 
the German population is large, a teacher 
be appointed in the Primary Departments 
competent to teach both the English and 
German languages. 

On motion, the Convention acljoumcd 
sine die. 

JOHN DREW, JPtest. 

0. K. Martht, SeeY 

Milwaukee, July 15, 1856. 



COURTESY. 

The following excellent sentiments em- 
bodied in a definition of true coorteey, 
are from a lecture on Don. Quixote, by 
Rev. Henry Giles : 

** And this is real courtesy, that which 
has reverence for womanhood in sex, the 
courtesy which has respect for the others 
than the rich, than the ydung; it is dis- 
tinct from the courtesy which blooms 
only in the smiles of love and beauty, and 
withers and cools down in the atmosphere 
of poverty, age and toil. Show me the 
man who can quit the brilliant society of 
the young to listen to the kindly voice of 
age — ^who can cheerfully converse with 
one whom years have deprived of ehanns; 
show me the man Who is willing to help 
any one who is in need of help ; and, if 
the blush of Helen mantled her cheek, 
show me the man who would no more 
look rudely at the poor girl in the village 
than at the elegant and well dressed lady 
in the saloon; show me the man who 
treats unprotected maidenhood as he 
would the heiress surrounded by the 
powerful protection of rank, riches and 
family; show me the man who abhors 
the libertine's gibe, who shuns as a blas- 
phemer the traduqer of .his mother^s sex; 
who scorns as he would a coward the rid- 
iculer of woman's foibles, or the exposurer 
of womanly reputation; show me the 
man who never forgets for one hour the 
delicacy, the respect, that is due to iro- , 
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men, and women in »ny condition or 
class; show me such a man, and you 
show me a gentleman — ^nay, you show me 
a better, you show me a true Christian 
gentleman*- There are some who think 
that persons lose in manners as they gain 
ia liberty. One grace belongs to the 
spirit of liberty, which is most active 
where this grace prevails most — with this 
grace it expands, this grace is respect for 
woman — not for her rank or elegance, but 
for woman. And when this sentiment 
becomes enlarged, when it is stable, a 
social structure may be. raised upon ft 
more glorious than mankind has ever 
seen.^ 



HALF EDUCATED INSTRUCTOES. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that 
those who know little, suflBce to inform 
those who know less; that the master, 
who is but a stage before the pupil, can, 
as well as another, show him the way ; 
nay, that tiiere may even be an advantage 
in this neai* approach between the minds 
of the teacher and the pupil ; since the 
recollection of recent difficulties, and the 
vividness of fresh acquisition, give to the 
one a more lively interest in the progress 
of the other. Of all educational errors, 
this ia one of the gravest The approxi- 
mation r^uired between the mind of the 
teacher and of the taught, is not that of a 
common ignorance, but of mutual sym- 
pathy ; not a partnership in narrowness 
of understanding, but that thorough in- 
sight of the one into the other, that or- 
derly analysis of the tangled skein of 
thought, that patient and masterly skill 
in developing conception after concep- 
tions, with a constant view to a result, 
which can only belong to comprehensive 
knowledge and prompt affections. With 
whatever accuracy the recently initiated 
may give out his new stores, he will ri- 
gidly follow the precise method by which 
he made them his own ; and will want 
that, variety and fertility of resources, 
that command of the several paths of ac- 
cess to a truth, which are given by thor- 
ou^ survey of the whole field on which 
he stands.— jS09. James Martineau, 




For the Jounol of Bdnoation. 



TO WHAT EXTENT SHALL STILLNESS 
BE MAINTAINED IN THE SCHOOL- 
BOOM. 



This question does not depend for its 
importance merely on the convenience or 
taste of the teacher. The ability or dia- 
ability of his nervous system to bear 
more or less of the din and bustle gener- 
ally considered as a matter of course, per- 
haps even, of necessity, to the school- 
room, have, abstractly considered, little 
or nothing to do with the discussion. . 

He may be a man of good taste, to 
whom it is exceedingly annoying to wit^ 
ness the perpetual turning, twisting and 
lounging and scrambling, or any or etery 
of the thousand and one contortions of 
those youthful aspirants who seem to de- 
pend so much on " bodily exercise" in 
ascending the Hill of Science. 

He may be a man whose delicate ear 
is so apt to distinguish the unharmonious 
in sound, that the unceasing hiss of lips 
by which the young tyro fully expects to 
demonstrate his zeal in intellectual pur- 
suits, may be to him a scorpion sting. — 
Now, it is the thumping of a pencil by 
which the "young Arithmetician in a 
fix," hopes to rally his laggard wits to 
the solution of some vast problem, and 
now, the raking and scraping of his well 
pegged boots give unmistakable evidence 
that the independent young American is 
tired of lounging on one side, and though 
not exactly in the true Christian spirit, 
but somewhat in the reverse, is just 
about to " turn the otJier also;" and let 
the abuse be repeated. 

Now we condole with this teacher, suf- 
fer with him, as bound in the same bonds 

still, if the reformation he proposes, 
has no deeper basis, we cannot ccmcede to 
him the right to increaise his exactions 
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and play the tyrant over the unfortunate 
sul^ects of his sway. 

Nor do we think it is well for him to 
continue in such thankless aud unwhole- 
some strife, to mar his own spirit or the 
character of those over whom he exercises 
such unavailing efforts to bring them into 
an unnatura!, and therefore Unnecessary 
order. It is better for him to give up his 
profession, as many a man has done be- 
fore, and retire to some more congenial 
field of labor ; at least, to some less re- 
sponsible ; where errors may not make 
so broad and deep a mark*. 

But, before we come to a conclusion 
so mortifying, may we not look for a 
deeper basis than our own convenience, 
a common ground where it shall be man- 
ifest to us that the highest interest of the 
pupil; as well as our own good taste is 
most hal)pily subserved by the greatest 
possible order and quietness in sdbooL 

Our responsible labor, as educators, 
lies with beings of a three fold nature, 
combining all the capabilities of physical, 
mental and moral activity, capabilities 
mutually dependent on each other, whose 
ends are still dissimilar, and arrived at by 
metliods so distinct, each from the other, 
as to make It o'bvious that it is a nice and 
delicate point to give to each its due bal- 
ance in the complex system. And while 
we may never forget that due respect is 
to be paid to the development of the 
physical systom, that it may rise in fair 
and beautiful proportions a tabernacle 
for the soul that the breath of God has 
quickened, so also we will jiot impeach 
the wisdolu and goodness of the Father 
of our spirits, but confidently trust that 
since in his order the higher and nobler 
nature has a predominant claim, He has 
also provided a time for everything and 
a season for every purpose under Hea- 
ven, and all without danger of infringing 
upon a natural order. 



1 



It is easy for any one to see, and it is 
freely granted by all, that toholesom^ ex- 
ercise contributes greatly to promote the 
healthy action of the intellectual powers. 
Why then should it be feared that good 
thinhmg^ such thinking as holds in silence 
deep all within and around, should be in- 
jurious to health? Who can prove that, 
in its turn, it does not furnish the very 
excitement necessary to give the proper 
tone and time to the pulsations of the 
blood ? Has no one but a teacher ever 
watched the flash of a bright eye, or &e 
flush of a rosy cheek, showing a liveh^ 
coursing of the blood, when a new truth 
rose in the horizon of the youthful mind? 
Who has not sometimes felt, (even though 
it were a heresy to the study-condemning 
world around him) the pleasurable glow 
over all his soul, on the successful result 
of an earnest aud protracted mental ef- 
fort? 

The world^s long sympathy for ** pale 
students'' may have contributed to set 
the teacher's work in a false light But 
half the time spent in investigating the 
causes that have blanched his cheek, or 
dimmed his eye, might open another 
channel for our tears, since we should 
probably find that, in most qases, the 
irregular and pampered appetites in- 
dulged for want of thought, rather than 
excess of thought have stolen away not 
only the light of his eye, the rose of his 
cheek, and the strength of his limbs, but 
his mental energy has also been paralyz- 
ed by the general disorder. 

If it be true that the phenomenon of 
earnest thinking is manifested in a quiet 
suspension of all noisy activities, then it 
would saem that the greatest possible 
quiet recommends itself as the only way 
to advance either the best interests of the 
student or teacher, and that this, so re- 
commending itself should be secured 
without delay and without difficulty. 
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Bat, though we mxtj have arrived at a 
common basis, where we are able to see 
the singleness of our own interests and 
those of the pupils, we must not there- 
fore flatter ourselves that there are no 
obstructions to our labor. 

We cannot at once "resolve" ourselves 
inte a little community of angels. It is 
incalculable, moreover, how much has 
been done by injudicious treatment to 
maim the little fragment of humanity be- 
fore the careful mother ventures to trust 
him to the tender mercies of the school- 
room« While yet an infant in her arms, 
the judicious mother might have done 
much to train the early efforts of his 
mind, and aided him to begin his life- 
work, the subjugation of the lower to the 
higher nature. But how seldom is such 
the h£t Might we not rather infer that 
more frequently, the nursery training 
has entirely overlooked the grandest 
truth of the human being, " The inspira- 
tion of the Almighty Fathen" Indeed, 
so hr forgotten does this seem to be by 
many, that we could almost fancy that a 
vague and indefinite dependence is made 
on the creative energy of the Alphabet to 
kindle up a living soul, for the habitation 
of which so sightly a tabernacle has been 
reared^ 

It may therefore be somewhat difficult 
to determine for how long a time the at- 
tention of primary scholars can be retain- 
ed to earnest mental effort without ex- 
haustion; but it is not difficult to detennine 
that so long as that attention is required 
the utmost quiet should prevail, and such 
a sacred respect for that season of mental 
effort should be cherished that all the as- 
sociations of the time and place shall be 
sfanengtiiened and matured into a heart- 
worship at the shrine of Truth. 

No dp^bt frequent relaxations from 
such effort ^f|uld not only be allowed, 
but enforced, and so great a variety as to 



subject and order given,, as to render 
every thing a^ pleasant as possible, re- 
membering always that nothing is so 
pleasant as duty toell performed, and that 
the sooner that lesson is learned the better. 

Now the graded school furnishes the 
happiest ground for the enforcement of 
all proper regulations, children and youth 
of similar advancement, capable of being 
appealed to by similar motives, being as- 
sociated for the most in the same com* 
mon room, and it would unpardonable in 
such schools not to develop such habits 
of quiet study in the various ascending 
grades as that a great degree of mental 
and moral power shall be acquired before 
leaving school, and that the associations 
of a deep and hallowing respect for truth 
shall sanctify their intercourse with all 
created things in after life. 

But to such a desirable issue, so happy 
a completion of our labors, we may not 
hope to aiTive, unless our starting point 
be principle and not caprice. Our efforts 
are to be guided by love, which though 
seeking to diffuse itself every wnere, and 
make itself every where individual, shall 
also manifest itself as havit g every where 
its centre in truth. Our efforts are to be 
maintained by a perseverance that never 
yields a well founded claim, but still mod- 
itied by a patience that has its perfect 
work only in a heart where the great re- 
alities of being and the true aims o^ life 
are cherished 

In general, a teacher may not hope to 
succeed in securing any tolerable degree 
of stillness who is not soin love with it as 
to be, in mental effort, the most rigid ex- 
ample of his own teaching. He who ex- 
pects to secure anything by a noisy con- 
iiict with noise, is commonly as much dis- 
appointed in his expectations as he is 
mistaken in his own motives of action ; 
and if he only love quiet as furnishing a 
ground for a noisy display of himself, he 
may set it down in his account a minus 
quantity and reikon to his own character 
idl the essential elements of a grand failure. 

Eacine^ Wis, b. p. w. 
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EXPRESSION. 



TO develop it we must attend to articulation. 
Every teacher, as well as every parent, 
should require children to articulate every 
BOnnd necessary to form the words used to ex- 
press ideas. To teach the alphabet philosoph- 
ically, and therefore suceessfiilly, is a difficult 
part of in struction. Teachers should thorough* 
ly understand the " nature and power of let- 
ters." A mistake made in the primary school, 
will be a mistake of years. The vocal organs 
of the child are flexible, and if properly trained 
will as easily make the sounds of language, a^ 
the harp strings wiU make the sounds of the 
musical scale, when touched by a cunning hand, 

The results of improper instruction in artic- 
ulation, are noticeable in the monotonous mum- 
bling of some of our deepest thinkers. Many 
of our public singers are not understood by the 
audience, and a month's instruction in a good 
primary school would materially benefit them. 
As reading is taught in many schools, it pre- 
vents the formation of habits of distinct artic- 
ulation. 

Essential to expression is malody i>t tone. — 
No one need have a harsh voice. Every one 
may possess a smooth, clear, sweet voice, and 
most may have a strong voice. Much practice 
of the elementary sounds is necessary. Every 
school room should be furnished with a good 
" chart of the sounds," and then the practice 
should be at least daily. Vocal music, which 
is taught in every good school, is adapted to 
the perfecting of the human voice. The harp 
of Orpheus Ib less potent than a sweet, full 
voice, and yet, many a young lady spends 
years in learning to play upon the piano, who 
makes no effort to learn to speak. Ability to 
speak distinctly and melodiously is a great ac- 
complishment. 

But the articulation may be faultless, the 
tones of the voice may be lutelike, the words 
may be connected grammatically, yet, if the 
reader or speaker have not a soul that is moved 
by the sentiments he utters, if he have not an 
emotive natnre, cultivated and sensitive, hi^ 




expression will be lifeless. Words are only 
the skeleton of speeeh, and, it requires » divine 
energy to make " these dry bones live." Chil- 
dren should be taught to love the beautiful in 
nature and art — they shoul'd be taught to dis- 
criminate, to criticise. Their feelings arc easi- 
ly aroused. The mirror does not more truth- 
fully reflect the image of objects, than do chil- 
dren the character of the teacher. He who 
has no love for the good can develop none. — 
Unless children love what is beautiful and tme, 
unless there is a response in their own feelings 
to the sentiments they would utter, there can be 
no true expression. 

We repeat then, if we would develop power 
of expression, we must attend to articulation — 
the utterance of those signs, almost as wonder- 
ful as the mind itself, in a closer, distinct man- 
ner. Let the child be taught to— 

" Speak plainly, if he speak at all. 

To CAKVK each word before he let it &U-^ 

And let him be taught to shun those half audi- 
ble mutterings, that resemble the idiotic jab- 
berings of the ChimpanEee. We must also at- 
tend to melody or sweetness of tone. Natural 
sounds are all harmonious, from the warbling 
of the song bird, to the roar of the cataract — 
Study nature then. There is no music sweeter 
than a human voice uttering the feelings of an 
earnest, truthful soul. 

Attend also to the laws of language. They 
are to expression what proportion is to arehi- 
tecture. 

Taste must be cultivated. No person desti- 
tute of good taste, can write, speak or read ac- 
ceptably. 

We must accustom pupils to viewipg truths 
in their relations. A proposition in Geometry 
is all aglow with light, when we view it in con- 
nection with other truths — viewed by itself it 
is a cold abstraction. 



The Commencement exercises of Beloit Col- 
lege, on the 9th ult., were most satisfactory. — 
An Address was delivered before the Arehean 
Society, by Horace White. Esq., and an Ora- 
tion by Profl Haven, of Amherst College. We 
understand that the exercises of the Gradua- 
ting Class were creditable. A large number of 
visitors were present 
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TEACHERS' MEETINGS. 



Absolutely essential to the progress ajid pros- 
perity of oar schools are frequent and regular 
meetings of the teachers. Town Superintend- 
snts oaght to encourage, and District Boards 
ought to require, that the teachers under their 
Bupeirision should meet for the purpose of mu- 
tual improYement. No good teacher will miss 
an opportunity of meeting with his fellow 
teaohers for the purpose of consultation and 
discussion. But there are hundreds in our 
State who never attended a Teachers' Institute, 
and who are members of no Teachers' Assooia- 
tioB. This class make no progress; they are 
in many cases totally unfit for teachers, and 
they are retained in their present position on 
aoooont of fayoriteism on the part of District 
Boards, or in consequence of the diffidulty of 
finding persons qualified to supersede them. 

While we believe that the teachers of our 
State are as well qualified as those of any other 
Western State, we know that it would be bet- 
ter, in hundreds of cases, to let the school 
hoviBes remain unoccupied, than to employ 
those at present filling the place of teachers. — 
Our public money is wasted, and the people do 
not know it. But the money lost is but a small 
part ef the real loss. Tears of time, at just the 
period of life when the character is formed, are 
lost; and habits are fixed, which, instead of 
fitting for an honorable and a happy life, lead 
to a miserable one. Go where we may through- 
out our State, and with comparatively few ez- 
eeptioBS, the fact that teaohers are unqualified 
cannot be overlooked. We find indifference, 
and that twin-brother of ignorance, self-suffi- 
deiiey, to such an extent^ that a suggestion 
made in the kindest manner, that this or that 
ought to be done differently, will be considered 
an impertinent interference. Now this class 
can be benefitted only by meeting with other 
teaohers. Association tends to remove angu- 
larities, to eradicate egotism, and to fix in the 
mind a propw standard by which to measure 
our attainments. Many a cherished notion, 
when viewed in the light shed upon it by other 
I minds, will be seen to be only a whim. We 
I have seen teachers within the last few days, 
n att«|npting to teach classes in reading in a 






manner that any true teacher would be ashaON 
ed of; and we learned that they read no Edu- 
cational Journal, and " would not be able to 
attend the next meeting of the Teachers' Asso- 
ciation." It will do no good to find fault with 
this class. Nothing that can be said will reach 
them, and there is no other way to benefit 
them, except inducing them to associate with 
wide awake, earnest teachers, and then it may 
be that they wilLmistake enthusiasm for fanat- 
icism. 

We wish to propose a plan. Let the teach' 
ers of a city or town meet at a convenient hour 
on each alternate Saturday. Let the meeting 
be organized by the appointment of one of the 
number as Principal. Then let a programme 
be made and followed to the very letter. . The 
following is an outline of one we have used the 
past term: 

8 o*cl*k. — Opening exercises. 

8 o'cl'k 7m.--Mental Arithmetic. 

8 o*cl'k aOm.— Essay. 

8 o'cl'k 35m. — Discussion. 

8 o'cl'k 65m. — Physical Geography. 

9 o'crk 20m. — Recitation by some class in- 
vited to be present. 

9 o*cl'k 40 m.-r-Eoading of Keports, answer- 
ing of questions, and remarks in regard to dif- 
ferent schools. 

10 o'cl'k. — Adjournment. 

Every lesson should be previously assigned, 
and each teacher should be prepared to conduct 

the recitation, if called on by the Principal. 

The recitation should be a model recitation, in 
all respects. Three minutes may be allowed at 
the close of each exercise for criticism ; tiiis 
should be as severe as circumstances will admit; 
to be really profitable, it should be merciless. — 
The object of inviting a class, is to furnish a 
model for teaching. This can be done in no 
other way than by having the elass present. 

The success of the plan we propose depends 
upon the punctuality, promptness and enthu- 
siasm of those engaging in it. We feel confi- 
dent that a Union School or system of schools 
cannot be successfully carried on without fre- 
quent meetings on the part of the teachers, and 
we are quite as confident that the schools in 
our towns would become much more efficient 
by the adoption of a plan similar to that we 
have suggested. 
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WISCONSIN STATE ^TEACHERS' ASSO 
CUTION. 

In the last Journal, we gave notice of the 
Eoarth Annaal mmtiBg of the Wia. State Teach- 
ers* Association, to be held at Betoit on Wed- 
nesday, t^e 20th inst: Arrangements, we un- 
derstand, are made with the different Railroad 
Companies of the State to carry those attend- 
ing the Convention for half-fire. We are in- 
formed that the people of Beloit will welcome 
all w%o may attend. We would again urge up- 
on all Teachers and other friends of Education, 
in the State, the necessity of a fiiU and prompt 
attendance. 

The Session will commence at 10 o'clock A. 
M., Aug. 20th. J. L. Pickard, President of the 
Convention, will deliver the opening Address. 
D. T. Kilgore, of Madison, will read a paper on 
" The Nature of a Oqod Education," W. Van 
Ness will read a paper on *^ The disconnection 
o/theSitperintendeneyandPolitiee" N. G.Har- 
vey will address the Association on " The pres- 
ent state of Education in Wisconsin." A. C. 
Spieer will read a paper. Dr. Adams, of Illi- 
nois College, will address the Association in 
the evening. Besides tfa^ regular Addresses, 
there will be reports and discussions of impor- 
tance. 

The meeting promises to be the most inter- 
esting ever held by the Association, and we 
hope to see a large attendance from our own 
and other States. 



For the Journal of Education. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF RACINE. 

It may not be entirely amiss to say something 
of the Pnblio Bchools of our city in the Jour- 
nal. If by 80 doing, other schools in the State 
shall be benefited, the end for wliich it was es- 
tablished will be subserved. 

The entire city is embraced in one school ar- 
rangement upon the oonsolidated and graded 
system. The officers having the educational 
interests in charge are, a City Superintendent 
and ten Commissioners, two from each ward, 
who, together, constitute a Board of Education 
for theeity. The Superintendent is the execu- 
tive officer of the Board and has move immedi- 
ate oare of the sebools. 

Thus far we hivire had in operation fen de- 
partments~H)ne High School, two Intenbediate 
and seven Primary Departments. In these 
diere were employed, during the past year, fif- 
teen teachers, all of the time, and three a por- 
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tion of the time. The Principal of the High 
School Department is placed at the head itf tlie 
teaching forces, and co-operates with the Su- 
perintendent in supervising all the departments. 
Our teachers are employed five days in each 
week for forty weeks of the year, in their sev- 
eral rooms in tea«)iing, jand on every Saturday 
forenoon of term time, thoy are required to 
meet in a teacher's meeting and spend two 
hours in mutual improvement, and in devising 
ways and mean» by which tp promote the best 
interests of their pupils. The Principal has 
charge'of these meetings, and the absence of a 
teacher from them, unless previously excused, 
without unavoidable cause, is regarded as va- 
cating his position. 

The several departments are so graded that 
we take ihe child lisping his a i) c, and advance 
him by eueoessive steps until he is qualified for 
college or ior entrance upon the business of 
life. Both sexes are .allowed to pursue the 
same course, and are associated together in the 
same room and class. 

During the past year there have been con- 
nected with the several departments, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-four different 
pupils. In attainments, these have ranged 
from the place whero mental development be- 
gins, up to the advanced scholar pursuing the 
classics and the higher branches of English 
science. Tbose sufficiently advanced are thor- 
oughly dr^led in declamation and composition. 
Indeed, throughout the whole course, great at- 
tention is given to develop the power of ex- 
pression, that pupils may be able to enunciate 
audibly atfd intellicrently what they may have 
acquired, tknd thereby be enabled to hold agree- 
able and pro^table intercourse with men. — 
Already, though our present system has been in 
operation less than three years, many of our 
pupils htfve made pleasing advancement and 
disclose many traits of the true scholar. 

The citizens of Racine have, from the first, 
manifested commendable zeal and liberality in 
behalf of our schools. They have invested ov«r 
$30,000 in permanent school buildings and 
their fixtures, having during the past year 
erected three new and commodious brick build- 
ings which, together with the one previously 
built, are ornaments to our city and will be 
sources of untold good to our children. Some 
$12,000 are annually expended to keep the oar 
which we have freighted in motion, whfeh gum, 
excepting our apportionment from the State, is 
most cheerfully placed at the disposal ef tbe 
Board by those who hold the property of our 
city. Scarcely a day passes when some of them 
are not seen within our school rooms, listentng 
with delight to the recitations of their ehildmu 
And ** our Public Schools " has become to th«m 
as a watch-word to which a cordial response is 
always given. 

If the past is ftny criterion by which to judge 
of the future, we may predict kit our eity grMfc 
prosperity in its educational interests. 

Jtaeine, July, 1856. H. p. K. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Tin Executiye Comi|iittee of the Wisconsin 
Teaehers' Association are requested to meet at 
the Basfanell Hotise, Beioit, ton TVettfay, Au- 
gust I9th, at IP, 3f. Other aotire friends of 
edueation are invited to be present. The fol- 
lowing are tba naaws of the Executive Com- 
mittee .-^A. J. Craig, A. C. Spicer, B. B. Good- 
rich, M. P. Kinney, J. L. Piokaid, P. Y. Kil- 
gore, Jiio. G. McMjnn. 



ITEMS. ^ 

Thb decennial exercises of Platteville Acad- 
emy, celebrated on the 10th ult, were of an 
Qnusuflflly interesting character. During the 
past year the Academy has been prosperous, as 
fthe following summary will show : 

CLASSICAL DEPARTXEVT. 

Senior Class, - - 12 

■Junior Class, - - 20 

Modern Languages, • 17—49 

SKOLISX DEPABTXENT. * 

Senior Class, . . 2 

Middle Class, - -. 44 

Junior Class, - • 130-176 



Deduct twice counted. 



225 
Id 



Total, 206 

The following was the Order of Exercises at 
tiie t^ose of the last term : 

J»RAYER. • 

, XTT8IC. 

3. — Salutat&nf in £attn,— HuFUfl E. Sew- 
ALL, Shreveport, "La.— 'Senior Claat, 

4. — '' Common Sente &e«C"~'OBVlLLB Stbono, 
Highland. — Junior CUu». 

5. — Composition, "Mutic more pofoerfnl than 
Law" — ^Laura G.. Rountrb^b, Plaltteville^ 
jtttnc Gia»9, 

6.—'' The b0id worth more than the MaU"^ 
Chakles Pboctob, Scales' Mound, UL—Mid- 
die CUue* 

r.— M0SIC. 

8. — Composition, "Sitioryo/a Seho^t DeetT 
— Isabella 7. Hill, Boston, Mass. — Junior 

ClOM. 

9, — " The oecanon make* the Orator" — J. 
Harris Mbtbbr, Moorfield, Ky. — Philozcetean 
Soeietjf. 

10.----Composition, **Li/e ie Action" — Mart 
CtBBBBB, Platteville, — Junior Claee, 

11. — Composition, '' Suepiciouf Man a Sen- 
Hnd/'-r^, Ibbmb ViRonr, Platteville,— /umor 
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12.— MUSIC. 
13 — "Hidden J7tM.'VT. Harrold Ei>. 
^0WE8, Galena, TH.-r-Senior Clou. 

14.— Composition. "The Prw^'— Martha 
A. Brooks, Platjteville— Juntor Clase, 

16. — ** Yankee Charaeterietice" — George 
H. Rountrbe, Platteville,— Jttntor Claee, 

17. — Composition, " CUaima of Art upon ITo- 
wmn,"— Paiint Greene, Platteville— Dratwny 
Claee, 

17.— MUSIC. 
18, — Composition, "He hath made everything 
beautiful in ite Tiffle,"— Eleanor M. Wood, 
PlatteviUe.— JfiVfi^/e Claee. 

19. — " A Nation's dependence on her SehooW* 
—Alfred A. Pitch, Blake's Prairie-Vttntor 
Claee. 

20.— MUSIC. 
graduating glass. 
21.— "n« tailing of a Oloud hath Provi- 
dence for its Pilot,"-^MART B. Patterson, 
Platteville. 

22. — " Death ie hut another name for Life/* 
Martha £. Tract, Blake's Prairie. 
23.— MUSIC. 
2^^ Valedictory, --W, L. Brat, Elk Grove. 
^Claee of '5^ 

25.— MUSIC. 

On the morning of the4th of July, the people 
of Kenosha celebrated the laying of the corner 
stone of a new school edifice. At 8 o'clock, the 
School Officers, Teachers and Scholars, assem- 
bled at the High School building, and moved 
in procession to the site of the new school build- 
ing. 

Addresses were made by R6v. J. Gridley, 
City Supt.; Judge Jllsun, President of the 
Board of Education; Gen. M. Frank, and Rev. 
Mr. Matoon. We hear the speeehe* spoken of 
in high terms, as being pertinent, brilliant and 
eloquent. 

In the comer stone was deposited a leaden 
box containing an aeoount of the Free School 
system of Wisconsin, copies of several newspa- 
pers and the Wisconsin Journal of Education. 

Interest was added to the occasion by fine 
voeal music, under the direction of Mr. Stone. 

The bouse vrill stand on the north end of the 
lot at present occupied by the High School 
building, and is designed to accommodate the 
Primary and Intermediate Departments of the 
Union School. 
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Wattwatosa KDtrcATioifAL Society. — We 
lire gratified to learn, from C. W. Damon, Sec- 
retary of the Society, that the meetings are well 
attended, and that the interest ia increasing. — 
The teachers of Wauwatosa deserve much credit 
for the effort they are making to awaken an 
interest in education, and we wish them pros- 
perity in their undertaking. Their example is 
worthy of imitation by the teachers of every 
town in our State. 

Akbricav Institute op iNSTRtrcTion. — 
The 37th Annual Meeting will be held in 
Springfield, commencing on Tuesday, August 
10th, at 2 o'clock, P. M. Among the lecturers 
are. Rev. Dr. Walker, President of Harvard 
University, Cambridge ; Professor Havens, of 
Amherst College ; John Eneeland, Esq., Rox- 
bury, Mass. ,* Hon. George S. Boutwell, Secre- 
tary of Board of Education, Mass ; Hon. S. S. 
Randall, Superintendent of Schools, New York 
City. Papers will be read by Professor Wil- 
liam Russell, of Lancaster, Mass. ; Thomas 
Sherwin, of Boston ; and Professor J. J. Lin- 
coln, of Brown University. 

Milwaukee Female College. — The Col- 
legiate year of this Institution closed on the 
23d ult. Two days were devoted to examina- 
tion. 

Rev. W. S. Huggins, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
delivered an address before the Alumni. His 
theme was, " The social life of the Educated 
Woman," 

Rev. Dr. Chapin delivered the Commence- 
ment Address. His subject was, '* The true 
Sphere of Woman, and the demands it maJces 
for Woman's Education, 

Rev. a. GL Hibbard, is about to take charge 
of Salem Academy, Kenosha County. 

Thb late Hon. Ben. C. Eastman, bequeatiied 
his Library, oontaiBliig over 700 volumes, to 
Platteville Academy. 

Br the Fourteenth Annual Report of the 
City of New York, it appears there are in the 
city, 271 schools, in which are taught 1379874 
ptqtUs, at a cost of about 918,000« 
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We are informed that the people of Horicon 
about building a new School House. 



BOOK TABLE. 



Physical Geoqrapbt,— By D. M. Wab- 
RSN. — This treatise. Just published, we regard 
as eminently worthy the attention of Teachers. 
The necessity of studying this 80>ject is quite 
generally felt, and from a somewhat careful ex- 
amination ofthis work, we feel sure it will 
commend itself to those who will judge for 
themselves. 

The arrangement, which is a matter of great 
importance, is admirable, while the maps we 
think are unsurpassed. 

A class in Physical Geography should be 
formed in every school. Were a small part of 
the tim^ annually wasted in studying the dry 
details of descriptive geography, devoted to the 
natural features of the earth, an interest would 
be awakened, which would strongly contrast 
with the injjlifference so generally noticeable in 
connection with recitations in Geography. Let 
na Jirst teach the child what the Earth is, as 
God made it, and then teach him what man has 
done upon it. By the way^ it has occurred to 
us that a book prepared for our C<nintry Schools, 
embracing a portion of Physical. Descriptive 
and Commercial Geography, ^puld supply a 
want ftlt by many teachers. The ability wliich 
the author of the above work' has exhibited, 
shows him to possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions for such a task. Will he think* of this 
matter? — Published by M, Cowperthwaite k 
Co., Philadelphia. 

The '' Rhode Island Schoolmaster^' for Jtdy, 
is as full as usual of interesting educational 
matter. It is one of the, best Educational 
Journals we receive, and we wish it just what 
it deserves — ^unexampled success^ 

Barnard's " American Journal of Muea- 
Hon," — This is the great eduoational publica- 
tion of this country. In it we lulve contribu- 
tions from the best educatioijisl writers of the 
land, and the results of the experience of the 
best educators in the world. We can only say 
that it is all and more than itprofbsses to be. — 
Terms — $3 00 a year — 2 vols, of 600 pages 
each. Address "American Journal of Educa- 
tion," Hartford, Conn. 
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For the Journal of EdacaUoo. 
GOVEHNMEXT IN SCHOOLS. 

N^ — 

BY REV. O. 0. STEARNS, OP RACIKE. 

IT is often said, that the powcro and ca- 
pacities of the hinnan mind axe won- 
derful. The trath of this remark no one 
probahly will doubt, — ^while it remains a 
fact) .that very few have any just or ade- 
quate conceptions, either of the marvel- 
lous powers of the human intellect,^ or of 
the means bj which they are developed 
and directed. In the beginning it is lit- 
tle, if any thing, besides a store-hottse of 
susceptibilities find emotions. Of actual 
power, it seems entirely destitute It can 
neither devise nor execute. It has not 
power ev^ to control and guide the mus- 
cles and liipibB of the body in which it 
resides Still, it is even then tha most 
wonderful object which we can oontem- 
plate. There is a delicateness about it— 
an impressibleness which is perfectly as- 
tonishing. ^If we were able to trace ac- 
curately the history of any one human 
mind from its beginning, tl^ough its va- 
rious stages of development— if be©n-^ 
I ning with that pure and polished surCace^ 
i which first came from the hands of the 
A Creator, we could follow it, step by step, 






in its progress, and mark accurately eve- 
ry shade and indentation of character as 
it left its impress upon the soul, until it 
has been shaped and moulded to its per- 
manent form, rigid and unimpressible ; — 
having taken upon itself the type which 
it shall bear throaghout its unending ex- 
istence—nothing, I apprehend, would so 
astonish and amaze us. No demonstra- 
tiolis of scionce-*-no discovery of natural 
laws, however latent and mysterious in 
their operations they might be, — no spe- 
cimen of the arts, however ingeniously 
and perflMstly modeled — ^would so excite 
our admiration,' or arouse our wonder and 
astonishment One such investigation, 
thoroughly prosecuted, and its results 
published to the world, would entirely 
revolutionize our views and feelings on 
the subject of education ; — would invest 
it with a dignity and importance which 
has not yet been conceded to it, and mark 
a new era, not only in intellectual philos- 
ophy, but in the modes and systems of 
mental training. It would reveal to us 
an extreme delicateness in mental suscep- 
tibilities — a c!^)ability of being moulded 
and shaded by external influences, and a 
power of retaining and working up into 
the character all those impressions which 
it receives from without, which would at 
once Startle and alarm us, and caulSie us j| 
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to exclaim with the inspired writer, "I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made." — 
There would be seen to be such a close 
connexion between the circumstances and 
influences which have been brought to 
bear upon the mind in its early training, 
and its mature developments of character 
in after life, that no man would venture 
to touch it without the profoundest sense 
of responsibility, and the most scrupu- 
lous care. 

And, perhaps, in no one particular is 
an impress left upon the mind for good 
or for evil, in the process of training, 
more permanently than in those influences 
which are brought to bear upon it in gov- 
erning and directing it It is to this top 
ic that we wish now particularly to direct 
attention. 

Government always implies the right 
of authority on the one hand, and the 
duty of obedience on the other. We 
propose to inquire into the nature of the 
authority which a teacher has over bis 
pupil, and the manner of its exercise, to- 
gether with the end it is designed to se- 
cure. 

All human authority is delegated. — 
God only possesses in himself, and, by 
necessity, the right of absolute control 
over his cretatures. This statement is 
fundamental in any discussion involving 
the right of 9fLj human being to control 
and direct another in any way. There is 
no irresponsible power but that which is 
found in the Creator himself The right 
of the parent to govern his own child, 
comes from him. The authority of the 
civil magistrate is delegated from him, 
and to him, therefore, he is held respon- 
sible. Among human beings there is no 
absolute or irresponsible authority. AU 
are subjects, if not to their fellow men, 
really and certainly to their Maker. And 
yet, all authority within the limits of its 
legitimate exercise is necessarily abac- 
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lute. The authority of the parent over 
his child must be of this nature, or there 
can be no well-regulated domestic disci- 
pline, and consequently no certain home 
and fire-side joys. If the management 
and discipline of a family may be broken 
up and interfered with by the caprice of 
the meddlesome and croaking in the com- 
munity, — if every family discord and do- 
mestic difference must be adjusted by a 
reference to outside and uninterested par- 
ties, there is an end to all domestic peace 
and neighborhood quiet And yet, it is 
fit that tliere should be a limit fixed — an 
authority above the authority of the hus- 
band and father, to which he should be 
held responsible for the exercise of the 
power entrusted to his hands. Other- 
wise he might abuse his power, and those 
placed under him might be subjected to 
a tyranny and oppression wicked and un- 
endurable. So the authority of a teach- 
er over his pupils must be absolute and 
irresponsible, within certain limits. He 
must be presumed to understand what 
regulations are needful and best, not only 
for the whole of his pupils, taken as a 
body, but for each indiridual of them. — 
It is for the teacher, and not for the pu- 
pils, or their parents, to say what rules 
are to be observed, in order that the dis- 
cipline of the school maybe best main- 
tained, and its studies most successfully 
prosecuted. Within certain and speci- 
fied limits, the teacher, and the teacher 
alone, is qualified to make rules and regu- 
lations for his school. And, it is just as 
absurd and irrational to suppose that pa- 
rents have a right to interfere and de- 
mand that those rules should be changed 
or relaxed in their application to their 
children, as it is to imagine tiiat each 
neighbor has a right to interfere with the 
domestic discipline of every other fiunily 
in his neighberhood. There is, and should 
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be, an authority above that of the teach- 
er, to which the parent, as the natural 
guardian of his child has a right to ap- 
peal ii^ case of any injustice or undue 
severity exercised by the teacher towards 
his pupil. But in no case, unless where 
violence or injury is done to the child, 
has the parent any right of interference. 
The teacher is the ruler of the realm over 
which he has been placed, and no one 
should presume to dictate to him rules 
by which he should govern his school. 
If he is incompetent to govern properly, 
the fact being made apparent, he should 
be dismissed from his position, and one 
better qualified procured to take his place. 
Authority always implies the necessa- 
ry power to enforce its commands. In- 
deed, there can be no authority where 
such power is not conceded. The right 
to require carries with it the right to en- 
force the requisition. There is a wide 
difference between that which is simply 
advisory, or merely admonitory, and thai 
which has in itself the force of a com- 
mand. The mutual relations of common 
friendship, give the privilege of the form- 
er, but they cannot confer the right of 
the latter. I .may even go so far as earn- 
estly to expostulate with my friend, and 
if he. loves me, he will esteem me the 
more highly for it ; but the moment I lay 
my commands upon him, his own self- 
respect compels him to withdraw from 
intercourse with me, and to scorn my 
mandates. My friendship gives me no 
right of authority over him.. But such 
is not the relation of teacher and pupil. 
They should be friends, it is true, but 
they are also something very different — 
For the attainment of certain ends, one 
has placed himself under the direction of 
the other, and is, therefore, in duty 





that^he may attain the desired^end. The 
manner in which the teacher shall enforce 
his authority, must also be left to his own 
discretion. There are limits to his pow- 
er, and when he transcends them, he 
should be held to a strict account, both to 
the law and the indignant rebuke of an 
enlightened public sentiment. But no 
man is competent to direct the teacher as 
to the precise way he shall enforce obedi- 
ence to the rules of his school. In this 
case, he must be left to exercise a wise 
and sound discretion. Teachers equally 
good and successful, have differed widely 
in their management, in this respect. — 
Each must be left to follow the bent of 
his own genius — providing, always, that 
the pupil is in no way injured either in 
body, mind or morals. 

There are, however, some general prin- 
ciples by which proper authority should 
be exercised and enforced, and to some 
of these we now call attention. I scarce- 
ly need to say that every requisition of a 
teacher should be right in itself. All 
true authority must be based upon just- 
ice. The moment the requirements of a 
teacher violate equal and even-handed 
justice, his authority is at an end. His 
pupils will cease to respect both it and 
him, and he will lose his power to enforce 
even just and wholesome rules. And 
children are close observers, as well as 
keen sighted, in regard to what is right or 
wrong. They quickly perceive and read- 
ily understand the moral bearing of the 
rules which they are required to observe, 
and if they do not commend themselves 
to what their instincts teach them is true 
and right, they will not feel much respect 
either fot the rules or those who seek to 
enforce them. 

Obedience should be enforced by an 



bound to submit to such rules as his, appeal to the higher and more noble 
teacher regards as necessary, in order' principles of our nature. To do right 
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because it is right, is the noblest motive 
by which a human being can be actuated. 
And this is the motive by which the 
teacher should endeavor to enforce obe- 
dience to his rules. If a pupil has diso- 
beyed, — if he has been disregardful of 
his obligations to his teacher, and thus 
done injury to the school, let him be made 
to see and feel it, — let the gi-eat princi- 
ple of justice and right in his own bosom 
be appealed to, and let him be urged, in 
obedience to its dictates, to cease from 
doing evil and learn to do well. It is 
thus that his heart will be cultivated, — 
his moral nature aroused and stimulated 
— and an influence will be exerted over 
him that will tell upon all his future his- 
tory. It will inspire him with respect 
for his teacher, and the rules which he 
endeavors to enforce, while at the same 
time it will quicken his perception of the 
right, and nerve his resolution to pursue 
it He will thus be taught to obey from 
principle, rather than through fear, and 
will thus cheerfully acquiesce in the de- 
mands made upon him. 

Do not understand me as intimating 
that nothing but moral suasion should 
be used by the teacher. Unfortunately 
there are some pupils who cannot be 
reached by it, and there are others who 
will obstinately refiise to submit to its 
teachings. In such cases the passage 
way to the heart is obstructed, and needs 
to bo cleared out, not so much by ap- 
peals to the understanding and con- 
science, as by sundry applications to the 
outer man, whose disagreeable visitations 
have wonderful power to waken up the 
dormant energies of the soul. When 
the heart and soul become thoroughly 
aroused, by whatever means, they should 
be led closely to exiamine the moral bear- 
ings of disobedience, and thus made to 
abandon it from principle* It is a safe 




maxim, — Govern from a sense of right 
aud justice when yon can — from a feel- 
ing of fear, when you mnst. 

Nor is it improper to appeal to the 
pupil's self-interest and self-respect — 
These, to be sure, are not the best mo- 
tives to be awakened in his bosom, — they 
do not reach down and lay hold of the 
moral nature — and when appealed to and 
insisted on exclusively, they may foster 
an overweening selfishness which in the 
end would prove ruinous to tht happi- 
ness and usefulness of the pupil. But 
next to the moral sensibilities, they are 
the highest motives we know^ and are 
usually stronger than any other. Every 
person has ^ome regard for the esteem 
and good will of others. His social posi- 
tion is of great account in making up his 
sum of enjoyment And hence he fears 
the effect which his own rash and wicked 
conduct will have upon the estimation in 
which he will be held by his associates. — 
When moral principle alone will not suf- 
fice as a motive to induce obedience, it 
is proper to combine with it an appeal 
to these lower motives — but they should 
never be allowed to be used exclusively 
nor should they be ranked as first in im- 
portance. 

There are various ways in which these 
motives may be brought to ^ear upon 
the minds of pupils, which, perhaps, 
should claim our attention at this point 
An appeal to right and justice should al- 
ways be direct ard personal — earnest and 
serious. The person to whom it is made 
should feel that it admits of no trifling 
— that consequences Are attached to his 
conduct of the most serious and vital 
character, involving him in circumstances 
the most responsible and far-reaching — 
and having very much to do with bis 
present happiness and future dcsiiny. — 
He shoilld be made to feel that the mo- 
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tives and principles by which ho now al- 
lowed himselt to be governed will become 
perfectly inwrought into tha very tex- 
ture of his soul, reproducing themselves 
in his future history, and exerting a con- 
trolling influence in the formation of his 
character. In urging such motives and 
considerations there is no room for levit}^ 
or trifling. They appeal most soberly 
and seriously to evQry high and holy 
principle of our nature. Let the man- 
ner of the appeal correspond with its na- 
ture. 

In appealing to motives of self-interest, 
less seriousness is demanded. Usually 
those who would be reached by urging 
such an appeal seriously, would be in- 
fluenced by the higher motive of moral 
principle, or at all events by a combina- 
tion of the two. When this can be 
done, it is certainly very desirable. It 
avoids wounding one's self-respect, and 
disposes him to look at things in a sober 
and serious light, which produces by far 
the most desirable effect. 

But there are those who can not thus 
be reached — whose sensibilities are too 
obtuse to be aroused, unless in some way 
the arrow is made to penetrate their 
souls, and the fountain of feeling is stir- 
red by some sudden and unexpected 
shock. There is no w^ay to break up 
their dreamy monotony of feeling, and 
their stolid indifierence to every noble 
principle and sentiment, but to produce 
a wound in their natures, and probe, it 
frequently to keep it sensitive. There 
are some persons who will feel the bit- 
ing of a sarcasm, that cannot be reached 
by the most earnest entreaty, or convin- 
ced by the most clearly demonstrated ar- 
gument. It will arouse them up, and 
induce them to make strenuous efforts to 
improve, when no other motive will 
reach them. There are others who are 




peculiarly sensitive to shame aud dis- 
grace — who cannot bear scorn or ridicule 
— ^but whose sensibilities cannot be stir- 
red in any other way. The teacher 
should thoroughly understand the char- 
acter of his pupil, and appeal to such 
motives and principles as his peculiar 
habits or temperament demands. But 
when he has gained the point, and awak- 
ened feeling, by whatever means, he 
should not fail to direct it by giving to 
it a moral tone, and firmly basing it upon 
principle. He will thus educate the 
heart, as well as develop the intellect. 

The last resort of a teacher to enforce 
obedience should be the infliction of bod- 
ily pain. This should be regarded as the 
desperate remedy and resorted to when 
all other methods have failed. It is un- 
doubtedly better that a child should be 
governed through fear of suffering, rath- 
er than not be governed at all. But it is 
only in extreme cases, and those in 
which parental restraint and influence 
in the domestic circle have been alto- 
gether wanting, that the teacher will be 
compelled to such an extreme remedy. 

Our remarks hitherto have been di- 
rected to government as a refonnative 
principle. We desire now to look at it 
in another light, which, to us, is far more 
interesting and important. As that is 
the most perfect civil government whose 
laws are so wise and just that no one 
will seek to break them, so he is the best 
teacher w^hose mind and deportment is 
such as secures from his pupils sponta- 
neous respect and obedience. Govern- 
ment must really be in the teacher, and 
it will show itself more clearly and cer- 
tainly in preventing than in curing diso- 
bedience. If the bearing of the teacher 
is such as to secure the interest and af- 
fection of his pupils, he will find little dif- 
ficulty in controlling them. The look of 
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some men — the mere glance of the eyfj, 
is more potent to inspire interest, and 
quell the purpose of disobedience, than 
all the logic and arguments, all the sar- 
casm and derision, even of those who are 
masters in the art, combined with what- 
ever of physical force they may be al- 
lowed to use. They possess a moral 
power over their i)upi)s which wins theii* 
confidence and regard, and makes obe- 
dience to their commands, and acquies- 
cence in their wishes not merely a duty, 
but a pleasure. It inspires them with 
lofty and generous sentiments towards 
them, which makes disobedience really 
more difficult and trying than the observ- 
ance of the most rigid rules, and sub- 
mission to the most severe Inental disci- 
pline. Government must be in the 
teacher, or no rules or suggestions will 
suffice to bring it out. The faculty may 
be cultivated, doubtless, as other facul- 
ties are, — but it must be a part of the na- 
ture, one of its original endowments, or 
no amount of instruction or discipline 
can place it there. There cannot be 
even an aptness to teach without it, for 
teaching in its very nature, implies the 
power to direct and control. And, other 
things being equal, he may be said to be 
the best teacher who has the greatest 
power of control over his pupils ; — who, 
^ by the force of his own virtuous princi- 
ples, exemplified in his daily intercourse 
with his pupils, inspires them with the 
highest respect and veneration for his 
character, and makes them feel that he 
is the model which they should aspire to 

imitate. 

The end which school government is 

designed to secure is, first, the order and 
regularity of the school. Order is heav- 
en's first law, it is said. Whether it be 
so or not, one thing is very certain, no 
earthly attainment of any value can be 
I secured without it. It must enter into 
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all our business plans of life, or they 
will never be successful. A man can 
never become a good mechanic without 
first learning to be orderly, regular and 
systematic in his endeavors. Ue cannot 
be a respectable fariher even, without 
learning the same lesson, — to say noth- 
ing about his becoming a merchant and 
accountant without them. A school 
without order and' regularity is like an 
unemployed mind, "the workshop of 
the devil." In it no learning of any real 
and practical value can be obtained. It 
is not only useless, but a positive dam- 
age. No useful knowledge can be ac- 
quired, and habits are formed, which in 
after life produce their baleful fruits in 
luxuriant clusters. 

But order in the school is only one of 
the ends to be secured. Submission to 
government is one of the first lessons to 
be taught in our domestic circles, jvnd in 
our common schools. The habit of sub- 
mission to rightful autliority is there to 
be formed, which is so essential to make 
a wise and peaceable citizen. The lesson 
of obedience to wise and wholesome rules 
is to be learned in childhood, or it is nev- 
er learned. The wayward and disobe- 
dient almost never make industrious and 
peaceable citizens. " They are found 
among the vagabonds that prowl about 
our streets, or lie about our gambling 
saloons, smoking and drinking, and 
wasting their time and money in idleness 
and dissipation. They are destitute of 
all the elements of character which are 
found in wise, virtuous and useful citi- 
zens. They are of no benefit to them- 
selves, their families, or the State. Pro- 
per authority, prudently enforced and 
rigidly maintained, is, in my judgment, 
one of the most essential, and vitally 
impoi^tant lessons to be taught in our 
schools. It is impossible for them to 
accomplish their mission without it, or 
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in any way to subserve the great inter- 
ests of the state and nation by dispens- 
ing with it. It is a part of that disci- 
pline which is absolutely necessary to 
qualify our children to become useful and 
valuable American citizens. 

I remember, when a boy, to have seen 
quite a large walnut tree, perhaps twelve 
inches in diameter, with its trunk tied in 
a perfect knot. I wondered how such a 
thing could happen. The knot was rigid 
and firm, and large and strong branches 
were spreading themselves out above it 
A little reflection assured me that that 
knot had been tied when the tree was 
only a little sapling, capable of being 
bent and twisted in any direction with 
comparatively little force. Then it could 
be easily tied or untied. But after the 
sapling became a tree it would yield to 
no human power. It had taken its 
shape and form, and would resist the 
ener^es of the mightiest man who shoM 
endeavor to untie its knot I have often 
reverted to that tree in my own mind 
as illustrative of the character of the hu- 
man mind. In childhood it is easily 
moulded — bent in this or that direction, 
tied and untied. But when it has grown 
up and become matured, it is perfectly 
rigid and inflexible. In the young mind, 
that which is rough may be made smooth, 
and that which is crooked straightened. 
Let your government be such as shall 
mould the character to virtue and obe- 
dience, and then it will be fitted to resist 
temptation, and will in its turn mould 
others after the same pattern. In con- 
clusion, let me say that all who are con 
nected with the management of schools, 
or engaged in giving instruction, should 
strive by their example to inspire the 
young with a sentiment of respect for 
law, and should teach them by precept 
to yield a cordial obedience to the regu- 
1 lations of the Schools, the ordinances of 
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the city, and the laws of the State and 
nation. This is an essential element in 
the education of American citizens; and 
while we are increasing ike conveniences 
and comforts of the children in our 
Schools, and enlarging the me^ns of in- 
tellectual discipline and moral culture, 
we should earnestly endeavor to impress 
upon the next generation the great prac- 
tical lesson of cordial obedience to estab- 
lished laws. 
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WISCONSIN TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Wisconsin Teachers' Association, 
pursuant to adjournment, met in the Con- 
gregational Church in Beloit, on Wednes- 
day, August 20th, 1856, at 10 o'clock, 
A.M. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the President, and opened with prayer 
by Prof P. W. Fisk. 

W. Van Ness appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary. J. G. McMynn, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, reported the 
order of business. 

J. L. Pickard, President of the Asso- 
ciation, delivered an address upon " The 
Trials of Teaching:' 

J. G. McMynn, W. Van Ness, and A. 
C. Spicer, were appointed a committee on 
enrollment of delegates. 

J. G. McMynn, A. C. Barry, and R. 0. 
Parsons were appointed a committee to 
nominate suitable persons to be elected 
honorary members of the Association. 

A. C. Spicer, M. P. Kinney, and F. W. 
Fisk, were appointed a committee on re- 
solutions. 

Adjourned till 2 o'clock. 
2 o'clock p. m. 

J. G. McMynn, from the Editorial com- 
mittee, made a report as follows : 
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REPORT. 
Wisconsin Journal of Ethication, 
In Account with Editorial Committee, 

Dr. 
To amount paid Hulett & 

Harrison on account, $781 19 

" Am't paid C. S. Boynton 

on account, - • - 52 40 
*^ Expenses sundries and 

mailing, - - - 29 39 
" Amount due Hulett & 

Harrison in full, - - 309 78 
" Am't due C. S. Boynton 

in full, - - - - 26 20 
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$1888 83 

Excess of assets over liabilities, $676 80 
D. Y. Kilgore, from the committee ap- 
pointed to examine the hooks of the Res- 
ident Editor, reported as follows : 
REPORT. 
The committee appointed to audit the 
accounts of J. G. McMynn, Treasurer of 
the Editorial Committee, and Resident 
Editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Ed- 
ucation^ hereby certify, that we have ex- 
amined the books, accounts, and vouch- 
ers in his possession, and have found 
them correct T>. Y. Kilgore, ) 

A. C. Spiceb, V Com. 
A, 0. Barry, ) 

A, J. Craig, Chairman of the Edito- 
rial Committee, made a verbal report in 
regard to the success of the Educational 
Journal — appropriating two hundred and 
fifty dollars to J. G. McMynn, for services 
as Local Editor. 

The report was amended, on motion of 
D. Y. Kilgore, so as to include traveling 
expenses — increasing the amount to three 
hundred dollars — when it was unanimous- 
ly adopted.. 



D. Y. Kilgore offered the following re- 
solution : 

Eesohedy That John G. McMynn is 
entitled to our hearty thanks, for the 
fiiithfulness and skill with which he has 
discharged his duties as the first Resident 
Editor of the Wisconsin Journal of Ed- 
ucation, 

The resolution was passed by a unani- 
mous vote. 

The following resolution was then dis- 
cussed : 

Resolved^ That no person habitually 
using intoxicating drinks,' profane lan- 
guage, or tobacco, ought to be licensed 
to teach in our public schools. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Kinney, 
Nolan, Atherton, Fisk, Craig, Bingham, 
McMynn, Spicer and Kilgore — aft«r which 
the resolution was indefinitely postponed. 

A. C. Spicer, Chairman of the commit- 
tee on resolutions, reported the following: 

Eesolted^ .That the Educational inter- 
ests of this State require a more cordial 
and active co-operation of teachers«of all 
classes, in advancing the cause of pubUc 
education. 

Remarks were made by J. G. McMynn 
and A. L. Chapin, President of Beloifc 
College ; after which the resolution was 
made the special order of the day for 
Thursday morning, at 10 o'clock. 

Adjourned to 7i o'clock. 
7j o'clock p. m. 

A large audience was favcwed with an 
address by Prof. J. Emmerson, of Beloit 
College. Subject, ^'History — its office in 
the work of Education^ 

The following persons were elected 
Honorary Membei's : 

J. M. Bingham, Palmyra, 

0. B. Skinner, Watertown, 

H. "W. CoUins, Jane.sville, 

Dr. H. Vandeuseri, Mineral Point, 

Geo. W. Bliss, Mineral Point, 

Rev. W. C. Whitford, Milton, 

F. F. Mayhem, Empire, Fon du Lac, Co. 

Henry, Freeman, Freeport, 111, 

J. C. Pickard, Jacksonville, 111, 
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D. W. Pickaid, Groveville, Mass, 

Prof. A. Kellogg, State Normal School, 
N. Y. 

Adjourned till 9 o'clock, to-morrow 
morning. ' 

Thursday, 9 oVlock a, m. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Mr. Footo, of Janesville. 

J. G. McMynn, Chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee, rtported the order of 
business for the day. 

M. P. Kinney, F. W. Fiske, F. C. 
Pomeroy, J. G. McKindley, and W. C. 
"Dustin, were appointed a committee to 
nominate Editors for the Journal, for the 
ensuing year. 

An Essay wa« read by "W. Van Ness, 
upon the ''^Disconnection of the State 
Superintendency with Politics^ 

The resolution which was made the 
special order of the day, was taken up 
and discussed by President Chapin, Profs. 
Bean and Fisk, J. G. McMynn, A. A. 
Griffith, C. E. Hovcy, and A. J. Craig; 
after which it was adopted. 

The members of the Association were 
then invited by President Chapin to visit 
Beloit College, at such time as they might 
decide upon. 

Voted to accept the invitation, and 4^ 
o'clock p. M. fixed upon as the time. 

W. Van Ness, A. A. Griffith, A. Wil- 
son, A, Pickett, and H. W. Collins, were 
appointed a committee to nominate offi- 
cers for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Kinney, from the committee on 
resolutions, reported as follows ; 

Eesolvedy That the cause of Education 
demands that more earnest attention be 
given to the erection and improvement 
of school buildings — both as regards con- 
venience and health of pupils, and also 
the elevation of public taste. 

The resolution was discussed by M. P. 
Kinney, H. W. Collins, A. A. Griffith, 
_ AVm. Backus, Esq., of Chicago, and D. 
I Y. Kilgore. Adopted. 
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C. E. Ilovey, President of the Illinois 
Teachers' Association, gave an account 
of the state of Education ia his State. 

D Y. Kilgore, of Dane county; Mr. 
Bartlott, of Dodge; W. Van Ness, of 
Fond du Lac ; J. L. Pidkard, of Grant; 
R. C. Parsons, of Iowa ; A. J. Craig, of 
Jefferson ; L. Stone of Kenosha ; F. C. 
Pomeroy, of Milwaukee ; J. G. McMynn, 
of Racine ; and A. A. Griffith, of Wauke- 
sha ; gave account of the condition of 
Public Schools in their respective coun- 
ties. 

Adjourned to 7 J o'clock. 

Thuksday Evening, 

The following resolution was discussed: 

Resolved^ That the Educational inter- 
ests of this Stite require the immediate 
establishment of a ti'aining school for 
teachers. 

The resolution was discussed by Presi- 
dent Chapin, A. M. Kellogg, of Albany, 
Professor in the Normal School of the 
State of New York, Prof. Emmerson, A. 

C. Spicer, J. G. McMynn, M. P. Kinney, 
and others ; after which the resolution 
was referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. McMynn, Pickard^ Pickett, Kin- 
ney and Collins. 

Adjourned to 8 o'clock a. m., to-mor- 
row. 

Friday Morning. 

Session was opened with praj^er by 
Rev. J. Nolan, of Beloit. 

W. Van Ness, from the committee on 
time and place of next meeting, reported, 
That the next meeting be held in Wau- 
kesha, on the second Wednesday in Au- 
gust, 1857. Adopted. 

W. Nan Ness, from the committee on 
nominations, reported, and the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

A. C. Spicer, Milton, President. 
M. P. Kinney, Racine, ) 
F. W. FisK, Beloit, > F. Presidents. 

D. Y. Kilgore, Madison ) 
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A. A. GuiFFiTH, Waukesha, Secretary. 
J. G. McMynn, Racine, Treasurer. 
J. L. PiCKAKD, Platteville, 1 
Y. G. PoMEKOY,Milvrnukce, | . 
A. C. Barky, Sylvania, \ Counselors. 
A. Pickett, Oshkosh, .( 
H. W. Collins, Janesville. J 

M. P. Kinney, from the committeic on 
nomination of Editorial Committee, re- 
ported as follows ; 

J. G. McMynn, Racine ; 
J. G. McKiNDLEY, Kenosha; 
A. C. Barry, Sylvania ; 
J. L. PiCKARD, Platteville ; 
J. Emmerson, Beloit ; 
R. C. Parsons, Mineral Point; 
H. W. Collins, Janesville ; 
A. A. Griffith, Waukesha ; 
A. Pickett, Oshkosh. 
Report adopted. 

The committee on resolutions present- 
ed the following: 

Resolved^ That experience, observation 
and reason clearly indicate that the high- 
est interest and well-being of the race de- 
mand that the sexes should be educated 
together in the same schools, and in the 
same classes. 

Laid over until next meeting. 

Resolved^ That some Legislative provi- 
sion should be made for the organization 
of Union or Graded Schools in every 
town in the State. 

D. Y. Kilgore, from the committee ap- 
pointed last year to memorialize the Leg- 
islature upon the subject included in the 
above resolution, reported that the com- 
mittee had performed their duty ; but the 
Legislature had not performed theirs. — 
Report accepted, and committee dis 
charged. 

Mr. Spicer reported the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That the members of this 
Association take" immediate steps for the 
organization of Teachers* Institutes in 
their respective counties. 

Resolved, That the Editorial Commit- 
tee be, and is hereby empowered to fill 
all vacancies which may occur in said 
committee. Adopted. 




Mr. Kinney introduced the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That we hereby extend to 
Prof. J. Emmerson, of Beloit College, 
our thanks for his able and instructive 
address, on the ^'- Study of History, ^^ and 
are happy in his co-operation in the great 
work of educating the youth of our land. 

Resolved, That we have listened with 
much pleasure and profit to remarks from 
Prof. Kellogg, of the New York Stote 
Normal School, in regard to its arrange- 
ments and operations ; and cordially re- 
ceive him as a welcome visitor to our 
Association. 

Resolved, That we earnestly urge Town 
Superintendents, Teachers, and all others 
interested in the cause of Education in 
our State, to enlist in efforts to obtain 
subscribers to the Journal of Education, 
and thus essentially aid in promoting 
sound education. 

Resolved, That every teacher should 
regard himself as an Educational Mission- 
ary, whose duty is to labor to secure the 
attendance of all the children of suitable 
age within his district or circle of effort. 

Resolved, That we are grateful to the 
Congregational Church and Society of Be- 
loit for the use of their Church edifice, in 
which the sessions of our Association 
have been held ; and to the citizens gen- 
erally for their generous hospitalit)'. — 
We shall carry with us pleasing recollec- 
tions of their kind attentions and social 
enjoyments experienced by us at their 
homes ; and will remember Beloit as one 
of the sunny spots in life's pilgrimage 

Resolved, That as members of the State 
Teachers* Association of Wisconsin, we 
will make grateful record in behalf of the 
Milwaukee & Mississippi, the Racine and 
Mississippi, and the Beloit and^ Madison 
Railroads, whose superintending officers 
have kindly afforded u,s half-fare passes 
over their roads, to and from our meet- 
ing. Thereby we have assurance that 
that they have in favorable regard the 
educational interests of our State — in 
tchich we rejoice. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this As- 
sociation are due to the Bacine and Mis- 
sissippi.Railroad Company, for granting 
a free pass to the Resident Editor of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, 
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ResoUed, That we herebj' tender our 
grateful acknowledgements to the officers 
of the Associatipn, who have so ably 
presided over our deliberations, and our 
best wishes for their prosperity through 
life. 

Remarks were made by Messrs. Cha- 
pin, Kinney and Griffith. , 

Prayer was offered by President Cha- 
pin ; after which the Association adjourn- 
ed to meet in Waukesha, on the second 
Wednesday in August, A. D. 1857. 

J. L. PiCKARD, President. 

D. Y. KiLGORE, Secretary. 



Teachers and friends present from 

Dane County. 
D. Y. Kilgore, Madison. 
Miss Kate S. Wright, Madison. 
" Eliza G. Randall, " 
** Han-iet E. Thompson, Stotighton. 
Jame^ L. Cameron, Verona. 

Dodge County. 
J. W. Atherton, Fox Lake. 
Mrs. J. W. Atherton, " 
Miss Ruth Keyes, " 

* Fond du Lac County. 
W. Van Ness, Fond du Lac. 
G. B. Cooley, Ripon. 
Miss L. M. Ward, Fond du Lac. 
" 'Mary Brown, " " 
Grant County. 
J. L. Pickard, Platteville, 
Miss F. S. Joslyn, '' 
" Almira A. Culver, Hazel Green. 

Iowa County. 
H. Van Deusen, Mineral Point 
Alexander Wilson, *' " 

R. C. Parsons, " " 

Miss M. P. Bowden, " " 

" M. R. Cummings, " " 

" L. J. Jeffi-ey, " " 

" L. J. Full, 

Greek County. 
D. Johnson, Decatur, 
Miss E. A. Johnson, " 
Miss Laura Foster, Decatur. 

"■ Eliza Barker, " * 

" Maria Vance, Clarence. 

" Sarah Tenney, " 
J. B. Bachman, Monroe. 
V. Sheer, 



Jefferson County. 
A. J. Craig, Palmyra. 
N. M. Jones, 
J. M. Bingham, " 

C. B, Skinner, Watertown. 
Wm. C. Sanford, " 

W. P. Bartlctt, " 

Kenosha County. 
J. G. McKindley, Kenosha. 
V. Butler, 

L. Stone, " 

Mrs. H. L. Stone, " 
Miss M. S. Briggs, " 

Milwaukee County. 

F. C. Pomeroy, Milwaukee. 

G. McWhorter, " 
John Drew, " 
Miss Mary C. Osgood, " 

" Anna G. Mitchell, " 

" Josephine Porter, " 

" Kate B. Kavanaugh, Milwaukee. 

Racine County. 
H. B. Coe, Racine. 

I. N. Miller, " 

D. J. Holmes, " 
Rev. M. P. Kinney, " 
Mrs. E. W. McMynn, *• 

" E.S.M.* Holmes, " 
Miss A. J. Upham, " 

" A. Byrne, " 

" J. Sanford, *' 

" F. M. Giles, " 

" A.J.Russell, " 

« E. Searle, " 

" H. E. Peck, " 

Mr. H. Russell, " 

J. G. McMynn, ** 

Rock County. 
W. C. Dustin, Beloit. 

B. C. Rogers, " 

J. W. Strong, •' 

Preset A. L. Chapin, *' 
Prof. F. W. Fisk, *' 

*' J. Emmerson, " 

" Wm. Porter, " 

J. P.- Fisk, 
Rev. J.Nolan, 
Mrs. Dustin, *' 

Miss Elizabeth Brown, " 

" A. White, " 

" Mead, " 

" Marrietta Cleveland, Beloit 

" N. D. Brown, " 

" Mary Brown, " 

Mrs. R. C. Thompson, ** 
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Miss M. T. Dresser, Beloit 

" Elizabeth Tucker, " 
H. "VV. Collins, Jancsville. 

Rev. H. Foote, " 

0. N. Gordon, . " 
M. V. B. Shnttuck, " 
Miss M. AV. Pierce, " 

" H.J. Wingate, " 

" A. M. Stone, " 

" F. J. Duncan, Cooksvillc. 
" Sarah Jones, Summerville. 
" C. E. Curtiss, Milton. 
" J. C. Bond, 
Mrs. W. W. Patchin, Magnolia. 

1. A. Lapham, Janesville, 
M. E. Ijaphani, " 

E. A. Morse, " 

Mrs. E. H. Conover, ** 
Ada 11. Pearson, " 
Anna Morse, " 

M. E. Towsley, Shopier. 
Sauk County. 
J. Lovewell, Baraboo. 

Walworth County. 
E. D. Farnham, Dclavan. 
S. F. Sykes, 

C. M. Parks, Geneva. 
E. L. Harris, Darien. 

E. D, Hawes, East Troy. 
. A. L. Curtis, Whitewater. 

J. M. Angear. Elkhorn. 

Miss Sarah Goodrich, Troy. 

Mrs. C. J. Enos, 

Waukesha County. 

A. A. Griffith, Waukesha. 

S. A. Bean, 

J. H. Magoffin, 

Geo. 0. Austin, Pewaukee. 

Geo. R. Perry, Genessee. 

J. E. Harriman, Mukwanego. 

Mrs. A. A. Griffith, Waukesha. 

Miss Louis T. Jones, " 
" MaryG. Sherman, " 
" Alice Perry, Pewaukee. 

Washington County. 
Edward J. Kelley German town. 
Waushara County. 
James W. Harris, Leon. 

Winnebago County. 
A. Pickett, Oshkosh. 

Emerson Peet, " 

Martha Peet, " 

Miss L. 0. Cowdin, " 

D, P. Dean, Bashford. 
Miss S. A. Steele, Rushford. 






Calumet County. 
Miss Mary B. Newell, Chilton. 

Deleoates. 
C. E. Hovey, President State Teachers' 

Association, Peoria, 111. 
Wm. R. Powers, Dixon, III. 
W. H. Lapham, Chicago, 111. 
M. Tabor, Aurora, 111. 
Chauncey Nye, Ohio. 
J. B. Richardson, Tidiotate, Penn. 
J. C. Pickard, Jacksonville, 111. 
A. M. Kellogg, Professor in New York 

State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. 
Rev. D. W. Pickard, Groveland, Mass. 
. A. W. Freeman, Freeport, 111. 
John P. Hunt, Jr., West Aurora, 111. 
Mrs. J. P. Hunt, Jr., " 



Learning is like a river whose head 
being for in the land, is, at first rising lit- 
tle, and easily viewed, but still, as you 
go, it gapeth into a wider bank; not 
without pleasure and delightful winding, 
while on both sides set with trees and the 
beauties of flowers. But still, the fur- 
ther you follow it, the deeper and broader 
it is, till at last it inw*aves into the un- 
fathomed ocean, there you, see more wa- 
ter, but no shore — no end of that liquid 
fluid*s vastness. 



" There are few talents so very in- 
considerable as to be uualterably exclud- 
ed from all degrees of fame; and all 
should, in Life's visits, leave some token 
of their existence." 



Envy. — ^Envy ought, in strict truth, to 
have no place whatever allowed in the 
heart of man — for the goods of this pres- 
ent world are so vile and low, that they 
are beneath it; and those of the future 
world are so vast and exalted, that they 
are above it 



Punctuality. — If you desire to enjoy 
life, avoid unpunctual people. They 
impede business and poison pleasure. 
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[For the Journal of Education. 
EDUCATION IN ALABAMA. 



Alabama is a noble land. The story 
of its name has something of a classic 
turn, for it is related that TV^hen a weary 
company of travelers, driven far from 
their native forests, had found its bor- 
ders in the years beyond man's memory, 
so beautiful was the scene which greeted 
their chiefUin*s glance, he struck his 
spear upon the earth with the exclama- 
tion, "Alabama,"— "Here we rest!"— 
To that little band it was of more impor- 
tance than in the parallel case of anti- 
quity when Archimedes, warm with the 
generous glow of a new thought, rushed 
forth with " Eureka," trijmbling upon his 
lips. 

Alabama is noble In many respects. — 
In her cotton trade, she leads the world. 
In her minerals she is rich. In all the 
essentials which render a ' nation great 
and hi^py, she finds no lack. The edu 
cation of her sons and daughtOTs, too, is 
looked after witfe care equal to any in 
the United States. The College and the 
University are fbund, as well as the Acad- 
emies, High Schools md Public Schopls. 
He^ Female Institutions are second to 
none. Alabama is awakening to a sense 
of her capacities and is developing her 
resources with e^Ktcaordinary rapidity. — 
Railroads are doing their work in bring- 
ing men nearer each other, and as men 
know each other better they do not fail 
to. love each other more. It is false 
knowledge which causes difficulty be- 
tween man and man. The true — remov- 
ing that which seems and showing that 
which U — doth ever help man on to 
higher perception of the worth and the 
grandeur of the human soul. 

Within the last few years a movement 
has been inaugurated by which the im 



mense educational fund of the State 
might be of use to its children. The 
well known policy of devoting in every 
township the section numbered sixteen, 
obtained here as in many other states ; — 
but instead of keeping its proceeds a gen- 
eral fund, the state divided it at once 
among the people where it had been lo- 
cated. Now the difference in the value 
of lands is so great that while, in some 
instances, according to the State Super- 
intendent, a county has a hundred thou- 
sand dollars from its educational fund, in 
another the sum total of the share is just 
ninety-three cents! A pretty school 
that would support ! It is well for the 
state that in Mr. Perry a faithful officer 
has been found to act as Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. A man better 
suited for the duties than he, is rarely to 
be met 

The sources of the educational fund 
may be enumerated as follows : 

1. The annual interest, at eight per 
cent., on the surplus revenue deposited 
with the state in 1836. 

2. The interest on the proceeds of the 
extra lands granted fi-om the United 
States in 1848. 

3. The interest at six per cent on sales 
of sixteenth sections. 

4. An appropriation from the State 
Treasury of a sum not exceeding one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

5. Escheats to the State. 

6. Banks and Insurance Companies 
pay annually one hundred dollars on ev- 
ery hundred thousand of their capital ; 
the same of Bailroad Companies, after 
having declared a dividend, 

7. A tax on Foreign Banks and Ex- 
change Companies of one hundred dql- 
lars; and eyery agency of Insurance 
Companies. pays one per cent on profits. . 

These constitute the principal sources 
of the fund, which amounts to more than. J 
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twenty-five hundred thousand dollars^ — 
a fund which is hardly equalled in any 
other state, when we take into conside- 
ration relative age and population. — 
Heretofore little has been affected for 
common schools, but within three or 
four years past energetic supervision has 
accomplished much in reducing a chaotic 
mass to order, and now the motive pow- 
er is nearly ready to be applied. The 
results must be auspicious, for when a 
great state is aroused in such a work, 
History recognizes no such word as fail. 

One of the greatest diflSculties to be 
encountered now is the want of qualified 
teachers. Plenty can be found " every 
day from nine till four, teaching a little 
learning to the little boys,'* as Dickens 
has it ; but the County Superintendents 
universally complain of the extremely 
limited education of those who come be- 
fore them for examination. If they re- 
fuse certificates to the unqualified, two- 
thirds of the common schools would be 
vacant, and thie people have ijot yet 
learned that "it is better to have no 
school than to have a poor one." We 
hope it will be a long time before they do 
learn that, though enthusiastic teachers 
entrancing large Associations somie times 
declare it as an unquestionable truth. — 
Our only method is, then, to grant certi- 
ficates to the best we can get, and cheer 
them on, develop, encourage, restrain 
and make them better by advice and 
sympathy. It is a matter of surprise 
how rapidly teachers grow when well 
cared for, even by one man. Much is 
said now-a-days of raising salaries, as if 
tTtat would produce men. It were well 
for such talkers to look about them and 
see how many afe earning the money 
they now receive. The true teacher 
grows from withUi, toiling, enduring 
and hoping, he develops his own nature, 
and becomes nobler day by day as he 



nears the better land. To such a one, 
the reward comes, if hfe be spared, even 
here, in a sufficient salary. If the inner 
growth be strong, the world will find it 
out, and aid in the outer development- 
Underpaid as we are, there is yet a high- 
er work for us than to whine about low 
salaries. Let us sow more, and in due 
time we shall reap if we faint not 

We had intended to notice a project 
which is proposed for a Common SchooV 
system m Mississippi, and also to notice 
the formation of a State Educational As- 
sociation recMitly, but time forbids. We 
will perhaps speak farther of these mat- 
ters in a future communication. In the 
meantime, permit us to mention the 
pleasure We receive, as monthly come the 
visits of the Journal of Education, con- 
ducted by the teachere of Wisconsin. — 
We love to hear the sounds of iQ&nly 
strife from the broad plains of that fti- 
vorite land. We remember well the 
free breath we drew as we traveled over 
her boundless prairies and anticipated 
the earnest days that seem now to have 
come — when men and women should 
consecrate their thoughts And their lives 
in the great profession of our choice. 

By the way, Mr. Editor, you give us 
much food for thought respecting the 
Public Schools. Will you favor your 
readers by re<iuesting somebody to pre- 
pare an article on Female Education, in- 
cluding a sketch of Female Institutions, 
how they are conducted, how many there 
are, wTiat they do, and ?iow they do it 
s. I. c. s. 

Judson Female Institute^ \ 
Marion^ Ala,, July 28. J 



He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God 'who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 

J3. T. Coleridge. 
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Hpricon, Dodge Co. 
Ed. Journal : — ^Ono of the best evi- 
dences of an increasing intere3t in educa- 
tional matters, on the part of the people 
of our state, is seen in the beautiful and 
commodious structures rising all over 
the land, devoted to the instruction of our 
children. The citizens of this beautiful 
village are wide-awake^ and have com- 
menced the erection of a Union School 
House 41x61 feet, and three storiesliigh, 
including the basement The basement 
is to be 8, and the other stories 14 feet 
in the clear from floor to ceiling. It is 
to be built (»f brick, and will cost, when 
finished about eight or nine thousand 
dollars. The site is an excellent one, 
being on an elevation overlooking the 
village and surrounding country, in full 
view of the Milwaukee and La Crosse 
Bailroady and about 00 rods south of the 
depot It was designed by Mr. Mygatt, 
of Milwaukee, and is to be finished with 
the latest and most approved furniture. — 
It is to be finished by the first of January 
'57, and when finished, and a good corps 
of teachers secured, this village will not 
be behind any in the State in regard to 
educational advantages* 

Anoth^ evidence of an awakening in- 
terest in the cause of education is the in- 
creased remuneration given to teachers. 
Not many years since, 12 shillings a week 
was considered good wages for a female 
teacher in a country district school. In 
several districts which I have visited dur- 
ing the present summer, they pay their 
teacher $5 a week, without board ; and, 
in the village of Mayville, in this county, 
they give $6 a week, the teacher board- 
ing herself. In the village of Lake Mills, 
Jefferson county, they have two teachers 



employed, and they pay one $4,50, and 
the other $5 a week, and board them. — 
This is as it should be, and it will en- > 
courage teachers to fit themselves for 
their business, that they may not only 
demand, but earn an increased compen- 
sation. A. J. c. 




For the Journal of £dacation. 
TEMPLE OF LIBERTY. 

Iliding along the other day in the town 
of Aztalan, Jefferson county, my attention 
was drawn to a neat brick building, 
standing a few rods in advance by the 
roadside. As it was surmounted by a 
cupola, or bell tower, I supposed at first 
that it was a small church ; but, upon ar- 
riving in front of it, I discovered the fol- 
lowing inscription cut in stone, and in- 
serted in the wall a few feet above the 
entrance — " Temple op Liberty. 2>w- 
triet No, 6." It was a school house. As 
I rode along, I kept repeating to myself, 
" Temple of Liberty"—" Temple of Lib- 
erty" ; and many an hour since has that 
simple inscription furnished mo food for 
thought One clay, when considering iht 
subject, I found myself ta'king aloud, and 
a li^tqner might have heard something 
like what follows : "Yes, it is a * Tem- 
ple of Liberty ' ; for while freedom is the 
birthright of every human soul, here all 
may secure insti*uction — may freely par- 
take of that nourishment wliich develops 
the intellect and the hearty and gives dig- 
nity to manhood and womanhood. On 
this altar any one may offer sacrifice. — > 
The Jew and the Gentile, the Pagan and 
the Christian, the black and the white, 
the rich and the poor, every race and na- 
tion, and kindred, and tongue, may bow 
together and adore the goodness and be- 
neficence of God our Father,, developed 
in onr institutions. Here the children of 
parents who may be estranged or enemies 
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to each other, are brought together and 
taught to forget family feuds. Here sec- 
tarianism, Religion's bane and Truth*s 
deadly foe, can find no lodgment in minds 
emulous for distinction, and eager in the 
pursuit of knowledge, or in hearts ft'om 
which confidence and affection instinc- 
tively flow. Here the artificial distinc- 
tions of society — the frost-work which 
encrusts the cold and proud — disappears, 
melted by the warm glow of generous 
impulses, rising in hearts uncontaminated 
by the selfish policy of a calculating,, mo- 
ney-getting world. When partiajan strife 
and sectional animosity shall attempt to 
shake the pillars of our Constitution, and 
undermine the foundation of our govern- 
ment, from these temples, scattered all 
over our land, shall go out an influence 
swift to rebuke disa^^tion and intrigue, 
mighty to reform and save." 

Yes, it is a "Temple of Liberty," and 
it will be a happy day for our c(mntry 
when parents and teachers shall under- 
stand the significance of that inscription, 
and endeavor to r^Hze the full measure 
of benefit flowing from the right educa- 
tion of the whole people. 

Palmyra^ August^ 1856, a. /. c. 



LAWRENCE tJNn^ERSITT. 



Pursuant to previous call of aCommit- 
toe appointed by the trustees of the Law- 
refnce Unirertiity, for the purpose of taking 
into consideration the financial interests 
of the Institution, a large number of the 
business men of Appleton and vicinity 
assembled in the College on Wednesday 
evening, August 18th. 

Charles Aiken, Esq., was chosen 
Chairman, and P. Pickar]o, Secretary. 

Rev. Mr. Jei^ne, the Agent of the tJni- 
versity, ^ead a dethSled statement, show- 



ing the financial condition of the Univer- 
sity. 

Messrs. Ballard, Dunn, West and 
YocuM addressed the meeting. 

The following ressolutions were then 
offered : 

1. Eesohed^ That we have the utmost 
confidence in the competency and ability 
of the present Faculty of Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and that we congratulate them on 
the eminent success of their untiring ef- 
forts to promote the progress of their pu- 
pils, and the welfare of the University, 
and to raise the standard of education. 

2. Jieaohed, That we deeply regret 
that any circumstances should have aris- 
en, rendering it necessary that a portion 
of the fund provided for the support of 
the Faculty should be used for the com- 
pletion of the College Building. 

3. liesolvedy That the present Fund of 
the University is not commensurate with 
its growing wants, and that recognizing 
our obligation to do our parttbwards ma- 
king Lawrence University the first and 
best Institution of the kind, not only in 
the State, but in the west, we the people 
of Appleton and vicinity do hereby 
pledge ourselves to raise and secure a 
fund equal to $10,000, which «hall yield 
an annual income of at least ten per cent., 
for the purpose of endowing an additional 
professorship ; provided, Siat a fund of 
not less than $20,000 — ^with a propor- 
tionate income, one half of which shall 
be dedicated to a like purpose, shall be 
raised from abroad, 

4. Hesohedy That the proceedings be 
published in the papers at Appleton, 
and by other .Editors &vorable to the 
institution. 

And were separately read and adopted 
after full discussion, in which Messrs, 
Conkey, Eaton, J. M. Phinney, Jackson, 
McDonald, Yocum, Baker, Bateman, and 
others took part. After which the meet- 
ing adjourned. Chas. Aiken,, Ch*n. 

Fred. Packard, Secretary. 



g^ What are a nation*s possessions? 
The great words that have been said in 
it — the great deeds that have been done 
in it. ' 
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[For the Journal of Education. 
MATHEMATICAL STUDIES AND THE 
FINE ARTS, AS BRANCHES OF WO- 
MAN'S EDUCATION. 

In the defiiiition of the word *'Erlnca- 
tion," wo would not diffor essentially from 
the one given in the last No. — *'That which 
prepares one for usefulness and happiness 
in his or her sphere of life." But, with 
regard to what constitutes the true sphere 
of womdn, our views do not exactly co- 
incide with those which have been ex- 
pressed. To us, she seems pre-eminent- 
ly adapted to the station of a teacher. — 
Her gentle, affectionate manners win the 
hearts of the little ones ; while her pa- 
tient, unassuming kindness and cheerful 
tones bring hope to older minds, and new 
light to the. troubled intellect. 'lis hers 
to make the first impressions upon the 
plastic mhid of youth — " uax to reccire^f 
but adamuiit to retain.''' From the time 
when she first assumes the ''fond, yet 
fearful, task to rule o'er the opening mind 
in tlie village school," through the long, 
happy years, when lisping innocence first 
calls her "Mamma," till groups of joj'ous, 
happy children — or, still later, noble 
youths an^ laughter-loving maidens sur- 
round the parental board — 'tis hers to 
impress upon the soul the thought of its 
own high worth — to prepare it for useful- 
ness Tiere, and point it upward to bright- 
er realms above. 

It is an admitted fact, that females* ex- 
cel as tet^cliers of «;;zaZ^ children; and,. 
we see no good reason why they may not, 
with equal propriety, if rightly educated, 
teach tliose who have advanced far up the 
'"Uill of Science." The plan has been 
bied, and we think with good success. — 
In one of our best New England Colleges, 
a lady — wife of one of the Professors — 
had, for years, regular recitations for the 
several classes in College. Here, truly, 
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is a wide field open for pleasiWt and use- 
ful ctnployment— one which seems to us 
quite as well adapted to the tastes and in- 
clinations of woman as handling the 
sculptor's chisel. Her compensation ha^ 
in times past, it is true, been far less than 
the real value of the labor performed.^ 
But, in this respect, we hope for a bright- 
er future. Her education has hitherto 
been very superficial. She has not been 
taught to thitiJc and reason correctly; 
some have been almost tempted to believe 
that she does not, and cannot, possess the 
strength of mind so necessary for a teach- 
er of the higher branches. But she has 
never been placed in circumstances fa- 
vorable to mental development. Look, 
for a moment, at the course of educatiow 
which custom has, with unquestioned 
power, marked out for girls. "The ele- 
mentary branches of an English educa- 
tion-— the mere rudiments of science, mu- 
sic, painting, and a little French.'* This 
may be all that they ore able to accom- 
plish in the short time allotted them for 
study— for they are withdrawn from 
school about the time that young men 
enter college. Is it strange that they 
have not evinced wonderful mathemati- 
cal and scientific powers ? 

"Yet lives there many a loftj mind, 
In light and fragile form enshrined " ; 
for, despite all these obstacles, the names 
of Mrs. Summerville and Hannah More 
h(xe attained distinction in this line; and 
mir worthy friend will please not to for- 
get that it is the name of one of those 
who "detest those passionless abstrac- 
tions of Mathematics," which has stood 
the highest in our Geometry class for the 
last half yeai- ; and, if we mistake not, 
the same is true with regard to the first 
Algebra and Arithmetic classes. 

We hardly need mention the objection, 
that girls should not study Mathematics, 
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because they do not like them. Little 
will we accomplish in a world like this, 
if we neglect every thing which at first 
does not seem congenial to our tastes, 

Music may be very well in its place; 
yet there are those whose ears do not vi- 
brate to 'musical sounds — ^whose 'ooices 
would make sad discords in the other^'ise 
harmonious strains which fall so sooth- 
ingly upon the listening ear. Still less is 
the number of those who have the time 
and ability to become good instrumental 
musicians ; andj even if all who desired, 
could become skillful performers, would 
it not be better to commence with the 
science of numbers? It is a fact, to 
which our own music teacher adds her 
testimony, that a previous knowledge of 
Mathematics very much facilitates the ac- 
quirement of musical skilk 

In the dear home circle — ^that center 
from which emanates so powerful an in- 
fluence for good or ill — ^how much more 
confidence would be placed in the opinion 
and advice of a woman possessing a well 
cultivated mind, than of one whose high- 
est ambition was to be able to draw pret- 
ty pictures, and write simple lays of po- 
etry ! One who devotes her time and at- 
tention to these, may seem, to a superfl- 
cial observer, more accomplished than 
one who chooses the more unobtrusive 
paths of deep study and quiet thought. — 
Yet, which, think you, would prove the 
more intelligent and agreeable companion? 
which would be the better fitted for use- 
fulness? For, we believe, that even 
girh, if. rightly educated^ might become 
useful memhers of society. 

'* Judge not of woman's heart in hours 
That strew her path with summer flowers, 
When joy's full cup is mantling high, 
When flattery's blandishments are nigh ; 
Judge her not then ! within her breast 
I Are energies unseen that rest." 
M Energies which, if lead out and strength- 
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ened by mental discipline, would raise her 
far alcove the butterfly life for which too 
many seem to be educated. 

Woman's quick perception of the right 
course, seems peculiarly to fit her for an 
adviser undi counselor in the affairs of life. 
How many noble brothers might have 
been saved from degradation and ruin, 
had their sisters been so educated that 
they could enter into their plans, sympa- 
thize with, advise and encourage them. 
Their influence is gentle, yet powerful — 
powerful in proportion as they possess the 
knowledge which enables them to sug- 
gest, advise and counsel rightly. 

Chemistry is a science with which ev- 
ery girl should be conversant, for it is in- 
timately connected with the practical du- 
ties of life. Those very "Lords of crea- 
tion," who are ready to cry *' Pedantry" 
at the mention of one who does not think 
it out of her sphere to study th^ Natural 
Sciences, are still more disturbed if each 
article of food is not prepared in such a 
way as to render it the most tempting to 
their dainty palates. 

We are told that ladies have aceom- 
plished much by writing poetry. This 
may be true; yet Rhfctoric says, that 
** Extensive knowledge is the first requi- 
sito for a good writer.** The frequency 
with which flowers and birds are men- 
tioned by most poetical writers, convince 
us that they are not strangers to Botany 
and Zoology ; while the quantity of odes 
to "'the fair silvery moon," oft tempt us 
to wish that they would study Astrono- 
my long enough to learn that the moon, 
though APPARENTLY the largest, Was not 
the only celestial body worthy of notice. 
Yet vain would be the attempt to form 
any idea of the number, distances and di- 
mensions of those " spacious orbs" with- 
out a previous knowledge of Mathematics. 

Nowhwe perhaps does the gentle na- 
ture of woman appear more lovely than , 
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in caring for the sick and helpless ones of 
earth. Think you that a sculptor's name 
was ever as fondly or as proudly cherish- 
ed as is that of Florence Nightingale ? 
She is one of the noblest examples of the 
trus woman which the world has ever 
seen : may her name long be cherished as 
a bright ornament to her sex, and her 
self-donying deeds of kindness be imitated 
by hundreds of worthy sisters. Yet even 
here a knowledge of the science of Pa- 
thology and other departments of Physi- 
ology, will be invaluable. 

Then let girls study Physiology, Che- 
mistry, Botany, Astronomy and all those 
sciences which lead them to look through 
Nature up to Nature's God. They can, 
they do purify and ennoble the heart, and 
would fit them better to perform their 
duties in whatever sphere they move, and 
as a foundation upon which to build, let 
them study Mathematics. h. e. t. 

Platteville Academy^ 1856. 

• 

August 5 th, 1856. 
Journal or Education : — At La Crosse 
I found a two-story Union School House, 
having one room on the first fioor and one 
above, with uninclosed school ground^ 
presenting not a very inviting appearance 
on account of the nightly herding of 
cattle in front of the house. When this 
nuisance is removed by inclosing the 
grounds and the additional work of plant- 
ing shade trees is done, La Crosse will 
have taken one more important step in 
the right direction. 

The house affords but half room enough 
for the scholars who ought to attend the 
school. The people feel the importance 
of doing something more, and talk of 
building during the present season. 

The people of Prescott were to build 
a house for their Public School this sum- 
mer, but owing to some mistake or mis-J 
understanding the work is postponed.—; 



They are yet in favor of doing the work 
at some future time. Let the friends of 
education then hasten it on, and they 
will be amply rewarded for their efforts. ^ 

The school at Hudson is under the 
change of Miss Bennett, formerly Princi- 
pal of the primary department of one of 
the New York Public Schools. Hdre, 
judging from what I saw, " order reigns." i 
Each scholar appeared to wish to do just- 
right. Miss Bennett and her Assistant' 
are undoubtedly doing a good work. — 
The Hudsonians may well be proud 6f < 
their Union School thus favorably com- 
menced. May they never "back-slide." 
Should they even halt in the work thus 
begun, they will deserve to be stricken 
from the roll of Wisconsin's future cities ! 

The people of Hudson, of La Cross and 
of all our fast growing towns, will find 
that they need to be constantly watching 
and doing, or their demands will outgrow 
their school privileges. In every place 
the people talk well, and are right ; but 
frequentiy lack the man to urge them 
onward. Some disinterested person is 
needed to visit all our growing towns 
over the whole State, to present /ac^ that 
may stimulate the people to work. — 
Where is the man ? Can the State As- 
sociation send one ? 

If, from the above, you find an item for 
the Journal, I shall have attained my 
object in writing. 

Kespectfully, yours, 

W. Van Ness. 



Profound Ignorance makes a man \ 
dogmatic. He who knows nothing, thinks I 
he can teach others what he has just now ' 
learned himself; while he who knows a 
great deal, can scarce imagine any one 
cannot be acquainted with what he says, 
and speaks for this reason with more diffi- 
dence. 
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[For the Journal of Education.] 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

CONSIDERED THEORETICALLY AN'D PRACTICALLV 



4 



NO. 4. 



Referring to the definition that " edu- 
cation is the proper development of the 
faculties and powers of the individual 
with reference to the relations he sus 
tains," we shall find the Common School 
admirably adapted to ti-ain the child as a 
future citizen of the republic. Founded 
as our institutions are on the national 
political equality of the race, what place 
is better fitted than the school room to 
develope and cherish in the youth of 
our land those sentiments and principles 
which, growing with their growth, be- 
come a part of their character and make 
the problem of self government so easy of 
solution. Gathered from different States, 
and often from nearly every part of Eu- 
rope, the children of (ke rich and the 
poor, the cultivated and the ignorant, the 
polished and the rude sit down to learn 
the same lessons, listen to the instruc- 
tion^ of the same Teacher and be sub 
ject to the same discipline in the school 
room. If the Teacher has a well regulat- 
ed mind, if he understands his business 



The condition in after life of two indi 
viduals educated in the same school in 
childhood,may be very different, one may 
be a humble laborer, an artizan, the other 
may be President of the United States, 
but neither of them will- ever forget the 
lessons learneil in youth, or if elated and 
rendered dizzy by his elevation the Pre- 
sident should forget them, the artizan 
will not, and the remembrance of the 
past will tend to cherish in him an honest 
independence and elevate his manhood 
above the "accidents" of his position. 
The importance of this influence in a 
system of education will be acknowledg- 
ed by every one who loves and desires 
to perpetuate republican institutions.— 
Again, in the school room the child learns 
obedience to lawfully constituted autho- 
rity. In times past we have been noted 
as an order loving, law abiding people; 
how.lMJg this shall continue to be a na- 
tional characteristic depends upon the 
education received by the children of the 
people. Events occurring in different 
parts of the country during the past few 
years, seem to indicate a growing disre- 
gard of obligation in this respect, while 
th» laxity of family government and the 
precocious development of young America 
strike us as dangerous symptoms when 
we consider what constitutes the strength 



how carefully will he use the power* ^f ^^^ government, and how ineflficient 



which his station gives him to mould and 
influence aright the minds committed to 
his charge. Judiciously trained thoy will 
learn not merely "book lessons," but 
lessons of forbearance, of generosity and 
self control, they will learn to despise 
meanness, to repress selfishness, to abhor 
deceit, to love candor and speak the 
truth. And more clearly than any thing 
else, if the Teacher be impartial and al- 
ways just, will they learn the radical 
equality of all men, notwithstanding dif- 
ference in talent, position, wealth or birth. 




and powerless it must be when the peo 
pie have lost the habit of self-control and 

obedience to law. 

— • 

Considerations for Teacuebs. — If 
mind is a product—if men, in an educa- 
tional sense, are the results of the teach- 
ing process — then the teacher's work is 
one 01 amazing interest and power. And 
if this is BO, further, the less than a mil- 
lion children in the schools of the State 
of New York are raw material— unsculp- 
tm-ed marble, upon which the shape and 
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fashion of a manly spirit is to be sketch- 
ed, and the citizen to be formed b}' the 
teacher. 

If Ihis consideration does not over- 
whelm the teachers of our schools with a 
sense of their responsibility, the fact does 
not arise from any uninspiring interest in 
the reflection. Do they feel, as they ap- 
proach the shriue of fifty young adoring 
spirit*?, da}^ after day, that they, more 
than the preacher or politician, or even 
the parent, in many cases, are building 
the morals or manners of a future socie- 
ty of the State ? If they do not, they 
have no business with the children. 

They should, with solemn and breath- 
less haste, hurry from the school-room, 
and go to delve in the field, or deal with 
gross matter in some form, and leave un- 
touched the subtleties of responsive 
mind — the potent element of States and 
Empires,— TV., in WesffieU {Chan. Go.,) 

Tran8crij)t. 

• 

BOARDING EOUND. 

BY J. P. F. 



How brief is life ! how passing brief ! - 

How brief its joys and cares ; 

It aeoms to bo in lea^^uo with * Time/ * 

And leaves us unawares ; 

But ever in its pathway mixed 

Bright spots and dark abound. 

And of each kind I had a bit 

When I went " boarding round." 

At sixteen, with valiant heart, 

The task 1 did commence, 

" To teach young ideas how to shoot" 

The germs of common sense ; 

Ah, yes ! a mighty task was that. 

But very soon I found 

That it was not a simple one 

To go '• boarding round." 

The times were diff'rcnt then than now. 

The folks were dill'rcnt too; 

The *' master's" path with honor bright 

Quite thickly they did strew ; 

And questions grave, and problems deep, 
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That did their brains confound, 
They always would be sure to keep. 
Till he came " boarding round." 

Fathers did talk of politics, 

Or church affairs propose. 

And if my views were not like theirs, 

A warm dispute arose. 

And some old '•' prosers" sly and wise. 

Bid often times propound 

Questions that sorely puzzled me, 

When I went ''boarding round." 

The mothers talked of rude young girls. 
Of sermons, books and boys, 
But always tried their best to add 
Unto my earthly joys ; 
For did I catch the slightest cold, 
Or hoarse my voice should sound, 
I got a dose of catnip tca(!) 
When I was " boarding round." 

Tho girls did talk of everything — 

Of parties, rides, and calls ; 

Of presents and the holidays. 

Of beaux and Chrisjtmas balls j 

Some grave, some gay and mischievous, 

(These last I wish were drowned 

For sticking pins into my bed). 

When I came " boarding round." 

Long winter evenings then were passed 

With laughing, jesting joy ; 

Nor did good apples, cider, nuts, 

The least that fun destroy j 

Or if a singing school was near, 

We'd go, and I'll be bound 

I've often sung till I was hoarse, 

When I was <* boarding round." 

The dinner basket, every noon. 

My willing hand did greet. 

And scarcely ever failed to bring 

Mo something good to eat ,• 

Mince pies were full of raisins then. 

Dough nuts were largo and round ; 

Alas ! such cakes I have not had 

Since I quit " boarding round. 

But now those pleasant days are gone. 

Life's sunny spring time's past; 

The boys I taught have, one by one, 

Into the world been cast ; 

My locks are growing thin and gray, 

I'll soon be under ground. 

Then I'll for^i^et, and not till then, 

About the " boarding round." 
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EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

These Conventions, under the call of 
the Department, have been held in the 
counties of Walworth, Rock, Greene, La- 
fayette, Iowa, Grant, Crawford, La Crosse, 
Sauk, Columbia, Dodge, Jefferson, Wau- 
kesha and Milwaukee. By appointment 
I was present at these several Conven- 
tions, with the' exception of the one held 
in Milwaukee. In general they have 
been of an interesting character, and have 
contributed to awaken wider and deeper 
interest in behalf of the cause of educa- 
tion. During the coming fall and winter 
I hope to visit the most, if not all, the re- 
maining counties, for the purpose of can- 
vasing, conferring and advising with the 
friends of Common Schools. 

A list of appointments will be issued in 
the succeeding number of the Journal, 

A. OONSTANTIKB BaRRY. 



STATE OF WISCONSIN. 
Opfiqb op the Commissioners School "j 
AUD University Land, y 

Madison, May 5th, 1856. J 

To the Siip't of Pub, Instruction — Sir: — 

In pursuance with the provisions of 
Chapter 40 of the General Laws of 1856, 
we herewith make the following Report 
for April, 1856 : 

1. Rec'd from sale of School and Uni. 

veraity Land, - . . $9,237 53 

2. Bec'd from Interest on Loans, 6S4 99 

3. " " Penalty on Forfeiturea, 76 85 

4. « « Fines, - - - 149 94 
6. Number of Acres sold, to whom, is 

showed by the Schedule herewith 

6. Loans from School and University 

Fund, . - - - 3,970 00 

7. Amount of School and University 

Fund on hand, - - - 18,152 76 

8. Amount of Income, - - 16,256 87 

Report por May, 1856. 

1. Rec'd from sale of School and Uni- 
versity Land, ... 
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2. Rec'd from Interest on Loans, COO 54 

3. " " Penalty on Forfeiture, 18140 

4. " " Fines, - - - 81 83 

5. Number of Acres sold, to whom, is 

showed by the Schedule herewith 

6. Loans from School and University 

Lands, - - - - 9,470 60 

7. Amount of School and University 

Fund ©n hand May 31st, - 11,529 58 

8. Amount of Income on hand, - 12,155 52 

Report for June, 1856. 

1. Funds received from sale of School 

and University Lands, - $43 88 

2. Interest on Loans, - - - 478 41 

3. Penalties on Forfeitures, - 510 65 

4. Fines, 

5. School and University Lands sold, 

282 95-100 acres. 
To whom sold — James Hone 45 
83-100 acres in Columbia co., 
Edward Pratt 237 12-100 acres 
in Outagamie county. 

6. Amount Loaned, - - - 8,040 00 

7. School and University Fund on 

hand, 6,809 20 

8. Inoomo on hand, - - - 11,665 00 

9. Certificates recalled— Nos. 617,618, 

619 and 020, Chippewa county, 
issued to L. D. Conery, Feb. 
26th, 1856; Nos. 321, 322,327 
and 328, Columbia county, issu- 
ed to Henry Merrill, Oct. Ist, 
1856. 



Report for July, 1856. 

1. Funds received from sale of State 

and University Lands, 

2. Interest on Loans, - - - 

3. Penalties on Forfeitures, 

4. Fines, - - . - 

6s ^School and University lands sold, 
160 acres. 
To whom sold — Agnes McKinon 
160 acres in St. Croix county. 

6. Amount Loaned, ... 

7, School and University Fund on 
hand. 



$7 04 
12] 83 
216 47 
132 65 



8,200 00 

4,047 61 
11,092 09 



8. Income on hand, 
Respectfully, 

David W. Jones, 1 

Charles Kuehn, > Commissioners. 

Wm. R. Smith, J 



Office of State Sup't, ) 
Madison, Aug. 20th, 1856. J 

Will the correspondents of this De- 
partment be particular in giving the name 
of the county, as well as that of the 
town, in which they reside ? This would 
save much trouble and time in this office, 
and many mi&takes as to the matter 
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which we mail to the various parts of the 
State. 

It will be remembered that there are 
towns of the same name in several of the 
counties in this Commonwealth. 
F. D. L. Webster, 

Dep. Sup't Pub. Inst. 



GOOD SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The close connection of good houses 
with good schools, is now conceded by 
every intelligent friend of popular educa- 
tion. 

Indeed, it is hardly possible to have a 
good school without a good school house; 
and the ultimate success of our whole 
System of Common Schools depends as 
much on a thorough reform in the con- 
struction, furniture, and care of school 
houses, as upon any other single circum- 
stance whatever. 

The people should bear in mind, and 
be encouraged by the fact, that when 
each district shall be provided with a suit- 
able school house, the expense will not 
recur for a generation. Parents should 
also remember, that the interest which 
their children take in their studies, and 
the progress which they make in the ac- 
quisition of learning, most materially de- 
pend upon the condition, location, and 
general arrangement of the school house 
which they occupy. If it is located with- 
out reference to the taste, health, or com- 
fort of the teacher or pupil ; if it stands 
on the public highway, on the border of 
a swampy moor, on the top of a barren 
knoll, in the middle of a bleak plain, or in 
any other exposed, unpleasant, uncom- 
fortable spot; if it is destitute of play- 
ground, enclosure, shrub, or shade tree, 
and every thing else calculated to render 
it pleasing and attractive ; if its ceiling is 
only eight or ten feet high, instead of 



twelve or fourteen ; if its dimensions 2JtQ^ of Education 



so contracted as to afford, on an average, 
only forty or fifty feet of cubic air to 
each pupil, instead of one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred ; if no provision is 
made for a constant supply of that indis- 
pensable element of health and life, piare 
air, except the rents and crevices which 
time and wanton mischief have made ; if 
it is so utterly destitute of internal con- 
veniences and external attractions, as to 
resemble a gloomy prison or an Indian 
wigwam ; if it stands in disgraceful con- 
trast with all the other edifices in the 
neighborhood, public or private; if the 
only plan or principle which determined 
its size and furnitupe, was the minimum 
scale of expenditure ; if the pupils, while 
attending school in it, should suffer from 
heat or cold, from too much or too little 
light ; if the quantity of air contained in 
it, is so small as to be soon exhausted of 
its oxygen, and to cause the pupils to 
suffer from dullness, depression, and head 
ache ; if, in sh(»rt, it is so badly construct- 
ed, so imperfectly ventilated, so replete 
with vulgar ideas, and so utterly repug- 
nant to all habits of neatness, thought, 
taste, or purity, as to cause the pupil to 
regard it as the most comfortless and 
wretched tenement which he ever enter- 
ed, to think of it with utter repugnance, 
to dread instinctively the tasks which it 
imposes, and, finally, to take his leave of 
it as a prison, from which he is but too 
happy to escape ; if such is the condition 
of their school house, then, surely, pa- 
rents ought to remember that if their 
children attend school in such an incon- 
venient, repulsive, disparaging, unhealthy 
tenement, their lives will be endangered, 
their intellects impaired, their love of 
learning deadened, their moral sensibili- 
ties blunted, their manners become vul- 
gar, and every impression connected with 
the school, deepened into the most irre- 
pressible antipathy. — Michigan Journal 
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Visit Your School^. — The followinjr 
remarks are worthy of the attention of 
those interested : 

You could not do a better thin.'T. Your 
boy har5 the idea that you care scarcely 
more than a fipj's value about his proi^rt'ss 
there ; your girl thinks you arc too busy 
about 77? (??'5 important matter; to worry 
about her recitations. Grammar is dry 
as dust to her, Geocrraphy is tedious, 
Arithmetic is a bore, Reading is horrid, 
Writing is her special abomination. If 
she speaks of either at the table, she is 
hushed up. You talk of stocks and Se- 
natorship, of the war and free trade. 
The young ones leani to think their 
studies very small matters in comparison 
with yours. 

But visit your school to-day. Hear a 
lesson or two recited. Learn from their 
teachers what their standing i.<, in what 
they oftenest fail, in what they excel. 
See who sits next them in the school 
room. See how they compare in person- 
al appearance, whether they look happy 
and at home. If acquainted with their 
school habits, you cannot but be inter- 
ested in them, and then you cannot 
possibly avoid talking of tliem. Making 
their matters subjects of home conversa- 
tion will certainly stimulate them to bet- 
ter efforts — make better scholars of them. 
By all means then visit your schools. Go 
alone, if no one will go with 3'ou. You 
will always be welcomed by the teacher, 
unless he is a fit our to be turned off. — 
Pittsburg Visitor. 

The Riguts of ScriooLMASTniis and 
Parents. — A case of considerable inter- 
est was tried recently before Justice Ladd, 
of Cambridge, Mass. A citizen of New- 
ton was complained of for an assault up- 
on the master of a school at that place. 
It appeared that the master was in the 



habit, as is now the general custom, of 
keeping the child of the defendant, with 
other scholars, after school hours, to 
learn her lesson?, which had been imper- 
fectly recited during school hours. The 
parent bi'licving that the detention was 
ilie.ccal, went to the school house and de- 
m:ui(led his child. Tiiis was after regu- 
lar school hours. The master said that 
the child should go as soon as she had 
recited her lesson. The parent attempt- 
ed to enter the school room to take his 
child, but his entrance was resisted by 
the master, and the as.sault upon the mas- 
ter was the result. The Court ruled that 
the keeping of a child until the lessons 
of the day had been perfected, was legal ; 
that the parent in attempting to enter 
the school room, in opposition to the will 
of the master, was in the wrong ; ttiat a 
child placed at school by the parents is 
under the control of the master until 
regularly dismissed ; and that the parent 
cannot withdraw the child from school 
during the day against the master's will, 
excc{)t through the intervention of an 
officer and the school committee. The 
defendant was fined $30 and costs. — Bast. 
Traveller. 

The Will and the Wat. — I learned 
gi'ammar when I was a soldier on the 
pay of sixpence a day. The edge of my 
berth, or that of my guard-bed, was my 
seat to study on ; my knapsack my book 
case, and a bit of board, lying on my 
lap, was my writing-table. I had no 
money to purchase a candle or oil; in 
winter, it was rarely that I could get any 
light but that of the fire, and only my 
turn even of ttiat. To buy a "pen or piece 
of paper, I was compelled to forego some 
portion of my food, though in a state of 
half-starvation. I had not a moment of 
time that I could call my own ; and I 
had to read and write amid the talking, 
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laughing, singing, whistling and bawl- 
ing of at least half a score of the most 
thoughtless men — and that, too, in their 
hours of freedom from all control. And 
I say, if I, under these circumstances, 
could encounter and overcome the task 
— is there, can there be, in the whole 
world, a youth who can fmd an excuse 
for the non performance? — Colbetf. 



TEACHING AS AN OCCUPATION. 

Occasionally one may be found who 
selects teaching as an occupation during 
the continuance of health and strength, 
but such cases form the exception, and as 
a general rule teachers have small induce- 
ments to continue in that line. Why is 
it so ? The profession of teacher is as 
necessary as that of the minister, doctor 
or lawyer. Why is not their standing 
equal ? The great importance of educa- 
tion, the respect which should be felt and 
expressed for those engaged in the most 
elevating duty, — second only to that of 
the clergy, — of laying the foundation for 
a superstructure of improvement carried 
on, if disposed, through life, and standing 
for so many hours in the place of the pa- 
rents of the children committed to their 
instruction, with these claims to equality, 
will any one give a good reason why the 
rank of the school teacher is lower than 
that of other professions? 

Is it owing to the fact, that the instruc- 
tion of children is supposed to require 
less effort of the faculties than other pro- 
fessions, that the minds of schoolmasters 
accommodate themselves to the calibre 
of their less intelligent pupils,, and are 
tihiereby made lees capable of ^decided 
manly action? Who will answer this 
question? — E. L Schoolmaster. 



In early life, acquire the habit of 
usmg-good language. 



CONGREGATIONAL OP. PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

The Pennfnjhania School Journal^ for 
April, contains a paper on this subject, 
in which it is mr.intained, that the gene- 
ral establishment of denominational 
schools is both unnecessary and inexpe- 
dient. Some of the injurious effects of 
such schools on the great common sys- 
tems of the day, are thus stated in the 
article before us : — 

1. Their establishment withdraws the 
Clergy connected with them, from their 
proper position as Directors or Visitors of 
the Common Schools ; thus abandoning 
the latter to the risk of improper influ- 
ences, which their presence might re- 
strain. 

2. They estrange the parents of their 
pupils from the same cause and field of 
labor. 

8. They tend to increase opposition to 
Common Schools, by the fact that they 
subject their patrons to double expense, 
viz., for tuition in or contribution to the 
Parish school, and for Common School 
tax. 

4. They add to the aggregate expense 
of the educational means of the place, 
and vreaken their efficiency, by division. 

5. They, and all rival institutions to 
the Common School, injure the effect of 
its discipline, by presenting an open 
school-door to all who will not submit to 
the equal and impartial rules of the pub- 
lic institution. 

0. They retard the perfecting of the 
Common Schools of the locality by di- 
viding the efforts of the friends of educa- 
tion ; thus delaying the period when, by 
proper gradation and other improvements, 
the Common School will impart sound in- 
struction to every child, under the eye 
of his parent. 



By six qualities mvLj a fool be 
known — anger without cause — ^speech 
without profit, change without motive, 
inquiry without an object, putting trust 
in a stranger, and wanting capacity to 
discriminate between a friend mid foe. — 
Arab Proverb, 
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INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF A^D 
DUMB. 



This institution is situated at Delavan, 
Walworth County, Wisconsin, on the 
line qf the Racine and Mississippi Rail- 
road. It was established and is support- 
ed by tne bounty of the Stata, and is free 
to all deaf mutes, of ordinary health and 
mental capacity, residing within the limits 
of the State and between the ages of lO 
and 30 years — no charge being made for 
tuition or hoard. 

The building occupies an elevated and 
healthy site, is capable of accommodating 
about 40 pupils, and will doubtless be 
enlarged as the increase of pupils may 
require. 

The officers consist of Principal, Stew- 
ard, Assistant Teachers, Matron and Phy- 
sician, all of whom, except the Physician, 
reside in the Institution, and with the 
pupils, constitute one family. 

Parents may rest assured that no effort 
will be spared to promote the comfort, 
and to secure the physical and social, the 
mental and moral improvement of the 
pupite. Out of school hours, the female 
pupils are in charge of the Matron, and 
receive instruction in needle-work, house- 
work, &c. 

The male pupils, during the same hours, 
are employed, as far as practicable, in in- 
dustrial occupations, under the super- 
vision of responsible persons. Due time 
and attention are devoted to recreation, 
and to the cultivation of the manners 
and social feelings. 

Religious exercises are held twice every 
Sabbath, in the si^n language, in the 
Chapel of the Institution. Thus, with 
a system of government mild and paren- 
tal, it is the aim ts combine, in one estab- 
lishment, the advantages of the home, the 
school, the work-house and, to a con- 
siderable extent, of the Church. 

Pupils are expected to come amply 
provided with substantial clothing, and 
with their names distinctly marked on 
each article. A small sum of money 
should also be left in the hands of the 
Principal to meet incidental expenses. 

The school commences annually on the 
first Wednesday of September, and closes 
on the last Wednesday of June, when 
the pupils return to their homes to spend 
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the vacation. The period of instruction 
allowed is from five to seven years. 

promptness in entering at the opening 
of the term, is urged upon all applicants, 
as pupils cannot ordinarily be received 
at any othei' time. 

Persons desiring to place a pupil in the 
school, should address the Principal, ac- 
quainting him with the name, . age, resi- 
dence of the mute, the cause of deaf- 
ness, &c., &c. 

The isolated and deplorable condition 
of the uneducated deaf mute — more be- 
nighted than the heathen — utterly desti- 
tute of a knowledge of his own soul, of 
God, and of his moral relations and obli- 
gations, strongly appeals to ail benevo- 
lent citizens to interest themselves in his 
behalf. 

The extreme difficulty of reaching 
many of the parents of the deaf and 
dumb, even by the most wide-spread and 
frequent publications, in consequence of 
their isolated dwellings and out-of-the- 
way localities, calls upon all citizens who 
know of any such persons, to acquaint 
them with the existence of this institu- 
tion, and if possible, induce them to send 
their children, or at least, to forward their 
names and Post Office address. Medical 
gentlemen, in particular, whose practice 
is likely to acquaint them with such per- 
sons, are solicited to lend their co-opera- 
tion. 

Any communications respecting the In- 
stitution may be addressed to J. S. Opfi- 
CEK, Principal of Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Delavan, Walworth County, 
Wisconsin. 



CIRCULAR OF THE WISCONSIN INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE 
BLIND. 



ADMISSION OP PUPILS. 

Any person wishing to make applica- 
tion for the admission of a pupil into the 
Institute, must address the Superinten- 
dent, giving definite and truthful answers 
to the following questions, viz : 

1st What are the names and Post Of- 
fice address of the parents or guardians 
of the person for whom application is 
made. 
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2d. Are sucii parents or ^ordians legal 
residents of the State of Wisconsin V 

3d. What are the name and age of the 
person for whom application is made ? 

4th. At what age did he or she become 
blind, and from what c^use? 

6th. Is he or she of sound mind, and 
susceptible of intellectual (;nltureV 

6th. Is he or she free from bodily de- 
formity and all infectious diseases? 

7th. What are his or her personal ha- 
bits and moral character? 

Upon the receipt of such application by 
the Superintendent, the applicant will be 
notified as to whether or not the person 
in question will be admitted, and no one 
must be sent to the Institute until such 
notification shall haye been received. 

No person of imbecile or unsound mind, 
or of confirmed immoral character, will 
be knowingly received into the Institute ; 
and in case any pupil shall, after a fair 
trial, prove incompetent for useful in- 
struction, or disobedient to the whole- 
some regulations of the Institute, such 
pupil will be thereupon discharged. 

No charge is made for the boarding and 
instruction of pupils from the State of 
Wisconsin, but all are expected to come 
provided with an adequate supply of good, 
comfortable clothing, which must be re- 
plenished from time to time as it becomes 
necessary. 

The stock of clothing should embrace 
suitable articles for both summer and 
winter, and a sufficient number of each 
kind to admit of the necessary changes 
for washing and repairing. 

All of the clothing must be sent in 
good order and condition, not only upon 
the first entrance of tlie pupil, but also 
at each subsequent return frozu home 
after the vacation. 

Each article should also be distinctly 
marked with the owner's name or initials, 
in order to prevent confusion or loss. 

It is important that new pupils should 
enter upon their term of instruction at 
ihe commencement of a session, and it is 
expected of all others that they shall be 
present at the opening of the school and 
remain until it closes, on the last day of 
the session, unless prevented from doing 
so by sickness or other emergency. It is 
1 also expected that timely arrangements 



shall be made for the departure of every 
pupil from the Institute within a few 
days after the close of each session. 

All letters to the pupils should be ad- 
dressed to the care of the Institute, in or- 
der to insure their prompt reception. 
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Why Should Any Man Swear? — I 
conceive of no reason why he should, but 
of ten reasons why he should not. 

1. It is 7nean. A man of high moral 
standing would almost as soon steal a 
sheep as swear. 

2. It is zulgar; altogether too^low for a 
decent man. 

8. It is eoioardJy ; implying a fear 
either of not being believed or obeyed. 

4. It is ungentlemanly, A gentleman, 
according to Webster, is a gentleman — 
well bred, refined. Such a one will no 
more swear, than go into the street to 
throw mud with a clod hopper. 

5. It is indecent; offensive to delicacy, 
and extremely unfit for human ears. 

6. It {^foolish, * Want of decency is 
want of sense.' — Pope, 

7. It is abusive. To the mind which 
conceives the oath, to the tongue which 
utters it, and to the person to whom it is 
aimed. 

8. It is venomous; showing a man's 
heart to be a nest of vipers, and every 
time he swears one of them sticks out 
his head. 

9. It is contemptible ; forfeiting the re- 
spect of all tlie wise and good. 

10. Itiswiched; violating the divine 
law, and provoking the displeasure of 
Him who will not hold him guiltless who 
will not hold him guiltless who takes His 
name in vain. 



^^* N. Bateman, Secretary and Agent of 
the Illmoia State Teachert* Inatitute, has re- 
signed his office. The teachers of this State 
will regret this scarcely less than the teachers 
of Illinois. 
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OFbit0riaI gcprtnunt. 

THE following is the law in relation to Dis- 
trict Mectinp^ nnd phonld be carefully 
road by every voter in the f^tatc : 



inhabitants qualiliod by law to vote wbon law- 
I'rfHy a^sseinbled at a special meeting, sball have 
1)0 wcr to transact the same business, as at the 
first and each annual meeting, except to choose 
district officerji and to vote a tax. 

Skc. 13. Whenever the time for holding an 
onnual meeting in any dij^trict for the election 
of district officers ?fhall pass without such elec- 
tion being held, the dork, or in case of his ab- 
.-enee, cither t^o director or treasurer la^t elec- 
ted, within twenty days after the time of hold- 
in^^ «:uh inooliu;;- .-hall have pat^sed, may noti- 
for such election in the 
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DTSTUKT MEKTl\r;f5. 

Sec. 9. The nhnual meeting of cjich •school 
district shall be Jield on the last Monday ot 
t>oplcui)>.^r, in cnt.-h year; the hour of i>ueh 
mL'Ctingsh.'iU ho j-ix o'clock in the aftcTnoon, I f.V J^ --^pt'cial moctiii 

unless otherwii-i.' provided by a vote of the ■ «»JioatT prescribed in the twelfth and twenty- 
district, duly recuiied, at the la?t prcviouij an- *^ "'"■'■ 
nual mooting. 

Sec. 10. No annual meeting shall bo deem- 
ed illegal for want of due notice, unless it shall 
appear that the omission to give such notice 
was willful and fraudulent. 

Sec. 11. The inhabitants qualified by law 
to vote at a school district meeting, when as- 
sembled at the first and each annual meeting 
in their disti-ict, shall have power — 

1st, To appoint a chairman for the time be- 
ing. 

2nd. To adjourn from timo to time, as occa- 
sion may require. 

3rd. To chooso a director, treasurer and 
derk. 

4th. To d2.«ignato a site for a district school 
house. 

6th, To vote such tiitx on the taxable prop- 
erty of tho district, as the meeting shall deem 
sufficient to purchase or lease a suitable site 
for a school house, j^nd to build, hire, or pur- 
chase such school houi^e, and to keep in repair 
and furnish the same with tho necessary fuel 
and appendages. 

6th. To vote a tax on tho taxable property 
of the district, of such sum as the meeting 
shall deem proper, ftr the pay of teachers' 
wages in the district. 

7th. To authorize and direct the sale of any 
schoo^l house, site or property belonging to the 
district, when the same shall no longer be need- 
ful for the use of the district. 

8th. To impose such tax as may bo necessa- 
ry to discharge any debts or liabilities of the 
district lawfully incurred. 

9th. To vote a tax not exceeding twenty dol- 
lars in any one year, for tho purchase of globes 



ninth sections of ti»is chapter,- but if such 
meeting shall not bo notified within twenty 
days as aforesaid, the town superintendent may 
order any taxable inhabitant of such district 
to notify snch meeting in the manner provided 
in this chapter for the formation of a new dis- 
trict; and the ofiicers chosen at such special 
meeting shall hold their oflices untill the time 
for holding the next annual meeting. 

Sec. 14. No tax to be voted by a district 
meeting for building, hiring or purchasing a 
school house, shall exceed the sum of three 
hundred dollars, unleisd the town superinten- 
dent of the town in which the school house is 
to be situated, shall certify in writing his opin- 
ion that a larger sum ought to bo raised, and 
shall specify tho sum, in which case a sum not 
exceeding the sum so specified may be raised; 
and in diriUictH composed of parts of several 
t')wns. the certificate of a major part of the 
superintendents of said towns shall be neces- 
sary for snch purpose. 

Sec. 15. The qualified voters, at each annual 
meeting, may determine the length of time a 
school shall be taught in their district the then 
ensuing year, which shall not be less than three 
month.-', and whether such school shall be 
taught by a male or female teacher, or both, 
and whether tho school moneys, to which the 
district is entitled from the common school 
fund and from the town, shall be applied to 
the support of tho summer or winter term cf 
tho school, or a certain portion to each; but if 
such matters shall not bo detei-mined at the 
annual meeting, the district board shall have 
power, aud it shall be their duty, to determine 
the same. 

AYe hope every person who reads the above 



black-boards, outline maps, or anv apparatus -n • i « * iv • u ^ 

for illustrating the principles of 'agriculture, will scnoujly reflect upon^the influence he may 

chemistry, or the mechanic arts. ----♦ '- <*. ^c ..a i _i. ^.i.- -rvr i. t i. 
10th. To give such direction and make such 



provision as maybe doomed necessary in rela 
tion to the prosecution or defence of any suit 
or proceeding in which tho district may be a 
party or interested. 

1 1 th. To alter, repeal and modify their pro- 
ceedings, as occasion may require. 

Skc. 12. Special district meetings may be 
called by tho clerk, or in his absence by the di- 
rector or treasurer, on the written request of 
any five legal voters of tho district, and the 



exert in favor of education, at the District 
meeting. If you are rich, go aud advocate 
such a tax as will ensure a good school in ycur 
District during the year. It will enhance the 
valuo of property far around it ; the healthful 
streams of influence flowing from it, will make 
the neighborhood a desirable place of settle- 
ment. Indeed, a good scliool payis. If you 
are poor, don't vote against a school tax. As 
well object to having the sunlight and the air. 
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because they "are free." Editcation is the 
birthright of all — see that all have it. 

Let all remember, that a poor school is al- 
waya a dear school. It will not do to compare 
the present with the past Do not expect to 
employ a teacher "for ten dollars a month, and 
board around/' That day has passed. The 
mechanic who formerly received but one dol- 
lar per day, now receives two. Salaries have 
increased also. You wust pay for a go«d 
school, and you can't obtain it for leas than the 
market price. Most cheap things are spuri- 
ous articles. 

Do not go to the school meeting to find fault 
with the old officers. If a change is desirable, 
make it ; but if they have done well, by all 
means retain them. They receive nothing for 
their services \ and if they are good officers, 
and are willing to servo during another year, 
re-elect them. Such a mark of couG Jencc from 
you will encourage them. Do not attend the 
District meeting to **lay pipe" to secure the 
appointment of some relative or friend as a 
teacher. It is always uufortuuato for a teach- 
er to have relatives or old acquaintances in the 
District employing him. Tf ho is shrewd, he 
will hesitate about eDgft;ring to teach a school 
of which a rclativo is an officer. I3esides, the 
school is a sacred thing — cursed be the hand 
that would touch it for a ^clfith purpose. 

In short— attend the District meeting, by all 
means. Make an effort to induce your neigh- 
bors to do the same. See that no spirit of dis- 
cord is allowed to enter ; pour oil upon the 
troubled waters ; forget all of the past, except 
the good; vote a libtTQl tax; see that the 
school house is in good order. Tf the feme 
and out-housos need repairing, instruct the 
Board to have it done immediately. Roe that 
the house is ventilated and liealthy. Talk ot 
the conditions of a good school. If you liave 
a thought you wi:-h to ])rc't^('nt, embody it in a 
resolution, m that the fcnsc of the meeting 
may be ascertained, and it may serve to guide 
the Board. Elect men of integrity, good judg- 
ment and ability, as school offieen*. Let the 
meeting be harmonious, earnest and beneficial. 

NORMAL SCHOOL OF OHIO. 

"We notice that this School, under the con- 
i trol of the Ohio Teaobers' ABsooiation, is flour- 
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ishing« and is realizing the hopes of its found- 
ers. The Board of Trustees comprises the fol- 
lowing names, well known as tjiose of la- 
borers and eminent pioneers in the advance- 
ment of education in Ohio : 

Cyrus M'Ncely, Ilopedale: A?a D. Lord, 
Columbus : John Hancock, Cincinnati ; Hon. 
John A. Bingham, Cadiz; Lorin Andrews, 
Gambler ; Hon. Ephraim Clark, Cadiz ; Geo. 
K. Jenkins, Mt. Pleasant; M. F. Cowdery, 
Sandusky City ; Ezra Cattcll, Harrisville ; 
James Taggart, Ilopedale; T. "W. Harvey, 
Maaeillon. 

Officers of the Board. — John Ogden, Presi- 
dent; Asa D. Lord, Secretary; Geo. K. Jen- 
kins, Treasurer. 

Tmtrnctors, — John Ogden, Principal of Nor- 
mal School, and lecturer in theory and prac- 
tice of teaching; Edwin Regal, Principal of 
Academic Department, and Teacher of Music ; 
Betsey M. Cowles, Principal of Model School, 
,and teacher in the Normal School; Edwin S. 
DeLan3% fbncherinlhc secondary deparhncnt; 
Benttie B. DeLany, teacher in the primary de- 
partment. 

The Catalogue contains the names of SO 
gentlemen, and 34 ladies ; making an aggre- 
gate of 114 students in the Normal department. 

Wo take much pleasure in copying the fol- 
lowing further items of information regarding 
this promising institution : 

History. — The history of the M*Nccly Nor- 
mal ,Schoffl is perhaps familiar to most of the 
friends of education in tho State. 

The necessity for the CFtal)li?hment of such 
an institution had long been felt by those who 
looked abroad upon the educational interests 
of Ohio, with a population of nearly a million 
children of school age, without a single insti- 
tution in tho State for the express pui-pose of 
fitting teachers for the fearfnl duties and re- 
sponsibilities of regulating and training this 
mass of human power. 

Out of this necessity, and to meet these 
pressing wants, sprang into existence the 
"M'Ncely Normal School of Ohio." 

It iH alike the result of the benevolence and 
enterprise of the individual whose name it 
heart*, and the liberality and zeal of the '* Ohio 
State Teachers' Association,'* under whose 
auspices? it has been cj'tablishcd, and to which 
is entrusted its general control. 

The first term, of 16 weeks, c^nnenced Nov. 
26tb, 18:>5, and closed March 32d, 18o6, with 
an attendance of about TO in tlje two depart- 
ments of tho Normal School, and about 90 in 
the Model School. 

The second term, of 12 vreel::?. commenced 
April 8th, with nearly the sam,e number, though 
of a more advanced grade of pupils, nearly all 
being teachers, and closed June 27th. Thus 
far the institution seems to have met with gen- 
eral favor ; and, under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, it bids fair to meet the expecta- 
tions of itn friends, | 
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OrganizcUion. — The institution at present 
embraces two general divisions, viz., the "Nor- 
mal School," and the *' Model School." The 
first U divided into the Normal or Pro/esaionaff 
and the academio department ; the second, in- 
to the secondary and primary departments. 

formal Department. — This is designed ex- 
pressly for teachers. The exercises consist, 
first, of thorough, practical, and searching re- 
vie W3 of the branches usually taught in com- 
mon schools, high schools and academies ; se- 
cond, of daily lectures on the "Theory and 
Practice" of teaching, in which the laws of 
mental growth and development, and the best 
modes of teaching and School government, will 
be mado special topics of investigation and 
study; and third, of experiments and practice 
in the " Model School," in which each pupil of 
the advanced class in the Normal department 
will bo expected to spend from three-fourths to 
one hour per day, for the purpose of testing the 
various theories, and of acquiring that actual 
experience and skill, without which the best 
theories may be useless. Text-books «i "The- 
ory and Practice" will also be studied by this 
class. 

Achdemic Department — This department in- 
cludes those who are not sufficiently advanced 
to enter upon the professional course, and those 
who may wish to pursue an academic course 
only. The course in this department will in- 
clude the studies usually pursued in our high 
schools and academies ; but special reference 
will be had to proficiency and thoroagbnesa in 
the oommon branches. 

The Model SchooL-^Thia is the Village 
School, placed, by a vote of the district, under 
the control of the Normal School. It includes 
two departments, the primary and secondary, 
corresponding very neaily to these grades in 
our " Union Schools." 

The instruction in these departments is of 
an experimental character, and thorough ; the 
more so from the fact of its being experimen- 
tal. It is conducted in part by the Normal 
pupils, under the eye of one of the Principals, 
for the express purpose of illustrating and test- 
ing the various modes of teaching. 

Graduation. — Diplomas will be awarded to 
those who complete the course, or its equiva- 
lent, and who are known to have acquired skill 
in teaching. Certificates of proficiency will be 
granted to those who attend an entire term or 
more, and who edve good evidence of ability 
to govern and teach. 

Library and Apparatus. — The institution 
has a library of 1600 volumes, chiefly miscel- 
laneous and professional works, and large ad- 
ditions are being made from time to time. 

A very good chemical and philosophical ap- 
paratus belongs to the institution, and it is ex- 
pected that this will be increased, as our ne- 
cessities may require. 

Terms and Vacations. — The school year con 
sists of 40 weeks, divided into three sessions, 
— one of ten, one of eighteen, and one of twelve 




week*. The first term of ten weeks, will open 
with a grand Normal Institute of two weeks, 
on the 25th of August next, and will close on 
the 31 St of October. 

The second terra will commence November 
11th, and continue eighteen weeks, with an in- 
terval of one week during the holidays ,• and 
will close March 12th, 1857. 

The third term, of twelve weeks, will com- 
mence April 6tb, and will close June 25th, 
1857. 

Literary Society. — The Lorin Andrew Socie- 
ty, founded at the commencement of the second 
session of the school, is a credit to the institu- 
tion, and affords a good opportunity to young 
men and women to improve themselves in com- 
position, declamation and debating. 

Building and Location. — The Normal School 
building is a largo two-storied frame building, 
erected in the form of an Egyptian cross, lo- 
cated in one of the most beautiful, picturesque, 
and healthy rural districts in Ohio. It will 
accommodate some 300 pupils. The village of 
Hopcdale, in which it is located, is a town of 
some 150 or 200 inhabitants, of the most quiet 
and orderly character. It is situated 2^ miles 
from the Steubenville and Indiana Railroad, 
18 miles from Steubenville, 24 from Wheeling, 
— with which it is connected by a plank road, 
— and 8 from Cadiz ;. hence easy of access from 
most parts of the State. 

Pomphrey Hall. — A neat and commodious 
boarding hall has been erected, within a short 
distance of the Normal School building, at an 
expense of some $5000, with a design, on the 
part of its generons proprietor, Mrs. Eliza 
Hogg, of Cadiz, to furnish board to young la- 
dies at the very lowest possible rates. It will 
accommodate some 30 or 40 pupils. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

All acquainted with the history of educa- 
tional progress for the last twenty years, know 
how much is due to Teachers' Institutes. We 
would urge friends of education to exert them- 
selves to have them held in all parts of the 
State. The teachers ought to assemble, study 
the best methods of teaching, discuss educa- 
tionaT topics and feel that interest, that enthu- 
siasm, so essential to a proper performance of 
duty. School Boards will do well to encourage 
teachers to attend the Institute by every prac- 
ticable means. We sabjoln a programme of a 
Teachers' Institute, which may be altered as 
circumstances may require. 

We would remark however, that it will be 
well to appoint a Chairman, a Secretary and a 
Finance Committee, previous to adopting a 
programme. We could also suggest that the 
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arrangemoQt of the programme be left to the 
Conductor, who should be an experienced 
teacher. The following programme "fcontem- 
plates a session of five days. 

Monday, P. 31. — At 2 o'clock, Devotional 
Exercises ; from 2 : 12 to 3, Familiar Address 
from the Conductor ; from 3 : 10 to 4, Arith- 
metic^ from 4: 10 to 5, Eloeutionary Drill. 

Tuesday y A. if.— At 9 o'clock, Boll, Devo- 
tional Exercises ; fpom 9 : 12 to 10, Elocution- 
ary Drill; from 10: 10 to 11: Arithmetic: 
from 11 : 10 to 12, Geography. P. M.— At 2 
o'clock. Roll, Singing; from 2: X2 to 3, Gram- 
mar ; from 3 : 10 to 4, Arithmetic ', from 4 ; 10 
to 5, Reading. 

Wednesdayy A. M.—At 9 o'clock, Roll, De- 
votional Exercises ; from 9 : 12 to 10, Elocu- 
tionary Drill; from 10 : 10 to 11, Arithmetic ; 
from 11 : 10 to 12, Geo-xraphy. P. M.—At 2 
o'clock, Roll, Singing; ftom 2 : 12 to .'}, Gram- 
mar; from 3: 10 to 4, Arithmetic ; from 4; 10 
to 5, Reading. 

Thursday y A. M. — At 9 o'clock, -Roll, Devo- 
tional Exercises; from 9 : 12 to 10, Elocution- 
ary Drill ; from 10 : 10 to 11, Grammar; from 
11 : 10 to 12, Geography. P. M.—At 2 o'clock, 
Roll, Singing; from 2: 12 to 3, Spelling: 
from 3 : 10 to 4, Grammar ; from 4 : 10 to 5, 
Reading. 

Friday, A, M. — ^At 9 o'clock, Roll, Devo- 
tional Exercises ; from 9 : 12 to 10, Elocu- 
tionary Drill : from 10 : 10 to 11, Grammar ; 
from 11 : 10 to 12, Geography. P. M.—At 2 
o'clock. Roll, Singing ; from 2 : 12 to 3, Writ- 
ing ; from 3 : 10 to 4, Arithmetic ; from 4: 10 
to 5, Reading. 

Saturday y A. M. — ^At 9 o'clock. Roll, Devo- 
tional Exercises; from 9: 12 to 10, Grammar; 
from 10: 10 to 11, History; from 11 : 10 to 12, 
Miscellaneous Exercises. 

A Lecture each evening, from 7 o'clock to 8 ; 
and from 8 to 9, Discussions. 



THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

None left empty-handed. €kod was done, 
Fires were kindled. He who came care-worn 
and dispirited, returned brave, and kind and 
hopeful. I{e had caught a glimpse of the 
broadness, and the deepness, and the un- 
fathomable richness of this begrimed and in- 
jured thing. Humanity. 

The Convention had excellent tough Build- 
iug Brawn. Friends of Education if you en 
counter opposition in the erection of Common 
School temples, invite the Convention to hold 
an annual meeting at your place, if it dont 
strengthen the feeble knees of taxation, if it 
dont revolutionize public sentiment — crawl into 
Ihe iron cage of Despair. 
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The Convention was a good Oculist. It 
skimmed a scale off the eye with surprising 
facility. It snapped cut a beam or a mote as 
if it were boys* play. Certain eyes, affected 
with a squinting towards conceitedness, lost 
much <»f thei? obliquity. Certain eyes too that 
couldn't, without discoloring goggles, see by 
any body else's lights, renewed their strength. 

The Convention did good grind-stone work. 
It pointed Effort. It whetted ambition. It 
gave the good blade of Forensic ability a hair 
splitting nicety. It gave an edge and brilli- 
ancy to Purpose and generous Impulse. The 
weapons of school government, kindness, taste, 
industry, energy, ingenuity were taken down 
examined, polished,^mpered. 

Teachers of "Wisconsin, say to your State As- 
sociation : Live forever ! In it is a ibuntain of 
Unctioi**and Power free to all. Attend it- 
Better is it for Courage and Vim than to feed 
on gun-powder. Let it be your Mecca. Let 
it be your Thanksgiving day, wherein the soul 
may delight itself in fatness. 

What a Yaiensian said to their AUumni 
meeting may be said more abundantly of our 
annual gathering : who goes there gets greased 
and will run smoother for a year. d. j. h. 



KINDNESS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

To hope in the Rod is savage. To exchange 
the Rod for Ridicule is to take king Stork for 
king Log. To reserve the Rod only to be used 
as an act of genuine philanthropy is wise — 
that makes the Rod like Aaron's, to blossom* 

Kindness is seldom a matter of unmitigated 
sweetness. Genuine kindness is genuine phi- 
lanthropy, and genuine philanthropy, like gen- 
uine therapeutics, must, occasionally, try actual 
cautery. There is a Pill kindness and a Plum 
Pudding kindness, neither is just the thing to 
fill a school room with bee-hive pleasantness — 
both have much wax, little bee-bread and less 
honey. 

There is a kindness in genuine deeds and a 
kindness in glowing^ words — one is the kind- 
ness of love, the other the kindness of elo- 
quence, the latter often abuses, the former is 
often abused. 

My subject is on the wing, it sklpafrom scene 
to scene. Sympathy kiudness I take to be 
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different from Pill kindness or Plum Pudding | Teachers of the Public Schools aro invited to 
kindness; different from Love kiudiicrs or Elo- 
quence kindness — it never was^to.j it«< fragrr.nce 
on the dcf^ert air. Somebody about somethin! 



be present. 

MiLTCN AcADEMr.—This Academy, under 
the charge of A. C. Spicer, A. M., is occupy- 
iug an important position in our State. The 
Board t)f Instruction consists of A, C. Spicer, 
Principal and Professor of Mathematics and 
Xatural Scicncef?; Rev, M. Montagtte. Pro- 
fessor of Languages ; Mrs. i. M. Spic:eu, Pre- 
ceptress and Teacher of Modem Languagecf 
Mrs. R. H. Whitpoud, Teacher of Painting ; 
Miss S. E. Shippy, Teacher Of Music; Miss E. 
E. CuRTiss, Assistant. 

The number in attendance, during the year, 

was 212. With a healthy location, an able 

corps of Teachers, moderate expenses, and 

good regulations, wo feel confident that this 

Thk Ecerfjrcen City Times contain? an I Institution must be prosperous as well as use- 

accouTit of ajdeasant School Pic-nic, atCihbe-'fnl. 

ville, Miss S. McCollom, Tcncher. The cxer- 



is alwjiys by to snuff it greedily and cheerily. 

But, look out, the kindness of sympathy has a 

bad noighbor Puling i?cutimentality. 

I). J. u. 
------ ♦ - — 

^^*- We have received Cokxei/s High 

School Geography j Davies' University 

Arithmetic,' Sanders' Uiuh School Reader; 

and Looms* Geology, which we hope to notice 

particularly in a future number. 

ITEMS. 



cisea were composition, declamation, dipioj^ucp. 
and pic-niciiu/. About 200 persons were in at- 
tendance, and the occasion seems to have been 
interesting and profitable. Rev. P. Woiik, of 
Sheboygan, addressed the people in an appro- 
priate manner. Remarks were also made by 
others. 



ji^^r-TnE WhUeicater Gazette speaks ap- 
provingly of the Public School of Whitewater. 
Mr. IIendiuckson, Principal. The school 
closed on the 15 th ult., with appropriate exer- 
cises, consisting of composition, declamation, 
a chapter of Chronicles, Music, Ac. Tho Ga- 
zette remarks, that "the sch6ol throughout 
has been under a course of good training and 
efficient tuition." 



;2x?*^We Ttnrlcrstand that a Female Semi- 
nary will bo opened at Madison, under the 
charge of Mr. J. (J. Pickaed, formerly of Jack- 
sonville, 111. 

jg^^MR. D. J. Holmes has resigned the 
^rincipali?hip of the Third Word School, in 
this city. Mr. Holmes has shown rare ability 
as a teacher, and will command success. The 
best wishes of all the teachers associatct} with 
him will accompany him. 

J2S?** Mr. Hopkins has been appointed Prin- 
cipal of the Union School of Beloit. . 



^^£0*- The Executive Committee of the Board 
of Agriculture of Illinois have offered a pre- 
mium for th» best model of a High School 
house. This we regard as a step forward.— 
Would it not bo well for our Agricultural So 
ciety to direct attention to this subject? 



j^ad'HoN. Edwaud Everktt, has tlountod 
five hundred d<>llars to the JSehool Committee 
of Dorchester, his native town, for the purpose 
of purchasing a library for the High School. 

Richard S. Willis 



to deliver a 
conrse of lectures on Muiio before the Board 
of Education of the city of New York. The ' 



y^S*- We understand that the following Pe- 
tition is in circulation, and that it will be pre- 
sented to the next Legislature : 
'To the Honorable Srnnte and Assembly of the 
State of Witmnsin : 

" The undersigned, citizens and legal voters 
of the town of in the county of , 

Wis., pray your honorable body to paFS a law 
by which the funds of the State Vuiversity 
shall be equitably distributed among the «ov- 
eral chartered Collcpe^ and. Universities of the 
State, making thorn branches of the State In- 
stitution, so far that accordinj^ to tho number 
of students in each of them having a certain 
grade of attainmeutf, they may t^htifo equally 
in that noble endowment pvovidod for the edu- 
cation of tho youth of Wisconsin. 

"And as in duty bound, your petitioners will 
ever pray." 

.^^ Mr. Peet, lately of Amherst College, 
has been appointed Principal of the Union 
School, in Oshkosh. 
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[Translated from the German.] 
HOW CAN THE TEACHER BEST MAKE 
HIS OCCUPATION CONDUCE TO HIS 
OWN PR0GBES3 IN SELF-IMPROVE- 
MENT? 

In answer to this qu&tioa we give the 
following brief rules : 

1st Study the subjeet ^u &re to teftch 
thoroughly, in all itH parts and in all its 
bearing& 

2d. Take as a guide in your teaching 
somo good printed maoaual, but use it 
only in proper time and pi^oper manner^ 
and never while you are giving instruc- 
tion.* 

dd. Acci:(stom yourself to a thorough 
and exhaustive preparation ' for every 
single exercise and every «ingle lesson 
you give. 

4th. Ent^ in a book all the experi- 
encea, reflections, and noteworthy obser- 
vations you have occasion to make during 
your lessons. 



* We fappose thi« to refer to a class of books 
yery common in Gei;many, but little known 
here, which combiuo a general treatise on the 
subject of education, wiUi minute directions for 
instruction in particular departments. Of these 
there is a great variety, offcen constructed upon 
rerj different principles, and lajring out. very 
dif&rent courses of study. 




5th. As soon as you have thoroughly 
masterlH the text-book or manual you 
have adopted as a guide, study other 
manuals and works which b*cat of the 
same subject 

6th. Endeavor to arrange a course of 
study which, sbajl exacUy.correspond to 
the wants of your particular pupils, 

7th. Study constantly such general 
works on the subject of education as you 
can commandj pedagogic, didactic, on 
methods logical and psychological, by 
means of which your mind can ripen into 
clearer views, and discover better methods 
of practising your profession. 

Those rules all spring from the idea 
that the success of the teacher in his 
school results mainly from his intimate 
knowledge of the subjects he is to teach, 
and from the gradual arid never-ceasing 
development of that knowledge, and all 
its accompanying relations in his mind. 
It is for this reason we require of him 
from the beginning, the mgst intimate ac- 
quaintance with every subject he is to 
teach. In the next place we have coun- 
selled him to take printed manuals for his 
guides, because time, if nothing else, is 
usually wanting to most beginners for the 
elaboration and publication of his own 11 
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guide.* Moreover, it is to be presumed 
that man^f^iifhides already printed have a 
greater value than the unripe products of 
a beginner. To lay out a practical course 
of instruction of very moderate limits, is 
in no department a very easy work. — 
Only the matvrest and wisest teachers 
are truly competent for it I am there- 
fore by no means of opinion that a young 
teacher is best able to lay out his own 
courses of instruction ; though I would 
not have^him all his life-long slavishly 
bind himself to a guide. Only let him 
choose and follow one in the beginning. 
The eclecticism which strives to choose 
the best parts of all that are kno\^, com- 
monly destroys all unity, and hinders all 
steady progress. It is far better to fol- 
low steadily even a one-sided plan, than 
to have none at all, and only be guided 
by the supposed tenipqrary wants of one*8 
scholars, or even by one's temporary 
whims and caprices. I have known 
young teachers who thought they select- 
ed the best parts of many plans, but ge- 
nerally nothing came of it. 

I therefore lay great stress upon choos- 
ing out and following some good guide to 
a course of study. Yet the best guide 
that can be taken seldom suits in every 
particular the special case and particular 
school in which it is to be used. Such a 
universally applicable course of instruc- 
tion has never been made out, and nevei 
can be. Every writer starts from cei tain 
given premises, and certain given rela- 
tions of the schools and teachers foi 
which he writes, and belongs himself to 
Time, which never stands still, and is in 
eternal development. Every individual 
too has his peculiarities, and how can it 
be expected that a guide can be compos- 
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* This is curiously illustrative of the fact 
that in Germany, a nation of writers, almos.t 
every schoolmaster of any note makes and 
prints sohool books and guides of his own. 




ed which shall admit of no change' and no 
improvement ? Therefore no book what- 
ever caA take the place of the teacher's 
own reason and understanding, and every 
writer on education must demand of his 
reader that he use his work with thought- 
ful freedom, and make all changes, 
whether of omission, addition, or altera- 
tion, necessary to adapt it to the particu- 
lar case. 

And gradually to qualify the teacher 
for the performance of this duty, I re- 
quire of him a conscientious preparation 
of every single lesson, attentive observa- 
tion during its continuance, and a careful 
registering of his observations after- 
wards. In such a way the teacher can 
attain to such maturity, that he can 
either dispense with his guide altogether, 
or make one for himself more closdy 
adapted to his own Wants and circum- 
stances. But that he may, daring the 
lesson, apply his whole attention freely to 
his pupils, I require that 'he make no 
use of guide or text-book during his re- 
citations. Teachers should instruct, not 
out of books, but from their own heads. 
The true manual for the scholar is the 
teacher's own thoughtful • brain, which, 
with independent mastery of the subject, 
gives to each pupil just what that pupil 
needs, milk to one and meat to another. 
The teacher must, if we may be allowed 
the comparison, understand the art of 
cookery. The material from which the 
food is prepared is everywhere the same ; 
but the (reparation of it to suit the 
varying appetite and digestive powers of 
his charge is his duty, and no one else 
an do it for him. A good .guide points 
the way to it, or at best fits the relations 
and circumstances of most common oc- 
currence, but can never take the place of 
the teacher's own judgment and reflec- 
tion. In the better Normal Schools, 
therefore, teachers are accustomed from 
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the beginning to teach from their own 
beads, and not from text-books; the con- 
trary is not and ought not to be permitted. 
It is a slavish dependence in a teacher, 



when he everywhere needs a book. He from love of teaching itself, i* ^1*7 with 



cannot then give his undivided attention 
to his pupils ; and cramped in the strait- 
waistcoat of a mianual, free mental acti- 
vity becomes impossible. Away, then, 
with books from the hands of teachers in 
recitatioi^lime. At home let them study 
them carefully, but before their scholars 
let them labor with free and independent 
spirit Of course the rule cannot apply 
to all recitations, but let it be enforced 
wherever possible, and for all lessons, 
without exception, let there be required 
of the teacher a complete mastery of the 
whole subject-matter. It is to accomplish 
this, that we give the rule that after hav< 
ing mastered the particular manual he 
has chosen, he should consult other 
works which treat of the same subject, 
and that be should seek constantly to at- 
tain to a higher degree of theoretical in- 
sight and of practical skill, by the study 
of the best books which treat of bis pro- 
fession. If the teacher by constant re- 
petition of his manual l^as made it en- 
tirely his own, he will no longer need a 
special preparation in it for every lesson ; 
but the need of extending his views and 
refreshing his spirit never ceases. The 
last necessity rather increases with years, 
and from the diflSculty of satisfying the 
want, we must explain the frequent fact 
that so many teachers gradually lose 
their early zeal, and finally, perhaps, sink 
into a dull routine. It lies in the nature 
of earnest spirits to teach with extraor- 
dinary zeal those subjects which they 
have not yet fully mastered. But as soon 
as they have succeeded in this, their in- 
clination ceases and their zeal grows cold. 
The charm of novelty disappears, and 
their spirit of inquiry is satisfied. If, 



therefore, the zeal of a young teacher 
proceeds chiefly from the «»tis&ction he 
finds in completing his knowledge of a 
subject not yet wholly mastered, and not 



certainty be expected that this zeal will 
gradually cool. The true zeal which will 
not disappear must spring from love of 
teaching itself, from interest in the de- 
velopment of youthful minds. And then 
it will be a matter of comparative indif- 
ference to the teacher what it is that is 
given him to teach. But yet, that he 
may retain a fresh interest in material 
which he has always before him, — for 
what earnest man does not feel the need 
of enlar^;ig his views and refreshing his 
spirit amidst the constant recuirence of 
the same objects, and a life-long occupa- 
tion with the same particulars ? let him 
study constantly the writings of other 
men upon the subjects which he teaches. 
If refreshment is not to be found in no- 
velty of material, then let him seek it in 
multiplicity of views and variety of treat- 
ment It is just this that characterizes 
the accomplished teacher, that he under- 
stands how to treat the same subject in 
the greatest variety of ways ; and herein 
lies an advantage of public schools over 
all private teaching, that it teaches how 
to consider the same subject from differ- 
ent points of view, and after the peculiar 
manner of a great variety of differing 
minds. 

Finally, the teacher must constantly 
strive for an mcrease of his didactic in- 
sight and capability. The essence of cul- 
ture lies far more in generality and 
breadth of view, than in the mass of 
knowledge.* Therefore let every one 



* We woald not be understood to mean that 
the essence of culture lies in a knowledge of 
general laws and abstract rules without also a 
knowledge of concrete particulars } for the first 
rest upon the second, and are hollow and 
empty without them. First and foremost must 
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study, besides the writings upon single 
departments, works also which are occu- 
pied with the investigation and develop- 
ment of the general subject of education. 
Of special influence in the culture of the 

■ teacher is an intimate acquaintance with 
psychology and logic. For psychology, 
or rather anthropology, is the fundamen- 
tal science of pedagogy, without which 
the latter can find no permanent founda- 
tion. But logic discloses the organiza- 
tion ot the knowing faculty, whose de- 
velopment is the chief business of the 
teacher. We do not mean by logic the 
mere mastery of the abstract formulas of 
dry compendiums, but a living compre- 
hension of the foims of the thinking 

, spirit, and a living intuition of the func- 
tions of the intellect in all the phenome 
na of its activity. If the teacher com 
bine in this way the thorough mastery of 
single departments with the study of the 
general subject, he will attain at last to 
that ripeness of culture which will make 
him a master of his profession. — Mass. 

TecLcher, 

— — • 

Thk "Ounce of Prevention." — Two 
fifccts, stated by Mr. C. L. Brace, at the 
late anniversary of the Children's Aid 
Society, claim universal notice at the hands 
of thp press. Fact the first : — To take a 
little beggar boy out of the streets, keep 
him a year at an industrial school, sup 
plying him with a dinner daily, and 
clothes occasionally, and then get him a 



safe, ^ood place in the country, costs 
about fifteen dollars. Fact the Second: 
To arrest a boy for a criminal offence, 
keep him in the Tombs, try him, confiniD 
him a year in the House of Refuge, and 
apprentice him afterward, costs about 
two hundred dollars ! Is it not true, that 
an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure ? Bear in mind, also, that con- 
finement in the House of Refoge is a dis- 
gnuse ; the boy may do well injifter life, 
but he has a secret lodged in his heart 
which he carries vrith him in fear to his 
grava — N, H. Phenix, 



Edttcate the Whole Man. — ^Every- 
body should have his head, heart and 
hand educated. By the proper educa- 
tion of his hand, he will be enabled to 
supply his wants, to add to his comfort, 
and to assi^ those around him. The 
highest object is of great value — every- 
thing that hinders us is comparatively 
worthless. When wisdom reigns in the 
head, and love in the heart, the man is 
ever ready to do good; order and peace 
reign around him, and sin and sorrow are 
almost unknown. 



come tbe knowledge of individual facts, but we 
miMt nrot rest satisfied with them, but strive to 
rise to a knowledge of the general laws that 
underlie them. '* The more minute he is, the 
iKstter he will succeed," says an experienced 
French pedagogue of the elementarj teacher ; 
and it is true of all teachers. The abstract 
University method is the ruin of teachers who 
pass from college halls into the schoolroom. — 
They try to teach from above downward, in 
stead of developing from below upward and 
outward. By general views, Uierefore, we un- 
derstand anytlung rather than empty abstrac- 
tions and artificifd systems. 



uons 



Decision and Truth.— rWhatever you 
think proper to grant a child, let it be 
granted at the first word, without en- 
treaty or prayer ; and above all without 
making any conditions. Grant with 
pleasure, but let your refusal be irrevo- 
cable; let no importunity shake your 
resolution, let the positive "no,'* when 
once pronounced, be a wall of brass, 
which a child, after he has tried his 
strength against it once, shall never more 
endeavor to shake. 



Indolehce leaves the door of the soul 
unlocked, and ithieves tBd robbers go in 
and ^dl it of ils treasures* 
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HOW TO BUY A HOUSE. 

"I tell you, my dear, it is utterly im- 
possible ! Save three hundred dollars a 
year out of my salary ? You don't un- 
derstand it," said Charles Converse to 
his young wife. 

"Perhaps I do not," replied Mrs. Con- 
verse, " but my opinion is very decided." 
"Women don't understand these things. 
You think my salary of eight hundred 
dollars a year a fortune." 

"No such thing, Charles." 

"But eight hundred dollars, let me tell 
you, wont buy all the world." 

" I had no idea that it would ; yet, if 
you only had the habit of saving what 
you spend for things that you can get 
along without, you would be able to build 
A house in a few years." 

"Binldahouse?" 

" Yes, build a house, Charies." 

" Well, that's a good one I" 

The young man laughed heartily at the 
idea — ^too chimerical, too absurd, to be 
harbored for a moment 

"How much do you suppose it cost us 
to live last year?" 

" Why, eight hundred dollars^ of course. 
It took all my salary; ^ere 10 none of it 
kA" 

The young wife smiled mtschi^vausly 
as she took 0>om her work-table drawer a 
small account book. 

" You did not know that I kept account 
of all these things, did you ?" 

"No, but bow much is it?" And 
Charles was a little disturbed by the cool 
way in whic^ his wife proceeded to argue 
the question. 

"Four hundred and ninety-two dol 
lars," answered Mrs. Converse. 

"Oh, .but, my dear^ you have not got 
halfof itdewn." 

"Yes, I hi^v^--evei7thing-" 




"My tailor's bill was sixty-five dol- 
lars." 

"I have it here." 

"Hats, Boots, and " 

" I have them all" 

" You have indeed !" 

" When you had any new thing, you 
know I always asked you what you gave 
for it" 

" I know you did, but I will bet five 
dollars I can name a dozen things that 
you have not got down." 

" Done !" said the lady, with a laugh, 
as she took from her drawer a five-dollar 
bill, and placed it on the table. 

Charles Converse covered the money, 

"Capital idea for you to bet against 
me with my money!" said he good-hu- 
moredly. 

" If I lose, I wiU do without that pew 
barege I am to have." 

" Nay, my dear, I don't want you to 
do that" 

"But go on." 

"Pew-rent, six dollars," said the hus- 
band promptly. 

"Here it is," answered she, pointing to 
the entry in the book. Try again." 

**Season ticket on the railroad, twenty." 

"I have it" 

" Sawing the wood." 

"Entered.'^ 

Charles reflected a moment ; the case 
began to look desperate. ^ 

" New linings for the cooking-stove." 

"Here— two dollars." 

" Cleaning the clocks" 

" One dollar— here it is." 

Mr. Converse began to look hopeless. 

"My taxes." 

" Well, I have not got that'' 

But that was the only ihmg he could 
mention of these necessary expenses that 
was not found to be regularly metered on 
his wife's book. Still, Mr. Converse waA 
npt satisfiBd. 
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"Your figures cannot be correct, Mary." 
said he; 

"Why not?" 

"My salary is all used up, and you 
can account for only four hundred and 
ninety-two dollars of it." 

" You must explain the balance." 

" 1 1 Why, Mary, I have not been ex- 
travagant . It is true, I buy a great many 
little things in the course of the year, 
but they are hardly worth the mention." 

" Ah ! there's the mischief. That is 
where the money goes, you may depend 
upon it" 

" Nonsense I You women don't under- 
stand these things." 

"Of course we don't I" 

"Well, your figures show that you 
don't Where have the three hundred 
dollars gone to, then?" 

"J don't know, Charley. I haven't 
the least idea. I am sure that I have got 
down all the items that came within my 
knowledge. I am positive that you have 
brought home no article of any descrip- 
tion that has not been entered upon the 
book — I mean the articles of food and 
olothing, and things for the house." 

" But just look at it a moment You 
don't mean to say that 1 have spent three 
hundred dollars over and above our ne- 
cessary expenses ?" said Oharles, a little 
warmly. 

"I don't imean to say anything about 
it, for I don't know anything about it" 

"Now I think of it, there's my life in- 
surance ; have you got that down ?" 

." I have not" 

" There is forty of the three hundred." 

" But it leaves two hundred and eixtj- 
eight dollars unaccounted for." 

" It would take a great while to collect 
money ^lough to build a house, even if 
the whole of this sum were saved." 
"Not a great while, Charles. You 
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know my father has promised to give you 
the land when you have the means to 
build a house upon it" 

" It will be a long while," laughed the 
husband. 

" Five or six years, perhaps, if you are 
prudent Hasn't the President of your 
Bank promised you a thousand dollars 
a year?" 

"Yes." 

"Then you can certainly save four 
hundred dollars a year." 

"There are a thousand things we want 
when my salary is raised." 

" But we can do without them." 

" I suppose we can." 

"Just look here, Charles." 

Mrs. Converse took from her pocket a 
circular, issued by the " People's Savings 
Bank," in which the accumulation of se- 
veral small sums, deposited weekly and 
quarterly, were arranged in a table. 

" Fifty dollars deposited every quarter 
will net in five years, one thousand one 
hundred and forty-one dollars twenty- 
five cents!" continued she, rea<^ng fi-om 
the circular. 

" Bah !" added Mr. Converse. 

" That sum would build a very com- 
fortable house ; and when your salary is 
a thousand dollars a year, you can save 
more than fifty dollars a quarter." 

" A five cent institution, isn't it?" ask- 
ed the young man. 

But he was much impressed by the 
reasoning of his wife, and in the course 
of the evening he careftiUy read the cir- 
cular of the " People's Savings Bank.'* 

Certainly he had every inducement for 
being saving and economical, fie had 
lived very cheaply in a small house be- 
longing to his father-in-law, for which he 
paid a merely nominal renti 

His wife's father was a wealthy far- 
mer, or rather he bad been a farmer, be- 
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fore his domain was invaded by the march 
of improvement, and vhts pastures and 
mowing lots laid out into house lots. As 
it was, he still, from the force of habit, 
improved a few acres, kept a couple of 
cows, a "henery," and half a dozen pigs. 

Charles Converse found this proximity 
to the " old folks at home,'' rather satis- 
factory, in a pecuniary as well as a so- 
cial point of view, for his larder was 
partly stocked from the &rm; and, of 
course, no account was ever made of half 
a pig, a barrel of apples or potatoes, or a 
pair of chickens. Milk and eggs were so 
much better and fresher from "pa's," 
that of course the young couple never de- 
sired to obtain thorn from any other 
source. 

They lived cheaply, and lived in clover 
besides. Charles never liked to talk about 
financial matters with " pa," because the 
worthy old gentleman used to tell how 
he lived on & hundred and fifty dollars a 
year aft^ he was married — thought he 
had a fat salary, and supposed, of course, 
he saved four hundred dollars a year out 
of it — and always wound up by saying 
that he would give him a lot — might take 
bis pick of all he owned — whenever he 
got ready to build. 

All these things rather worked upon 
Charles Converse. He hadn't saved a 
dollar, and what was more, there was no 
present prospect that he ever would do 
so. The promised advance in salary was 
already appropriated to sundry luxuries. 
The idea of taking Mary to the opera, or 
a pleasant trip to Niagara, and other 
amiabilities, had taken possession of him. 

But the reasoning of his wife had pro- 
duced a strong impression upon his mind. 
She had been brought up in the strictest 
habits of economy. Her father, though 
rich, had an army of children ; but they 
were all wealthy in their thrifty habits. . 
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Charles read over and over the circular 
of the Savings Bank in the evening, 
figured up the statistics, and wondered 
what had become of that two hundred 
and sixty-eight dollars. 

Before he went l!o bed he had matured 
a resolution, though he did not say a 
word to his wife about it 

The next day Charles Converse receiv- 
ed a quarter's salary, and. his first step, 
after receiving it, was to visit the Peo- 
ple's Savings Bank, where be deposited 
fift}*^ dollars. 

But the hundred and fifty dollars which 
he had left, burned in his pockets. It 
was all he had to carry him through the 
ensuing three months. There was a 
dozen little things that he wanted, and a 
dozen big ones, for that matter. Against 
the latter he resolutely set his face, though 
in consideration of the fact that his sal- 
ary would be a thousand dollars a year, 
after the next pay-day, he had a week 
before made up his mind to have them. 

Among other things, his cigar case was 
empty, and he stepped into a cigar-shop 
to have it replenished. Cigars were a 
great luxury-— in fact, a necessity tc^him, 
in his own opinion. 

The proprietor of the establishment 
placed a box* of the fragrant rolls upon 
the counter. 

" Something new," said he. 

Charles took up a handful and smelt 
them. 

"Best cigars in the market," continued 
the vender. 

"Tip-top," replied Charles, inhaling 
the grateful odor. 

" How do you sell them ? " 

" Four cents apiece." 

Six of them were transferred to the case, 
a quarter of a dollar thrown down, and, 
as it was not magnanimous to pick up a 
copper's change, he left the store. But 
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then a little fellow inside seemed to say, 
"Charley, you can't aflford to spioke 
such cigars as those. They will hardly 
last yon two daya If you must smoke, 
buy a cheaper cigar than that You will 
not be able to build your house in ten 
years at this rate." 

He did not pay much attention to the 
monitorial voice, however, and as he 
passed along he drank a sherry cobbler 
himself, and paid for three friends, whom 
he could not help asking to drink with 
him. 

At the Confectioner's a Charlotte Russe 
was disposed of, and so on to the end of 
the chapter. And these were his daily 
habits. It was only a six-pence or a 
quarter at time, and these were so ridicu- 
lously small, that they never caused 
him a thought The idea that they ab- 
sorded any considerable portion of his 
salary, never occurred to him. He al- 
ways gratified his appetite or inclination 
in these matters, and they had come to be 
regarded as necessities. 

Still, Charles Converse had turned 
over a new leaf. He refrained from pur- 
chasing a great many articles which he 
had intended to get when he received his 
quarter's salary, and as he seated himself 
in the ears, he congratulated himself on 
the firmness with which he had carried 
out the resolution of the previous even 
ing. 

**You are late, Charles," said Maiy, 
when he reached his snnnj little cottage. 

" I have been paying my quarter bills," 
rq^lied he, with a smile. "Here they 
are my sweet accountant" 

He threw the bills upon the table, and 
while she was examining them, he threw 
his bank-book in her face. 

"What I" excldmed she, in astonish- 
ment, as she vsaw the book. " Fifty 
A dollars 1" 
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" Yes, my dear, female influence — i 
influence of a wife," — and the husband 
playfully kissed her. " I am convinced 
of sin, and converted too, which is better 
still. I am resolved to be prudent, eco- 
nomical, saving, even parsimonious." 

" I am glad to hear it" 

"And the house will be built in just 
five years, according to the programme of 
the Savings Bank." 

As he spoke, he took from his pockets 
three of the city evening papers. 

" Not quite cured, Charles," said Mary 
with a smile. 

" What do you mean ?" 

^^ Journal, Tranaeript, and Tra/csllery 
two cents each," laughed Mary. " You 
are determined the publishers shall live." 

" Why, Mary, you wouldn't have me 
live without a newspaper, would you? 
That would be a depth of barbarism to 
which I would never descend," replied 
Charles, with a look of astonishment at 
the interesting mentor. ' 

"Certainly not; but is not one paper 
a day enough ?" 

"That's but a trifle." 

" The rain falls in drops, but washes 
the whole earth. Four cents a day for a 
year, amounts to about twelve dollars." 

Charles scratched his head. It was a 
most astounding revelation to him. 

"You are right, Mary; one paper is 
enough," 

Charles ate his supper, but was moody 
and abstracted. A new idea was pene- 
trating his brain, which, he began to 
think, had been rather muddy on finan- 
cial affairs. 

As he rose from the table, he took out 
his cigar case, and as he did so, the litde 
fellow within, who had spoken to him 
when he came out of the cigar shop, be- 
gan to upbraid him pretty sharply. He 
bivned his fiugers in attca&pdng to light 
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the fragrant roll, and then relapsed into a 
fit of deep musirg. 

»* Eh ? Oh, I M-as thinking how much 
twelve times three hundred and sixty* 
fiye are." 

"Twelve means twelve cents, I sup- 
pose ?" said she, performing the problem 
on the margin of the newspapers. — 
**H«re it is— forty-three dollars and 
eighty cents." 

"For cigars," added he, blankly. 

"Which added to the sum paid for su- 
perfluous newspapers, makes fifty-six dol- 
lars and twenty-eight cents." 

"And twenty for shaving, which I 
may do myself, are seventy-six dollars 
and twenty eight-cents," continued he, 
taking the pencil and ciphering away 
with all his might for a few moments. 

" Gleason's Pictorial^ Home Journal^ 
Saturday C^urier^ and our county pa- 
per," exclaimed Charles, looking with 
amazement into the face of his wife. 

" I doi/t want you to do without that,'' 
said his wife. 

" Sherry cohblers, ice creams, and oys- 
ters, over a hundred dollars," continued 
he, turning to his figures again. 

"Indeed!" 

"I begin to see where the two hundred 
mad sixfy-dght doUars have gone to," 
said he. 

"And sherry cobblws are worse than 
useless. I had no idea you dranky 
Charles." 

" Say no more, Mary, I am 3one." 

And he was done. The idea of " sav- 
ing up" something took complete posses- 
ion of him — notso fiir as to nake him 
niggardly — but fiur enough to make him 
abandon the four-cent cigars, three even- 
ing papers, the confectioner's compounds, 
and especially sherry cobblers. 

On the next quarter day one hundred 
dollars was added to his deposit at the 




Saving's Bank, and as his habits Improv- . 
ed afterward, and his salary stiU further 
increased, much greater sums were add- 
ed. 

In four years the house was built, new 
furniture bought and paid for, and Charles 
is considered one of the most thrifty 
young men in the town — all of which 
propitious events, we honestly believe, 
had their origin in . the beneficent influ* 
ence of the Saving's Bank,whose circular 
had opened his eyes and stimulated him 
to carry out his resolution. — B^ton J<mr. 



CHAKOES IN ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The following specimens of the Lord's 
Prayer, in the style in use at various pe- 
riods, will exhibit the changes which our 
vernacular has undergone since its for- 
mation, six centuries ago : 

A. D. 1800. — Fadir our in hevene,Hale- 
wyd by thi name, thi kingdom come, Thi 
wille be don as in hevene and in erthe. 
Cure urche dayes bred give us to day. — 
And forgive us oure dettes, as we forgive 
our dettoures, And lede us not into temp- 
tation, Bote delyvere us of yvel. — 
Amen. 

A. D. 1380.— Oure fadir that art in 
heunes hallowid be thi name, thi king- 
dome come to, be. thi wille don in erthe as 
in heune, geve to us this day our breed 
oure other tubstaunce^ forgeue to us our 
dettis as we forgouen to our delAouris, 
lede us not into temptation ; but delyuer 
us from yeul. Amen. 

A. D. 1584.— oure father which arte 
in heven hallowed be thy name. Let 
thy kingdome come. Thy wyall b« ful- 
filled as well in earth as it ys in heven. 
Geve vs this daye our dayly breede. — 
And forgeve vs oure trespases, even as 
we forgeve our trespacers. And leade vs 
not into temptacioun; but delyver 
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from evell. For thyne is tho kingdome 
and the power and the ^lorye for ever. — 
Amen. 

A. D. 1582.— Ovr father which art in 
heauen, sanctified be thj name. Let thy 
kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, in earth also. Giue vs to day 
our super-sub'stantial bread. And for- 
giue TS our dettes, as we also ibrgiue our 
detters. And lead vs not into tempta- 
tion. But delieur us from evil. Amen. 

A, D. 1611. — Our father which art in 
heauen, hallowed be thy Name. Thy 
kingdome come. Thy will be done, as in 
heauen. Giue vs this day our dayly 
bread. And forgiue vs our debts as we 
forgiue our debtors. And lede vs not 
into temptation, but deliuer vs from euil. 
For thine is the kingdome, and the power, 
and the glory for euer. Amen. 
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{Trom Pimch.] 
THE NIGHTINGALE'S RETURN. 

Most blessed things come silently, and silently 

depart; 
Noiseless steals spring-time on the year, and 

comfort on the heart ; 
And still, and light, and gentle, like a dew, the 

rain must be. 
To quicken seed in furrow and blossom upon 

tree. 

Nile has its foaming rapids, freshets from moun- 
tain snows; 

But where his stream breeds fruitfulness, serene 
and calm it flows ; 

And when he over-brims, to cheer his banks on 
eit3»er side. 

You scarce can mark, so gradual, the swelling 
of his tide. 

The wings of angels make no stir, as they ply 

their works of love; 
But by the balm they shed around, we know 

them that they move. 
God spake not in the thunder, nor the mighty 

rushing blast; 
His utterance was in the still small voice, that 

came at last 



So she, our tweet Saint Florenee, modest, and 

still, and calm. 
With no parade of martyr's eroea, no pomp of 

martyr's palm. 
To the place of plague and famine, foulness, 

and wounds and pain, 
Wont out upon her gracious toil, and so returns 

again. 

No shouting crowds about her path, no mnlti- 

tudes' hot breath. 
To feed with wind of vanity the doubtful fires 

of faith : 
Her paths by hands official ail unsmoothed, her 

aims decried 
By the Lentes who, when need was, passed on 

the other side. 

When titles, pensions, orders, with random hand 

are showered, 
'Tis well that, save with blessings, she stU^ 

should walk undowered. 
What title like her own sweet name, with the 

music all its own ? 
What order like the halo by her good deeds 

round her thrown F 

Like her own bird — ^all voiceless while the day- 
light songsters trill. 

Sweet singer in the darkness when all songs 
else are still — 

She on that night of sufferii^g that chilled other 
hearts to stone,^ 

Came with soft step and gentle speech, yet wise 
and firm of tone. 

l^hink of the prayers for her, that to the pray- 
ing heart came back. 

In rain of blessings, seeming stIU to spring 

^ upon her track : 

The comfort of her graciousness to those whose 
road to death 

Was 'dark and doubtful, till she showed the 
light of love and faith. 

Then leave her to the quiet she has ehosen : 

she demands 
No greeting from our braien throata and vulgar 

clipping hands. 
Leave her to the still comfort the saints know 

that have striven. 
What are our earthly honors ? Her honors are 



in heaven. 
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"GO FEEL WHAT I HAVE FELT." 

[Ayoungladj who was told that she 
was a monoxnaniac in her hatred to alco- 
holic drinks, wrote the following touch-' 
ing and sensible verses, which were first 
published in the Clurutian Advocate and 
Journal] 

Go, feel what I have felt, 

Go, bear what I have borne ,* 
Sink 'neath a blow a father dealt, 
And the cold, proud world's scorn. 
Thos straggle on from year to year. 
Thy sole relief— the scalding tear. 

Go, weep as I have wept, 

O'er a loved father's flftU; 
See every cherished promise swept — 
Youth's sweetness turned to gall ; 
Hope's faded flowers strewed all the way 
That led me up to woman's day. 

Go, kneel as I have knelt ; 

Implore, beseech and pray ; 
Strive the besotted heart to melt. 
The downward course to stay; — 
Be cast with bitter curse aside^ 
Thy prayers burlesqued, thy tears defied. 

Go, stand where I have stood. 

And see the strong man bow ; 
With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood, 
And cold and livid brow ; 
Go catch his wandering glance and see 
There mirrored, his soul's misery. 

Go, hear what I have heard — 

The sobs of sad despair — 
As memory's feeling fount hath stirred, 
And its revealings therd 
Have told him what he might have been, 
Had he the drunkard's fate foreseen. 

Go to my mother's side. 

And her crushed spirit cheer-<« 
Thi»e own deep anguish hide 
Wipe from her oiieek the tear, 
Mark her dimmed eye — her furrowed brow j 
The gray that streaks her dark hair now — 
Her toil worn frame — her trembling limbs— 
And trace the ruin back to him 
Whose plighted faith, in early youth, , 






Promised eternal love and truth j 
But who, forsworn, hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cup ; 
And led her down from love and light, 
From all that made her pathway bright. 
And chained her there 'mid want and strife. 
That lowly thing — a drunkard's wife I 
And stamped on childhood's brow, so mild, 
That withering blight — a drunkard's child ! 

Go, hear, and see, and feel and know. 

All that my soul hath felt and known, 
Then look within the wine-cup's glow — 
Bee if its brightness can atone ,* 
Think if its flavor you would try. 
If all proclaimed, 'Tis drink and die. 

Tell me I hate the bowl- 
Hate its feeble word — 
I loathe, abhor — my very «oul, 
By strong disgust is stirred 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or tell 
Of the DARK BEVERAGE OF HELL I ! 



Of white persons in Virginia, between 
the ages of five and twenty, there are 
379,845. Of this number there are at 
school or college only about 111,327, 
leaving as attending no school qf any 
Mndf 268,618 ; that is, for every young 
person in the State,, between five and 
twenty years of age, receiving any instruc- 
tion, there are two others who receive 
none I In other words, two -thirds of that 
portion of the population of Virginia, 
who are to become citizens within the 
next fifteen years, are, in these most pre- 
cious years of their history, going whol- 
ly untaught We stop not to comment 
on the almost total worthlessness of much 
of the instruction imparted to the one- 
third who receive any. — N. T, Boangelist. 



Thr Salaries of the teachers of the 
High Schools of Boston are fixed at $2400, 
with an annual increase of $100 till they 
amount to $2,800, and the sub-masters 
at $1,600 with the same increase till they 
amount to $2,000. 
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For iho JourHsl of Edueation. 
EBUQATIONAL CONVENTION. 

In pursuance of a previous call, the 
first semi-annual meeting of the Colum- 
hia County Teacher^s Association was 
held in a beautiful grore near tho village 
of Inch, on Tuesday, the 9th day. of Sep- 
tember, inst,, at 10 o'clock, A. M., in con- 
junction (the first day) with a school 
celebration by the people of Dekorra and 
vicinity. 

The Association was called to order by 
John Dean, Esq., of Portage City, Presi- 
dent, Geo. H. Hurd, Secretary, bcdng ab- 
sent L. n. Smith, of Arlington, was 
chosen Secretary pro tern. 

The President gave a brief history of 
the organization of the Association, and 
stated the objects of the Convention ; af- 
ter which a beautiful hymn for the occa- 
sion, was sung by the Teachers and 
schools of Dekorra. Prayer was then 
oflEered by Rev. J. B. Rogers, of Portage 
City. Singing by the Teachers and 
Schools. 

The Hon. A. C. Barry, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, not having 
arrived, the opening address was deliver- 
ed by John Dean, Esq. Subject : His- 
tory of our Common Schools. 

On motion, Convention adjourned for 
one hour. 

AFTEBNOON SESSION, 

Opening address by J» A. Burt, Esq., 
Teacher of Portage City, Subject ; Dis- 
dpUne of Youth, 

Mr, Burt was followed by an jiddress 
from Kev. J. B. Rogers, on the Religious 
and Moral character of our Schools. 

Hon. A. C. Barry having arrived, ad* 
dressed the Convention on. the subj.ect of 
Education as connected with all true re- 
forms. 

Singing by the Scbo9l& 



On motion of Mr. Irons, a vote of thanks 
was extended to Messrs. Barry, Rogers, 
Dean and Burt, for their very able ad- 
dresses. 

Adjourned to meet at 10 A. M., Wednes- 
day, Sept. 10th. 

Wednesday, 10 o'dk, A. M. 

Association met, and was called to or- 
der by the President Mr. James Irons 
having been called to the chair, Mr. Dean 
read the constitution, and suggested the 
propriety of amending the fourth article 
thereof. 

On motion of Rev. S. K Miner, the fol- 
lowing amendment was made to the 4th 
article of the constitution, viz : " And the 
President and Directors shall have an 
thofitj to call speeial meetings of the 
Association at such times and places as 
they may regard necessary for the best 
interest of the same." 

A spirited discussion on the subject of 
government in our common schools en- 
sued, in which Messrs. Miner, Dean and 
others participated. 

Fourteen persons. Teachers, Town Su- 
perintendents and friends of education, 
became members of the Association ; af- 
ter which, the President having, resumed 
the chair, the Association, on motion, ad- 
journed until 2 o^clock, P» M. 

AFTEBNOON. SBBSION. 

Meeting called to order by the Presi- 
dent Mr. Barry Mag obliged tx> retom 
after the first days exercises, gave 
us assurances he would spend sev- 
eral days with ns in November, if we 
would adjourn to meet then. General 
remarks wer&made by tise members rela- 
tive to time and place of acy^nmment 

On motion of Mr. Miner, the Associa- 
tion voted, that when they do adjourn, 
they adjourn to meet again at Wyocena, 
on the second Tuesday of November next 

Xhe Association was then addi-essed at 
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length byKeviSamnelB. Mitier, of Wyo- 
cena, on the Defects of our Common 
School System. Remarks were then 
made by Messrs. Irons, Dean, and others, 
on the same subject; after which the 
Association, on motion, adjourned as 
above, to meet at the village of Wyocena, 
on Tuesday, the 11th day of November, 
next, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

L. H. SMITH, Sec'ypro tern. 



For the Journal of Education. 
THE IDEAL OF TEACHING. 

NtrVBER OIXR. 

OiTR realizations seldom equal our ideal 
conceptions. This, to thoughtful minds, 
is an evidence that we may hope to ex- 
ist in a higher state of being, and to reach 
at last, what is unattainable here. It is 
only those who cherish an ideal higher 
than any attainments yet^ made, and who 
strive to reach it, that lead a progressive 
Hfe. This is true in all arts and interests, 
and eminently so in the art of teaching. 

Many persons, it is to be feared, who 
assume the office of teacher, have no 
such ideal of excellence. For them this 
article is not written. They are not often 
among the patrons or readers of a Jour- 
nal of Education. But some there are 
who wish to improve. .To such these 
thoughts are addressed. Among the con- 
ditions of success in the teacher^s calling 
PC the following : 

1. Thorough Knowledos of what is 
Taught. — ^The necessity of this is much 
overlooked. The teacher who is at the 
same tiiiie a mere learner, may indeed ad- 
vance faster than the pupils, and gradu- 
ally lead them forward, but it is by a 
blind and stumbling path:- -Time is lost, 
i energy wasted, mistakes -are made, and 
i unsuspected errors find lodgment in the 
ji mind. This may be illustrated by the 
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results that attend the effort to teach that 
first and elementary exercise of the school 
room, the art of reading. It is a painful 
fact, that this exercise, as too often con- 
ducted, so far from accomplishing the de- 
sired result, gives to many pupils an uh- 
natural, mechanical and unpleasant mode 
of utterance, which in some cases is 
never overcome. It is indispensable that 
the teacher be a natural, graceful reader, 
and understand the art of teaching pupils 
to read in the same manner. Without 
this, it is doubtful whether it were not 
better that the exercise be entirely omit- 
ted, and the children simply required to 
peruse the lesson in silence. The teacher 
who can do anything like justice to this 
noble art, and most desirable accoippJish- 
ment, is rarely to be found. Skill in this 
art is all important however, both in 
view of the immediate object aimed 
at, and the teacher's success in other 
branches of the calling. 

2. Daily Preparation. — Besides the 
general knowledge, thoroughly digested, 
which the teacher 'should possess, a par- 
ticular preparation should be made for 
each day and each exercise. The public 
speaker does not undertake to enlighten 
an audience, unless he has first digested 
his matter. The lawyer does not plead a 
case, without examining and sifUngthe 
evidence. The physician does not ad- 
minister medicines till he has determined 
the symptoms of the disease. If the con- 
trary is seen, it is in exceptional cases, 
or in fanatics and empirics. How can 
the teacher be exempted from a like ne- 
cessity? Every day brings something 
new to the scholar^s attention. With 
this the teacher should be familiar, by 
fresh examination and reflection. 

It is true that those who think the 
functions of a teacher are performed by 
hearing scholars recite mechanically the 
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eontents of a book, will bo likely to re- 
gard no other preparation neoesaarj^.than 
to have formailj gone through with the 
same parrot-like process themselves, and 
to be able to correct a gross blunder in 
the recitation. But those who aspire to 
teach, and not simply to "keep school" 
six hours a day, will deem something 
more than this to be necessary. This 
brings us then to observe, in the next 
plfice, the necessity of some degree of 

3. Independence op Text-books. — In 
an address recently made to a conven- 
tion of teachers in an Eastern State, a 
gentleman of the highest rank in the edu- 
cational world* stated, that for twenty 
years, he never used a text-book in 
the school-room, unless it was to give out 
a problem in Algebra, &c. A like inde- 
pendence of books is not to be expected 
of every teacher at once ; but this is the 
ideal to which the teacher should aim. — 
By independence of books, it is not meant, 
of course, that every teacher should dis- 
regard what authors have written, and 
simply teach his own peculiar and per- 
haps crude notions of the subject in hand. 
On the contrary, let as many authors as 
possible be consulted, and some system, 
as far as necessary, faithfully followed ; 
but let not the convenience of leaning 
upon the text-book in the school-room, 
excase the teacher from ever attempting 
to stand upon his own feet > 

While waiting once for a train of cars, 
I stepped into a large and flourishing Se- 
minary, and, as it happened, listened to a 
recitation from a class of young men and 
women in English Grammar. The teacher 
in attendance was dignified with the title 
of ** Professqr of Languages," but there 
he stood, book in hand, and never once 
did he venture upon a thought or illus- 

* Dr. A. Potter, formerly Professor in Union 




tration not found upon the page before 
him. It was not teaching ; it was a mere 
turning of a nuichine of alternate ques- 
trons and answers. 

The opposite extreme of sacrificing all 
precision of language, to. the desire for 
originality, is to be avoided indeed ; but 
to be confined to the words of a book, is 
destructive of life and interest in the 
school-room. The fresh vital contact of 
mind with mind, is the secret of success 
in the teacher's art Both teachers and 
pupils must learn to think, and to express 
their thoughts without this, the whole 
process is dull, profitless task-work— the 
'* barren action of the organs of speech 
upon the atmosphere." j. b. p. 

8heboyfiani Sept 25th, 1866. 



WINNEBAGO COUNTY TEACHERS' IN- 
BTITUTK 

Pursuant to the call of the Executive 
Gommitee, of the Winnebago County Edu- 
cational Association, the Institute of said 
County convend at the Union School 
House, in the city of Oshkosh, Sept 15th, 
to hold its second semi-annual session. — 
Mr. A. Picket was elected President ; Miss 
S. A. Steele, Secretary, and Mr. J. E. Mun- 
ger Treasurer. 

The following Commltees were ap- 
pointed by the Chair : 

BusineM Committee — Consisting of the 
following persons : Misses L. 0. Cowdin, 
S. A. Steele, Messrs. J. £. Munger, and 
E. W. Pete. 

Committee on Criticism — 0. W. Wat- 
son, Misses S. 0. Picket^ C. Seavey, £. 
Pride and J. Goss. 

Financial Committee — Messrs. C. W. 
Watson, J. Bushnell, and Miss A. Abbot 

Committee on BeseltUione — Miss L. 0. 
Cowdin, Messrs. B. W. Pete^ and H. 0. 
Pierce. 
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The lefisions of the Insaitute were 
opened each morning aind evening with 
prayer. 

Glasses were organized and different 
exercises conducted from day to day as 
follows : 

heading — Messrs. A. Picket, E. B. 
Gray, Miss L. 0. Cowdin. 

Spelling --A, J. Craig. 

Mental Arithmetic — A* J. Craig, Miss 
S. O. Picket 

Written Arithmetic-^A, J. Craig. 

Geography — Misses S. 0. Picket, C. 
Seavey, Mr. H. 0. Pierce. 

Natural PAiTow^ Ay —Messrs, J. E. 

Munger, E. W. Pete, and A. K. Brush.— 

Vocal Music — ^Prof. M. H. Morgan. — 

Grammer^ including Orthography — 
Mr. A, Picket 

The following questions were submitted 
for discussion : 

Besolted^ that School Teachers ought 
not to be engaged in politics. 

Speakers, Rev. L. Rood, Messrs. E. B. 
Gray, E. W. Pete, A. K. Brush, and A. 
Picket 

How should Schools be arranged and 
governed ? 

Speakers, Messrs. A. J.Craig, A. Pick- 
et, J. Bushnell, E. W. Pete, H. 0. Pierce, 
E. B. Gray, Misses L. 0. Cowdin, and S. 
A. Steele. 

At what age should a pupil commence 
the study of Physiology, and according to 
what system should it be taught? 

Speakers, Messrs. A. Picket, E. B. Gray 
E. W. Pete, A. J. Craig, J. E. Munger, 
and Miss S. A. Steele. 

Discussion on the subject of graded 
Schools. 

Speakers, Messrs. A. Picket, H. 0. 
Pierce, E. W. Pete. 

Hae Institute was favored with lectures 
he following persons : 
BV.D. W. Tolford,— subject "Where 



Shall I educate my son, where shall I ed- 
ucate my daughter.*' 

Rev.L. Rood, — subject, ** Elducation.*^' 

Mr. M. Seavey, " Influence of early 
Education." 

The Committee appointed to draft reso- 
lutions made the following report : 

Resolved^ That we as a body of Teach- 
ers, having been benefitted by this Insti- 
tute, do most sincerely regret, that all the 
Teachers of Winnebago County, have not 
availed themselves of its advantages. 

Resolved^ That hereafter we will do all in 
our power to secure a more general at- 
tendance of teachers, and all persons en- 
gaged in educational interests. 

Hesohedj That those who have aided 
this Institute in its efforts to secure a bet- 
ter system of teaching, are entitled to our 
gratitude. 

JReaohcd, That patrons ought not to 
expect teachers to be more faithful, 
prompt, energetic and self-sacrificing to 
those committed to their charge, than 
they themselves are. 

Resohed^ That we tender our thanks 
to those citizens of Oshkosh, who have 
extended their hospitality to teachers 
from abroad, to Mr. A. J. Craig, for his 
generous and able instruction ; to Mr. A. 
Picket, for having so faithfully served us 
in his various capacities ; to Prof. M. H. 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Phelps, who 
contributed their efficient aid in musical 
capacities ; to Mr. Thos. Russ'^ll, City Su- 
perintendent, and the Educational Board 
of this city, both for closing the school 
and giving teachers their time, and for 
the use of the house. 

On motion. Rev. E. W. Tolford, Rev. 
L. Rood, Rev. Mr. Marble, Rev. J. Cush- 
ing, and Prof. M. H. Morgan, were made 
Honorary Members of the Association. 

The Institute arljourned Friday, Sept 
19tb, at 9 oVlock P. M. 

About forty teachers were in attend- 
ance, and an increasing interest was mani- 
fested until the close of the session. 

A. PICKET, FrtHdent. 

S. A. Steele, Secretary. 

Oahkosh, Sept 20th, 1856. 
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TRTIANOY AND ABSENOB. 



The following Act was passed in the 
• Legislature of Rhode Island, iu June last. 
J It is almost an exact copy of the law 
: as passed by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, and is commended to the. notice 
of school committees, and towns and coun- 
cils in all the States. Attention has been 
turned to this very important matter, and 
almost all educators are rapidly approach- 
ing a unanimity on the subject nearly 
unparalleled in the annals of educational 
discussions. Every interest of the com- 
munity is involved in this, and we com- 
mend this act as an experiment in the 
right direction : 

An Act concerning Truant Children and 
Absentees from School. 

Xt is enacted hy the General Assembly as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. Each of the several towns of 
this state is authorized and empowered 
to make all needful provisions and agree- 
ments concerning habitual truants, and 
children not attending school, without 
any regular and lawful employment, grow- 
ing up in ignorance, between the ages of 
six and fifteen ; and also all such ordi- 
nances and by-laws respecting such chil- 
dren as shall be deemed most conducive 
to there welfare, and the good order of 
such town ; and there shall be annexed 
to such ordinance suitable penalties not 
exceedmg for any one breach thereof, a 
fine often dollars, or, instead of this fine, 
the offender may be committed to any 
Institution of Instruction, House of Re- 
formation, or suitable situation, as may 
be provided for this pui^ose under the 
authority given in this act, for a time 
not exceeding one year ; provided^ that 
all such ordinances and by-laws shall 
first be appi;oved by the Commissioner 
of Public Schools. 

Sec. 2. The several towns availing 
themselves of the provisions of this act, 
shall appoint, at their annual town meet- 
ings, or annually by tbeil* Town Coun- 
cil^, three or more persons, who alone 
shall be authorized to make the complaints 
1 in case of violation of said ordinances or 



by-laws, to the Justice of the Peace, or 
G<>urt exercisirig the jurisdiction of the 
Peace, who by said ordinances,, shall 
have jurisdiction in the matter ; and said 
persons thus appointed shall alone have 
authority to carry into execution the judg- 
ment of said justice or Court. 

Sec. 8. This act shall go into effect 
from and after its passage. 
True copy — attest: 
John R. Bartlett Secretary^ 
— Ehode Ishmd Schoolmaster. 



Clearness and Distinctness op Speech. 
— Mr, J6ncs, in his Life of Bishop Home, 
speaking of Dr. Hinchcliffe, Bishop of 
Peterborough, says, that in the pulpit he 
^poke with the accent of a man of sense, 
such as he really was in a superior de- 
gree; but it was remarkable, and, to 
those who did not know the cause, inys- 
teriouB, that th«re wfts: not a comer of 
the church in which he • eould- not be 
heard diatinctly. : The r^aac&i.whioh Mr. 
Jones assigned was, tha;^ he ma^it an 
invariable rule to do justice to every c^n- 
sonant^ Tcnowing that the vowel^ would 
speah /or theinseltcs. And thus he be- 
can^e the surest and clearest of speakers ; 
his elocution was perfect, and never dis- 
appointed his audience. 



Rules for Study. — ^The other evening 
Professor Davies, the eminent mathema- 
tician, in conversation with a young 
friend of his upon the importance of sys- 
tem in studying, as well as in everythicg 
else, took a piece of paper, and wrote off 
for him the following important rules : 

1. Learn one thing at a time, 

2. Leam that thing well. 

8. Learn its connections, as far as pos- 
sible, with all other things. 

4. Believe that to know everything of 
something, is better than to know some- 
thing of everything. 



Meanne^ is always worse than Misery. 



m^- 
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From the CoUeg* ReTtow. 
ADVANTAGES, TO THE GENERAL 
8TUDENT, OF THE STUDY OF GEO- 
METRY. 

BY BEV. ADDISON BALLARD, A. M., 

Professor of Mathematics and NatanJ Philoeoohy, 
and Loe Lecturer on Astronomy, Marietta College, 
llarietU, Ohio. . 

This branch of Mathematics claims our 
antecedent respect from its great anti- 
quity, and from the illustrious names 
with which its progress is associated. It 
is the earliest of the sciences. Its in- 
fancy %vaB cradled by that land, of old, 
the foster-parent of literature and the 
arts. On its introduction by Thalcs, in 
the fifth century before Christ, from 
Egypt into Greece, it was cherished by 
the greatest philosophers with a regard 
bordering on veneration. When tired of 
tossing on the uncertain sea of metaphy- 
sical speculation, they turned with de- 
light to a pursuit where the mind could 
rest on the sure, basis of demonstration. 
Among its distinguished votaries are found 
the names of Anaxagoras, whose lonely 
prison-hours were beguiled by attempts 
to solve that world-renowned problem 
which has bewitched the brains of mathe- 
matical wits from that time to the pre- 
sent, the* Quadrature of the Circle ; of 
Pythagoras, whose enthusiastic devotion 
to his favorite pursuit is traditionally at- 
tested by the hecatomb offered to the 
Muses for the discovery of the beautiful 
proposition which has immortalized his 
name ; of Plato, who paid a still higher 
compliment to the grandeur and dignity 
of the science by*asserting that the ** Su- 
preme Being finds His highest delight in 
geometrical laws;'' and of Euclid, with 
whose inimitable "Elements," if Fresh- 
men were only taught to associate that 
i benignity of temper and purity and sim- 
1 plicity of life for which their author was 
Jl pre-eminent, they would undoubtedly 
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spare him the mortification of that an- 
nval interment^ by which they now seek 
to consign his amiable memory to a dis- 
respectful oblivion. 

But Geometry is further recommended 
to our acquaintance by the vast practical 
benefits she has conferred on the world, 
and by her almost miraculous achieve- 
ments She early became the friend of 
the mariner, who, through her aid, was 
no longer subjected to the caprice of cloud 
and tempest which often vailed his di- 
rectory in the heavens. The geographer 
learned to value the magic of her skill in 
fixing with accuracy the position of places 
on the. globe. Indeed, she soon accom- 
plished all that her humble name made 
pretension to. She had compassed and 
meted out sea and land. And now we 
may imagine her looking around on these 
terrestrial conquests and sighing, like 
Alexander, for a new and ampler field for 
the display of her powers. Nor is she 
doomed like the weeping conqueror of 
kingdoms to sigh in vain. Beneath her 
humble Grecian dress she discovers wings 
— then turns a wishful eye to the heavens 
and soars away to gain new and richer 
triumphs in the fields of infinite space. — 
There is the scene of her proudest and 
noblest victories. There, her achieve- 
ments are on a grander scale than those 
she won before on this little ball. There, 
the stars are her signals. There, she 
lays her base lines of millions of miles in 
extent in unobstructed space, wings her 
way 
** Far as the universe spreads its flaming wall/' 

<< Unwinds the eternal dances of the sky.." 

She follows the sunbeam in its quick de- 
scent, applies the line and rule to its 
bright track, and measures the extent 
and rapidity of its subtle flight Astro- 
nomy, which before seemed to have reach- 
ed the highest point it was capable of at- 
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taining, welcomed with joy this new en- 
terprise of her aspiring sister, and hailed 
it as the precursor of her own greater 
glory. And such has it proved. The im- 
pulse thus imparted has not ceased to 
opei*ate till it has made Astronomy the 
the noblest of the physical sciences. 

The grandest result at once of the Ba- 
conian induction and of applied Geome- 
try is the discovery and demonstration of 
the Law of Universal Gravitation. "We 
follow the mind of Newton as it makes 
its slow but sure way up the successive 
steps of hypothesis, theory, and law. — 
"What in the way of intellectual exploit 
can be more sublime ? In the beautiful 
words of another, " He has seen the apple 
fall from the tree, the rain from the cloud, 
the meteor from the sky. He has watch 
ed the eagle and noticed that at his high 
est flight he still flaps his wings." The 
thought occurs to him: May not this 
same mysterious influence reach indefi- 
nitely beyond the flight of the eagl( 
even to the heavenly orbs ? In the still- 
ness of midnight he goes forth alone and 
looks up into the far-off azure depths. 
To his ears comes the prelude of a celes- 
tial harmony — ^the true music of the 
spheres — whose notes science shall write 
and all men may read. On his gaze are 
bursting the outlines of a physical truth 
more vast than had ever entered into the 
heart of man. By the aid of Geometry 
he is empowered with an attribute which 
the prophet thinks not too mean to as- 
cribe to Jehovah ; for he weighs not only 
mountains, but worlds, as in a balance. 

Thus has Geometry furnished us with 
the most splendid eulogy on the powers 
of the human intellect and the persever- 
ance of human industry. Who would 
have said that it were posible for man to 
soar to those illimitable heights, decipher 
the beautiful hieroglyphics of the stars, 
n and reveal to. mortals their giant mys- 
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teriesf Tbrougfaoot the whole range of 
science, what so lets us in to the awful 
wonders of the material universe, or gives 
us so fearful but glorious a view of God*s 
Almightinessl 

But our object was not paneg3rric. AH 
that is claimed for tiie science on the 
ground of practical utility will readily be 
conceded. Students do not need to be 
told that a knowledge of its principles is 
indispensable to the navigator, the astro 
nomer, the land-surveyor, the civil en- 
gineer, the accomplished architect What 
they wish to know, is, whether the study 
will be of any real advantage to the pro- 
fessional man or the man of business. 
That it will be of such advantage, can, 
we think, be made clear to any reflecting 
mind. To show this, let us inquire — 

First, What kind of preparation dopro- 
fesstanal men need in order to success in 
theii respective callings ? and. 

Second, Does the study of Geometry 
give or tend to give that preparation ? . 

1. And, first, what have these men to 
do? They have, first, to master funda- 
mental principles, and, second, they have 
to apply those principles to the particular 
subjects or cases which arise in the dis- 
charge of their professional duties. Now 
what kind of discipline does a ihan need 
to enable him to master a great principle 
in law, in medicine, in divinity? To 
trace that principle to its source and 
clearly to follow it out in all its minute 
ramifications? What kind of mental 
training does a lawyer need to help him 
unravel a diflBcult case, and so to analyze, 
and arrange, and present the argument, 
as to make it clear to other minds ? What, 
to enable a minister to grasp, dissect^ and 
exhibit a great Bible truth ? 

The thing needed is, the power and the 
habit of intellectual db^trckition and con- 
centration. It is the power of command- 
ing the <»««»tio7i perfectly— of withdraw- I 
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iog it from ereiy thing else and of fixing 
it uawareringlj on the subject of inves- 
tigfttion* This is the key to success in 
study. A topic, to be mastered, must be 
held steadily before the mind's eye till its 
rdations and parts comp out and arrange 
themselves and take their proper places. 
Dr. Emmons, that prince among logical 
^ines, used to say that he ** wanted stu* 
dents who could look half an hour at the 
point of a ciunbric needle, without wink- 
ing." Attention is the mind's edge, and 
we must bring it into close contact with 
the topic of thought, or it will not cut — 
This is all we can do for a subject, name 
It, to fasten the attention immovably 
upon it If, under this process, it does 
not clear up, there is no help for it All 
we can do is, to wait and try again. We 
apply the lamp to the photographic plate 
and watch for the picture to come out — 
Put a piece of steel between the poles of 
a battery — that is all jfou can do. Hold 
it there. If the battery be powerful 
enough,, it will fuse the metal. But how- 
ever powerful, no fusion will ensue unless 
the object be held steadily within the 
circuit 

This grasp of thought, as it is the 
highest intellectual achievement, so it is 
the most difficult The mind reluctates 
against severe and continued exertions. 
If it once gets hold of an abstruse subject, 
it is hard to keep its hold. The subject 
seems endowed with a marvelously pro: 
voking spiritual activity. It writhes 
under the mental forceps, and pulls, and 
gets away again ,and again. And again 
and again must the mind seize it, and 
hold it, till its Protean proclivities are 
fairly subdued. What lawyer or minister 
but knows what is meant by thus " look- 
ing a subject into shape ?" 

It is only as a student makes progress 
here, that he makes any progress at all — 
or any worthy the name. I remember 




that Prof. Tatlock used to tell us, and he 
said truly, thatif, "at the closeofa term, 
a student finds that he can concentrate 
his thoughts on a given point for fifteen 
minutes, while at the beginning of the 
term he could do it but five, he has made 
very encouraging progress." What if he 
has not acquired a great fund of informa- 
tion and is laughed at as a plodder? 
Arkwright, after he had, by the inven- 
tion of the spinning-^'enny, acquired his 
millions, said in reply to an old aristo- 
crat in the House of Lords who alluded 
sneeringly to his former bumble avoca- 
tion as a barber—" True, sir, but I have 
a razor now that will shave any of you." 
So the student, who, by diligent applica- 
tion to the severer though less pleasant 
and apparently unpractical parts of the 
course, has thereby gained a power and a 
habit of mental concentration, if taunted 
by the voluble and shallow picker up of 
mere facts for his slender stock of infor- 
mation, may say, "True, sir, but I can 
now acquire as rapidly as you, and can 
besides employ acquisition to vastly bet- 
ter purpose." 

What has now been said of the im- 
portance of attention applies equally to 
the man of business. Who is the man 
likely to succeed in any kind of business 
requiring forecast and enterprise? It is, 
pre-eminently, the man who attends to his 
business— who can control his thoughts 
and confine them to the particular thing 
to be done, and to every thing in its pro- 
per season, and to one thing at a time till 
it is done. There are various reasons for 
commercial failure, but not the least of all 
is this very want of self-control, of men- 
tal concentration. If any project for in- 
vestment is started, many men can not 
command their reasoning faculties long 
enough and patiently enough to look it 
through, to see whether it be really a 
safe enterprise. ' What makes a more 
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>tDrthles9 clerk than this futmc want of 
fi^ed attention to his business — this 
wandering of the eye and of the imagina- 
tion for which he must so often bo chid- 
od by his employer. A good salesman is 
one who c in keep his mind on his cus- 
tomer till the sale be effected. He has an 
object in view, and he omits no honor- 
able and gentlemanly attention for effect- 
ing it There is a logic of trade as well 
as of discourse. 

We would remark here, as an obvious 
inference from the foregoing, that if, from 
stronger attachment to some other pur- 
suit or from positive dislike to that he is 
engaged in, a young man can not confine 
his attention to it, so as to master its 1 and never to pervert or misapply them, 
principles and details, then the sooner he ^t forms a kind of intellect which the 
leaves that pursuit the better. This is world always needs— not so much men 
true of business and of study. The per- who are forever propounding "whys" 
functory apprentice should at once quit and "wherefores," but men who can give 
the college and the shop for some more us also the *' therefores" of things— not 
congenial avocation. 



Again, Jho pupil in this way acquires 
insensibly the habit of logical investiga- 
tion. In every proposition his mind is 
subjected to the screw-plate of exact de- 
monstration. He is taught caution and 
patience in constructing an argument, 
and in analyzing the arguments of others. 
He is led to do his own thinking, and to 
reject assertion unless accompanied with 
adequate proof. When proof is offered, 
he must feel every link in the chain. He 
must touch bottom at every step. Geo- 
metry gives him an idea of what an ar- 
gument is. It teaches him the perti- 
nence and the importance of those much 
abused words " thence" and " therefore," 



2. But, secondly, we affirm that this 
power of fixed, sustained attention, the 
study of Geometry pre-eminently gives. 
It gives it because it calls the power into 
exercise. It gives it because without it 
the student can not follow and grasp 
those trains of reasoning of which mathe- 
matical propositions consist. Who that 
has tried it does not know that he can 
not be dreaming, or talking, or thinking 
of a thousand things besides, and get a 
theorem in Geometry ? No. He must 
be alone, or at least uninterrupted. The 
idea of half-a-dozen students getting out 
any lesson together is unscholarly enough, 
but in Geometry is absurd. There is a 
series of steps to be followed, each de 
pending on the preceding and leading di- 
rectly to the conclusion. This necessi- 
tates the closest attention ; and thus the 
; habit of attention must gradually be 
formed. 
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men who are puffed up with transcenden- 
tal conceit because they can ash ques- 
tions which nobody, not even themselves, 
can answer, and which, if answered, 
would do nobody any good — but men 
who can answer questions, who can give 
us substantial knowledge. Not men who 
seek to astonish the world ^ by calling 
sjniits from the vasty deep, but which 
will not come when they do call, but men 
of intellectual hardihood and robust dar- 
ing, who can piero^ the leviathans of the 
vast ocean of living verities and bring 
them up and make them subservient to 
the wants and welfare of their fellows. 

Again, Geometry teaches the student 
to give exact definitions of terms. This 
is one of the most important things in 
the discussion of any question, and one 
of the most difficult to do. A habit of 
stating the precise meaning of the terms 
employed would save the world an un- 
told amount of misapprehension, bitter- 
ness of feeling, and vile logomachy. 
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Again, Geometrj makes the student 
careful in citing authority. He must 
give, definitely, the proposition, or corol- 
lary, or axiom, employed as proof. How 
vague and loose And inaccurate are mul- 
titudes of men, and some preachers, in 
quoting even Scripture authority I 

Again, Geometry requires the learner 
to distinguish clearly hetwecn what is 
hypothesis and what is proof— between 
premises and conclusion — and never to 
confound the two. 

Lastly, under this general head, Geo- 
metry teaches a man, whether writing or 
speaking, to say what he has to say, and 
to stop when he gets through. 

3. But Geometry has to do with rhe- 
toric as well as with logic. It not only 
compels the student to think, but to 
express the results of his investigations. 
It tends to give a man that cM*dinal qual- 
ity of style, perspicuity. The pupil is 
made to state his proposition and the de- 
monstration in concise terms, neither giv- 
ing what is irrelevant, nor omitting what 
is essential. This will make him careful 
in bis assertions. He will not write nor 
speak at random. He will aim to tell 
the whole truth, nothing more, nothing 
less. He will not overstate nor under- 
state, nor mistake. This precision of 
language is one of the most beautiful of 
all mental products — this giving an ex- 
pression which just ** hits'' the thought, 
as the arrow goes straight to the center 
of the target 

**But what,'^ exclaims our rhetorical 
friend and objector, ** will you make dry 
logicians of us all ? Will you have us 
enunciate ovac thoughts in bald, unadorn- 
ed prose ? Will you allow no play to the 
fancy ? Will you dip style of its wirgs? 
Will you inhibit the graces of oratory ? 
We reply, no. Nor does what has been 

id imply this, any more than to urge 
the importance of a solid foundation im- 
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plies that you may not erect on it the 
most elegant superstructute. The power 
of clear thinking and of concise statement 
is not incompatible with, nor unfavorable 
to, the loftiest efforts of the imagination. 

And this suggests another advantage 
which this study confers on minds of a 
certain order — name]}^ those which have 
the power of rapid deduction without the 
concious intervention of argument There 
are such men— men of sound judgment, 
who reach sound conclusions, but who 
can not assign the reasons which led 
them to these conclusions. They see re- 
sults almost intuitively— so much so that 
they can aot present to themselves, much 
less to others, the medium of proofl — 
Cromwell was such a man — a man of 
good judgment, evidently, and who knew 
what he was about, but who found it 
difficult so to explain his plans and policy 
beforehand, as that others should com- 
prehend their wisdom. Such minds 
would be benefited by this study. It re- 
tards thought in its lightning transit to a 
conclusion and compels it to go over the 
ground step by step, so as to state to its 
own consciousness, and thus be able to 
state to others, the process by which the 
result was reached. 

I conclude this brief enumeration by 
mentioning one advantage resulting fVom 
reciting Geometry, which is, that it 
gives the student self-possession. He 
must not only understand the demonstra- 
tion, but he must • be able to hold it 
while he presents it to the teacher and 
the class. For most persons this is a 
great attainment Many a man in a } 
meeting for public discussion has valuable 
thoughts on the question which, never- 
theless, he dares not attempt to offer, for 
fear lest the moment he rises all his argu- 
mentative riches should suddenly, and to 
his deep mortification, take to themselves 
wings and fly away. 
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Now the sejf-reliance of which I speak 
can be gained only by practice, and bo far 
as practice in the recitation-room con< 
tributes to it — and it contributes much — 
it is secured better by recitations in Geo- 
metry than by those in the languages 
where the pupil relies on his book, or 
than in other English branches where the 
recitation is conducted solely by question 
and answer— 'for there the student is 
both guided and limited by the question; 
whereas in Geometry he is required to 
' give a connected and often a lengthy train 
of thought 

Judged, therefore, by the Procrustean 
standard of professional succ^s or com 
mercial utility, we see that this part of 
the College Course is not found wanting. 
But we should remember that another 
and higher object is secured by study, 
namely, the exquisite pleasure we derive 
from the activity and consequent expan- 
sion of our intellectual powers. Busi- 
* ness we must do ; we must work ; we 
must live. But is the life of the body the 
only or the highest life of which we are 
capable? Or is it, rather, only the con- 
dition, in our present state, of intellectu- 
al and moral life and growth and enjoy- 
ment? Does the eagle plume his wings 
only that it may stoop upon its prey and 
satisfy the cravings of appetite, or is it 
that it may soar aloft with free and joyous 
pinion, leaving cloud and storm behind, 
an|l soaring upward even to heaven^s 
azure gate ? Shall a man fit up only one 
ropm of his spacious dwelling, and that 
on'e only for a workshop, and leave all the 
rest bare and desolate, or shall he not 
rather furnish and adorn all to the ex- 
tent of his means, that when he retires 
from the place of toil he may throw open 
these pleasant apartments for his own 
enjoyment and the entertainment of 
others. 
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By this impatient haste to become 
rich, or distinguished, or wise, young 
men are almost sure to miss the very ob- 
ject they have in view. They get an 
earlier start on the voyage, it may be, 
than others, but not having taken on 
board sufficient fuel, their engines soon 
begin to work badly, when they either 
fall into the doldrums, or are obliged to 
put into the nearest port, and in either 
case are overtaken and distanced by their 
more patient and pains-taking competi- 
tors. 

Students who aim only at future use- 
fulness, sometimes make a mistake here 
which they never afterward cease to re- 
gret A pious young man is deeply im- 
pressed with the spiritual desolation of 
the world — the millions perishing for 
ladt of religious knowledge — ^the fewness 
of the laborers, and the exceeding short- 
ness of the time in which to work. In 
view of these things, he feels that it is 
wrong to spend much time in prepara- 
tion for the ministry. He is impatient 
to leave the Academy, the College, the 
Seminary, and at once to preach Christ 
to his fellow-mortals. This is a mistake. 
God understands Hia own f^ans. With 
Him is no useasy precipitancy. He 
hastens His work, but only ** in its time." 
With Him there is for every work a sea- 
son. There is a time fbr preparation and 
a time for achievement He has a par- 
pose with reference to the seasons. His 
autumn^s harvest secured, the earth must 
be redothed wiUi verdure, the processes 
of vegetation must be re-commenced and 
carried forward, or soon Uic hundreds of 
millions of living beisgs tiiat swaAn tiie 
globe, and that look to Him for their dai- 
ly food, would perish. Here k a great, 
an immense work to he done ; and look- 
ing alene at its vastness and the magm- 
tude of the interests at stake on its 
tfl^edy accemplishmeiit, a benevolent 
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mind which did not at the same time un 
derstand the infinite resources of the 
Creator, might well be appalled and in 
its trembling solicitude for the prospec- 
tire suflTerers, would urge the immediate 
exertion of Almighty Power in the work 
of reproduction. But God is in no such 
haste. To every thing is given a time. 
The leaves must have their "time to 
fall" and strew the couch of the dying 
year. How slowly and gently is this 
done — ^not in indecent haste as one would 
bustle around the room of an expiring 
friend on whom he is tired of waiting 
and whom he wishes gone — ^but they fall 
with a quiet and mournful tenderness, as 
of a sister watching at the bedside of a 
departing brother whose failing pulse she 
would stay and whose loved form she 
yields reluctantly to the tomb. Then, 
when the leaves and flowers " all are in 
their graves," Winter must have his sur- 
ly reign. The winds must have a time 
for their fierce sport, and the snows their 
great fair-day in which to weave and dis- 
play their stainless robe. Long months 
of cheerless days and lingering nights 
must intervene, ere the violet appear or 
the grass-blade spring. Yet during all 
^is time the grient Householder is carry- 
ing on the work of preparation for ano- 
ther harvest With one hand He holds 
the bough all whose new bnds He has so 
silently folded, while to greet and to call 
fbrth its hidden beauty, with the other 
hand He Is again slowly wheeling up the 
life-giving orb to the Northern Signs. 

Let the student learn from Nature to 
be patient and thorough in the work of 
preparation for the great duties of life. 
Let him remember that he must have 
time to grow and to blossom, if he would 
bear abundant and perfect fruit With 
the notsdess but unwearied perseverance 
of the SUB, let him toil up the ecliptic 
steep of disci{^iie, cheered and stimidat- 
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ed by the thought, that the longer he is 
in coming to the solstice of his power, 
reputation, and usefulness, the higher 
will be the point of his culmination and 
the wider the zone over which will be 
shed the light and warmth of his life- 
giving influence. 



NOW. 

[The following lines, from Household 
Words, are full of wholesome advice, as 
well as beautiful imagery. They convey 
to the youthfhl dreamer a lesson which it 
would be well for him to ponder.] 

Arise, for tbe day is passing 

While you lie dreaming on ; 
Your brothers are cased in armor ; 

And forth to the fight are gone; 
Your place in the ranks awaits you; 

Each man haa a, part to play ; 
The past and the future are nothing 

In the face of the stem to^iay. 

Arise from your dreams of the future — * 

Of gaining a hard-fought field. 
Of storming the airy fortress^ 

Of bidding the giant yield; 
Your future deeds of glory, 

Of honor, (God grant it may !) 
But your arm will nerer be stronger. 

Or needed as now — to-day. 

Arise 1 If the past detain you. 

Her sunshine and storms forget; 
No chains so unworthy to hold you 

As those of a vain regret ; 
Sad or bright she is lifeless ever; 

Cast her pl|uitom arms away. 
Nor look back, save to leam the lefl««n • 

Of 9. nobler strife to-day. 

Arise I for the hour is passing ; 

The sound that you dimly hear. 
Is your enemy marching to battle ! 

Rise ! rise ! for the foe is near ! 
Stay not to sharpen your weapons. 

Or the hour will strike at last. 
And from dreams of a coming battle. 

You will waken and find it past. 
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For the Jouroal of Education. 
. OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Among the many blessings for which 
the people of this ** hi^»piest country in 
the world^' have to be thankful, there is 
scarcely any one more prominent than the 
consciousness tliat any public work of 
utility or benevolenoe is directly for the 
benefit of themselves, or their children. 
A traveler in the old countries of Europe 
has brought under his notice many in- 
stitutions which the piety or munificence 
of wealthy individuals, monarchs or sub- 
jects, have prpvided for the alleviation of 
some of the many woes which afBict 
mankind. He sees magnificent hospitals, 
alms houses, and buildings in which the 
last days of old veterans, disabled in the 
service of their country, are rendered free 
from care. 

He will, however, look in vain for any- 
thing similar to our glorious public 
schoi^s. There are, to be sure, in several 
parts of Europe, systemis of public 
schools, but ** they are provided for the 
people hj henejieent rulers," not insti- 
tuted and sustained hy the people them- 
selves, and for themselves. This is 
the great difference between our public 
schools and those of any other country. 
They are,' here, intended for us, for those 
whom we prefer even to ourselves — our 
children. This, we apprehend, is the 
true reason why the people of the 
Northern States, have eveiywhere evinc- 
ed such unanimity when called upon to 
meet the expenses attendant on such a 
system of education. It may, indeed, be 
said that a competent education may be 
acqi^ired in less expensive or less beau- 
tiful buildings than those everywhere de- 
voted to the cause of education. A pupil 
might become a good scholar even if there 
were no carpet under his feet or beauti- 
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ful objects in the room, on which to reat 
the eye when not engaged in study. This 
many illustrious examples abundantly 
prove. Why not then let whitewashed 
walls and bare floors supplant the pre- 
sent ornaments, the papered walls, the 
pictures and the statuary of the school- 
room ? With one Accord, from the farthest 
East to the remotest West the answer is 
ready. It is suflScient It covers the 
whole ground and may be expressed in 
few words " we hav^ erected these build- 
ings for our children, as places in which 
we intend they shall spend years of the 
most impressible portion of their lives." 
It is then no more wonderful that we 
should ornament our. school-houses tlian 
that we should decorate our houses^ our 
parlor^ farms or gardens, or anything 
else which we hope our children to en- 
joy. Strange as it may seem, a proper 
public sentiment on this subject has been 
of slow growth ; or rather, it needed the 
example of some pioneers to cause the 
people to regard it in a proper light In 
each State there has always been some 
city ex other locality which — awakening 
to a proper sense of its duty — ^would be 
found to initiate a healthy state of feel- 
ing in this respect In this manner, 
when a properly conducted system of 
public schools was placed under the ob- 
servation of the people, they — verifying 
the old proverb that *' Example is the 
best method of teaching" — ^forthwith 
adopted it for themselves, and so correct 
ideas were largely disseminated. The 
place which thus becomes^ in any State, 
the herald of a better order of things is 
deserving of praise and remembrance. 

This praise, so far as Wisconsin is con- 
cerned, will, we think, be awarded to 
Kenosha, Kenosha took the initiatory 
step in this grand march, and when we 
consider the difficulties which obstruct 
such an undertaking in every new place, 
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where eyerything is to bo done, and so 
few exist to do it, we cannot fail to ap- 
preciate the noble spirit which prompted 
the comnfencement of a work of such 
character. 

Previous to the year 1849, there were 
here no conveniences for education fur- 
ther than those furnished by basements 
of churches and other unsuitable places; 
the abuses of which led to the entire ex- 
tinction of public schools. Immediately 
the proper men for the times made their 
appearance. We would name them, were 
wc not aware that their modesty is equal 
to their merit, and that they worked for 
a reward in which human praise is not a 
constituent These noble men, after a 
couple of years exertion, succeeded in 
procuring the erection, in the South part 
of the city, of a fine brick building, much 
surpassing in size any edifice devoted to 
similar purposes, pfeviously erected in 
the State. They were fortunate in their 
selection of a responsible Principal. To 
Mr. Graves, of Ohio, who took charge of 
the school in the Fall of 1849, was first 
confided this important charge. Mean- 
while, another building was erected in 
the North part of the city. Here Mr. 
McMynn, at present of Racine, and wide- 
ly known as an excellent teacher, first 
taught pubtie school in Wisconsin. He 
afterwards removed to the larger edifice, 
in the Sonth part, of which he had 
charge — we need' not say, to the entire 
satisfaction of his patrons — for two years, 
when he removed to Racine, taking with 
him the regrets of all acquainted with 
him in Kenosha, together with the talents, 
experience and adaptation to the situa- 
tion, which have enabled him to make 
Bacme schools — ^what they are. Under 
the administration of his predecessors, 
Messrs. Graves, Marks and Coe, and those 
who succeeded him, Messrs. Dewolf knd 
the gentleman who at present has charge 




of it, the school attained a reputation 
which is, of itself, sufficient to show that 
its fiends did not in the' least relax their 
exertions. 

Within the last couple of years, the 
school buildings of the city were found 
totally inadequate to supply the demands 
of the increasing population. To obviate 
this, during the past summer — having 
preiliously adopted the Union School 
System — an additional building, in size 
75 by 50 feet, of the most durable and 
tasteful construction, comprising all the 
modern improvements, was erected. — 
Together with this, the old school build- 
ing has been thoroughly repaired, altered 
and decorated, such improvements being 
adopted as their experience suggested, 
and -the size of the house would permit 
Furnaces of the most approved construc- 
tion have been placed in both these build- 
ings, furnishing a comfortable tempera- 
ture without the clatter and unsightly 
pipes necessary, if stoves were employed. 

We might descend more into particu- 
lars, but thisai'ticle is ajready long; and, 
from what we have written, our readers 
will readily perceive that Kenosha is not 
to be left alone in the race, and that she 
is determined not to sully the laurels, 
which of right belong to the city, which 
first introduced Common Schools — pro- 
perly so called — into our noble State of 
Wisconsin. J. m, l. 



The salaary of Principal of a Boston 
Public School 18 $2400, with $100 addition per 
year, until it is $2800. The Principal of the 
High Sehool of St Louis reteives $2200 ; of 
the High School of Chicago, $1500. Better 
ihaty than '<$13 a month and board around.'' 



By the Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the City of New York, it appears there are in I 
the city 271 Schools, in which are taught 137,- I 
874 pupUs, at a cost of $9^8,000, H 
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w6kK INTELLIGBNTIiT. 

In order to realize the nature of any 
work, we must understand two things, 
viz : — the object to be worked upon, and 
the design - to be accomplished by it, or 
in other words, we mast hare a clear idea 
of the end to be attained. 

This is the case with all labor. The 
sculptor first studies carefully the most 
graceful forms, the fairest and most sym- 
metrical models of beauty. Then when 
his ideal is fixed in his mind, he selects 
the rough block of marble, measures its 
dimensions, studies carefully the grain or 
strata, and endeavors to ascertahi whether 
his ideal does really exist in that rough 
piece of rock. 

The engineer calculates the height of 
the mountains to be leveled, estimates the 
depth and breadth 0/ the chasms to be 
spanned, or the distance in the solid 
granite through which the iron horse 
must force his way, uniting city with 
city, and hamlet with hamlet. These 
things he must understand fiilly before 
he is ready to make even a beginning. 

Thus it is with every business of life. 
It must be understood to be accomplish- 
ed. There must be dose calculation, 
careful study, and at all times a full un- 
derstanding of the great end and object 
to be attained. 

How important then that the teacher, 
more than all others, should understand 
his work. The material upon which we 
act is mind ; the breath of God ; that 
which places man so far above aU other 
creatures. And shall we not atudf/ this 
wonderful thing? Aye, study earnestly, 
thoughtfully, then work faithfully, and 
endeavor so to educate our pupils as to 
fit them to. act well their part in the 
busy drama of life, as good and honest 
members of society; as intelligent and 



faithful citizens, and above all as respon- 
sible beings. — L. L. CAMP,tn Conn, School 
Journal. 

» . . 

Try Again ; There is no Remainder. — 
When I was a lad, just after I had 
commenced the puzzling study of arith- 
metic, I one day had occasion to seek the 
teacher's aid in solving a " question." — 
It was in Division, and cipher as I would, 
I could not get an "answer without a 
remaindfer." After "trying" for two 
long hours, I took my slate, marched up 
to the desk, and handed it to the teach- 
er. He looked at the work, said not a 
word, wrote something on the slate, and 
handed it back. Vexed and out of pa- 
tience with his cool indifference, I return- 
ed to my seat, and after indulging in 
some very rebellious thoughts against 
him, I read the writing. It was, " Try 
again ; there is no remainder, '^^ The si- 
lent but expressive sentence gave me 
more assurance than if he had spoken it 
a dozen times. It inspired me with con- 
fidence. I did try again, and again, and 
after repeated exertions I succeeded in 
obtaining a correct result^ without a " re- 
mainder.*' 

These six words were stamped indel- 
ibly upon my memory, and ever after- 
wards, when apparent diflbulty stared me 
in the face in an undertaking, they re- 
curred to me. Right ttiere before me— 
with my mind's eye — I ean see them on 
the slate, every word, every letter dis- 
tinctly, and I iake fresh courageand " tiy 
again." Those words were the talisman 
to all I have ever accomplished. They 
are not cherished because of their author- 
ship. The crabbed little schoolmaBter 
that wrote them Was the least beloved by 
me of all my youthful instnictors, ftnd 
yet he wrote six words thut are eograTed 
on my heart 
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HOW SHALL I INTEREST MY PUPILS? 



"D^ sure that unless yon do, you will fail as a 
-*-' teacher. Feel that you are responsible for 
the progress of every child committed to- your 
charge. Bo not excuse yourself by charging 
indifference upon the parents or neglect of 
duty upon the District Board. Understand 
that you are to correct, as far as possible, all 
that has been amiss in the conduct of former 
teachers, as well as to advance the school. In 
short, do not complain. Study to feel an in- 
terest yourself. Enthusiasm is contagious. A 
teacher, in earnest, can do all things. Nothing 
will supply the want of a deep interest in the 
business of teaching. All cannot feel this, as 
all cannot paint or use the sculptor's chisel, or 
write an epic — ^but let those, who cannot, seek 
some other calling. No man can teach except 
he be called. He must be a man in the man- 
liest sense of the term, He must be educated, 
just, generous, kind and Arm. He must fur- 
nlsh the clearest evidence that his motives are 
disinterested, his objects noble. He must sym- 
pathize with the unfortunate, defend the de- 
fenceless, and show in his daily conduct those 
manly virtues, that children and youth so much 
admire. A child instinctively despises a mean 
act in a teaeher. Ai to some of the means 
which the teacher may adopt we may mentien 
the following : 

1. Shovf a rational inUrttt in the Huditi of 
the 90kaol, 

Do not attempt temake the lessons so simple 
that recitati<m bec<)imes a pastime. Show your 
pupils that effort is the price that aU must pay 
for knowledge. Let them feel thait, what is not 
otrtvom for is not worthy of them. Inspire 
Ihem with » conviction that the stadies of 
sdikool axe important, and then all neoessary 
labor is pleasant. Let them feel that there 
most be hard study, close attention and self- 
denial in school in order tu seonre the oli^eets of 
the school. Explain to them daily the relation 
between vigorous, persistent and intelligent 
effort and ultimate success, — ^tell them of diffi- 
culties surmounted, of obstacles overcome, of 
inteUeotnal battles fovght^ of glories vioteiious 
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won. Make them feel that the noblest victories 
are those of the mind. Point out the relation 
of success in study to future prosperity and 
happiness, and, in short, show them that the 
exercises of the shooUroom are the necessary 
preparation for the future. 

2. Make the »ehool-room attractive. 

Let there be no petulance or moroseness 
there. Be in earnest, — let the movements of 
teacher and pupil be active and still. Be ac- 
commodating and kind. Let the tone of voice 
and the manner of expression be such as will 
encourage the timid and restrain the wayward. 
Adorn the walls with works of taste and use, 
pictures, busts, maps and charts. Let the' 
school-room be kept scrupulously neat and 
clean. Make it seem like home. Allow no 
boisterous conversation, no rude playing in it. 
Let it be sacred to what improves, refines and 
educates. y 

3. Mani/eet an intereet in the reortationa of 
the pupils. 

Go to the play-ground, — ^run, jump and play» 
at ball, or engage in any sport you can com- 
mend, '^e familiar, but by no means vulgar." 
Give eviden<ie that you feel an interest in ^e 
enjoyment of your pupils, and you will secure 
their friendship. Every teacher should study 
to understand what sports and games are pro- 
per for the play-ground, and thus be qualified 
to direct thsre as well as in the school-room. 

4. Cultivate the moral powere of your pt^U. 
Show them the importance of living fpr 

some object truly good. Ton cannot interest 
or benefit those who have no rational idelu of 
the end of life. Show your pupils that God 
has inseparably joined goodness and happiness^ 
and that to expect the one without the other is 
folly. A school is as dependent upon its moral 
tone for success, as a oommtunity. Reverence 
the truth in all you say and do, and act and 
feel. Let scholan feel how mean it ie to utter 
or acta lie* In all your teaching, teach the 
tnith,~-iiever make a rash promise, but fulfill 
to the letter every one you make. Cordially, 
and without cant or hypocrisy recognize the 
claims of the Creator upon the obedience and 
love of all men. Cherish ill these virtues that 
adorn and beautify a noble, generous, manly . 
life. Hold good men wp as models for imita- ' 
tion and as objects ftr respect. Wi«honi 
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public opinion in eohool, wMch is in favor of 
▼irtue and good order, the ichool is an nnmiti- 

gated enrse. 

•• 

INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 




In a majority of our schools this branch of 
study is either entirely neglected or incorrect- 
ly taught. * The cause of its neglect may be in- 
difference on the part of parents and pupils, on 
account i if not understanding the benefit to bo 
derived from it, or the ignorance of the teacher. 
No study is more important, and none requires 
greater care on tlie part of the teacher. Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic calls into exercise more fa- 
culties than any other branch. It develops 
ditcrimtnaiing power, which is of the utmost 
importance. It exercises the reckoning powers, 
keeping constancy in view the relation be- 
tween cause and effect. It imparts that strength 
to the mind which enables its possessor te suc- 
cessfully pursue any other branch of study, and 
if properly taught it becomes Rhetoric, Logic 
and Grammar as well as Arithmetic. 

Every scholar who is more than seven years 
hi age ought to recite daily in this study until 
he has mastered some good work> and has ac- 
quired the power of concentrating his faoalties 
upon any given subject, and of investigating 
it. We propose a few suggestions, the result of 
some experience and observation : 

1. Assign such a lesson from the book at the 
elass can become fiuailiar witii, before the time 
of recitation. 

2. AQow the elass ta have no books during 
recitation. . . 

3. Read the question once carefully, or if it 
18 long, twice, and then call on some aember 
of the class to enunciate it Let this be done 
in good ta8t« both as vtgarda Orammar and 
Rhetoric. 

4. Allow a minute for thonght, and then let 
those who think they have a correct answer, 
iadioate it by ri«ing, or by rauing the hand. 

5. Call npon some scholar for his answer, 
and the solution of tiie qnection. Let him 
commence, and let others " take it up," so that 
the attention of aU may be secured, and the 
explanation understood. 

d« Let the reasoning be moat rigid, the at- 
tentioiL flxed, the langaage corseot, the tone of 



voice proper, and, in ehort, let the pnpil feel 
that he is engaged in an important exercise. 

7. Let the exercises of the book be occasion- 
ally varied by examples proposed by the pupils 
or the teacher. Let there be a weekly exami- 
nation ; divide the class, and let one part ques- 
tion the other under such restrictions as the 
teacher may impose. 

8. Avoid dullness ; let there be life in all 
that is done. If the interest flags, stop and 
rest a mopient, and then go on with redoubled 
energy. 

Each teacher will adapt his instruction to 
the peculiar wants of his class, of course, so 
that no very definite directions can be given. 
Parents sometimes object to the introduction of 
this branch into school. Under such circum- 
stances, let the teacher be forbearing and ex- 
plain the matter, and we are confident that 
any person qualified to teach it, can convince 
any parent of its importance in a short time. 
Let those who have neglected this important 
branch think of this subject, for upon scarcely 
anything depends the prosperity of a school 
more than upon this. 



Rev. M. p. KnfNftT, for several years past 
connected with the schools of this city as Su- 
perintendent, has resigned. At the charter 
election of 1853, he was elected to this office 
against a strong opposition, since which time 
he has been unanimously chosen ; both politi- 
cal parties thus endorsing his oflicial action. — 
Much of the prosperity of the Racine schools 
is due to the intelligent and efficient manner in 
which he has performed his duties. At the 
time he became Superintendent, the schools 
were unorganised, and few places in the State 
were more poorly provided with good school 
accommodations. Under a school law con- 
fessedly imperfect, the affairs have been so ad- 
ministered as to develop in the minds of com- 
mMiity a lasting confidence in the Union 
School system. We presime few men, in the 
difeharge of difficult duties, have made more 
friends and so few enemies. This has resulted 
from a firm, conscientiouB discharge of duty, 
without fear or favor. 

In his intercourse with teacheis, Mr. Kinney 
has been fortunate, securing their respect in all 
cases, and in most a warm regard. They will 
regrM the circnmstaiiees that required his re- 
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si^ation. Among them he will find his wann* 
est friends. \ 

We understand that duties towards the 
church of which he i«i pai^tor, as well as declin- 
ing health, have made it necessary for him to 
withdraw his official connection, though we 
trust not his interest, from the Public Schools. 

VISIT THE PARENTS. 



Teachers are not acquainted with the pa- 
rents of pupils, as a general thing, and thus 
labor often at great disadvantage. " When wo 
went boarding round," we became acquainted, 
and this was one of the redeeming features of 
the itinerating, lodging system* A teacher 
shonld visit the homes of his pupils. Few 
parents will fail to welcome the teacher of their 
children. If he be a true gentleman, he will 
alway be welcome. Without an acquaintance 
with the parents, we almost inevitably fail to 
secnre their co-operation, and we arc more 
liable to suffer from misrepresentation or mis 
take. • Pupils will be less ineliacd to respect 
those who are not well f poken of at home.- Be- 
sides we may by a little exertion make our in- 
fluence felt for good in promoting all the im- 
portant interests of community. By becoming 
Acquainted we become more influential in ad- 
vancing those educational objects that we may 
hare in view. 

The teacher can with propriety call upon the 
iparents of his pupils, and thus take the initia- 
tive in forming an acquaintance — and custom 
tniak«8 it his duty to do so — most of the diffi 
fculties of school may be prevented by a general 
.acqaaintance in the district. In ten years ex 
iperience we find no instance of serious dificulty 
•with a pupil, with whose parents we were ac- 
quainted. 



land, moving forward in the line of duty, j«8t« 
ly regarding the cause in which they aw wi- 
gaged as seeond to none in importance. Mere 
politioal triumphs are of little aocount, if pros- 
perity att«ndB our nation in the future as it has 
in the past, it will be as a result not of party 
success, but of education. As our limits ex- 
tend, as we develop our mateiial forces, we 
must develop our intellectual and moral also, 
or we perish. 



Uiv'QUALiriED TEACHERS. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Sinoe the publieation of our last number, 
Teachers' Institutes have been held in various 
parts of the State. We publish the proceed- 
ings so far as they have reached us. We will 
thank our friends to send us an account of all 
-educational gatherings. for publication. 

It is cheering to see the friends of education, 
amid the excitement that now surges over our 




I will tell you what I think of the capabili- 
ties of an ignorant or unqualified Teacher. 

At the other end of a long street in our 
town, there stands a respectable looking build- 
ing, as wide as long — and not very long either, 
over the door of which a white wooden sign 
tells you that within a grocery is kept by Mr. 
W. Brown. 

Now, Mr. W. Brown was bom in a county 
town, and bred a cooper ; 'a very excellent bar- 
rel, too, he coukl make. But it occurred to 
Mr. Brown, once of a day, that the coopering 
trade was a hard profession to follow, aird 
straightway he concluded to throw up the old 
business, and go into something at which he 
might more easily earn the bread for Mrs. 
Brown and little Katy, than at the old tune of 
rive and shave. 

The result of this proceeding was the grocery 
aforesaid. The usual varieties of the trade are 
to be found in Mr. Brown's establishment. The 
first impression that settles upon a customer on 
entering, is that of hot weather and codfish. — 
To be sure the season of the year calls for the 
weather, and Mr. Brown's codfishes have flound- 
ered themselves fnto a pile on the floor at the 
back end, between the molasses and lamp-oil. 
His cheese, the forlorn little piece left by the 
flies, has tented itself down on the counter in 
the shadow of a log-pen made of tobacco. — 
Several specimens of herring have quietly 
moored themselves on his shelves, to enjoy the 
mingled sweets of his raisins and his candy. A 
quantity of starch has hid itself in a box under 
the shelves, but is yet a prey to the rats and 
mice. Sugars — white, brown and black have 
hived themselves in barrels under a board, for 
better protection from a stack of bar soap which 
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BMBU intent on not ebbing the laws of gn- 
vitfttion. HU bnUer Km |»aoked itself away in 
a patent imijl, on the other eide, in company 
with some pumpkins and cabbages. Mrs. 0'- 
Beisooll couldn't sell her batter down town for 
the highest price, so *' to be sure she'd thrade 
it wid Misther Brown ; he's sieh a nice mand, 
and don't find fanlt" 

Tea, coffee and crackers, with the usual va- 
rieties of pepper, spice, salt and saleratus arc 
to be found in the soyoral departments of Mr. 
Brown's grocery. On the front window several 
ancient lemons lay basking in the sun, while 
just behind the door a pile of feeble looking 
onions and beets are dozing in the friendly 
shade of a potatoe baxrel ; a cow-bell daugles 
from a nail upon one side, the clQck ticks from 
its shelf on the other, and Mr. Brown's black 
uog, Growler, stalks up and down between, 
scenting the heels of his customers' boots. 

Now this is a genuine grocery. Mr. Brown 
is a well dressed man, and sells cheap. 

But would you send Fanny there to buy 
butter for her biscuit, or cheese for your tea- 
table. Would you put William there an ap- 
prentice to learn the Grocer's business ? Why 
npt? Oh! Mr, Brown's grocery is not neat 
and tidy, your stomach quakes at the thought 
of eatables coming from his place ; and he has 
neither system, energy or knowledge of busi- 
ness in him to impart to others. You want 
your boy to acquire correct business habits, 
and you will have him under the example of a 
correct and thorough business man. Precisely. 

But suppose Mr. Brown were keeping school 
in your neighborhood, wouldn't'you. send Fanny 
and William to him? Why! Couldn't he 
teach them reading, spelling and arithmetic; 
and train them into systematic modes of think- 
ing, neatness of person, gentleness of disposi- 
tion, quickness of action, and clearness of per- 
ception, any better than he could your son in 
the modes of packing away articles, marking 
the parcels, keeping the accounts, and selling 
the wares of a grocery ? He can't indeed. 

Mr. Brown's school will be just like Mr. 
Brown's grocery. You can tell it by a glance 
through the door. The very air will have a 
codfish taint. Everything ia slipshod. The 
discipline is slipshod, the recitations are slip- 

Ishod, the books and the studies of the school 
are rendered vastly more a disrelish to the 



beurti and the bnlne of thcehildi^ii thMMn. 
O'BrisooU's butter would be to their vtonnehf^ 
and their mannert 906 m unBeemly and as. im- 
oared for «§ those of the Grooer Brovn'a blaek 
dog Growler. Sach penons, when they go into 
the •chool-room, nndertafceto te«ch things they 
never knew themselvM, and to train precious 
little children in qualities of heart and soul 
which they never themselves praettoed or ap. 
predated. A slovenly^ incompetent teacher 
should not be allowed the charge of a school 
one day. He should be turned out to be a 
olerk, grocer, cooper, ditch digger, or to star- 
vation. Wayside. 



ITEMS. 

An EducaUonal Convention was called 
to meet at Mineral Point, on the 14th Inst — 
Our friends in that place are making eiforts to 
elevate the Public SchoolSi We visited them 
about a year ago, and wore fully persuaded 
that ** something ought to be 4one." During 
the past year much has been done to arouse 
public attention, and we hope soon to hear that 
Mineral Point is to realise the benefits that re- 
sult from a good system of Public Schools. — 
We can assure the people there, that^ as a pe- 
cuniary enterprise, twenty thousand dollars 
could be well invested, whUe the direct bene- 
fits in intellectuality and morality, w>uld be 
incalcylable. 



^^* We understand that the Teachers of 
Jcfl'erson county, at their late meeting at Wa- 
tertown, had a very pleasant and profitable 
session. We regret that we have not received 
the proceedings. It would add much to the 
inttv.-est of our Journal, if the Secretaries of 
the different County Associations, would send 
us a copy of the proceedings at as early a day 
as practicable. We cheerfully publish all that 
is sent of an Educational character. 



We notice that the people of Wausha- 
ra county are awake. An Educational Con- 
vention was called, to meet on the 3d inst.^ 
but wo have not received the proceedings yet. 
£n^ all parts of our State the Teachers are 
moving. The Northern part of the State 
is particularly active in holding Institutes, and 
in arousing public attention. 
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To THB Most Wo«nnr.— The Wealojan 
UniTonit j, at Middleton, Co&n., reoenUy oon- 
femd L. L. D. on Banid Chaee, who has 
taagbt a good school for a quarter of a centn- 
ly. Brown University, at the last Commence- 
ment, joonferred L. L. D..apon John Eingsbn- 
ijj of ProYidence, who has been a Teacher for 
thirty years. Such honors are a little too com- 
mon, but we are glad to see them bestowed up- 
on worthy men. 



Massachusetts Statb Reforic School 
FOR BoTg. — This School at present numbers 
570 boys, of whom 140 work on the farm, 120 
manufacture shoes, 116 sew and knit, 60 make 
'cane seats, while* the others are employed in 
the various departments of the Institution. — 
Mau€ichu»ett$ educate* all her children. 



State Reform School for Oirls, at Lan- 
caster, Mass. — The exercises connected with 
tUe opening of this Institution, took place on 
the 27th of August. It is designed for the 
reformation of girls between the ages of seven 
sad sixteen. 

^^ The New Hampshire Journal of Edu- 
cation will soon be published by the State As- 
sociation. Friends of Education in N. Hamp- 
shire are making great effort to advance the 
cause. 



The people of Monroe, Greene county, 
are making an effort to erect a School edifice, 
to cost about $10,000. Success to oU such un- 
dertakings. 



^^^^ Married, at Racine, on the 5th inst, 
Mr. 0. D. W. Robinson to Miss Elvira Searle, 
teacher in the Racine High School. 



JS^^ We regret to hear that Mr. Qeo. Mc- 
Whorter, Principal of 1st Ward School, Mil- 
waukee, was seriously injured a few days since, 
by a fall from on embankment where the street 
had been lately graded. We hope to bear of 
his speedy recovery. 



^^* Jah ES Cruikshank has been appoint- 
ed Resident Editor of the New York Teacher, 
in place of A. Wilder, who has become one of 
the Editors of the Journal of Edtitation and 
College Review, 



BOOK TABU. 

Corksll's Hiob School Oeo«bapbt. — 
This volume completes Cornell's series of Geo- 
graphies. The claims of this work to pnblie 
favor are 

1. Itisairaagod on a truly inductive sys- 
tem. 

2. Its arrangement is dear and practical. 

3. It is interesting. 

4. It avoids on the one hand multiplicity of 
facts, and on the other a meager outline of the 
subject. 

5. It embraces a system of Reviews. 

6. It embraces recent explorations and sta- 
tistics. 

It is creditable to the House that publishes 
it, and we think it will be found adapted to the 
wtints of our High Schools. The improve- 
ments made during the lost few years in text- 
books on Qeography have been great> and this 
series embraces a large shore of them. Puh- 
lithed hy J). AppletoH d: Co,, 346 and 348 
Broadway, Neva York, 

Tate's Philosophy. — This work by ProL 
Tate, of the Endler Training College, England, 
is admirably adapted to High Schools and 
Academies. It has passed the ordeal of criti- 
cism in England, and we feel no hesitation in 
commending it in the strongest terms. In ad- 
dition to the subjects embraced under the head 
of Natural Philosophy, there is a fine treatise 
on Experimental Chemistry and an exposition 
of those principles that relate to agriculture. — 
This we regard as a desirable feature. In 
many of our country schools neither time nor 
meant admit of special attention to agricultural 
Chemistry, but with this work a taste may be 
formed and such knowledge may be gained as 
will be of great value. The part on Astronomy 
and the use of Globes we regard as of a special 
interest to teachers. 

The whole work has bepn revised by C. S. 
Cartbi.*, Principal of Harvard School, Charles- 
to^wn, Mass., and is published by the enterpris- 
ing House of Hicklinff, Swan & Brown, Boston, 

Pelton's OnTLiNE Maps. — We wish to call 
attention to the advertisement of J. H. Rolfb, 
who offers great inducements to District Boards 
to purchase Pelton's Outline Maps. These 
maps are so well known and so generally 
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proved by teachflrs, that it is not necessary to 
speak particularly of their merits. Every 
school in tlie State should be furnished vith a 
set, and it will bo well for teachers to direct at- 
tention to them. These Maps aro not only 
useful in teaching Geography, but they are or- 
namental, adding much to the appearance of 
the school-room, when hung on the walls. We 
can assure our frionds that they will find Mr. 
Rolfc doing all he promises, in an honorable 
manner. , 

North Oarolika. — We have received the 
first number of the North Carolina School 
Journal, edited by Hon. C. 8. Wiley, Super- 
intendent of Schools. In 1840 with a popula- 
tion of 753,419 the attendance upon the schools 
was less than 20,000, while in 1856 with a 
population of less than 1,000,000, the attend- 
ance was about 140,000. That is what wo call 
progrcMs. Let the light shine. The surest 
guarantee we can have of the continuance of 
our national prosperity is the establishment of 
a system of Public Instruction in each State. 
This is what will " save the Union," and, let 
us add, we believe nothing eUe will, 

Davies' University Arithmetic. — Wo will 
only say in regard to this work, that after read- 
ing it with some attention, we concluded to put 
it to the only true test for a school book — that 
is, use in the school-room — which we have done 
with the most satisfactory result. In arrange- 
ment it is philosophical, in definitions clear 
and exact, in illustration admirable, and in the 
selection of questions all that a teacher can 
expect. 

We would call the special attention of teach- 
ers — those who want a book as an instrument^ 
with which to do good work — to this treati«e, 
the result of years of toil and experience, on 
the part of a good teacher. PuhlUhed hy A. 
8. Barnes i: Co., Nevo York, 

Sanders' High School Reader. — We ex- 
pected a first rate reader, when the announce- 
ment was made that a Iligh School Reader was 
in course of preparation by the Author of 
Sanders* Series, and we have not been disap- 
pointed. The reputation this series has acquir- 
ed, is a guarantee of its worth, and we think 
the last of the series will enhance that reputa- 
tion. Puhlithed by Ivi$on & Phinney, Netc 
York, 




Above we have a cut of a Globe manufiictnr- 
ed by Merriam, Moore A Co., Troy, New 
York, which for correctness, beauty of finish, 
mounting and durability, we have ne>ner seen 
surpasssd. These Globes are rapidly gaining 
their way to public favor — and we would di- 
rect particular attention to them. Few of our 
schools are supplied with this very necessary 
article, and yet nothing is more important.— 
The amount of useful instruction which may be 
given by aid of a Globe, and the variety of 
problems that may be solved with it, make it 
one of the first articles of apparatus that should 
be purchased. It seems a waste of money to 
employ teachers to make a vain effort to teach 
Geography without a Terrestrial Globe and a 
set of Outlin0>Map8. 
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From the College Review. 
READING AS AN ART. 

BY BEY. JOEL PABKER, D. J>., 

Pafltor of Fourth Ayenae Pre^hyteriAn Church, N. Y. 

I propose, in this paper, to treat of read- 
ing, not as a means of acquiring know- 
hlge from books, but simply as an art — 
as a means of conveying precomposed 
thoughts and sentiments to the minds of 
others, in the best manner, by appropri- 
ate vocal utterance. ^ 

The word elocution covers a general 
ground which embraces two things — 
ce iding and £p.eaking. Of these two arts, 
sc) nearly related, reading is the more 
diliculi One may speak with natural- 
no ^f;, «nd beauty, and force, and yet be 
U': I bio: to read, from a printed page or 
m muscript, only in a constrained, monot- 
oiious, and altogether artificial manner. 
Bnt he that can read well, since he is 
m ^ter of a good elocution, under the dis* 
sflv'antage of being obliged to call up the 
tb*>ught by following the lines with the 
ef.'\ can certainly speak better when ^ree 
fr<" a such embarrassment. Hence good 
re "ling secures good speaking, while the 
or> I verse is nofr true. One may speak 
w< :1 withot^t being able to read even re- 
S| ''ctably. 



It is obvious that reading, like singing, 
may be performed in an attrJictive man- 
ner without study. This can be done, 
however, only by persons of extraordi- 
nary gifts. It is equally clear that the 
rules of art, and long and assiduous prac- 
tice, and careful study, are indispensable 
to any one's reading with a cultivated and 
natural utterance. 

A distinction may be properly' taken 
here, between giving the highest example 
of good reading, and setting foHh the 
principles and processes by which the 
art is to be acquired. Of the former I 
dare not pretend to be capable, while I 
hope I maybe able to offer suggestions 
of great consequence to those who have 
not enjoyed the opportunity of long and 
careful training under a competent teach' 
er. If Pythagoras was too modest to de- 
nominate himself wise, and would only 
assume the name of a lover of wisdom, 
it may become me in this connection to 
say that I do not profess to be a good 
reader, but only a lover of good reading. 

It is singular that good reading should 
be 30 extensively regarded as an attrac- 
tive accomplishment, and yet, that so few 
persons should devote to the art any con- 
siderable degree of study. Mrs. Eemble 
drew crowds by her cultivated reading, 
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when she was obliged— if she would 
please the public in the themes chosen — 
to descend to a great deal that was mere 
mimicry; while men, delivering their 
own sentiments in precomposed words, 
read in so unskillful and unnatural a man^ 
ner, that their auditors grow drowsy un- 
der the soporific influence, or become ut- 
terly disgusted with their mouthing and 
their bad emphasis. 

Why is it that so few persons pay any 
considerable attention to reading as an 
art ? Those who possess abundant means 
for the education of their children, expend 
large sums and devote a great length of 
time to accomplishments of less value. — 
A gentleman cheerfully lavishes from 
five hundred to a thousand dollars on the 
education of his daughter in music alone, 
and causes her to devote two or three les- 
sons a week, under the best masters, for 
from three to seven years, that she may 
acquire an elegant accomplishment, and 
that, too, when it will not advance her 
very much in any useful employment; 
while the same man will not expend 
three hundred dollars, with three years' 
study of two lessons a week, for accom- 
plishing his son in the art of reading, al- 
though every one knows that a cultivated 
utterance will go farther to advance him 
in his profession at the bar or in the 
pulpit, than anything else, save a good 
character and a respectable amount of 
professional and general knowledge. The 
reason is obvious. There is a want of 
&ith in the good influence of cultivation, 
as applied to the art 6f reading. It is 
natural that these impressions should ex 
ist As a general thing, those who have 
studied reading are worse than others. — 
They are more likely to exhibit an af- 
fected precision, a measured and inflated 
style, and an intolerable mouthing. It is 
unquestionably, a general fact that chil- 
dren, after they have once acquired an 



ability to read with a &ir degree of flu- 
ency, read better between the ages of 
nine and eleven than after their education 
Is completed. In early childhood th^ 
are simple, and, if they comprehend 
what they are reading, they are apt to utter 
the words and sentences in a natural and 
agreeable manner. Further instruction, 
in such quality and quantity as they com- 
monly obtain at the schools, serves only 
to render them artificial — mere imitators 
of bad models. 

This representation will not be regar- 
ded as unkind toward teachers, when it 
is considered that the greater proportion 
of them do not profess to have studied 
reading as an art If any one should at- 
tempt to teach singing, drawing, or dan- 
cing with such slender preparations for 
their profession, not the least degree of 
success would be expected. 

Before attempting to present the prin- 
ciples of the art, and the processes of 
successful culture, we must determine 
what it is that constitutes good reading. 

If reading be compared with singing, 
which is more like a sister art than any 
other, a characteristic difference may be 
marked. Singing may delight an audi- 
ence when it is not made the vehicle of 
any distinct thoughts. While it f?kiy 
send forth winged words with great ex- 
ecutive force, the music abne can acbjieve 
a large share of the proper end of such a 
performance, without a single accent of 
vocal utterance. Reading, on the con- 
trary, achieves nothing, except as it cw* 
ries thoughts into the mind of the hear- 
er, and impresses corresponding senti- 
ments on the heart 

That reading, ther^ore^ is the Ifest 
which attracts least attention to itself, 
and most to the ideas and sentiments 
which it is intended to convey to the 
hearer. 
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Thia yiew umj be elucidated and im 
pressed by a comparison of reading as a 
medium of communicating mental phe- 
nomena, with glass as a medium of pre- 
sentmg visible objects. Before you is a 
wumow-pane. You are asked to look 
through it at yonder building. Your 
judgment is solicited in respect to the 
quality of the glass. If you tell me that 
you think it beautiful, and speak admir- 
ingly of the wavy ridges upon its surface, 
and the varied tints that adorn it, I shall 
immediately inform you that you have 
not comprehended the true purport of my 
inquiry. ^ I wish to know your judgment 
of the value of a glass, in respect to the 
end for which it is employed as a medium 
of vision applied to the house in ques- 
tion. As soon as the matter is thus sta- 
ted, you give a different answer. You 
say that it is a worthless pane of glass, 
and ought to be exchanged for another 
aft near to perfect plainness and transpar 
ency as possible. The unevenness diS' 
torts the objects upon your gaze, and the 
tints invest them with an unreal coloring. 
You like better the adjacent pane in the 
same window. That is beautiful, you 
say. It presents objects in the perfec- 
tion of nature. I ask you to place your 
hand upon it You attempt it Your 
hand passes through I There is no glass 
there I I ask you. Is it better than the 
other ? You reply, Yes. The most per- 
fect medium of vision is that which at- 
tracts no attention, but leaves the mind 
to rest on the object Just so, that read- 
ing is the best which presents thought 
without diverting any part of the mind's 
attention to the elocution through which 
it is communicated. It follows from this 
exposition of the nature of the art, that 
a certain style of reading may elicit 
great admiration, and, at the same time, 
be very artificial, and quite unadapted to 
the endsof a just and true elocution. 




Another kind may be commonly re- 
garded as quite defective, because the art 
is carried to such a pitch as to leave the 
hearer meditating only on the matter 
presented, or if turned from it to the man- 
ner of the reading, nothing else can be 
observed except some natural defect 
which had not been entirely overcome- 
To illustrate this point I will briefly de- 
scribe the reading of two distinguished liv- 
ing speakers who exemplify these two 
stylesj>f elocution respectively. 

They read the following passage from 
Pope : 

A ?®^®« *^^ ■^*™® ^'*»™ ^^ condition rise. 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
Jortnne, m men, hM some small difference made. 
One flaunts in rags-one flutters in brocade; 
The oobler aproned, and the parson gowned 
iru r'i^^^'^®^' *°^ *^« monarch crowned. 
What differ more, you cry, than crown and 
cowl? 

5^ m"i»^5^' friend— a wise man and a fool, 
xoull find, if once the monardi acts the monk. 
Or cobler, like the parson, wiU be drunk j 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fel- 

low. 
The rest is all but leather or prunella" 

The first reads with a full sonorous ut- 
terance, throughout His tones are sweet 
and rich. Every syllable falls upon the 
ear with a distinctness that makes the I 
whole passage appear as it would appear 
to the eye if it were printed in a golden 
type, and in large, distinct letters. The 
countenances of the whole audience are 
lit up with a glow of admiration, and 
men retire speaking of the splendid reci- 
tation. They have forgotten Pope^ in 
their admiration of a beautiful and com- 
manding voice. The other reader pos- 
sesses a harsh voice, and a disagreeable 
drawl in his utterance. As he proceeds, 
his emphasis teaches you that " condi- 
tion " is not the source of " Honor and 
shame;" that you must act "«?e«"— 
that, that makes the ^^ differmeey^' and 
the whole is so managed that the passion 
and force of the speaker are held in re 
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. serve for that one word " wobtb," upon 
j which the ppwer of the passage depends. 
Before reaching this key-word jou per- 
ceive a self-restraint, and an appearance 
of increasing earnestness and deliherate- 
ness, a something hke spurring and rein- 
ing in a passion at the same moment, till 
the crimson mounts to the face from the 
action of an irrepressible emotion when 
the word " WORTH " is uttered with 
such a volume and percussive force of 
voice as cause the sentiment of the entire 
paragraph to take full possession of the 
minds of the hearers. Men retire talking 
of that fine passage of Pope, and of the 
merits of that great poet If they speak 
of the reader, it is to mark a defect; to 
say what a pity that he has such a dis- 
agreeable drawl. Yet, in spite of that de- 
fect, his reading has accomplished the 
only end that is worthy to be sought by 
the art. One has exhibited himself— the 
other has electrified his audience with the 
thought It is easy to perceive which is 
the true artist 

There are two qualities which every 
good reader must acquire, and yet they 
are very likely to be regarded as of more 
consequence than they really possess — I 
mean a distinct utterance and a correct 
pronunciation. Reading certainly can not 
be impressive without a general precision 
and distinctness of enunciation. It has 
been justly said that the reader's words 
should " fall fi-om his lips like new coin 
from the mint — each one being of due 
weight and possessing a sharp image and 
resplendent surface." Yet precision may 
be carried to an extreme, or may be em- 
ployed in just measure even, without se- 
curing a good elocution. The same gen- 
eral remark may be made in respect to 
pronunciation. But, as a correct orthoepy 
and precision of utterance are both easily 
attained, it is a shame for any scholar to 




lail greaily in theaa respects. Precision 
may be acquired by a little careful vocal 
training. The habit of a correct pronun- 
ciation may be secured by observing the 
usage of the best speak^s, and by set- 
tling doubtful questions on the authority 
of those orthoopists who are acknowl- 
edged judges, a9 having thoroughly inves- 
tigated the pro&unciation of every word, 
both from general use, and the analogies 
and laws of the language. 

It may be observed, in passing, that a 
correct pronunciation is of chief conse- 
quence in those words that are of nsost 
frequent recurrence. For instance, if you 
should commit errors in pronouncing 
foreign names or very unusual words, it 
would be justly regarded as pardonable, 
but if you were to mispronounce words 
in the verb to be and in constantly recur- 
ring, particles— if you should say ben for 
been (bin), air for are (ar), agane for 
again (agen), against, with ai long, as in 
pain, instead of agenst, dooz for does 
(duz), it would be unpardonable. There 
is also a considerable class of words liable 
to be mispronounced by giving them in 
reading a precision such as is allowable 
only when they are emphatic The pos- 
sessive pronouns your and my are exam- 
plei^ In conversation we say. Give me 
your (yr) hand; I put on my overcoat and 
went out In reading, even where no 
emphasis demands it, it is common to ut- 
ter these words with such a fullness as— - 
You (yew) give me your (ewer) hand in 
good faith ; I put on my overcoat and 
went out Yet, your, when not emphatic, 
ought to be pronounced as (jer) in the 
word lawyer. 

An opposite fault in pronouncing oc- 
curs in large classes of words, in which 
some of the primary elements of the sounds 
are changed in their quality when they 
ought to be only diminished in force. — 
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Thvis in president^ resident^ axtd eminent, 
the French sound of thet ought to be re- 
tained, as also the short sound of the 
e in the termination ent The word 
president must be so pronounced that 
it shall not appear as an affected preci 
sion, as if it were prez-eedent, jet the el- 
ementary sounds must not be so changed 
that, in the case of strong emphasis, it 
would become pres-ud-unt An elegant 
pronunciation is worthy of attention be- 
cause it adds something to the excellency 
of good reading. And yet precision of 
utterance and a correct pronunciation are 
but as " the tithing of mint, anise, and 
cumin." The weightier matters are the 
intonations, varied perpetually in quality 
and force, presenting thoughts in their 
just light and shade to the ear, as paint- 
ing presents to the eye the objects of 
vision. 

These intonations are mainly exhibited 
in empJuuis, its opposite, and the adap- 
tations of sounds to sense. Inflections 
may be omitted, because one can scarcely 
fail in them if a proper habit be once se- 
cured in the three particulars just men- 
^tioned. 

The subject of emphasis is one of pri- 
mary importance, and is of the more con- 
sequence in this discussion, bediuse inad- 
equately treated in the books. I must 
speak of the nature of emphasis, or the 
manner of making it, of its place and its 
proportions. 

Emphasis consists in every thing be- 
longing to utterance by which a reader 
or weaker draws especial attention to a 
word or phrase. It involves six partic- 
ulars. The first is that istress of voice on 
iho accented syllable of a word which is 
aidrnmonly' d^bmlnated emphasis. If 
you say, ** Honor and shame from no 
eoiidition rise," a degree of emphinsis is 
imparted to the word condition, by a 




particular stress on the second syllable, 
thus, con-(2t-tion. If you will increase 
the emphasis with ease to yourself, a sec- 
ond natural device for securing the ob- 
ject is a clear and full precision in the 
utterance of the whole word, thus, "Hon- 
or and shame from no condition rise," 
pronouncing the entire word with great 
precision. Do you mean to say he is a 
scoundrel? Yes, I do. I mean to say 
he is a eon-sum-mate scoundrel. Here 
a slow, distinct utterance of all the 
syllables greatly increases the empha- 
sis. Kean has been criticised as guilty of 
a great affectation in exhibiting the dou- 
bling of the m in the word summer in 
this passage : " Now is the winter of 
our discontent made glorious sum-mer by 
this son of York." But, it was no affec- 
tation unless, iqdeed, the emphasis may 
have been stronger than the sense required. 
In uttering the whole of an emphatic 
word with a marked precision, the voice 
does for the ear what the compositor does 
for the eye, when he prints the entire 
word in ci^pital letters. Precision, then, 
is as clearly a part of etnphasis — a means 
of drawing attention to the word — as is 
siaress on the accented syllable. 

A third element in emphasis is a pause 
before the emphatic word. To take the 
sentence just now recited, you will ob- 
serve the emphasis may be augmented by 
a pause before the word summer. Let 
this pause be represented to the eye by a 
vacant space before the word. " Now is 
the winter of our— discontent made glo- 
rious — summer by this son of York." — 
The pause before the emphatic word is 
not unlike that gathering and adjusting 
of the muscles which a ^kn displays 
when he is about to deal a vigorous stroke, 
or to make a powerful leap. Nor is ft 
less manifest that a pause after the em- > 
phatic word adds a fourth element to the 
emphasis. You may observe it in the 
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same passage — "Now is the winter of 
our discontent made glorious—^ sum- 
mer —by this son of York." A fifth 
means of augmenting emphasis is by 
changing the manner instantly and to- 
tally after the emphatic word. This con- 
sists in falling at once, and, as it were, 
perpendicular into a colloquial style of ut- 
terance. Refer again to tlie same passage, 
and observe the change after the word 
summer. " Made gloriousr-summer — 
by this son of York." One thing more is 
often employed with great advantage, as 
a sixth device for strengthening an em- 
phasis ; I mean a circumflex on the em- 
phatic word. The circumflex is justly 
considered a great blemish when too 
freely used in reading. It is that which, 
when it prevails, constitutes a disagree- 
able drawl. Yet, in its place, it is an el- 
ement of power. Take an example of it 
on the word"wwrtf," in the passage fron 
Pope: 

'< Honor and shame from no condition rise. 
Act well your part, there all the h<Nior lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difference 

made ; 
One flaunts in rags — one flatters in brocade; 
The cobler aproned and the parson gowned, 
The friar hooded and monarch crowned. 
What differ — more — ^youcry, than crown and 

cowl? 
Ill tell you, friend — a wise man and a fool.'' 

I have thus shown that emphasis con- 
sists in the six following things : stress 
on the accented syllable; precision in 
enunciating the whole word ; a pause be- 
fore the emphatic word ; a pause after it; 
a sudden and total change of manner af- 
ter the emphatic word, and a circum- 
flex. 

These various modes of creating and 
strengthening emphasis give to the rea- 
der the advantage of securing, when he 
chooses, a powerful emphasis with little 
physical labor, and also enable him to 
employ stress of voice on one word in a 
sentence, while an almost equal emphasis 
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is given to another word, in the same 
sentence, in a quiet and easy manner.— 
Thus if you take the first couplet of 
Streets' poem of "The Grey Forest Ea- 
gle,'* you have at least four emphatic 
words. 

''With «torm-daring .pinion and •wn-gaiing 

eye, 
The gray forest Eagle reigns King of the sky." 

The words ztorm and 9fwn, are in a small 
degree emphatic, and the emphasis may 
be marked by a slight stress of voice, and 
a pause follows each, while the word tOr 
gle and Icing demand more prominence. 
The word eagle must receive considera- 
ble emphasis, as being the only object of 
interest presented tp the sentence, and as 
brought forward for the first time. But 
the word king suggests still greater maj- 
esty and consequence. The emphasis on 
eagle may, therefore, be made by a cir- 
cumflex and slightly increased force of 
utterance, reserving for the word king, 
which is of greater moment, that broad, 
deep, percussive force which gives the 
greatest effect, and which, on that account, 
ought to be used sparingly. 

''With 9torm daring pinion and •un.gaxing 

eye, 
The grey forest Eaglb reigns KING of the 

sky." 

Thus it may be seen that the various 
methods by which emphasis is created, 
give the cultivated reader power to dis- 
tribute the emphasis with eiise to himself 
and to employ such varieties as are nat- 
ural, and agreeable to the hearers. 

The finding of the emphasis is confess- 
edly one of the most difficult things in 
the art of reading. This difficulty may 
be diminished somewhat by specifying 
a few entire classes of words that are al- 
ways emphatic, except where the empha- 
sis has been just before employed, and 
where it is consequently implied, and 
not to be repeated. 
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Adyerbs of negation are always em- 
phatic. They are employed to deny 
what were else asserted in the sentence. 
The very design of emphasis is to bring 
out the sense, and the sen^e of the sen- 
tence denying anything hangs upon the 
negative particle. There maybe another 
emphatic word in the sentence, but there 
is so much the greater necessity that the 
negative should be also emphasized, lest 
the hearer should understand you as af- 
firming what you intend to deny. But 
if you take a succession of negative propo- 
sitions, after one emphasis on the negative 
particle, it may be diminished in the next, 
and then be thoroughly kept down to the 
end of the series. Thus, if you take the 
five negative commandments in the second 
table of the Decalogue, you will perceive 
that the emphasis passes entirely away 
80 soon as it comes to be understood, 
from the similarity of the successive sen- 
tences, that it belongs to them. Thus 
we read— "Thou shalt not kill." We 
then make it less — " Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery." "We then dismiss the em- 
]|}iasis through the entire series ; as it is 
a rule never to employ emphasis where 
it is not necessary to a full development 
of the sense upon the ear. The first not 
is uttered with adistinct force. The next 
one with less. After that, every not 
pronounced in the lightest manner, as if 
it were written n't, without any vowel 
sound, and every not as if it were n*r, 
without a vowel — thus: 

"Thou shalt NOT kill." 

" Thou shalt not commit adultery. " 

"Thou shalt n't steal" 

" Thou dialt n't bear false witness a- 
gainst thy neighbor. " 

" Thou shalt n't covet thy neighbor's 
house, thou shalt n't covet thy neighbor's 
wife, n'r his maid servant, n'r his ox, n'r 
his ass,i)'r onj^thing that is thy neigh- 
A bor's." 

W 



For similar reasbns, n&o&r and ^^ and 
always follow the same law; they are al- 
ways employed to give emphasis to the as- 
sertion with which they are connected. 
For the same reason, negative particles in 
composition are always emphatic. Thus 
un is Tieter i^nemphatic. I am not, indeed, 
t^TUkware of the fact that many good rea- 
ders say unblemished, inexcusable, and 
unlovely, without any^stress on the parti- 
cle un ; but the clearness and force with 
which ideas are brought to tho mind 
through the ear are quite manifest when 
a small degree of emphasis is put upon 
such particles ; and when the words with 
which they are joined become strongly 
emphatic in conversation, the law becomes 
quite perceptible. Thus a man speaking 
in tones of severe censure, says his con- 
duct is totally mexcusable, and that it 
was most i^nwise for himself. 

To diminish still further the difficulty 
of finding the emphasis, two sources of 
mistake may be specified in this respect. 

In the first place, the love of euphony 
often draws the attention of the reader a- 
way from the proper place of the empha- 
sis. If one has the least degree of music 
in his soul, he will feel inclined to bring 
out his brilliant tones on brilliant words, 
and to avoid the expending of his powers 
of decoration on ill-sounding expressions. 

Take, for instance, the particle tut^ 
which, as implying an opposite meaning 
of great force, often demands a strong em- 
phasis. It can not be strongly empha- 
sized without seeming inelegant — - 
Yet the homely force with which it is of- 
ten uttered in conversation, ought to ap- 
pear in a passage like the following: " I 
am the leoAt of the apostles, and not meet 
to be called an apostle, because I perse- 
cuted the church of God. But, by the 
grace of God, I am what I am." There 
is another word in this same passage, 
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where the love of euphony will draw a- 
side almost every reader from the true 
emphasis. It is commonly placed on 
God. It is read, **I persecuted the 
church of ^o J." Yet it is not the church 
of God, in opposition to the church of 
some other heing. Chureh is the em- 
phatic word. If the phrase "of God" 
were left out, the sense would be com- 
plete. Besides this, it is difficult to our 
organs to spend their force on the word 
church, when it is thus connected. If 
church had been the last word in the sen- 
tence, it would havo been easy to say, "I 
persecuted God's church^' It is difficult 
to say, "I persecuted thecAwrtfftof God," 
emphasizing the word church, and keep- 
ing down the word God. In the gospel 
according to Luke, in speaking of the ap • 
pearance of the angels, the writer says, 
" And it came to pass as they were mu<± 
'perplexed thereabout, behold, two men 
stood by them, in fining gannents." — 
The rhythm of the sentence would seem 
to demand that the emphasis should be 
placed upon the words men and garments, 
and nine out of ten would read it: "Be- 
hold, two m>en stood by them in shining 
garments:' And yet the fact that two 
men were there in opposition to women, 
or children, or angels, is not the idea of 
the writer. He draws attention to the 
idea, that where they expected to see no- 
body—nothing but a silent tomb,on which 
the gentle mists of the morning were 
descending—they saw living personages, 
two of them. That they were invested 
with garments was not remarkable, but 
their clothing was Iright If the sen- 
tence were so constructed by the colloca- 
tion of the words and phrases of which 
it is conjposed, as to make it easy for the 
organs of utterance to put the emphasis 
on the right words, no one would be like- 
ly to have misplaced ' it Suppose, then, 
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the thought had been thus expressed; 
"Behold, there were persons that appear* 
ed to them, two in number, and the gar- 
ments which they had on were shining:^ 
Then no one would have misplaced the 
emphasis. 

Another instance may be cited from the 
same chapter. Let it be read first, as 
nearly as possible, <;orrectly, in every 
other respect, except with the omission of 
the most impoi tant emphasis in the whole 
paragraph — "And the one of them, whose 
name was Cleopas, answering, said unto 
him, Art thou only a stranger in Jerusa- 
lem, and hast not known the things which 
have come to pass there in these days ? 
And he said unto them. What things? 
and they said unto him, Concerning Je- 
sus of Nazareth, which was a pro2>hety 
mighty in deed and word before God, and 
all the people." The principal emphatic 
word is things. If enentn had been em- 
ployed instead of things, no one would 
have thought of placing the emphasis 
elsewhere. Let it be so read, and then 
again, let it .be read with the word things 
in its place, and yovL shall see that there is 
something in the word thingsyrhicYi leads 
us to avoid making it prominent The 
sense alone, and not euphony, must deter- 
mine where the emphasis shall be placed. 

The second source of illusion is found 
in a disposition to give prominence to ev- 
ery word which is in itself striking, or 
which is of great intrinsic consequence. 
Hence it is that the word God, in the 
phrase, "I persecuted the church of Ood,''' 
stgems to demand an emphasis, «iid hence, 
also, a great part of cultivated speakers, 
in the pulpit, always pronounce the name 
of the Divine Being with a power of voice 
which corresponds in some degree with 
their sense of his awful majesty and 
ness. And hence, too, the boys at 
school, especially those that can declaim 
better than others, endeavor to imitate 
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thcwe majestio sounds that roll along the 
heavens, when they come to the word 
thunder. It is obvious enough in such 
cases, that their admiration for that so- 
norous and expressive word leads them 
into what might be denominated, in the 
language of the boys, " a thundering 
mistake." 

We are now prepared to appreciate a 
rule for determining the place of the 
principal eiiiphasfs in a sentence. 

That itord clainis the place of highest 
emphasis tohieh can not he taken away 
without destroying the sense. 

Hence, no word that can be omitted 
without greatly injuring the sense, has 
any claim to emphasis. Apply these 
rules to those passages before cited. ** I 
persecuted the church." If "of God" 
be omitted, the sense is not impaired. 1\ 
you leave out church, and say, I persecu- 
ted God, that is not the sense of the 
writer. If you omit shining^ and say 
two men in garments, the true idea is lost. 
If you utter tiie word shining, though 
the omisuon of garments renders the 
sentence grammatically incomplete, the 
sense xemains. 

In distributing the emphasis, it is to be 
observed that there is always one word 
of principal emphasis, and all others are 
to be kept down, in comparison with it 
Thus, in the couplet from Street, '"storm" 
and "«W7i" are nearly equal; "eagle" 
demands more force, and the word "king" 
crowns the sentence by a superior em- 
phasis. 

In the paragraph cited from Pope, the 
emphasis must be all varied to suit the 
comparative importance of the thought 
expressed by each. But all are held in a 
sort of abeyance to one word — "wdn^A" 
— the word upon which the force of the 
whole paragraph turns. See the passage 
on page 196. . 
The great difficulty to be overcome, in 




respect to tne proper employment of em* 
phasis, is found in the tendency to em« 
phasize too many words. This leads us 
to consider another quality belonging to 
good reading; I mean the opposite of 
emphasis. This is the most difficult 6f 
all acquisitions relating to a good elocu- 
tion. If you take the first and second 
verses of the fifteenth chapter of St 
Paurs first letter to the Corinthians, and 
attempt to keep in proper colloquial tones 
the unemphatic parts, you will find it a 
task of sufficient difficulty. "Moreover^ 
brethren, I declare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which also 
ye have received and wherein ye stand.— J- 
By which also ye are saved if ye keep in 
memory what I preached unto you, unless 
ye have believed in vain." The first 
word that is worthy of the least empha- 
sis is gospel. For this word the reader 
ought to reserve himself. All that goes 
before it must be kept in the most collo- 
quial possible undertone. The next em^^ 
phatic word is "' received;" "which I 
have preached unto you and which ako 
ye have" — is all so well understood as to 
demand nothing above the plainest mon- 
otone. "Stand" is the next emphatic 
word. "Saved" requires more empha- 
sis, and the whole Sentence falls ofi* in a 
lighter stress upon " vain." 

Kow it is not difficult to perceive that 
the emphatic words are "gospel," "re- 
ceived," "stand," and "vain," with a 
slight stress upon the word " memory." 
But to keep the other parts of the sen- 
tence down by such a low pitch and qual- 
ity of tone as shall show them to be com- 
paratively unimportant, this is the mos^ 
difficult work of all that belongs tp read* 
ing as an art 

No other work demands so imperative- 
ly the assistance of the living teacher.-^ 
Yet, it is clearly enough seen in nature, 
if you watch for it in conversation. 
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It is probable that more than four-fifths 
of aU our utterances would be heard with 
difficulty, in conversation, if it were not 
for the infiuenoe of emphatic words. Col- 
loquial discourse runs along as if over un- 
dulating ground. Emphasis is a torch- 
light breaking suddenly out on each high 
place, and throwing illumination upon the 
lower march of comparatively unimpor- 
tant narrative and connective words and 
phrases. 

Nor are these subdued portions unim- 
portant to emphasis. Emphasis is that 
which distinguishes some words as more 
important than the rest of the discourse, 
But the effect is produced, not so much 
by a contrast of the emphatic word with 
the rest of the discourse as a whole, as 
by the contrast between the emphatic 
word and immediately adjacent members 
of the sentence before and after it The 
mass of common readers, of the better 
class, travel as if upon a high level, for 
emphasis, erecting hillocks of various 
sizes upon the plain. A natural reader 
undulates in his discourse, now going be- 
low the level, and now rising above it — 
Hence two equally emphatic words that 
follow each other in the most proper and 
effective utterance, are not to be measured 
by their elevation above the plane of the 
horizon, but by the height of their sum- 
mits above the bottom of the trough be- 
tween the waves. These low and creep- 
ing motions are to the emphatic bound of 
the voice, what the quiet and strength- 
gathering movements of the lion are to 
his exulting leap when he seizes upon his 
prey. True, there is plenty of room for 
affectation here, and many a tyro has 
torn a passion to tatters in a ridiculous 
aim after effect Naturalness comes from 
that sensibility which causes the senti- 
ments and passions to rise and fall under 
a just perception of the ideas to be com- 
municated. 
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But these sensibilities are as suseepti- 
ble to culture as any other faculty of our 
nature. 

What has been said of keeping down 
unimportant words and members of sen- 
tences, has an applicatioi;i to paragraphs 
and to an entire discourse, as well. 

The most splendid paragraph in a dis- 
course has in it an emphatic point that 
stands out and glitters like a diamond in 
its golden settings. That sentence can 
not be presented in its relative import- 
ance by mere force and enei^y and pas- 
sion, as indicated in a particular sort of 
utterance. It depends greatly upon what 
goes before — upon a quiet and seemly 
preparation for a natural and forcible out- 
gush of voice and feeling. So there is a 
paragraph, or at least a small portion of 
a discourse, that rises like a Mount Blanc 
among the Alps, and the whole discourse 
ought to be so managed by the voice as 
to collect its mightiest energies to give 
effect to such a passage. A skillful wri- 
ter places such paragraphs in his perora- 
tion, so that a growing warmth from the 
progress of the subject may prepare the 
feelings and the organs of utterance for 
their utmost, just at the time when the 
point is reached that demands it 

A skillful reader, then, will not use his 
powers to their utmost in the first part of 
his effort He will expose his sensibili- 
ties to be acted upon by such a quiet in- 
fluence, at the first, as to leave room for 
rising to the very end. His nature will 
be held in such a reserve, that its action 
shall be as the oak that feels the wind.— 
Its leaves first rustle in the soft breath of 
the zephyr, its twigs then bend and whip 
the foliage in the breeze, then its boughs 
toss their giant arms about in the galeL 
and finally the whole tr^e sways back and 
forth, almost sweeping the ground under 
the influence of the storm-wind. 
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When reading is considered in the light 
in which it is now regarded as the utter- 
ance of a whole discourse, it is a matter 
of great consequence to learn to finish a 
point, and to drop the tone when the 
thought is dropped. An artificial reader 
perceives that an effect has heen produc- 
ed by rising in force and emphasis till the 
point has been made. He naturally 
wishes to continue this effect, and so con- 
tinues the quality of utterance that indi- 
cates the passion just expressed. It is a 
great art to throw* off a passion when it is 
done with and begin anew. 

It is from neglecting a due attention to 
this point that almost all good readers are 
addicted to mouthing. A young speak- 
er admires oratory. He listens to the 
captiyating eloquence of an orator like 
Patrick Henry, or Dr. John M. Mason, or 
Henry Clay. He is entranced by one of 
their impassioned paragraphs. He thinks 
he will imitate them. He will apply it to 
his whole discourse. This is mouthing. 
If he will read naturally and well, he 
must forego this vain ambition to exhibit 
himself, and only cultivate his sensibili- 
ties and powers of utterance, and break 
forth in strains of passion only where 
passion compels him to do so. When 
that passion has expressed itself, he must 
throw it off; he must begin again. 

There is one more quality essential to 
good reading — ^the adaptation of sound to 
sense. No one can fail to observe that 
there is a large class of words in which 
the sound is naturally associated with the 
ideas intended to be conveyed. Such are 
the words crash, rattle, slip, smooth, 
rough, etc. 

Now it will be found on careful inspec- 
tion, that a far larger share of words pos- 
sess these adaptations than is commonly 
supposed. If any man wishes to study 
reading as an art, let him compare the 
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tones which the common people associ- 
ate' with individual words, and he Will 
find that almost every word has its ap- 
propriate tone. The boy that speaks to 
his playmates of his kite as away, away 
in the distance, will give a tone to the 
word atoay'thtLi belongs to the idea con- 
veyed by it There is a tone character- 
izing numbers when spoken of as large — 

" Passing rich with FOR>ty pounds a year." 
a sum that seemed large to the poor 
peasantry. " He was seen of above five 
hundred brethren at once." 

Such words as "bright^ and glitter^ and 
shine, admit of a tone of an analogous 
quality^— a tone that can not be described 
indeed. Like the metallic lustre of a 
butterfly's wing, you can perceive it 
when presented, but it vanishes as that 
insect-brightness does under the touch of 
criticism. It is not necessary, to be sure, 
for the learner to talk always loud when 
he speaks of thunder, nor in a whisper 
when he speaks of noiseless dew-falls. — 
But observation and culture will lead to 
constant and valuable attainment in this 
respect It is said of Dr. John M. Ma- 
son that when reading the passage " If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall remove mountains," there was 
something in his t3nes that made a grain 
of mustard seed seem exceedingly small, 
and the mountain very lai'ge ; and when 
he compared Napoleon to "a Bengal tiger 
crashing in his jaws the bones of na- 
tions," such was the painting employed 
in the adaptations of sound to sense, that 
the auditors seemed to see a monster, 
and to hear the crackling of bones. 

In conclusion, we can only say, that 
the great desideratum, in respect to read- 
ing, is that it should be installed in its 
proper place among the most attractive 
and useful arts. At present it is really 
no part of education. Boys are taught 
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I to fMiss fluently dong in tho utterance of 
I Bnglish sentences. They declaim a few 
times in college. A few instances of 
fiike emphasis are corrected. They are 
taught how to modulate the voice in ask- 
ing a question. Some have had possibly 
what would amount to the training of a 
professor in a drill of ton separate hours 
in H course of four years' study. If young 
misses are sent to a ddncing-school to ac- 
quite a trifling and comparatively useless, 
if not dangerous accomplishment, they 
must go two or three quarters, perhaps as 
many years, that they may move graceful- 
ly and smile bewitchingly from behind a 
fan. If music is to be learned, three, 
four, or five years under masters, at an 
expense of one or two thousand dollars, 
is nothing. Drawing and painting are 
prosecuted for years under accomplished 
masters. Yet the men that are to grace 
the bar, the senate chamber, and the pul- 
pit do not have one quarter's teaching 
under a professor who has mastered his 
art The teachers are not taught. Where 
is the teacher in our schools that has 
spent ten, five, three years, or even one, 
in preparing himself for teaching reading? 
A man that should offer to teach a singing 
school in a country parish with such slen- 
der preparation, could cherish no hope ol 
finding employment. He that shall in- 
troduce reform into our schools, or estab- 
lish a professorship where public men 
may acquire the qualifications of a natu- 
ral, graceful, effective elocution, will ren- 
der a great service to his generation. 

: tt 

Justice. — An early and deep rooted 
sense of justice, strict Justice, is tho prop- 
er Soil wherein to nourish every moral 
virtue; and there it should be the con- 
stant care of parents, assiduously to in- 
stil its importance into the tender minds 
of their children. The feelings of benev- 
olence will never be uniform nor exten- 
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sive in their operations, unless they arej 
supported by a strong sense of justice. — ' 
The most scrupulous integrity, liberality, 
fair dealing, and honor, consistent with 
doing unto others on all occasions, as they 
would be done unto, ought to be early , 
and forcibly inculcated, by example as \ 
well as precept So &r from indulging a 
smile at any instance of selfish dexterity, 
they should see that we view it with dis- 
approbation. 



IS IT GOME? 

• 

ThefoHowing is the poem that attract- 
ed the attention of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and induced him to make a pre- 
sent of £100 to the authoress. Miss Frak- 
CES Brown. 

Is it come ? they said, on the banks of the Nile, 

Who looked for the world's long-promised 
day, 
And saw but the Mrife of Bgypfs toil, 

With the desert's sand and the granite gray. 
From the pyramid, temple, and treaanred deadi 

We vainly ask for her wisdom's plan; 
They tell us of the tyrant's dread — 

Yet there was hope when that day began. 

The Ohaldee came, with his starry lore. 
And built up Babylon's crown and creed ; 

And bncl£s were stamped on the Tigris shore 
With signs which our sages can read. 

IVom Ninns' Temple, and Nimrod's Tower, 
The rule of the old East's empire spread 

Unreasoning faith and unquestioned powers- 
Bat still, Is it eome? the watcher said. 

The Ught of the Peraian's worshipped flame. 

The ancient bondage its splendor threw; 
And once, on the West» a ^unriae oame. 

When Greece to her Freedom's trust was true; 
With dreams to the utmost ages dear. 

With human gods, and with godlike men. 
No marvel the far off day seemed near, 

To eyes that looked through her lam els then. 

The Romans conquered, and revelled, too, 
TiU honor, and faith, and power were gone 
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And (ieep^ ol4 Svope's darkii«88 grew. 
As, wave after wave, the Goth came on. 

The gowQ was learning, the sword was law, 
The people served in the oxen stead ; 

But even some gleam the watcher saw, 
And evermore, Is it come ? they said. 

Poet and Seer that question caught, 

Above the din of life's fears and freta ; 
It marched with letters, it toiled with thought. 

Through schools and creeds which the earth 
forgets. 
And statesmen trifle, and priests deceive, 

And traders barter our werid away — 
Yet hearts to that golden promise cleave, 

And still, at times, Is it come? they say. 

The days of the nations bear no traq^ 
Of all the sunshine so far foretold; 

The cannon speaks in the teacher's place-~* 
The age is weary with work and gold. 

And high hopes Vithor, and memories wane ; 
On hearths and altars the fires are dead, 

But that brave faith hath not lived in vain — 

And this is all that our watcher said. 



For the Journal of Education. 
DISCONNECTIOK OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENCT AND POLITICS. 

The safety of our goternment depends 
upon the proper education of the people. 
The importance of this education was 
felt by the Pilgrim fathers. The early 
adoption of measures to secure the de- 
sired result, was the practical working of 
that faeling, which has "grown with 
our growth and strengthened with our 
strength," until every individual has be- 
come, in theory at least, a friend of edu 
cation. 



cause. Still the mass, we are obliged to 
believe, think seriously and act consci- 
entiously, if not always wisely. This is 
manifested in the organization of school 
districts, in building scho<^ houses, in 
employing school teachers, but more to 
our purpose, in the choice of persons to 
superintend their educational interests. — 
Is a local Superintendent to be chosen? 
If there is one who is known to be an 
active laborer in the cause, he is chosen 
without reference to what party or sect 
he belongs to, though a candidate for a 
lower office might be questioned as to 
his political faith. 

This might appear untrue to one who 
has not carefully examined this matter, 
to one who has only noticed how closely 
drawn are party lines, and that the suc- 
cessful candidate for this oflBce generally 
belongs to the successful party. But it 
will be found that there are other than 
party reasons for this ; that in too few 
instances is one of the candidates Jcnown 
to have the qualifications requisite to en- 
title him to hold the office in preference 
to his opponent Yet as often as this is 
the case, the result is sure. Such instan- 
ces, though not frequent enough, tell well 
for the cause of education generally, but 
far better for the favored localites which 
are thus blessed. .These always show 
their appreciation of the good resulting' 
from such a choice by adhering to their 
course whatever may be the changes oth- 
erwise. 

It would seem that people showing 
such interest in the selection of local 
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Many, however, .are friends only in 
theory ; for, unlike our forefathers, the}?l| school officers, would consistently guard 
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fail to show their faith by their works; 
or, what is worse, in influencing or con- 
trolling the actions of others, in hindering 
the adoption of important measures un- 
der the plea of caution, they show a 



against an opposite course in the selec- 
tion of the officer who is to do more than 
any other, in prospering or retarding the 
cause of education in the whole State ; 
the one who, waiving the question wheth- 
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sti-ango disregwd to the success of. the^«^r h© ahauld be a practical educator, 
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should 80 undereUnd the« wants of all as 
to work intelligently in meeting them ; 
who should have a whole heart, and that 
warm in the love of education; who 
should ever he firm in the right ; who, 
}n fine, should he a true man^ such that 
it would not he pro&ne to say of him, 
*^ he reflects the image of his Maker ;" 
one, who with the power given him by 
his knowledge, with zeal inspired by his 
love of human progress, and with purity 
of purpose drawn from principles within, 
could go forth '^ a workman who needeth 
not be ashamed." How and where shall 
such a man be found ? Will he be found 
among the wire-working and office-seek- 
ing foam and scum thrown upon the sur- 
face by the varying winds of politics, and 
which receives what of purity it has from 
the great undisturbed ocean below ? Not 
there. Men with whom so sacred a trust 
would be safe, are not found urging their 
claims to office among this wire-workmg 
scourge of our land. Though, ** with the 
talents of an angel, a man may be a fool,*' 
yet to find men with purity of purpose 
like angels who have not fallen from 
their first estate, and still groveling with 
political hucksters, would be a strange 
sight indeed! They shrink back with 
loathing even at the thought of being 
placed before the public as candidates 
brought put by spch means. Yet custom 
determines that the office of Superinten- 
dent shall be thrown into the lottery with 
other offices, and the people consent to 
it; even those who in the selection of 
local Superintendent act so wisely, do 
not persist in their opposition to it. — 
Occasionally a man manifest a little op- 
position, but generally the people are 
thoughtlessly indifferent, or agree in the 
course. 

That the selection of candidates for Su- 
perintendent should be subject to all the 






party influencies usually at work when 
political nominatioDfi are made, can but 
be regretted by every thinking, sincere 
lover of education. The wants of our 
school system are too great to leave the 
filling of its most important office to' such 
chances, and too constant to admit of a 
good officer this term and a poor one 
next 

Conventions of all political parties, in 
dividing the chanctB for office, pay par^ 
ticular attention to giving every section 
of the State its share. If the members 
from one section fail to get ** their man ^ 
nominated for Governor, their feelings 
must be conciliated by giving some one 
of their number a nomination for some 
other office. The divisions, being made, 
the nominations having been given, no 
matter to whom, and all having sworn 
fidelity, except occasionally a disappoint- 
ed, fi*actious one who waits to be whip- 
ped into the ranks, they cry "all-wise 
and ever true are these our candidates ; " 
and the party shout " amen.'* 

Now the " amen " may, perchance, be 
well given, if by the weaker party, or by 
the stronger, if it has chosen some tried 
men to add strength to waning power. — 
But this case happens only in the revo- 
lution of parties. 

The Superintendency is considered no 
more sacred than the other offices, and 
hence is a matter of trade equally with 
them. 

If an aspirant to some higher office (?) 
knows a suitable person for Superinten. 
dent in the same vicinity with himself, 
\lho is likely to be nominated, he will as 
soon engage to lend his influence to se- 
cure the nomination of any one fi-om an- 
other section, if by thus doing he can se- 
cure the aid of the other's firiends for 
himself, as he would were his neighbor a 
a candidate for any other office. These 
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&et8 of tnde will sot be denied except 
by the reiy sensitiYe office-seeker who 
claims for his fellows the purest of mo- 
tives in looking sfter the wel&re of the 
people. Such, of course, will' deny 
that the wiU of their party is ever defeat- 
ed by them, or that they would seU their 
friends for a nomination. But eyery 
convention where the party feels secure 
by previous success, and frequently when 
it is otherwise, exhibits a like scene; 
while the cursings of " the sold " may yet 
be heard. 

The uncertainty of suitable nomina- 
tions under such circumstances would 
seem to be sufficient reason for striking 
the Superin tendency from the list of po- 
litical offices. But there are other rea- 
sons. An officer elected by a party is 
supposed to hold party allegiance ; he is 
expected to be a party man; he is looked 
upon as such. If he will not put on the 
party sh A;kles, he is set upon by the par- 
ty guards who leave no means unused to 
injure his reputation and usefulness. He 
is expected, like others, to be ready to 
assist in any work that may be necessary 
to the success of its leaders. 

A few years since the Superintendent 
was attending an educational convention 
in a village in our State. At the same 
time and place there was a convention for 
the nomination of an important officer, at 
which were delegates attended by numer- 
ous anxious friends, as well as high func- 
tionaries and low functionaries on a pil- 
grimage from the capital. While the 
outside workers were using their utmost 
influence to get the unwilling delegates to 
vote right, the Superintendent was pri- 
vately asked of as to whether he was fa- 
voring the nomination of their man. He 
replied that he was attending an educa- 
tional convention ; that he had nothing 
to do with the matter. He told of the 
circumstance, feeling, no doubt, contempt 
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at such an act That he did not degrade 
himself, is no praise to the other officers 
and office-seekers. They wanted his in- 
fluence ; but mistook the man. 

This might be the result generally; 
still it is enough that a political nomina- 
tion and election places the Superinten- 
dent where he might even be suspected 
of ft^oring such schemes; much more 
when a parly expect it of him. 

But admit him free from all party in- 
trigues; as a party man he has been 
elected with more or less political excite- 
ment, rarely failing to engender at least 
coldness of feeling in many, which must 
greatiy lessen the good he ought to do. — 
This is the best view of the case ; for, 
usually, during the excitement, he is de- 
famed by one party, and too highly ex- 
tolled by the other. Though his influ- 
ence may not be materially affected by 
his being well slandered by his friends, 
yet the defamation heaped upon him by 
others, will cause many to look jealously 
upon him. He will not be considered by 
them as a disinterested man, free from 
party influences, working solely for the 
cause of Education. 

If then, in party nominations for an 
office which requires such peculiar quali- 
flcations of him who would hold it with 
honor to himself and profit to the State, 
there is great danger of having candidates 
imposed upon the people unfit for the 
position, as there certainly is ; and i^ in 
the election of either of the candidates, 
though the nominations might be good, 
party connections, party influences, and 
the slanders of political enemies, may 
prejudice the influence of the elected, as 
it certainly does, why should not the 
course be abandoned ? Precedents will 
not be urged in so important a matter ; 
and the good resulting from its entire sep- 
eration from political strife would be too 
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(;reat to he any longer lost by its contin- 
uance. 

Erery one, then, engaged in the work 
of Education, should demand that party 
nominations for this office should be no 
longer made ; and every interested friend 
should demand that it be left free from 
political strife, that the people may call 
to the discharge of its high functions 
tiiiose who have proven themselves fully 
qualified to meet its demands. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. w. v. n. 



Pay Your School Tax WrrnouT 
Grumbling. — George Sumner, of Boston, 
who lately returned from Europe, where 
he had spent several years, delivered a 
lecture in New York recently, on the edu- 
^ cational characteristics of that continent, 
from which we extract the following preg- 
nant paragraph: ^ 

** If there be any moral to the tale I 
kave told, it may be summed up in a few 
words, — Pay your school tax without 
grumbling ; it is the cheapest premium 
of insurance on your property. You are 
educating those who are to make laws 
for yourselves and your children. In 
this State you are educating those who 
are to elect your judges. Build more 
school-houses, they will spare you the 
building of more jails. Remember that 
the experiment of oth^r countries shows 
that the development of free and extend- 
ed education has been followed by public 
and private prosperity; that financial 
success and political tranquility have 
blessed the lands which have recognized 
its importance. Remember that educa- 
tion withoui freedom is barren in its re- 
sults, — ^that freedom without the educa. 
tion of the moral sentiments soon runs 
into anarchy and despotism, — ^and that 
liberty, ever vigilant herself, demands 
ceaseless vigilance in her votaries — ^Ifber- 
tywill not linger long in those lands 
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where her twin-sister knowledge is neg- 
lected." 



SEND YOUR CHILDREN XO SCHOOL. 

Suppose all the people who are now 
mourning over their ignorance, should 
come to you and tell you of their losses 
and crosses and difficulties, in conse- 
quence of a neglect on the part of their 
parents to give them that education of 
which they now stand so much in need. 
Do you think it would make you more 
careful about your own children ? 

Here is a poor woman, who wants words 
to express her pain at not being able to 
read the Bible. Oh ! she would give aU 
the world if she could only read that 
blessed book. 

Here is a poor laboring man, whose 
mind is dark and unenlightened, and who, 
as he sees others enjoying themselves ov- 
er a volume or newspaper, almos^, curses 
those who, in his boyhood, neglected his 
schooling. 

And so we might enumerate. Do you 
wish your children to be like them and 
like thousands and thousands of others, 
ignorant and debased, debarred of 'plea- 
sures enjoyed by others, and daily suffer- 
ing, and neglected and despised ? Then, 
omit in childhoodytheir education. 

Oh I that parents who are neglectipg 
the schooling of their children would but 
consider their responsibilities. It^eems 
to me that it only needs for one to go 
through our streets, to look into the hovels 
of wretchedness, and to think for one mo- 
ment that his offspring, througli tis neg- 
lect, may become such objects a9 ape 
therein presented, to stir up every right 
resolve do do his duty to his childi^n. — 
Parents, do your children go to school ? 
If they do not, you are to blame. The 
law provides for their education. Schools, 
free schools are open in every part of the 
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Country. To them you can send your 
diildren. To them you should, (if you 
Cftnnot afford to pay) send them immedi- 
ately. Will you think of this and act? 
Act aright, and you will never, regret it 
— £, I, Schoolmaster, 



From the Newburyport, (Mass.) Herald. 
EDUCATION. 

"I insist," said Daniel Webster, "that 
there is no charity, and can be no chari- 
fy, in that system of instruction from 
which Christianity is excluded." Per- 
haps our school committee do not agree 
with Daniel Webster, and hundreds of 
other most mature minds ; certainly they 
do not, if the report they made in rela- 
tion to schools in Ward Six, published 
yesterday, in which they speak of the 
power of education to stay vice, expres- 
ses their true opinion. It is not a fidlacy 
of tteirs alone, however| but generally 
entertained and often declared, and for 
tbat reason we notice it In New Eng- 
land education is a hobby that is well 
nigh ridden to death. The natural in- 
terest that all feel for their children, and 
whatever tends to elevate and improve 
tlieir children, has made the public often 
listen to the wildest dreams and the 
greatest falht^ies from those who would 
aeek popular favor by ckiming to be the 
social friends of public instruction — by 
^hich d)ey have meant intellectual ele- 
vation—for the old systems which are 
denounced looked much more after 
BBoral «ultui« than is now deemed advis- 
able ; indeed it has been thought best, 
even in thi» Puritan State of Sfassachu- 
' aetts, t6 dissever education from relig- 
iwi. 

All imaginable good, and escape from 
sR possible evils, have been 
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to education. It wait not enough thM; r^® ^°*®- ^^"* *** " '^^^j *s we are often 
♦« learning was power," but it was riches r^f ^^ ^?® V^m>us areaU of the low 
^ ^ ^ "* *''"''**' and Ignorant Look over a list of the 



and virtue and happiness, or it was said 
to be the means by which all these were 
attained. We are told that eveiy school 
house rendered one prison less necessary 
and what we spent to instruct we saved 
in punishing. If by education they in- 
tend the simple imparting of knowledge 
—and this is all the meaning, common 
sense gives the word- nothing is further 
from the truth. Intellectual culture may 
be a great curse to an individual or com- 
-munify. It always is, unless accompa- 
nied by a corresponding amount of mor- 
al power. That is the worst condition of 
a nation when its head shakes its heart, 
for there is no vice or crime that that 
head may not invent, and that may not 
grow in the shade where the heart should 
be. As individual examples, take a 
Byron or a Bonaparte; as a national ex- 
ample, look at France before her revolu- 
tion in the last century I Why, swen- 
eights of all the villainy in' this wofld 
of all the systems of oppression, robbeiy 
and fraud^-iave originated with ilie in- 
tellectual and refined, and all statistics 
show that as education, apart from r^g- 
ious instruction, has increased,T in the 
same ratio and even more has crime in- 
creased. This has been the case here in 
Massachusetts, and we might quote Gov. 
Briggs, Attorney General Olififbid, and 
others, in support of the assertion. The 
Mayor of Boston, Biglow, a ff w years 
ago, said, "at the rate which violeoee 
and crime have recently increased, ouri 
jails, like our alms-houses, however ca- 
pacious, will be scarcely adequate to the 
imperious requirements of society/' And 
without quoting anybody, look at the 
great number of more enonaioufi crimes 
that are committed. The jails of Boston 
and New York are full of murderers all 
Nor is it true, as we are often 
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swindlers^ forgers, and even murderers, 
and jou find a good proportion from the 
professionB, the d^gy, physicians and 
lawyers — and what are not found there, 
the railroad offices, banks and stores can 
supply. 

We have no tables by us showing the 
proportion of the educated and uneduca- 
ted amoOig our criminals ; and it would 
not show truly if we had, for the igno- 
rant are most likely to get caught ; but 
the Chaplai^ of the Auburn State Pris- 
on, New York, recently gave a list as 
foUows: 



Educated. 

- 3 
-10 

4 

- 2 
- 181 



.Unedacated. 

4 

4 

1 



66 
8 
3 



Murder, 

Kanslanghter, 

Incest, 

Sodomy, 

Grand Laroen j, 

Paaaing countefeit money 44 

Forgery, - - - 71 

What is true there is true otherwheres. 
A London paper lately uttered this truth: 
''It is moral ignorance that makes men 
socially and politically dangerous, and 
not a want of mental culture." So says 
the history of England, where so much 
hiM9 been done within the last century to 
instruct the masses — but where crime 
has increased eight fold, where the popu- 
lation has only doubled. 

A distinguished officer in the city gov- 
ernment of London remarked, in a com- 
munication published in the Times : 

"In 1814, the report of the National 
Society states there were 100,000 child-^ 
ren receiving the benefit of education. — 
Now there are above 1,000,000 under 
that excellent institution, besides the tens 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
who are receiving education under the 
auspices of the Lancaster schools. No 
man, therefore, can say that the increase 
of crime is attributable to the absence of 
education. If it were so, with education 
increased 800 per cent, during the last 



thirty years, crime would have dimin- 
ished instead of increased 400 per cent" 

The same (acts appear in Scotland, 
where crime has increased forty fold, 
while the population has not doubled 
once. In Prussia, where every child is 
forced by law to go to school, there is 
fifteen times more crime than in France, 
where two-thirds of the inhabitants can 
neither read nor write ; and a compari- 
son of some portions of the world might 
show a like condition of things. 

If these things be so, is education an 
evil ? They would not prove that learn- 
ing in itself was a bad thing, but in bad 
hands it may be. A razor in the hands 
of an infant is not more dangerous than is 
intellectual power to moral infants. It is 
better that a child should never know than 
to know only to do evil. What is needed 
is the drawing out of all the powers of 
body, will and intellect — ^an education »- 
bout which the world do not seem at this 
age to be solicitous, but by hoping for hap- 
piness, as Eve did in the garden, from the 
tree of knowledge, believing thereby that 
they will become as gods — they are in- 
deed deformed monsters — ill-shaped, un- 
sightly, devilish in desires as in spiritual 
appearances. If in heaven there is a 
true idea of symmetry of soul, the angels 
must weep over those born into the other 
life with some faculties distended and 
others warped, as we would over child- 
ren that were born here with monstrous 
heads and small bodies, or with arms 
twice too long, and legs twice too short 

Give to your boys and girls that train- 
ing that a republican and christian peo- 
ple need — first in the use of hands, that 
every one may be industrious and do 
something useful for. their support— it b 
as necessary to know how to do as how 
to think ; next in the development of 
mind, not by the hot-bed system, but by 
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mature growth to strong reagon; and last 
and highest, let them be reduced to the 
subjectioa of moral law, bj instruction 
in the school-house, and from the pulpit, 
and bj the iBireside, when they [come in 
and when they go out, when they rise up 
and when they sit down, and upon all 
the occasions of life. 



From Conyeraation and Its Onuses. 
VULGAR TS. GENTEEL BAD GRAMMAR 

It is amusing to observe Ae broad line 
of demarcation between 'cul^r bad gram- 
mar, and genteel bad grammar, which 
characterizes the violation of almost eve- 
ry rule of syntax. The vulgar speaker 
uses adjectives instead of adverbs, and 
says, *^This letter is written tihoehing;^'' 
the genteel speaker uses adverbs instead 
of adjectives, and says, ''This writing 
looks shoekingly,^^ The perpetrators of 
the latter offence may fancy they can 
shield themselves behind the grammati- 
cal law which compels the employ- 
ment of an adverb, not an a<^ective, to 
qualify a verb, and behind the first rule 
of syntax, which says that, ** a verb must 
agree with its nominative.*' But which 
is the nominative in the expression allu- 
ded to ? Which performs the act of look- 
ing — the writing or the speaker ? To say 
that a thing looks when v>e look at it, is 
an idiom peculiar to our language, and, 
some idioms are not reducible to rules ; 
they are conventional terms, which pass 
current, like bank notes, for the coin they 
represent, but must not be submitted to 
the test of grammatical alchemy. It is 
improper, therefore, to say, ** The queen 
looks beautifully ; " " The flowers smell 
sweetly ; " " This writing looks shock- 
ingly; " because it is the speaker that 
performs the act of looking, smelling, &c., 
not the noun looked at; and though, by 




an idiomatical construction necessary to a- 
void circumlocution,the sentence imputes 
the act to the thing beheld^ the qualify- 
ing word must express the quality of the 
thing spoken of adjectioely^ instead of 
qualifying the act uf the nominative un- 
derstood, adverbially. What an adjec- 
tive is to a noun, an adverb is to a verb ; 
ah adjective expresses the quality of a 
thing, and an adverb the juanner of an 
action. Consider what it is you wish to 
express, — the quality of a thing, or the 
manner of an action, — ^and use an ad- 
jective or an adverb accordingly. But 
beware that you discriminate justly ; for 
though y*u cannot say, "The queen 
looked majestically in her robes," be- 
cause here the act of holdng is perform- 
ed by the spectator, who looks at her, 
you can and must say, " The queen look- 
ed graciously on the petitioner," " The 
queen looked mercifully on his prayer," 
because here the act of looking is per- 
formed by the queen. You cannot say, 
" These flowers smell sweetly," because 
it is you that smell, and not the flowers ; 
but you can say, "These flowers perfume 
the air deliciously," because it is they 
which impart the fragrance, not you. — 
You cannot say, "This dress looks bad- 
ly," because it is you that look, not the 
dress ; but you can say, " This dress fits 
badly," because it is the dress that per- 
forms the act of fitting either well or ill. 
There is another class of errors arising 
from the use of the adverbial form of 
certain words, instead of the adjective 
form ; or, he spoke loudly, more loudly, 
or most loudly, for loud, louder, or loud- 
est. The boy reads slowly, more slowly, 
or most slowly, for slow, slower, or slow- 
est. Not a few teachers fall into this er- 
ror, perhaps because they are more fa- 
miliar with the general rule that most; 
adverbs end in ly, than with the practice' 
of good speakers and writers. There are 
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Bome peculiar idioms which it would he 
better to avoid altogether, if possible ; 
but if you feel compelled to use them, 
take them as they are, — ^you cannot prune 
and refine them by the rules of syntax, 
and to attempt to do so shows ignorance 
as well as affectation. 



From the Amerioan HeflMnger. 
THE SCHOOL GIKLS. 

" I can't endure Mr. J ^," said My- 

ra to her schoolmate. 

LoRA. Why, Myra, I am surprised to 
hear you speak so unkindly oS your teach- 
er. I think he is a good man, and an ex- 
cellent teacher too. I like him ; and I 
try every way to show him that I love 
to please him. You don't consider that 
he reproves the girls for their good. He 
has a laborious time of it; not only does 
he try to improve our minds, but our mor- 
als and manners too. 

Myra. But he need not have so many 
rules to make us good. I can do well 
enough without any rules. They don't 
make me any better. * I break them eve- 
ry day; but I take care that he don't see 
me. When I want to whisper, I raise my 
desk lid. Sometimes I write on my slate, 
or a note, and pass it; but I was morti- 
fied the other day, when he came and 
took <^e note I gave to Julia. I would 
not have let him seen it for the world. 

LoBA. You are mistaken, Myra. The 
rules are very simple, and easily observ- 
ed ; and if they do not make you any bet- 
ter, it ia your own fault Now tell me, 
Myra, candidly, do you feel happy at night 
after you have done wrong all day at 
6cho<d ? And do y<Hi thmk anybody will 
think the better of you for it ? 

Mtba. It used to trouble me, but not 
now. And as for others, " I don't care 
what they think of me." 



LoRA. But can you say your prayers 
at night, and ask God to bless you in the 
course you are pursuing / 

Myra. I don't say any prayers now. 

LoRA. That may be the reason why 
you love to do wrong. We learned in 
Watts that prayer would make us love 
our studies, and pursue them more pa- 
tiently, and that we should be more like- 
ly to enjoy the blessing of God on our 
labors. 

Myra. Well, I am tired of study. I 
hate the sight of the academy. I didn't 
look at my lessons last night I shall be 
glad when I have finished my education. 
I can then go to balls and parties, and en- 
joy myself. I don't wonder you love Mr. 

J ; he is always praising you, and 

speaks kindly to you. 

LoRA. And he would do the same to 
you, if your conduct was such as to de- 
serve it But we will talk no more aboot 
this matter now. As for me^ I never ex- 
pect to finish my education. I see some- 
thing new to admire every day. The 
more I study, the more I feel my igno- 
rance. And when I can no longer attend 
school, I shall admire to study the great 
book of natttre — to cull the flowers— to 
examine the various classes of insect 
creation — ^to view the mountain, the riv- 
er, the water-fall, as well as the Iwight 
shining orbs of night, and reflect that 
^^ my Father made them all." 



i wnt 



Sir Thomas Bodley wrote to Lord Ba- 
con: "Strain your wits and industry 
soundly to instruct yourself in all things 
between heaven and earth, which may 
tend to virtue, and wisdom, and honor; 
and let all these riches be treasured up, 
not only in your memory, where time 
may ripen your stock, but rather in good 
books of account, which will keep them 
safe for your use hereafter." 
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CONQUERING BY KINDNESS. 

I once had a neighbor — a clever man — 
who came to me one day, and said, '^Es-* 
qaire White, I want you to come and get 
your geese away." 

"Why," says I, "what are my geese 
doing?" 

" They pick my pigs' ears when they 
are eating, and drive them away ; and I 
will not have it." 

"What can I do?" said I. 

" You must yoke them." 

"That I have not time to do now," 
said I, " I do not see but they must run." 

"If you do not take care of them, I 
shall," said the shoemaker, in anger. — 
" What do you say. Esquire White ?" 

"I cannot take care of them now, but 
I will pay for all damages." 

"Well," said he, "you will find that 
a bard thing, I guess." 

So off he went, and I heard a terrible 
squalling among the geese. The next 
news was, that three of them were miss- 
ing. My children went and found them 
terribly niangled and dead, and thrown 
into the bushes. "Now," said I, "all 
keep still, and let me punish him." In 
a few days the shoemaker^s hogs broke 
into my corn. I saw them, but let them 
remain a long time. At last I drove them 
all out, and picked up the corn which 
they had torn down, and fed them with 
it in the road; by this time the shoe- 
maker came up in great haste after them. 

"Have you seen any thing of my 
hogs?" inquired he. 

" Yes, sir, you will find them yonder, 
eating some corn which they tore down 
in my field." 

"In your field?" 

" Yes, sir," said I, " hogs love com, 
you know ; they were made to eat it" 

" How much mischief have they done?" 




" 0, not much," said I. Well, off he 
went to look, and estimated the damage 
to be equal to a bushel and a half of 
com. 

"0, no," said I, "it can't be." 

"Yes," said the shoemaker, "and I 
will pay you every cent of the damage." 

The shoemaker blushed and went home. 
The next winter, when we came to settle, 
the shoemaker determined to pay me for 
my corn. 

"No," said I, " I shall take nothing." 

After some talk we parted ; but in a 
few days I met him on the road, and we 
fell into conversation in the most friendly 
manner. But when I started on he seem- 
ed loth to move, and paused. For a mo- 
ment both of us were silent At last he 
said: 

"I have something laboring on my 
mind." 

"Well, what is it?" 

" Those geese. I killed three of your 
geese, and I shall never rest till you know 
how I feel ; I am very sorry." And the 
tears came into his eyes. 

"O, well," said I, "never mind; I 
suppose my geese were provoking." 

I never took any thing of him for it ; 
but when my cattle broke into his fields 
after this, he seemed glad, because he 
could show how patient he could be. 

"Now," said I to my children, "con- 
quer yourselves and you conquer with 
kindness, where you can conquer in no 
other way." 



Education. — I have observed that most 
ladies who have had what is considered 
as an education, have no idea of an edu- 
cation progressive through life. Having 
obtained finally a certain measure of ac- 
complishments, knowledge, manners, &c., 
they consider themselves as made up, 
and so take their station — they are pic 
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tures, which, being quite finished, are 
now put in a frame — ^a gilded one, if pos- 
sible, and hung up in permanence of 
beauty ! — permanence, that is to say, till 
old Time, with his rude and^dingy fingers, 
soils the charming colors. — Foster, 



IxoNiA, Wis., October 28, 1856. 
Journal of Education : — In accor- 
dance with a request published in the 
Journal some time since, I send you a 
statement of the condition of schools in 
this town. 

Isi I have no hesitation in saying that 
district boards, teachers and parents are 
deeply interested in the welfare of our 
public schools. At the same time parents 
do not seem to know what they ought to 
do. They think that if their children 
attend school a few hours during the 
week, the great work of educating them 
will go on, without further trouble. — 
They forget that regularity of attendance 
is absolutely essential to progress, and 
that to secure this, the teacher must have 
the hearty co-operation of parents. 

2d. The teachers are tolerably well 
qualified, and I think they are making 
improvement. Their efforts are some- 
what paralyzed by a want of co-opera- 
tion on the part of school ofGicers and 
parents. The branches taught in our 
schools are the common English branches 
— ^those that fit our children to discharge 
their duties as citizens — but there is so 
much apathy that a large class are re- 
ceiving very little education. It seems 
to me that we need County Superinten 
dents to arouse the people to the impor- 
tajice of better sustaining their schools. 
I would also suggest that the time allow- 
ed by our library regulations for retain 
j ing books should be extended. As yet 

I we have not secured uniformity of text 
books in our town ; this we deem of the 
utmost importance, and we hope to suc- 



ceed in introducing those recommended 
by the State Superintendent. 

Most of our people acknowledge the 
importance of educatioii, and seem in- 
clined to make the effort when they know 
what to do. 

I feel that much good may be done by 
the circulation of the Journal^ and if the 
information which it contains will not 
elevate our primary schools, I do not 
know what will. 

M. Thayer, SupH of ScTwols. 



From Richard Hooker. — " If nature 
should intermit her course, and leave al- 
together, though it were but for a while, 
the observation of her own laws ; if those 
principles and mother elements of the 
world, whereof all things in this lower 
world are made, should lose the qualities 
which now they have ; if the frame of 
the heavenly arch erected over our heads 
should loosen and dissolve itself; if celes- 
tial spheres should forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn 
themselves any way as it might happen ; 
if the prince of tiie lights of heaven, 
which now as a giant doth run his un- 
wearied course, should, as it were, thro' 
a languishihg faintness, begin to stand 
and rest himself; if the moon should 
wander from her beaten way, the times and 
the seasons of the year blend themselves 
by disordered and confused mixtures, 
the winds breathe out their last gasp, the 
clouds yield no rain, the earth be defeat- 
ed of heavenly influences, the fruits of 
the earth pine away as children withered 
at the breasts of their mother, no longer 
able to yield them reliief ; what would 
become of man himself whom all these 
things now do serve? See we not that 
the obedience of creatures unto the law 
of nature, is the strength of the whole 
world? 
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Of law there can be no less acknow- 
ledged, than that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world ; all things in heaven and earth do 
her homage, the ^ery least as feeling her 
care, and the greatest as not exempt from 
her power ; both angels and men, and 
creatures of what condition soever, each 
in diflferent sort and manner, yet all with 
consent, admiring her as the mother of 
their peace and joy." 




Frok Carltlb. — " All speech and ru- 
mor is short-lived, foolish, untrue. Gen- 
uine work alone is eternal, as the Almigh- 
ty Founder and World Builder himself. 

There is a perennial nobleness, and ev- 
en sacredness in work. Were he never 
80 benighted, forgetful of his high call- 
ing, there is always hope in a man that 
actually and earnestly works ; in idleness 
alone is there perpetual despair. The 
real desire to get work done, will itself 
lead, one more and more to truth ; to na- 
ture's appointments, which are truth. — 
Blessed is he who has found his work; 
let him ask no other blessedness. 

All true work is sacred: in all true 
work, were it but true hand-la]|^or, there 
is something of divineness. Labor, wide 
as the earth, has its summit in Heaven. 
Laborare est Ora/re ; in a thousand senses, 
from one end to the other, true work is 
worship. He that works, whatsoever be 
his work, he bodies forth the forms of 
things unseen ; every worker is a small 
poet." 



There is no faculty of the mind 
which can bring its energy into effect, un- 
less the memory be stored with ideas for 
it to work on. " 



The purest metal is made through 
the hottest furnace ; the brightest thun- 
derbolt from the darkest storm. 



I , derb< 



ADDRESS 

Delivered before the Wiaconain Teacher^ Asso- 
ciation at its late meeting, by J, L, Pick- 
ardf Pre»*t, 



Fellow Teachers: — Another jrear has 
Into its brief space have been 
crowded joys and sorrows, conflict and 
triumph, or struggle and defeat We 
have felt within us heart-leapings as well 
as heart-sinkings. Sunshine and storm 
have had each its appropriate place. — 
Prosperity has lightened, and adversity 
clouded our pathway. In short, we have 
had another year's experience — ^teachers' 
experience. What is to be its result? 
Shall past success make us careless, or 
past defeat destroy ambition ? Shall not 
rather the spirit of the true teacher man- 
ifest itself— success lead to new zeal, fire 
us for nobler conflicts, incite to higher 
aims, and defeat even nerve us for more 
untiring labors ? 

"Let the dead past bury its dead" ex- 
cept so far as its remembrance may lead 
to a new life. 

I repeat but the teachings of my own 
experience, when I say to you, fellow 
teachers, you have had trials. Bear with 
me while I speak a few moments of the 
trials of the teacher. These spring part- 
ly from within and partly from without 
ourselves. Of the former, the sources 
are physical, mental and moral. Of his 
physical trials, the teacher knows the 
leastj^hencehe does not realise how great- 
ly disease of body may magnify external 
trials. In our willingness, in common 
with the whole human race, to find fault 
with any one but ourselves, we are often 
tried beyond measure by the unruly con- 
duct of our pupils, and /re*, and perhaps 
storm at that which has an existence on- 
ly within ourselves. We take to the 
school-room a body unrefreshed by 
healthful exercise, and every twitch of 
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our keenly sensitiTe nerves, every throb 
of an aching head, will cost some inno- 
cent urchin an unmerited word or look, 
or, it may be, blow of reproof. This is a 
severe trial, and all the more severe be- 
cause we fail to trace it to its proper 
source. Every attempt at correcting it 
but increases its power, for we will not 
admit that our nerves are unruly pupils. 
The confinement of the school-room and 
the anxiety of the true teacher, but in- 
creases his unfitness for his work and adds 
to his trials. Do not understand me as 
ssying that these must be so. I am now 
speaking of facts as they are. There is 
no ill but has its remedy. Of the reme- 
dy hereafter. 

This trial is often heightened by a con- 
scious inability to instruct. He who 
never feels any doubt in regard to his ca- 
pacity may well doubt his fitness. The 
teacher who has at heart the improve- 
ment of his pupils will often, very often, 
fin dhis mental incapacity a source of 
bitter trial. To labor for days and weeks 
and perceive no progress in some pupils, 
must awaken in the teacher the feeling 
that in all respects he is not competent to 
his task — that there are minds whose pe- 
culiar bias he cannot comprehend, whose 
moving springs he cannot find. How 
often, after his best endeavors, does he 
find himself completely unsuccessful. 
Have you not, fellow teacher, borne away 
from a recitation, a heavy load, as you 
have received in reply to your best illus- 
trations a long drawn yawn or a vacant 
stare ? Have you not felt like sinking 
under the burden of misapplied or mis- 
construed explanations ? And with this 
has not sometimes arisen the thought, "I 
am not fit to teach?" If not, then are 
you happily exempt from one of the most 
bitter of the teacher's trials ; but allow 
me to say, 



the best evidence of unfitness. I do not 
say that all suffer equally firom this source; 
nor do I say that, in its ftdl extent, it is 
an absolute necessity ; but I do say, that 
he who knows nothing of it is far from 
being the perfect teacher he fancies him- 
self to be. The dullness of the pupil 
i^ an easy hobby to ride, and under some 
circumktances, is made to bear more than 
its just burden. We are apt to fail to 
trace to its proper source, this trial, and 
instead of setting ourselves resolutely to 
work to guard against it, we are content 
with allowing the poor pupil to bear the 
effects of our indolence and incompeten- 
cy. This trial is severe, and the more so 
because we are unwilling to acknowledge 
that, to a great extent, it lies at our own 
door, and may be removed by our own 
exertions. The remedy I will leave for 
the present. 

The work of discipline is the teachei^s 
most trying work. It involves the ques- 
tion of right and wrong, a knowledge of 
the nioral character of each pupil and an 
understanding of his previous moral 
ti-aining. The course of discipline suited 
to one, foils entirely in the case of anoth- 
er. "The sun which melts the wax hard- 
ens the clay." " What is one man's 
poison is another man's cure." The 
wind which drives one vessel into a safe 
harbor may drive another upon shoals 
and breakers. There is no panacea for 
moral irregularities. There have been 
those who have laid down certain rules 
of discipline, but these rules have been 
found in many cases useless, or if followed 
strictly have wrought as much harm as 
good. One child needs all gentleness — 
another but little. To know just how 
each may be treated is a task of no small 
magnitude. To add to this trial comes 
in the fact, that upon the discipline of 

or less 



this very exemption is but the school depends, to a greater 
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degree, the future well being of the pu- 
pil, both for time and eternity. We have 
to do with an immortal soul. Just in 
proportion as we realize the nature of 
our work, will be our sense of moral ina- 
bility and the trial consequent upon it. 
In our schools we find characters of all 
grades, from the most impressible to the 
most hardened. We find the lively and 
the gay, the lonely and sad, the cheerful 
and ever smiling — ^the sullen and morose; 
the lovely and affectionate — the repulsive 
and soulless ; the simple and artless — 
the hypocritical and deceptive ; the obe- 
dient and trust-worthy — ^the willful and 
&lse-faearted. With such a variety of 
character, is it to be wondered at that 
teachers find in their management much 
cause for anxiety — ^much, and bitter, 
trial? 

Such are some of your trials, fellow- 
teachers. These spring entirely from 
within yourselves. OorueiofU inability 
— ^whether physical, mental, or moral — 
is a source of trial. Is it any the less so 
when it exists without our conscious- 
ness ? or, when we attribute the effects 
to other than the true cause ? Must we 
labor under its weight, year after year, 
or is there some remedy ? There is a 

remedy. 

» 

For the Jooroal of Education. 
TBUTHFULNESS AS A BRANCH OF 
EDUCATION. 



Our business as teachers is to commu- 
nicate to our pupils those acquisitions, 
accomplishmente and principles which 
will fit them to take their places as honor- 
able and good members of the commu- 
nity. We are to bring them up to the 
civilization of the present time, and so 
prepare them to work in advancing that 
civilization. The scope of such educa- 
tion must depend upon the community 




in which it is. An education \vhich 
would be liberal in Patagonia would be 
contemptible in Wisconsin. We are to 
bring our pupils up to the full measure 
of the standard of men, well informed 
and well trained in principles of thought 
and action for that life in which th«y are 
to move. As representatives of the State 
and of the parent, it is our duty to exer- 
cise a caution respecting principles which 
are still controverted among the men of 
the community in which we act But the 
same representative relation requires us 
to instill with special care the principles 
which are established in our civilization. 
Our English civilization is character- 
ized by two principles— which are one — 
namely, freedom and truth. Liberty is 
the state, and truth is the law of a true 
English mind. These, we say, are one. 
Truth is the root, and liberty is the tree, 
neither can live without the other. Truth 
is first and from it must spring liberty. 
Our own liberty has grown out of the 
honest truth of English hearts — from 
Alfred to Washington. When truth dies 
freedom dies. No one educated in the 
sentiments with which the English lan- 
guage is alive, needs any demonstration of 
the proposition that a £ilse man is a 
slave. 

In our language, the word expressing 
the meanest condition is slave, and that 
for the meanest character is liar. And 
we may remark in passing, that the 
thorough nobleness of the English lan- 
guage, that is, of the mind which speaks 
through that language appears in this, 
that while the noble opposite of liar is 
true-inan, — the opposite of slave is not 
master, hwi free-man — thus showing that 
the honest truth avowed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence is the soul of our 
love of liberty. 

We are to educate, then, in the prin- 
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ciples of our State, in truth and freedom; 
but first and most in truth, because truth 
is the life of freedom. We are strong 
enough now to fear no danger to free- 
dom except from our own loss of truth. 
But whenever evil man comes to have a 
distrust of his neighbor, founded on his 
own consciousness of insincerity, popu- 
lar liberty becomes, of course; impossible, 
for mutual confidence is its only bond. 

We are then to secure the future well- 
being of the free commonwealth by cul- 
tivating truth of character in those who 
are soon to compose that commonwealth. 
That there is a great and urgent need of 
such culture, in order to counteract a ten- 
dency to fifilsehood in public matters, is 
the most glaring fact upon the present 
Eurface of affairs. 

The first lesson in truthfulness is sug- 
gested by this English language which is 
all the while educating us all in the con- 
victions of the great and true men, and 
generations which have developed the 
tongue. Let a child get the English idea 
of the word lie fixed in his mind with all 
that intensity of meaning which the loath- 
ing of centuries and of millions has crowd- 
ed into it So let him learn to speak the 
truth. And y^hen he learns to hate, and 
to despise, and to shudder at a lie as 
worse than leprosy or plague spot, let 
him learn that searching application of 
the principle, which is the next advance 
to be made in the public conscience. For 
telling a lie is certainly no less mean than 
the world pronounces it But the same 
pest is to be exterminated from all the 
life of man, and if we can teach the ge- 
neration iS come to abhor all the lies that 
are done and all that are expressed by 
silence, we shall have made a clear and 
great advance toward the perfection of 
human civilization. 

It must be a work of pains-taking and 

m=— 



watchfulness — a work not only involving 
the earnest exhortation of a soul and 
mind full of truth and the love of truth, 
but a patient day-by-day carefulness in 
discerning and repelling the approach of 
temptation from those under our charge. 
The angels that guarded Eden were not 
sufficient to keep the father of lies from 
the first human souls, and our charge is 
like theirs. For where else on earth is a 
garden planted by God if not where these 
souls; newly fW)m His hand, are gathered 
in their early training for immortality? 
Of such a garden, a teacher is made tiie 
guardian as well as the cultivator. And 
when we view our office in this light it 
becomes noble and sacred. We are per- 
mitted, and if we are permitted, we are 
required to attempt this high and true 
culture of the minds committed to us — 
and we ought never to be satisfied with 
our work in the case of any pupil unless 
we have done what we could to make him 
thoroughly true ; nor with our success, 
unless we have been able to send him 
forth prepared to be a true man in ex- 
pression, in mind and in heart . 

This enlarged, this liberal education in 
truthfulness us we may call it, is the 
more needed in our schools because there 
is so little hope that coming life will sup- 
ply the lack of it If a boy should come 
into manhood without learning to flee 
from the character 'of the liar, he soon 
finds that the judgment of the community 
overwhelms it with a flood of infamy ; 
so that if the falsehood were all, we 
might trust the purifying influence of the 
social atmosphere to cast out falsehood. 
But at this point our moral civilization 
has met a countervailing influence, against 
which it has hardly held its own for 
centuries. 

This loathing of a lie has been an 
English trait from of old. It was no an- 
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achronism of Shakspeare to make Harry 
Hotspur say — 

" 0, while you lire, tell truth, and shame the 
devil." 

Or Cardinal Wolsey — 

'' Let all the ends thou aimest at be thy 
country's, thy God's and truth's." 

But that same stout heart, which, when 
the nation was growing, beat high and 
strong in its honor of truth — has gone 
out into practical life, and has felt, in the 
old country and especially here in the 
new, the temptation of power and oppor- 
tunity. Shrewdness and success have 
come to be worshiped as gods of the land, 
and the setting up of their images in the 
temple which belongs to truth has been 
working a peculiar demoralization. Men 
haye learned to leave this egiiterior detes- 
tation of the lie still standing in our 
civilization, and exercised their ingenuity 
to invent a million artifices of smooth- 
faced deception under it; and for all 
these has been proposed the prize of for- 
tune, and even of fame, for smartness. 

It is this tendency to corruption, work, 
ing in the community, which we wish to 
counteract, and which must be counter- 
acted, by the one influence which is able 
to counteract it, namely, the influence of 
early education. Let a boy learn, while 
he is a boy, that truth is a thing and not 
a name, and that it has to do with all 
human actions. In that, for it comes to 
nothing less, let him leave school with a 
clear, sound and intelligent conscience, 
which will not suffer itself to be imposed 
upon and hood-winked by those misera- 
ble subterfuges under which men that 
have neither courage enough to speak or 
do the truth, nor hardihood enough for a 
clear spoken lie, piece together for them- 
selves a life made of motley " shreds and 
patches" of aunning. From such a life 
as that we are to save our people, for it is 
not in the nature of things that a people 
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of such intense practical activity should 
preserve an ambiguous character. "We 
must have one or the other of the two 
greatnesses possible for such a character, 
either cunning or tnUh, Which shall it 
be ? The answer is with the educators 
of the people. 
Beloit J. B. 

[For the Journal of Education.] 
PEDAGOGIC PEDANTRY. 

Disseminating knowledge to gratify 
vanity ; mouthing erudition ; instead of 
telling what you know, telling what you 
have learned, are forms of Pedantry. — 
The character of it depends on its locali- 
ty. In college, where there is so much 
learning and so little business, pedantry 
is a pest In the world, where it is just 
the other way, much business and little 
learning, pedantry ought to be a virtue. 

The pedantry that feeds on classical 
antiquities and Greek roots, is different 
from the pedantry that feeds on spelling 
books, hard sums and geographies.. The 
former, burrowing in the mould of cen- 
turies, can but make a show of cast off 
wares anA lUerary trumperies, which fail 
to interesldrThe latter hawks from house 
to house the pins and needles of science, 
the knives and forks of table-talk— things 
so serviceable as to defy derision, and 
make inattention imprudent While the' 
former pedant miay be considered as 
a peddler of antiquated notions, the latter 
may be considered as a peddler of Yankee 
notions. 

Pedagogic pedantry of this kind de- 
serves nursing instead of cursing — de- 
serves a bounty. A man of this kind in 
a district is a godsend. The difference 
between him and an Educational Mis- 
sionary, is hard to tell— pretty much in 
the eye. 
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Knowledge, like religion, is seasonable 
at all times and in all places. They who 
confine the one to the school-house, con- 
fine the other to the church. ' Car- 
rying the latter into the bar-room or ball- 
room, they brand as Fanaticism ; carry- 
ing the former into these places, they 
brand as Pedantry. 

Pedantry, too, has gotten evil to its 
name from keeping bad company. Its 
boon companions are Loquacity and Con- 
ceit — living in the shadow of two silly 
things makes it look silly ; but an objec- 
tion so insignificant ought to be tied at 
once in one comer of the mantle of 
Charity, 

The Pedagogic Pedant is full as much 
of a desideratum among teachers as the 
colporter is among evangelists : as you 
do not expect to find the highest style of 
pulpit orat<^ in the latter, so you need 
not expect to find the highest style of 
teachership in the former. 

Our Pedant takes up arms in defence 
of Etymology, keeps an argus eye on 
Orthography, is the unflinching cham- 
pion of Grammatical precision. Bad 
grammar grates harsher en his ear, and 
produces deeper catastrophic emotion, 
than news of a shipwreck. A sort of 
Literary Duenna, to preserve intact the 
moods and tenses, he points triumphant- 
ly to his watchword — " Eternal vigilance 
the price of precision." 

Hear Holofernes, the pedantic peda- 
gogue Shakspeare has drawn : 

Hokfemes. He Is too peregrinate, this Armado. 
He draweth out the thread of hia yerbosity finer 
Than the staple of his argamenta. I abhor 
Such fknaticid fMntjumip ; guch insodable and polnt- 

deyise companions; 
Snch raclcers of Orthography, as to speak dout, fine, 

-when he should say doubt ; 
Detj Trhen he should pronounce it dkbt— d^e-b-t— not 

dUt; 
He clepeth a calf; cauf; half; hauf; neighbour, yo- 

catar, ne&otir— neigh abbreviated, ne ; 
This is ab-Aominable (which he would call abomina 

It insinuateth me of insanic : Ne intdligis domine ? 

to make frantic lunatic, 
NaUionid. Laua Deo bone intelligo. 



UUnfomet. Bone?— &on«lbrBiirR: PreciBioii a litUe 
Bcrateheth ; t will serre. 

After you read this you will feel like 
joining me in the petition : From pe- 
dantry in pedagogues, good Lord deliver 
us. D. J. H. 



Opficb or School and UifivEBSiTr Lahdb. ) 
Madison, Nov. 5, 1856. ] 
To the State Sup't Public Instruction: 

Sir: — In pursuance with Chapter 40 of the 
General Laws of 1856, we herewith report the 
transactions, during the month of October 
last» in relation to the sale of School and Uni- 
versity Lands, and of the funds axising there- 
from, as follows: 

1. Funds received from sale of S. 

& U. Lands - - - $892,66 

2. Interest on Loan - - 137,14 

3. Penalties on Forfeitures - 674,63 

4. Fines - - - - 160,65 

5. S. & U. Lands sold, 3,200 acres 

To whom sold, see schedule an- 
nexed. 

6. Amount Loaned - - $2,350 

7. S. & U. Fund on hand - 1,132,66 

8. Income on hand - - 10,192,49 

Respectfully, 

D.W.JONES; 
CHAS. KUKHN, 
W. R. SMITH, 
Coi 



Sec. 
16 



SCHEDULE OF LANDS SOLD DURISTG THE MOXTH 
OF OCTOBER, ▲. D. 1856. 

Co. in which 
Name of Pur'r. No. Ac's. 
A. F. Fraiy, 160 

E. H. Smith, 160 

Anson Blake, 80 

David McKnight, 160 
Daniel McFariand, 120 
D, R. W. WUiiams, 40 



lands are. 
Portage Co. 



M. Frary, 
W. M. Herster, 
John P. Hobarty 
John A.' Byrne, 
John Thompson, 
G. Washington, 
M. G. Frary, 
N. W. Roth, 
Peter Winter, 
H. Stunsland, 
F. Whittaker, 
Samuel Harris, 
L. Frary, 
Isaac winter, 
A. St. John, 
Ruel Noyes, 
H. F. Frary, 
E. Pratt, 
Thomas Hayes, 
W. T. HaU, 



160 
160 
120 

40 
120 
160 
120 
160 
160 

80 
160 

80 
160 
160 

40 

80 
160 
160 
UO 

40 
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THE TRUE METHOD OF CONDUCTING 
RECITATIONS. 

Ad experienced school officer once said ''Let 
me see a teacher conduct a recitation, and I 
will give you the full measure of 1^ capabili- 
ties as an Instructor." There is much good 
sense in this remark. Recitations are the 
life of the school room, and a teacher unskill- 
ful in them is defectiye as an instructor. Few 
teachers give sufficient consideration to the 
methods of conducting recitations. The de- 
foots arising alone under one branch of this 
subject, are, to-day, operating largely to the 
injury of our schools. Recitations have two 
parts, one of which is performed by the pupils, 
the other by the teacher; the one here referred 
to, is that performed by the pupils. Their part 
of a recitation has become abbreyiated, and 
what little they do perform, is done all wrong. 
The true meaning of the term recitation, is 
a rehearsal of a lesson by the pupils before an 
instraetor. This just covers the ground, it 
marks the duties of the pupil. In the practice 
of our schools, however, the thing is reversed, 
the teacher does the rehearsing, the pupils do 
the listening ,- they answer questions, he talks, 
and deHvers a little lecture on the lesson, called 
an explanation. There is no such thing as a 
real rehearsal of the lesson by the pupil. 

Bat why do we wont the rehearsal ; not sim- 
ply because that word happens to occur in the 
definition of the term recitation. By no means. 
We want it for the very reasons which led to 
the adoption of the recitation exercise in 
schools. Experience taught men these things, 
that the human mind can only be developed by 
tasking it; that knowledge is most rapidly ac- 
quired in the performance of a series of tasks 
arranged to that end; and that in ewry sphere 
&e performance of a tyro must be examined by 
a master-band, in order that his errors and de- 
ficiencies may be pointed out, and euch instruc- 
tion given as his wants demand. 

These prinoiples may be seen in the instance 
of the Mechsnio and his Apprentice. They 
are fully ^ recognised in the arrangement of 
school exercises. The lessons are the tasks, 




the recitations are the times appointed for the 
examination of the work, and for giving needed 
instruction. But as the work of the pupil is, 
except in the instances of writing, slate exer- 
cises, and drawings incapable of physical in- 
spection, rehearsal, telling what he knows, is 
the only method of getting at what he has 
learned. 

Thus we see the rehearsal is a fundamental 
part of the recitation; it cannot be got over 
nor set aside without injury. 

The abuse lies just at this point Instead of 
the rehearsal, teachers have fallen into the 
way of putting a multitude of questions, and of 
judging from the answers to these, the extent 
of the pupil's knowledge. This process is sub- 
ject to the following objections : It makes 
the capacity of the teacher a measure of that 
of the pupil. The efficiency of the recitation 
will depend upon the ability of the teacher to 
put questions. If he have not first rate ability 
in this direction, and few have, the pupil may 
never be called upon to exert his full powers. 
The rehearsal on the contrary, gives full play 
to all the powers of the pupil ; he may tell all 
he has learned, whether the teacher have knowl- 
edge or tact to put questions or not. 

Again, children are apt to study for the re- 
citation. It is one thing to study a lesson so 
as to be able to answer a teacher's questions, 
and another to study it so as to be able to ex- 
press intelligently in language what it con* 
tains. One is studying to satisfy the de- 
mands of a teacher, the pther is studying to 
make the contents of the lesson his own, to 
enable him to hold and convey it in language 
to others ; one process makes superficial schol- 
ars, the other, thorough, intelligent ones. 

Still again, questions as used by most teach- 
ers are suggestive, they cut out the very path 
for the answer, depriving the child of a most 
healthful exercise — that of collecting his 
thoughts, gathering up his knowledge, arrang- 
ing and presenting it in the garb of his own 
language, as he will have in after life to do 
when teachers and schools are things of reo- 
ollection. 

Here is one grand reason why there are so j 
few good talkers, so few men good at conver- | 
sation among the people. They have noter I 
been trained in sohools to talk, to tdl what il 
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they know j they hare always been kept at an- 
swering questions. 

Henoe let the teaeher, as the first and most 
important part of the recitation, require from 
the pupils a full and definite statement of their 
knowledge of the lesson. Let it be in their 
own language as nearly as possible, but pre- 
cise and orderly. Let the teacher put no 
questions, other than in the way of a sugges- 
tion to each pupil a» to the portion of the 
lesson he is to rehearse. Require from the 
pupil perfect preparation of the lesson, and 
promptness in the recitation. Then if there be 
any mind — any intelligence in the class, the 
teacher will be sure to call it out and stimulate 
it to action. 

We would by no means be understood to en- 
tirely ignore the use of questions in a recita- 
tion. But let them be reserved by the teacher 
till after he shall have given the class ample 
opportunity to state their knowledge of the 
lesson, then use questions to give animation, 
to draw out things omitted in their statements, 
and to produce rep^tion of principles and of 
facts. 

As the final part of a recitation, and a dis- 
tinct exercise, if we may so speak, come the ex- 
planations of the teacher. This part of the ex- 
ercises of the recitation is especially delegated 
to him to perform, and in it be assumes his 
true character of instructor. From the rehear- 
sal and the subsequent examination, the teach 
er has learned the errors his pupils may have 
fallen into, and the difficulties and embarrass- 
ments they are laboring under. It is for him 
in this part of the recitation to correct these 
errors, to explain the difficulties, to remove the 
embarrassments, and from his superior know 
ledge to distribute light and life, and pleasure 
along their pathway. 

But let the teacher recollect never to mix up 
the rehearsal, the questions, and the explana- 
tions together. Let each have its separate 
part and be attended to in its proper time. Let 
his explanations, too, be brief. Avoid every 
thing like lecturing — pouring in knowledge on 
the brain ; it is worse than useless. Too much 
explanation takes from the pupil the necessity 
of making proper effort, and without effort on 
the port of the pupil nothing substantial is 
ever gained. Kever explain what the pupil 



can be made to dig out for himself; vequin 
him to make the effort vigorously first, help 
him only when he halts from real inability. 

The method of conduoting a recitation here 
pointed out, renders it an exercise of skill, both 
on the part of the pupil and teacher, requiring 
special preparation from both. It will ever be 
found effective in disciplining mind and in 
making good scholars. Waybwe. 



ON LYING— TO THE BOYS. 

I hope that I may take it for granted, that 
no boy who reads this, or hears it read, ever 
has told a lie. But I know that all of you are 
tempted, sometimes, to say what is not quite 
true ; and I wish to put you on your guard 
against the temptation now, before it gets its 
first advantage of you. Bo let me say some- 
thing to the boy who is tempted to tell his first 
Ue. 

Perhaps you have done something which 
you are afraid to have known. You were 
playing and your ball struck the window and 
broke it, and you do not know what will be 
done to you if it is found out that you did it 
No one else was there. If you deny it no one 
will know it. It will be so easy to say no.— 
Why not say it, and so have no more trouble 
about it ? Why not? Because that would be 
a lie — and it would be worse to tell a lie thaa 
to suffer any punishment which will come upon 
you if you should tell the truth, honestly as it 
was. If you tell the lie, do you think no one 
will know it ? I tell you that is a mistake. 
You will know it You will know that you 
have told a lie. It seems mean to you now— 
but it will seem meaner then. It does not seem 
such a very great thing now to say that one 
word. But when you have said it you will 
find that it has made you a liar, when you was 
a true boy before. And the more you think of 
it, you will think that it was not worth while 
to make yourself a liar just to escape the 
punishment which you had deserved for your 
carelessness or your fault You will wish yon 
could take the lie back and take the penalty 
now. But you cannot do that, without con- 
fessing that you told a lie ,* and what can you 
do? You have to shut it up in your own 
breast — and it is miserable company — is it not? 
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And there ia this about a lie. Ton nerer con 
get away from it If it has once passed your 
lips you can nerer get the taste of it off yoar 
tongue. If you do not get rid of it now in the 
best way you can, that is, by coming out brave- 
ly with the truth and so killing that first lie, it 
will cling to you and punish you in one of two 
ways. Either you will go on and tell other lies 
and so become an habitual liar, or if you nev^r 
tell another lie you will never forget that one, 
and every time you think of it, as you grow 
from boyhood into manhood, it will seem to you 
meaner and meaner. As you come to feel more 
and more the worth of self respect, how many 
times yon will wish, and how much you would 
give, if you could say — these lips never utter- 
ed a word of falsehood. 

Will anything you can gain by any false 
hood make up for the loss of the charm of that 
honor and confidence in which you will be 
able to hold yourself and to walk among your 
fellows now and in all your life, if you can 
know, in your own breast^ that your word was 
never false ? 

Besides these lies that are spoken out, there 
are a great many lies that come in disguise- 
great many that may be told by some action — 
or by some look — or by some words that are 
not exactly untrue, but still they make some 
one think something that is false — and a great 
many times you can tell a falsehood simply by 
saying nothing. ^Do you think that all thcs>e 
kinds of deception are any better than a lie 
told plainly out in words ? Just see what you 
do when you deceive in any such way. Yon 
tell a lie to the other person just as much as if 
you spoke with words. The only difference is 
that you try to make yourself believe that you 
are not telling a lie — and is not that lying to 
jourself as well as to him ? And so you tell 
two lies instead of one. 

The only way to make a brave and true 
man is to be determined never to tell, or to do. 
or to think any kind of a lie — but always to 
try to know what is true — and to think what is 
true — and to say what is true — and to do what 
is true — and so to be now and idways a true 
boy and a true man. J. k. 



DO IT WELL. 

Anythiko that ought to be done at all, ought 
to be well done. A little well done is better 
than much indifferently done. Let every word 
that is spoken in the school-room be correctly 
uttered. Let every figure and diagram made 
upon the blackboard be correctly made. Let 
all the movements of classes be orderly. Let 
explanations be ablaze with light. Let every 
argument be aglow with truth. Never pettifog 
a qi:(estion in the school-room. If you cannot 
solve a problem or demonstrate a proposition, 
or illustrate a principle, do not make the at- 
tempt Pupils will never forgive pretension — 
they hate shams. 

Billy Gray, the rich merchant of Boston, 
once reproved a carpenter for not doing his 
work well. The carpenter told Billy he knew 
him when he was nothing but a drummer. — 
" WeU," said Mr. Gray, "didn't I drum well^ 
eh ? Didn't I drum well V 



J. J. M. Angbar has been appointed Princi- 
pal of the Berlin Union School. 



ITEMS. 

Geoboe Pbabodt, the London Banker, was 
received on the 9th ult, by the people of Dan- 
vers, Mass., in such a manner as indicated pro^ 
found respect for his character, and gratitude 
for his liberality. It will be remembered that 
in 1852, Mr. Peabody gave a large sum for 
the purpose of founding a Lyceum in his na- 
tive town. He believes that '' Education is a 
debt due from the present to future genera- 
tions." 

A. Good Idea. — At the late meeting of the 
N. Y. Teachers' Association, the following res- 
olution was adopted: 

Hcsolvedy That under a vote of their respec- 
tive districts, trustees should have authority to 
select, not exceeding one acre of land for a 
school-house site, in the same manner as land 
is now taken for highway purposes. 

Education^ and Crime. — From statistics 
presented to the British Scientific Association, 
at its meeting in August last, it was shown that 
about seventy per cent of those arrested for 
crime could not read. All reports presented 
showed a fearful connection between ignorance 
drunkenness and crime. 
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Sheboygan Ukiok School. — This school 
has been opened under the charge of Mr. D. 
J. Holmes, as PrincipaL The people of She- 
boygan have erected one of the best School 
Buildings in the State, and have shown an en- 
lightened liberality in arranging their school, 
which will be as beneficial to the place as it is 
creditable to the people. Success to the She- 
boygan Union School, 

Wb understand that Mr. W. Van Nbsb, bo 
long and so widely known in our State, as the 
efficient Principal of the Fond du Lac Union 
School, has resigned. We deeply regret this ; 
Mr. Yak Ness has labored long and hard in 
the cause of education, and there are too few 
such men in the State not to make his loss 
felt. 

The people of Fopd du Lac have heretofore 

^ shown an interest in sustaining their public 

Schools, which led us to suppose that Mr. Van 

Kess' connection with them would continue for 

a long time to come. 

It is said that Mr. John G. Keenan, of 
Lansingburgh New York, has solved the prob- 
lem of the tri-section of an angle. Let us have 
tiM proof. 

A School, we understand, has been estab- 
lished in Maza Mania, by Mr, Benedict, a 
graduate of our State University, under very 
fkvorable auspices. It is the intention of the 
founders to make it of a high order. 

The new School Building in Kenosha is just 
completed. The High School Building has 

been repaired and refurnished in fine style. 

Messrs. MoKindley, Butler and Stone are hard 
ai work. Success to them. 

A new school-house is to be erected at Pal- 
myra. The people of this thriving villa|e are 
not indifferent to their educational interests. 

Wb understand that Mr. Bbown has been 
appointed Principal of the Fond duLac Union 
School, in place of Mr. Van Naag, resigned. 
We regret the loss of Mjr. Van Nbss, hat wel- 
come Mr. Brown, 

An Old School.— The "Reformed Dutch 
School," of New York City, recently celebra- 
ted its two hundred and twenty-third ^niver- 




Mr. J. 0. PiCKARD,lateof Jacksonville, Dl., 
has opened a school for young ladies at Mad- 
ison. 

We learn that there is a good state of feel- 
ing in Whitewater towards the Public Schools. 
The efforts of the teachers seem to be appre- 
ciated. 

The Public School Building at Horicoh will 
be completed about the Ist of January. It will 
cost about $9,000. 

A. A. Kendrick has lately been appointed 
Principal of one of the Ward Schools of Janes- 
ville. 

Prof. Geo. R. Perkins, of Albany, N. Y., 
has been appointed Professor of Mathematics 
of Iowa University. 

Do not forget to read our advertising pages. 
We advertise the best library books in the 
country. All the school books advertised by 
us are good. 



BOOK TABLE. 
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Smith's Juvenile Definer. — The ie^ea run- 
ning through this work is to classify the words 
expressive of familiar objects ; thus under the 
head of "things made of leather" are the 
words shoe, hoot, harness, &c. The plan is 
good. Published hy A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 

Philomathean Magazine. — Published by 
the Students of Carroll College, iknd full of 
readable articles. We are glad to chronicle its 
advent. 

Rat's Hiohsb AiuTHtfETic. — This tfork 
seems to be what Its name indicates. It is tull, 
and sufficiently luoid. We can commend it^ 
a work of the first class. Published by W, B, 
Smith is Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It gives us great pleasure to call the atten- 
tion of our readers to the advertisement of the 
American Educational Year Book for 1857. 
Such a work can be made a valuable band- 
book for teachers. When we receive a copy 
we shall notice it further. Published by Mohin- 
son Ss Richardson, Boston, Mass, 

Bbloit Oolleob MoNTHLT.—Creditable to 
all oonoomedL 
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yOLUME I.-DBCEMBEB, 1866.-NUMBEE 1 



From the German of Herder. 
THE USB OF THE BEAUTIFUL IK 
EDUCATION. 

Air ADDRESS TO THE PUPILS OP A OYlfNASIUV. 



[We giro here a translation of adisoonrseby 
one of the noblest^ purest, and moat religions- 
minded of Germany's great thinkers. It will 
«erve to show the elevated tone in whieh the 
fabje^ is treated in the only oonntry where as 
yet teaching has really taken its rank as one of 
the liberal arts. We think that no teacher, 
howerer humble his sphere of duty, can read it 
without profit and improyement A.] 

YOUTH is the age of beauty in human 
life, the period when we love and 
practise nothing so willing as what seems 
beautiful The element of beauty in 
literature, science, and art, is the sweet 
allurement which attracts us, the Hespe 
rides fruit which enchants us. The most 
useful and yaluable teaching needs only 
to seem hard, or to wear an earnest and 
melancholy countenance, and yonth fifes 
from it as the talk of dry old age ; what 
is most useless needs only to put on a 
light and pleasing mien, and it is sought 
for, loved, and reverenced. 

How then ? Is this impulse of our na- 
ture, this attraction and inclination for al] 
that is pleasing and beautiful, to be con- 
temned ? Did Nature commit a sin when 
she implanted this tendency in our hearts, 



and adorned with it the years of our first 
awakening into manly life ? Did she com- 
mit a sin when she clothed so many forms 
about us with loveliness, and made the 
first years of life the spring-time also of 
human feeling? Is it forbidden to pre- 
fer the beautiful to the ugly ? forbidden, 
too, in learning and the arts ? In these' 
the ornaments of human nature, why 
should we not seek the ornament of the 
ornament, the essence of the attraction. 

Nature never errs, and she would least 
of all be a deceiver where she shows her- 1 
self friendly, and in what of loveHnessj 
she lays in the path of our lives. She 
acted as a wise and benevolent motheri 
when she surrounded the true and the- 
good in her works with beauty, and made ^ 
the first years of our life a garden of 
pleasant delight The very novelty of 
the first objects of our knowledge and; 
activity delights us; the lightness with- 
which our blood flows and our heart! 
beats and our thoughts and desires arise^ 
within us, softly allures us up the hard 
heights of human life, and charms us into 
its bonds. We learn with pleasure, un- 
consciously, and as it were in sport, what 
we hereafter must practise in sadder and 
more earnest years, and harder and more 
troublesome relations ; an inviting spring 
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leads us on to the summer, the autumn, 
and the winter of our daj& The Apostle 
not onlj says, "whatsoeyer things are 
true, whatsoeyer things are honest, what- 
soeyer things are pure," but also, "what- 
soever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things." The sciences of 
the beautiful then belong to the age of 
beauty in human life, and the Creator has 
ordained that they should be united in 
bonds of mutual love. 

But what are sciences of the beautiful, 
and how must we love and practice them, 
that our practice may be beautiful also? 
These questions seem to me, on account 
of their importance and even necessity in 
our times, to be the best possible intro-*^ 
duction to a public examination such as 
this, that we may secure a noble rivalry 
between the arts themselves and those 
who are pursuing them. 

The word "beautiful" is commonly 
made synonymous with "easy," for light 
and thoughtless youth shun nothing so 
much as trouble and labor ; what recom- 
mends itself at first sight, what is com- 
prehended at the first glance, is preferred ; 
what requires thought, zeal, and exercise, 
though it be of the utmost value, is neg- 
lected. Nothing is read but the dear 
mother-tongue, especially when what is 
read was lightly written, and is only 
sugar-plums in the mouth. Perhaps we 
add the French, partly because it is so 
easy to learn, and partly because it con- 
tains so many sugar-plums. There is the 
gingerbread of pretty romances, pretty 
poems, pretty stories, comedies, and 
plays ; the cut of the language is of the 
latest fashion, its style is easy and to 
catch the eye ; by all means, therefore, 
1 1 be it learned, say they. But the true 
I fountains, the everlasting monuments of 
U the science of the beautiful, the Greeks, 






and Romans, are passed by because the 
knowledge of them costs labor, because 
tl^e entrance to these shrines is throngh 
the fore-court of a learned tongue. Ask 
many a youth whethej ideas of beauty 
and of intellectual pleasure are associated 
in his mind with his Virgil, his Horace, 
Cicero, Homer, Theocritus, and perhaps 
he will tell you Yes, with an easy reading 
translation of them ; but in the Greek and 
Latin, they are Classics, and with most 
youths the Classics and intellectual plea- 
sure are widely separated notions. Just 
the very form which contributes so much 
of their beauty is that which makes them 
hateful and troublesome to the lazy pupQ. 
The monkey would gladly have the sweet 
kemal, but he will not crack the hard 
nut ; it breaks his pretty teeth. 

Is not the Greek a beautiful language? 
do not its writers deserve to be learned, 
if only for the rules and examples of the 
beautiful they afford/ The present ex- 
amination will be your answer. Perhaps 
we shall find as many lovers of the most 
beautifhl of all beautiful languages as 
once there were reckoned Muses, nine! 
Perhaps we shall find not nearly so many. 

0, it is an idle and a wanton age when 
that only is called beautiful which is 
easy, and nothing pleases us but what 
flies into our very mouths I "I went by 
the field of the slothful," says Solomon, 
" and by the vineyard of the man void of 
understanding ; and lo, it was all grown 
over with thorns, and nettles had covered 
the face thereof, and the stone wall there- 
of was broken down. Then I saw and 
considered it well : I looked upon it and 
received instruction. Yet a little sleep, » 
little slumber, a little folding of the hands 
to sleep ; so shall thy poverty come as 
one that travelleth, and thy want as tf 
armed man." 

Thine easy knowledge will bring thee 
neither honor nor bread; not rightly^ 
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hast thou learned ; thou hast put to sleep 
thy spirit, wasted thy hest time, the first 
young power of thy soul. By forever 
trifiing thou hast lost the habit of earnest- 
ness ; by giving thyself up to sport, labor, 
without which no work can be accomplish- 
ed, no glory, no aim of life attained, be> 
comes insupportable and impos&ible. — 
Thou hast eaten sweets till they have 
ruined thy digestion. Soon the beautiful 
will be no longer beautiful, but wearisome 
and disgusting, because thou hast enjoy- 
ed it to excess, and thou wilt languish 
like a sick man, at the very fountains of 
health. O hear, who has ears to hear ; 
for what I say is terrible truth. Pleasure 
and Beauty when thus pursued become 
hateful in the end, — Sirens which allure 
and mislead you, Circes which transform 
you. You will be a cuckoo to prate 
miserable verse, a crow to write reviews 
or a peacock or a goose in guise of a bom- 
bastic or a pleasant-cackling preacher. 

Every art and science, whether called 
*' fine" or ugly, requires labor, industry, 
practice ; poets and orators, whose works 
are commonly the only part of literature 
which is reckoned among the Fine Arts, 
never become great without industry and 
labor. The reviver of German poetic art, 
Opitz, wrote Latin elegantly, was well 
acquinted with ancient literature, and 
made as good Latin as he did German 
verses ; the modem reviver of it, Haller, 
was certainly as great* as a scholar, phi- 
losopher, physician, naturalist, and bota- 
nist, as he was as a poet The elder 
Schlegel translated Sophocles at school, 
and studied his art in ancient models. In 
what branch of learning has not Lessing 
distinguished himself? His poetry and 
his style are perhaps the least of his ex- 
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ceUences. Among the Eaglish, Milton 
was a great scholar and statesman as he 
was poet; and who does not reverence 
the great names of Grotius and Erasmus? 
Grotius was Theologian, Jurist, States- 
man, Historian, Scholar, and Philosopher, 
to as great an extent as he was Poet, and 
even national poet Every one knows 
the epigram of Lessing. 

That you a poet are, good sir, that gives me 

special Joy ; 
That you no more than poet are, that doth me 

much annoy.* 

Every art and science has in it an ele- 
ment of Beauty, but this beauty is only 
to be enjoyed by the exercise of uncon- 
querable industry. All individuals who 
have by nature a strongly developed gift 
for the pursuit of any one of them, illus- 
trate this. What study seems to the 
common understanding dryer than Ma- 
thematics, and yet what great mathema- 
tician does not find in them the greatest 
delight? Galileo in his prison consoled 
himself with his discoveries as the noblest 
doctrines of the beautiful, and Kepler de- 
clared be would not exchange one of his 
for a Dukedom. We see with what love 
a jurist, a statesman, a physician, a nat- 
uralist, a historian, a student of mechan- 
ics, yes, even a diplomatist, or a student 
of heraldry, live in their science, provid- 
ed they arc formed for it by nature, have 
studied it thoroughly, and are in a posi- 
tion to practice it successfully. Every 
labor accomplished is sweet, every diffi- 
culty and obsciu*ity stimulates their zeal;, 
every fortunate discovery — never made 
without previous labor — is their dearest 
reward; verily, all these do something 
besides plucking fading flowers and suck- 
ing indigestible sugar-plums. The bees 
do not get their honey without labor ; it 
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* A good deal greater, we fancy. Herder 
himself is a better example of the union of 
scholar and poet than any of those he adduces. 
— Te. 



* Es freuet mich, mein Herr, dass Ihr ein 

Dichter pcyd ; 
Doch seyd Ihr sonst nicht mehr, mein Herr, 

das ist mir leid. 
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is the drones who steal what was gather- 
^ by others and does not belong to 
them. 

It is not therefore lazy and superficial 
fiMility that creates beaixfy in the sdences 
and the arts ; what does create it ? The 
ancients called such scwucMorteigwBod 
humanitaUm pertinent^ adhumanitatem 
ii\formant, sciences which form us into 
men, and perhaps we might best name 
them formative sciences. What forms 
the powers of our souls is beautiful ; what 
does not, does not deserve the name, 
though it be covered all over with tinsel 
I know we have in these modem times 
lost this idea. We oppose the sciences of 
the Beautiful to the higher, more earnest, 
more fundamental ones, as though the 
latter could deserve the name, and yet 
could be trifling, or low, or flat, or dry, 
or superficial, or unmanly. Allow me, 
then, a little space to show the falsity of 
this distinction, and to recommend to 
you the true conception of the beautiful, 
that is, the formative element in all 
sciences. 

I say, then, that the sciences ef the 
Beautiful cannot be separated from, and 
set in opposition to the fundamental sci- 
ences, for that to which beauty belongs 
must be fundamental or else it is a false 
and deceitful beauty. The sciences of the 
beautiful and the sciences of the true 
cannot be opposed to one another, for the 
former are no court jesters : they too have 
earnest aims, and can only be Airthered 
by strict rules and the earnest use of 
means. And finally, the sciences of the 
beautiAil and higher sciences do not stand 
opposed to one another as though the 
former were trifling and of lower rank; 
both have ideals, each after its kind ; both 
require high and richly endowed souls. 
All these distinctions rest on misunder- 
standing and misuse of the classification 
of those barbarous scholastic times whose 



relics linger in so many places. Then' 

first was heard of the so-called seren free 

arts. 

Gram, loquitur, 2>»a. verba docet, Bke. yerlw 

ndButrat, 
ifiM. oanit, Ar, nttraenM, Oe poiid«nkt» Ast. 

flolit astnu* 

Even here we see those most prosaic of 
studies, grammar, logic, even mathema- 
tics and astronomy enumerated among 
them. Afterwards separate q>heres were 
assigned to grammar, philosophy, and 
mathematics ; what remained became the 
distinct province of the Fine Arts, and to 
them was left nothing but the noble art 
of verse-making, and a bit of rhetoric or 
the fine art of spinning sentences. The 
truly fine arts, those namely which in- 
form the soul, which create thought, 
which give taste and judgment, — ^in short, 
all the strength and substance of the 
spirit were taken away, and now one 
might indeed distinguish them from the 
useful, the fundamental, the earnest, the 
noble — sciences which are, as I view 
them, the sciences of Beauty themselves — 
for as the others were left, they were ugly 
enough. Will any one tell me how we 
can have a beautiful form where there is 
no substance — ^how one can speak beau- 
tifully who has no thoughts, or where 
true, earnest, and serious aim, where 
true passion and the inspiration of a real 
purpose ever failed to make one speak 
well ? Even the spider does not spin her 
web without a purpose ; she means to 
catch files ; but we with most of our fine 
wordwebs of empty rhetoric do not even 
do that 
What then are the sciences of the 
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* BarbarouB, nmemonio verses, enamerating 
the chief studies pursued in the schools of the 
middle ages — The famous Trivium and Quad- 
rtWtim, or course of three, and course of four 
studies, which together formed the medisval 
notion of a liberal education. Via, stands for 
DiaUctica or Logic; the rest are obvious. — Tb. 
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fBeMitiful f and why do we call them so ? 
i Either the word must mean that we learn 
in them what is beautiful, and why it is 
;so; but this we never learn by rules 
alone, never without materials and ex- 
amples; — or they are the sciences which 
supply a beautiful form to these materi- 
als, and here the idea of the beautiful is 
identical with that of the formative. No 
science can be called a science of the 
; Beautiful when it merely racks our me- 
mories, gives us words without thoughts, 
dogmas and assertions without light or 
proof or exercise of practical judgment; 
in short, when it does not form the 
powers of our soul. As soon as it does 
this it becomes agreeable ; and the more 
[ it does this, ^the more it occupies our 
: fancy and inventive faculty, oar wit and 
taste, our judgment, and particularly our 
' practical masculine judgment ; the more 
; powers of the soul it occupies at once, the 
: more elements of culture it has, and 
: every one says the more beautifiil it is. 
Take, for instance, philosophy, which is 
usually excluded from what are called 
Belles-letters. But truth lies at the foun- 
dation of all beauty, and all that is beau- 
tiful can only lead to the true and the 
I good. I lay it down as a principle, then, 
; that truth, so iar as it relates to man, is 
beautiful ; for beauty is only the outward 
form of truth. Dry ontology, cosmology, 
psychology, thedogy, logic, ethics, poli- 
tics, please no one : but make the truths 
I~ of all these sciences living ; place in clear 
light their origin, their connection, their 
nse, and application ; bring them so near 
to the soul of the reader that it discovers 
with the discoverer, observes with the 
observer, judges with the philosopher, 
f and applies and exercises the truth with 
the good man, — ^and what more beautiful 

J sciences can there be than these? It is 
a great attraction to see the connection of 
truths, a high satisfSsMstion to survey the 
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chart of human knowledge in any pro- 
vince, with its lights and shadows, and to 
sharpen one's wit, one's inventive faculty 
and judgment at every step by the truUi 
which one discovered and the error which 
another encountered. Is there a greater 
picture in the world than the world itself, 
as cosmology, natural history, and phy- 
sical astronomy reveal it? a finer or a 
more interesting drama than the human 
soul itself reveals, whether in a wide or 
a narrow sphere of activity, with its fa- 
culties and powers, its duties and rela- 
tions, passions and impulses? If one 
cannot speak here, by a true and com- 
plete representation of these things, with 
a living power to the understanding, and 
effectually to the heart, where can he ? — 
This whole newly discovered and barbar- 
ous science, cBitheties^ is nothing but a 
part of logic ; what we call taste is no- 
thing but a lively, quick judgment which 
does not exclude truth and profoundness, 
but rather pre-supposes and requires 
them. All didactic poems ara nothing, 
but philosophy in sensible form, fable 
nothing but the representation of a gene- 
ral truth present and in action. From 
whence did Cicero take the most beau- 
tiful, the most striking materials for his 
eloquence, but from philosophy, from the 
analysis of things themselves, of the hu^ 
man heart, and the human understand- 
ing? Philosophy therefore is not only 
one of the sciences that pertain to beau- 
ty, but is the mother of the beautiful. — 
Rhetoric and poetry owe to it all that 
they have that is truly informing, useful, 
or agreeable. Next to it is history, so 
far as it includes a knowledge of countries, 
men, their governments and states, their 
maimers and religions, their virtues and 
vices. If these subjects are pursued as 
we often with astonishment and aversion 
see them pursued, the^ are surely nothing 
but the rubbish of science ; pursued as. ff 
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they might be and ought to be, so as to 
impart interesting, clear, and raluable 
knowledge, such as informs the students 
mind with wisdom, can there be sciences 
more beautiful than those of geography 
and history? Who does not willingly 
read and hear history ? What cultivated 
man does not receive the greater part of 
his culture through history of others, and 
experience, which is the history of him- 
self? And are the epic poem and the 
drama anything more than history, true 
or fabulous, adorned with the attractions 
of language, outward representation, and 
imagination? — and is not many a history 
truly related and described with beauty 
more attractive than an exaggerated epic 
or the false representations of romance ? 
It only depends then on choice, method, 
and diction, that the teacher make inter- 
esting all that he brings forward, offer it 
in a form to attract the understanding, 
move the heart, and excite all the powers 
of his hearer^s soul, to turn history into 
the truest rhetoric and the truest poetry. 
In the histories of the ancients, history 
and oratory are united; the finest speech- 
es are incorporated into their histories, 
and cannot be understood or appreciated 
without them. The good narrator must 
follow the same rules as the poet ; and if 
the orator or the poet would not merely 
give pleasure, but improve, inform, and 
excite to sympathetic action the minds of 
those he addresses, he has the same aim 
as the historian or the philosopher. In 
short, truth, beauty, and virtue are the 
three graces of human knowledge, three 
inseparable sisters. He who would have 
beauty without truth, grasps at the wind; 
he who studies for truth and beauty 
without virtue, which is their use and 
practical application, pursues a shadow. 
Beautiful form can only be made visiblefi 
and living in beautiful substance ; the 
truest, richest, most useful, most inform- 
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ing sciences are ever the most beautiful. 
Time would fail me to show how all 
the lules of beauty are nothing except so 
fiir as they serve truth and goodness; 
how aU the flowers of eloquence are 
nothing, except so far as they &vor truth 
and goodness : how the best part is want- 
ing to all sciences if one robs them of 
beauty ; how every science of each in its 
own way, can have it and should have it ; 
how no science need be rude or repulsive, 
and even the abstraotest knowledge has 
its attraction and its beauty, if only it is 
pursued in a way to inform and be in- 
structive. Enough for to-day: to-mor- 
row, I trust, will prove that every science 
here pursued is a science of beauty, be- 
cause it is made agreeable and interesting, 
because it is learned with pleasure and 
love, because it is taught in a natural and 
attractive manner. 

And you, pupils, now passing out of 
youth and becoming men, cast aside the 
puppets of childhood, the empty grass 
and flower garlands which fade so soon 
and then are so disgusting ; love what is 
worthy of love in every form, but ever 
m relation to truth, goodness and useful- 
ness. Love and study the ancient lan- 
guages ; they are the sources and patterns 
of all that is noble, good, and beautiful. 
Love philosopy, theology, and history; 
they nourish the hearty and fill the mind 
with thought, and thus furnish the mate- 
rial of all that is capable of receiving or 
worthy of a beautiful form. Shun not 
labor and toil ; as soon as you enter into 
the spirit of your work, toil will disap- 
pear, changed into beauty and enjoy- 
ment 

And thou Frst Cause and Author of all 
truth, goodness, and beauty, accept the 
consecration of this school and the exer- 
cises of these days to the pursuit of tme 
loveliness and beauty, which is the true 
culture of human souls. 
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,. J-rom the N. Y. Teacher. 
.A iOQOQL INCIDBNT. 

BT B. DUCO. 

Mt teacher was a man for whom I felt, 
from the first day I entered his school, 
the greatest respect His bearing was 
gentle and pleasant, yet firm. He con- 
ducted himself before the school and in 
his administration of discipline, with what 
I should now term, a quiet assurance. — 
His self-control was, I think, almost per- 
fect. Never fretting, never scolding his 
pupils, or occasioning a great excitement 
among them by some unusual harshness 
or sevei^ftj^ Whfen an amusing incident 
occurred, or he engaged in a lively strain 
of remrfilt, causing some litfle exhibition 
of mirthfulnfess/' he never forgot either 
himself or his school, so as to permit 
what was simply meant for a wholesome 
relaxation, to degenerate into disorder 
and confusion. 

It is said that most teachers are hobby- 
riders. If my teacher ever rode a hobby 
it was that of neatness. To present a 
dovehly i^pearanoe, or to mar books or 
fiimitare, was with him a serious offence. 
Ab a consequence, the same spirit, to. a 
commendable extent, prevailed among 
the pupils, and a laudable degree of pride 
was manifested in the care and appear- 
ance of everything connected with, the 
school. 

One forenoon, during the last half hour 
of the session, I was busy engaged in 
solving a difficult arithmetical proplem. 
While absorbed in thought, I uncon^ci 
onsly rubbed the point of my well sharp- 
ened pencil upon the apr^ice! o(ti^ d^sk. 
The tap r of.?, the bell . for dismission, 
I brought m^ia myself agaip, /when I first 
became awar^ of the mischief I had done. 



ness, that I did not promptly, as I should 
have done, inform my teacher of it, but 
passed on out of the school-room. I re- 
turned in the afternoon with some degree 
of trepidation; resolving that when a 
favorable opportunity offered I would ex- 
plain the circumstance. The first exer- 
cise was writing. My teacher, in passing 
around giving instruction, paused behind 
my desk. Almost immediately his eye 
fell upon the defaced surface. '^ Edward," 
he inquired abruptly, " did you scratch 
your desk?" His sudden question todc 
me by surprise. A number of eyes were 
upon me. I wanted to explain ; hesitat- 
ed ; became confused, and answered—No I 
My character for honesty and truthfiil- 
ness, had, up to this tin^e, stood unim- 
peached; and it was. a principle of my 
teacher not to doubt the veracity of a 
boy without good evidence. He replied, 
" X suppose it must have been done, per- 
haps carelessly, by one of the pupils who 
tarried at noon.*' Upon inquiry, of 
course, no information was received in 
regard to the matter. During the recita- 
tion of the afternoon, my teacher acted 
towards me so frankly, and with such an 
absence of suspicion in his manner, that 
while I felt grateful for his good opinion, 
I was deeply humbled and abased in my 
own estimation. I realized that I was 
both a liar and a coward ; not having suf- 
ficient moral courage to speak the truth. 
My conscience said, ^' go to your teacher 
and acknowledge your fiiult" My pride 
objected, "you have heretofore sustained 
a good character ; no one suspects you 
have spoken an untruth ; if you tell of 
yourself; you will lose the good opinion 
of your teacher and schoolmates ; seeing 
that the thing has gone so far, let it rest 
as it is, and do better, and act more care- 
fully in therfiHure." This inward conflict 
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[ I My desk was. si^y marred* I felt sot continued tfil the close of the week; 
' I mortified ai&d tchag^uoed at my earel«as-lwhVn, after shedding many tears, I re- 
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solred to infonn my teacher of my trans- 
gression. Accordingly on Friday after- 

I noon, I tarried after the dismission of the 
schooL As soon as my teacher was at 
leisure I approached him, and hursting 

1 into tears acknowledged my falsehood 
and related the particulars that led me to 
it He saw that I was truly repentant 

: Placing his hand upon my head he spoke 

I to me, soothingly and encouragingly, of 
confession and repentance, and of a pro- 
per self-respect; and in conclusion assur- 

j ed me that I stood as high as ever in his 
esteem. I left the school-room that 
eyening a happy hoy. 

When, on Monday morning, my teach- 
er simply announced that the one who 

. had defaced a certain desk, had nohly 
acknowledged his offence, and that he 

, deemed the act, under the circumstances, 
excusable, without raising the slightest 
suspicion toward me, I felt that he re- 
garded my feelings;* that he had not 
wantonly exposed the breach in my cha- 
racter; and my gratitude towards him 
scarce knew bounds. My love for my 
teacher, my lore for truth, and my love 
for an honorable course of conduct, was 
senribly increased. I never again allow- 
ed myself to hesitate, or to equivocate, 
in the acknowledgment of a &ult 

This litde circumstance has had a great 
influence in the formation of my charac- 
ter. I have often since thought, that if 
my teacher had, in the first instance, 
doubted my word or, upon my con- 
fession, reproved me sharply for my fidse- 
hood, or mentioned iiie eircumstance so 
as to expose my fall fh>m truth, in either 
case I might have been disheartened and 
ceased my efforts to preserve what was 
partly lost To repose confidence in a 
pupa, to cultivate his self-respect, and to 
sympathize in his failings, are essential 
parts of a conscientious teacher's duty. 
UTewarl, JT. J,, Oct 11, 1866. 
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From the Orator. 
THB AMERICAN ALADDIK. 

BT O. W. CURSIS. 

When we go out on Saturday after- 
noons to moralize and see new houses, 
we usually take our young ones by 
Aladdin's palace. Aladdin was a Yankee. 
He started life by swapping jack-knives, 
then putting the halves of the broken 
marbles together and passing them off as 
whole ones. When he had gathered 
some brass, he went to school all the 
sununer to learn the golden rule of arith- 
metic — ^addition for himself, and substrac- 
tion for his neighbor. 

At an early age, Aladdin was consider^ 
ed to be good at a bargain, which meant, 
he could always succeed in changing a 
worse for a better, always keeping the 
blind side of a horse to the wall when he 
had to sell it ; and the village said that 
certainly Aladdin would succeed. When 
he left, " he will be rich," said the village, 
with more approval than it would say, 
"he wUI be generous and true." To 
Aladdin, the world was but a maricet in 
which to buy cheap and sell dear. For 
him, there was no beauty, no history, no 
piety, no heroism. Vainly the stars 
shone ovct him, vainly the south wind 
blew. In the wake of the great ship 
Argo, in which Jason and his companions 
sailed for the Qolden Fleece, over the 
gleaming Mediterranean, where the ships 
of Tyre, Rome, and of the Crusaders, had 
been before him, through the Pillars oif 
Hercules, through which Oolumbt^s sail- 
ed to find fame in a new world — ^now 
sails Aladdin to find fortune. To him aO 
lands are alike. No Homer sang for Mna 
in the .^Sgean ; he only curs^ the wind 
that will not blow him into Odessa. No 
syrens ting ^ him^ but he loves tb6„ 
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huge o«th of the lively boatswain. With 
' the Bible in his hand and a quid of to 
bacco in his mouth, he goes about the 
holy places in Jerusalem, and **calcu 
' lates*^ their exact site. He sees the land 
of the Barneses and the Ptolemies ; and 
the reverend records of the Lybian de- 
sert, whose echoes have slumbered since 
they were tramped over by Alexander's 
army, are now awakened by the shrill 
whistle of Old Dan Tucker. He insults 
the Grand Llama, hobnobs with the 
. Grand Mogul, turns his back upon em- 
.perors, and takes a pinch out of the 
.Pope's snuff-box. He chews with the 
Arabs, smokes opium with the Turks, 
. and rides for a bride with the Calmuck 
Tartars. 

Aladdin comes home again, and the ad- 
miring village points him out to the 
younger generation as a successful man : 
** My son, look at him : he began with 
nothing; now see.'' *^My son" does 
see and beholds him owing a million of 
dollars, and of all societies of which he is 
not president, a director. His name is 
as good as gold. He has bought pictures 
and statues. He has, also, bought a Mrs. 
Aladdin and housed her in luxury ; but 
he picks his mouth with a silver fork. — 
He has a home lor a poet ; but he makes 
it his boast that he reads nothing but his 

' newspaper. He goes to church twice on 
Sunday, and only wakes up when the 
prei^sher denounces the sinner of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and those '^ tough old 
Jews" of Jerusalem. His head is bald 
and shiny with the sermons which have 
hit and glanoed off. He clasps his hands 
in prayer, but forgets to open them when 
the 'poor box is passed around ; and he 
g^oes home like a successful man, thank- 
ing God that he is not as other men are. 

; And after dinner he sits before the fire 
in his easy chair, lights a large cigar, and 
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looks languidly at Mrs. Aladdin through 
the thick smoke. 

By and by old Aladdin dies. The coti- 
ventional virtues are totd over as tile 
mourning carriages are called out The 
papers regret they are called upon to de- 
plore the loss of a revered parent, gener- 
ous friend, puplic spirited citizen, and 
pious man ; and the precious swapper of 
jack-knives, and the model set up to the 
youhg generation is laid in t&e dust. — 
Above his grave the stars he never saw 
now bum with a soft luster which no 
lamps about a king's tomb can emulate ; 
and the south wind, for whose breath 
upon his brow he wait ever gratefVil, 
sttews his lonely last bed with anemones 
and violerts thait his heels crushed when 
living ; and we Who are to be formed upon 
that model, carelessly remark as we stb 
our toddies, " So old Aladdin is gone at 
last; and, by the way, how much did he 
leave?" 



Instructing Children. — ^It needs all 
we know to make things plain. Instruc- 
tors of children — and it is a good thing 
there are schools for such— should re- 
member this in the exercise of their 
duties. 

" I once saw a clergyman," writes one 
who has made the thoughts and feelings 
of children his study, "try to teach the 
children of a Sabbath school that they 
should live after they were all dead. He 
was too abstract at first At length, 
however, taking his watch from his 
pocket, which arrested their attention in 
a moment, he said: 

"James, what is this I hold in my 
hand?" 

"A watch, sir." 

"A little clock," said another. 

w Do you see it?" 

"Yes, sir." 
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"How do you know it is a watch?" 

"Because we can see it, and here it 
tick." 

"Very good." 

He then took off the case, and held it 
in one hand, and the watch in the other. 

" Now children which is the watch \ 
You see there are two which look like 
watches. Now I wUl lay the case dovrn 
— put it there in my hat Now let us 
see if we can hear the watch ticking." 

Tes, sir, we can hear it I" exclaimed 
seyeral voices at once. 

"Well children, the watch can tick, 
go and keep time, as you see, when the 
case is tak^n off and put in my hat as 
well as before. So it is with you, chil- 
dren; your body is nothing but the 
ground, and the soul wUl live, just as 
well as this watch will go when the case 

is taken off" — Dryden, 

• 

SCHOOL MACHINERY. 

Every school has of necessity some 
kind of machinery by means of which its 
movements are regulated, and order and 
study secured. The variety of instru- 
mentalities employed in the school room, 
is, probably, as great as in any other de- 
partment of labor. Each agency has its 
zealous advocates, who claim for it supe- 
riority overall others. The "Schools' 
in school discipline are about as numer- 
ous as in theology. 

The primitive agent was the rod. Even 
in the days of Addison its use was nearly 
universal — ^not only to improve the Eng- 
lish boy's manners, and lop off the un- 
necessary shoots of his depravity, but 
also to awaken his understanding, quick* 
en his dullness, barb his genius. He was 
tmtched off" His careless a in writing 
was feruled mto the intended o (oh !). 
Even the false quantity of his Latin verse 
was correctly measured on his cranium; 
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but, to his great favor, the meter was 
generally Adonic, 

To this primitive machinery have been 
added many inventions and improvements, 
though its Qse, the thought of which so 
haunted Steele for more than twenty years 
after his release from school, is by no 
means one of the "Za«^ art»," In cases of 
emergency, the rod will, doubtiess, ever 
be regarded as %nne qua non. The other 
extreme in school forces is love. The 
child is won from his waywardness, his 
enthusiasm kindled, his stupidity healed, 
and his soul warmed into an intense de- 
sire for success, by the potency of affec- 
tion and good will. The inventor of love 
as the true art of school discipline, de- 
serves more fervent grattitude than a 
Fulton or a Watts. 

The medial agent — and one in pretty 
general use — ^is the tongue. Of all school 
forces this is the most potent It com- 
bines the fear of the rod and the charm 
of affection. In its magic tones is a power 
strong enough to quiet the rage of a mani- 
ac, and in its discords and irritations 
lurks a demon, possessed of evil spirits 
enough to convert any school room into ft 
pandemonium. It can flatter a stupid fel- 
low into the belief that he is a prodigy, 
and put his sluggish soul into quite a brisk 
movement for fiune; or it can sting the 
sensibilities with derision and shame, un- 
til theinflamation consumes every aspira- 
tion and hope of cuccess. The **armod 
pedagogues," which were such a terror to 
Steele^ are important for mischief, com- 
pared with the Xanthippes of equally 
ancient fame. Another agency in the 
education of youth — ^without giving its 
relation to those already mentioned — is 
what may well be termed the motive 
power. Motives of personal reward, pride 
self-respect, honor, ambition, duty, etc., 
are held up before the youthful mind, bs 
a stimulus to effort Neither the rod, the 
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tongue, nor the love of his teacher, in- 
fluences his conduct, or shapes his char- 
acter. He studies neither through fear 
of, nor love to his teachers; hut either to 
attain personal ends, or to acquire the 
ability of doing great future good to oth 
ers. The potenoj of proper motives, as a 
means of school disciplin, should not be 
overlooked; but the nature of the motive 
used, should be considered with great 
care. The selfishness of the human heart 
needs no special culture. Its aims and 
aspirations, on the contrary, need eleva- 
ting and enlarging — the groat motive for 
influence is duty. One has well said, 
that the motive truly glorious is when 
the mind is set " rather to do things lau- 
ddbUy than to purchase reputation.*' To 
give an increase of force and weight to 
the influence of correct motives upon the 
young, the fear of the punishment, con- 
sequent to an improper course of conduct 
ia doubtless ayaluable auxiliary. It was 
a custom among some of the ancient 
Greeks to make their slaves drink to ex- 
cesSy and then expose them to their chil- 
(ken, that by this means they might re- 
ceive an early aversion to a vice which 
makes men brutal and iiioBstratm? 

These embrace, we think, the principal 
agents, or forces, used in the school room. 
The system of rules and usages— the pe- 
culiar mechanism, by means of which 
these forces are applied and combined 
into a system of culture and discipline, 
constitute what we mean by the machin- 
ery of a school. The forces used by dif- 
ferent teachers are, frequentiy the same, 
while the means of applying them vary 
greatiy. There is, however, sufficient 
similarity in the machinery of different 
schools to give rise to what are called 
"systems." This similarity, however, 
pertains more to the means of ascertaining 
how the machinery of the school works, 
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than to the parts and adjustments of the 
machinery itself. 

One of these systems is known as the 
monitorial^ and applies chiefly to the 
government of the school. We remember 
distinctiy our first introduction to a large 
Graded, or Union School. At the right 
and left of the teacher sat the two moni- 
tors, with pencil and paper in hand, noting 
the whispering and other cases of disor- 
der among the scholars. It was to us a 
novel scene. The teacher, relieved from 
the care of the school was giving his "un- 
divided attention" to a recitation. It 
seemed a regular gala-day for the rogues, 
who, with eyes on monitors, vied with 
each other in adroitness and cunning. — 
The fellow who could cut up the most 
pranks and not get "spotted," considered 
himself the hero of the day. When fair- 
ly detected, and the monitor was about 
"to clap him down," all his skill and prac- 
tice was brought into requisition to estab- 
lish a case of innocence. The monitor on 
the other hand, who could make out the 
biggest list, was the most popular with the 
teacher, as it was an evidence of great 
faithfuhiess. As the monitors were ex- 
cused fi-om school duties there was a brisk 
competition for the post We received 
the impression then— and a more inti- 
mate acquaintance witii the system has 
but deepened it— that the monitor gene- 
rally, instead of being a check, is the oc- 
casion of half the mischief he sees. 

Another system is the Belf -reporting ; 
of this we have a more favorable im- 
pression; though in the hands of ineffi- 
cient teachers it is, doubtiess, the source 
of incalculable mischief. Temptations, 
at best, beset the pathway of every child ; 
it would seem to be the duty of instructors 
to remove, instead of multiplying them : 
still, where the means of detecting a false 
report exist and are vigorously used, the 
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very temptation oyercome, imparts moral 
strength. 

The popular sentiment of the school, 
thus fortified and supported, becomes a 
bulwark against fidsehoods. Confidence 
in the truthfulness of children is one of 
the surest measures for making them 
worthy of it ; at the same time, there 
should be the certainty of detection if 
false, and the strongest motives on the 
side of truth. To extend confidence to 
a child, and at the same time, strong 
temptations to abuse it, is almost certain 
to proTe disastrous. In the self-report- 
ing system there can, and always should 
be, Uie strongest influence in fkvior of 
truth-tellicg. 

The system of marking recitations, 
used in most of our colleges, for the pur- 
pose of comparing the attainments of the 
different members of the class, proves a 
spur to its drones and a strong incitement 
to diligence. The class marks, in many 
colleges, constitute the basis upon wU^ 
the college honors are confirmed. At 
West Pointy I believe, the honors are con- 
ferred upon the^'otni^ basis of scholarship 
and deportment Attainments in study 
are there counteracted by disreputable 
behavior. For schools, the system of 
West Point seems greatly preferable. — 
Why should the attainments and con- 
duct of the scholar be divorced in the 
estimate of scholarship ? 

A complete machinery is one of the 
distinctive features of a model school — 
a machinery simple, yet effective, com- 
bining every proper influence ; but, after 
all, machinery is not success. Theoreti- 
cal systems of education, however grand 
and imposing, without the vital power of 
the living teacher pervading and energiz- 
ing the whole enginery, are at best but 
splendid failures. The greatest machine 
in the school room is a 2ietf, enthusiastic 
[Teacher. e, i. wmm 



HOW TO PROMOTE PBACS 
FAMILY. 



IN A 



1. Remember that our will is likely to 
be crossed every day, so prepare for it 

2. Everybody in the house has an evil 
nature as well as ourselves, and therefore 
we are not to expect much. 

8. To learn the different temper and 
disposition of each individual. 

4. To lode upon each member of the 
family as one for whom we should have 
a care. 

5. When any good happens to any one, 
to rejoice at it 

6. When inclined to give an angry aa^ 
swer to " overcome evil with good." 

7. Iffi*om sickness, pain or infirmity 
we ieel irritable, to keep a strict watch 
over ourselves. 

8. To observe when others are so su^ 
fering and drop a word of kindness and . 
sympathy suited to them. 

9. Tb watch the little opportunities of 
pleasing, and to p«t little annoyances ont 
of the way. . 

10. To take a cheerftd view of every* 
thing, even of the weather, and ^ooouiage 
hope. 

11. To4q»eak kindly to the servantfr-^ 
to pruse them for little things when you 
can. 

12. In aill little pleasures which majr 
occur to put yourself last 

13. To try for '* the soft answer which 
tumeth away wrath." 

14. When we have bem pained by an 
unkind word or deed, to ask ourselves : 
''Have I not often done the same and 
been forgiven ? " 

16. In conversation, not to exalt your- 
self, but bring others forward. 

16. To be very genUe with the young 
ones, and to treat them with respect 

17. Never to judge one another harsh- 
ly, but to attribute a good motive when 
we can. 
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For the Jovnial of Bdaeation. 
TRIALS OF THE TBACBXR. 



If our trUls spring from a diseued 
body, madi exercise in the open air, and 
dear sunlight, a calm and cheerful spirit, 
a flon-bumed brow and toil-hardened 
hands, a walk or ride, not merely for its 
own sake, but a walk or ride enlivened by 
good company and sweetened by mental 
activity, as there may be joined with it 
much of scientific research — will be found 
an invaluable specific for this class of 
ills. The confinement of the school 
room is apt to induce disease, which pre- 
sents as one of its worst features an un- 
willingness to apply its proper remedy. 
When we feel the pressure of listlessness, 
the dull headache, and the uneasiness so 
common to the Teacher, when we imagine 
our pupils unusually restive and noisy, 
let us betake ourelves as soon as released 
from School to the garden, the field or 
the woods, and find in our own recruited 
energies the best rod of correction. 

If we feel oppressed by mental inabili 
ty, let us rise like men, gird ourselves to 
the work of improvement. There are 
means within our reach. He, who re- 
mains at a stand still, does so from sheer 
laaineiB, He has placed before him in 
every form, food fitted to his taste and 
well adapted to sustain and strengthen 
The Press affords him solid as well as 
lighter food. The association, the insti 
tuteand Teachers* Classes, furnish him 
the means of brightening his own ideas 
by bringing them in contact with others. 
Books in every department of science are 
accessible. The great Book of Natui^ 
lies open before him. If he can riot, if he 
mU not from these sources derive the ad- 
1 Tantages he needs, he may as well sink 
• 1 back into utter nothingness, and find in 
n his ignorance his highest Hiss, Every 






mechanic, who would improve himself 
has upon his table some Journal of 
Art. Every fkrmer finds time to read 
the agricultural department of his weekly 
paper, if he has not a Journal devot- 
ed exclusively to his particulai^ occu- 
pation. Why should not every Teacher 
have at hand some Educational Journal, 
which may remind him of his faults and 
suggest the means of their reform in a 
kindly manner? 

We may never be free from a sense of 
inability to instruct all our pupils with 
an equal degree of success. Wo may 
never feel perfectly qualified for our task. 
We may have even some, who seem 
stupid, uninterested and unimproved, but 
will not the keenness of our trial at this 
be much blunted, if we have with us the 
consciousness of having faithfully per- 
formed our duty in the work of prepara- 
tion. No one may expect perfection in 
this respect, but there may be much lesa 
imperfection. Every failure to give the 
pupil a clear understanding of the subject 
explained, should inspire us to new zeal,; 
should fire us to greater earnestness, 
should drive us to our books, to much 
patient study and thought The Physi- 
cian finding a disease not familiar to him, 
betakes himself to his books, nor is he 
satisfied, till he has found the proper re- 
medy, or been compelled to acknowledge 
his inability to treat the patient The 
trial raises to ihe Teacher not so much 
from his inability to instruct, as from his 
consciousness of having made little or no 
effort to conquer this inability. Try 
earnestly, faithfully, and if at last you 
are compelled to yield, the confession will 
be a source of joy even. It ceases to be 
atrial. 

Is want of power to govern a source of 
trial? First govern yourself ; let all see 
that self control is your constant study. 
** Let love through all your actions run.'' 
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Let it be mingled even with the most se- 
vere punishment that at some times may 
be necessary. Study character. Learn 
by frequent visiting the nature of home 
discipline. Make the parent your assis- 
tant by causing him to feel that you are 
his friend. Above all be governed by the 
rules of the Bible. Th^re may be found 
instruction sufficient for every case that 
may arise. Let the Spirit of the Great 
Teacher be your constant guide. So live 
and act that at the close of each day you 
may find little or no occasion for regret 
at the thoughts and words of the day and 
this source of trial will be much lessened. 

Preparation to meet trial of this kind 
is a sure preventer of its recurrence. 

But do what we may to correct the 
evils, which lie within our own reach, 
there are triaU incident to a Teacher's 
life, which come from witliaut and can not 
be so readily rea>cKed and overcome. 

He is engaged in a Profession, which 
perhaps contains more quctcks than any 
other on earth, those who feed upon the 
ignorance of others, and maintain that 
ignorance that they may not lose their 
means of support These are they, who 
give perfect satisfaction in every place 
where they teach ; who are unwilling to 
cast their pearls before swine by attend- 
ing upon meetings of Teachers of any 
kind; who know so much already that 
they are far in advance of any whose ac- 
quaintance they have ever formed. These 
never have trials. Oh, no ! such perfect 
success can not do other than fill them 
with the greatest joy. Their praise is in 
every-part of their own mouths. They 
have some particular hobby which they 
ride rough shod over their pupils, and all 
who may be so unfortunate as to receive 
any attention from themselves. They feed 
their inordinate self-esteem by sucking 
the very life-blood of their pupils' minds 
and in soma great display of power in 
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spelling, reading, or ready-reckoning " as- 
tonish the natives," and earn a great 
name, which they can not afford to tar- 
nish by associating with any of the vul- 
gar herd. How many can every true 
Teacher find in his own vicinity, who 
measure the ability of others to teach by 
their understanding some one particular 
question, preciscily as they understand it, 
and who will condemn as ignoramuses 
those who can not rattle off the alphabet 
in its inverted order, or repeat without 
mistake the multiplication table back- 
wards, or tell just how long you must 
stop at every pause, or some other equal- 
ly silly and nonsensical stuff, which is by 
them assumed to be the whole of an 
education. 

It would be worse than useless to at- 
tempt to enumerate the follies of this 
class, some of whom are found in every 
community, and who are a great trial to 
the true Teacher, I have no fear of 
offending them by these words, for they 
do not read the Journal as their own, 
and if by chance they should look into a 
neighbor's for the sake of finding some- 
thing to criticise, they will not feel them- 
selves hit This class of self-conceited, 
self-willed one idea riders bring much 
disgrace upon the Profession, and make 
those who engage in it with a due appre- 
ciation of it, often heart-sick. 

For this there is no remedy, but is a 
patient endurance and firm maintenance 
of the right until public opinion is pro- 
perly molded and then cancerous turners 
are eradicated from the body. 
""That^public opinion is not right is 
another source of trial There is too 
little interest on the part of the public 
in our schools. This lack of interest 
is shown in badly constructed school 
houses, in illy qualified and half-starv- 
ed Teachers, in heedless pupils and a 
general neglect of the educational in- Jl 
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terests of a eonmnnity. It is a source 
of great trial to those who strive to honor 
their calling, and a burning disgrace to 
the intelligence of the American people 
that such a character has a real existence 
as is described in the ** Widow Bedett 
Papers/* who starts with a spelling-book 
in one hand and a halter in the other, 
fully equipped either to teach a school or 
to steal a horse. So iar as actual results 
are a safe criterion by which to judge it 
makes but little difference to the commu- 
nity which occupation he follows, as in 
either case he takes the property of ano 
ther without rendering a just equivalent 
If any distinction should be made, it 
should be made in favojr of the horse thief, 
for public opinion sentences him to his 
just punishment, while in many cases it 
sanctions his brother the mind-murderer. 
In the vast majority of cases those most 
yitally interested are the most indifferent 
They send their children to school and 
think no more of them than if they had 
not a beings They know not, they care 
not whatiiiiay be the qualifications or the 
character of *tikbse to whom they intrust 
the immortbi minds of thosd whom God 
has given thtof Let them apprentice a 
child to a trade, and endless are their en 
quiries and great their anqietydest he be 
placed under unworthy tutelage. If the 
shop is nelir»they must drop in every day 
or two, to note progress and watch in 
struction given. ' 



Whbn the husbandman goes put to 
BOW, we hear the shrill cry of the village 
boys scaring the birds from t^e furrows* 
The good seed of the mind is to be guard- 
ed from vain thoughts descending with 

fiercer hunger. 

0, . 

There is no greater mistake than that 
into which many well meaning people fall, 
namely, the taking violence to be strengt|i.( 






LITTLE THINGS. 

She said — " That few were too young, 
and none too humble to benefit their fel- 
low-creatures in some way." — ^^TheBirtk- 
Day Council,'' by Mrs. Alaric A. Watts. 

Do f omethuig for each other — 

Thoagh small the help mkj be; 
There'i comfort oft in little things — 

Far more than others see ! 
It takes the sorrow from the eye. 

It leaves the world less bare, 
If but a friendly hand comes nigh. 

When friendly hands are rare ! 
Then cheer the heart which toils each honr. 

Yet finds it hard to live j 
And though but little's in onr power, 

That litfle let us give. 

We know not what the humblest hand. 

If earnest, may achieve; 
How many a sad anxiety 

A trifle may relieve : 
We seek not how the aged poor 

Drag on from day to day ; 
When e'en the little that they need 

Costs more than they can pay ? 
Then cheer the heart that toils each hour. 

Yet finds it hard to live ! 
And though but little's in our power ' 

That little let us give.— Chs. SwAiir. 



GIVING. 

What ever lost by giving ? 

The sky pours down its rain. 
Refreshing all things living. 

While mists rise up again. 

Go, rob the sparkling fountain. 
And drain its basin dry ; 

The barren-seeming mountain 
Will fiU its chalice high. 

Who ever lost by loving ? 

Though all our hearts we pour, 
Still other spirits moving 

Will pay our love with more. 

••• ■ And was there ever blessing 
* -^ * That did not turn the rest, 

A doable power possessing, 
^iJ ^J'l. The blesser being bless'd ? 
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From the N«w York Teacher. 
LEAVES FROM A TOURIST'S JOURNAL. 

BT JOHN H. CANOLL. 

Public Instruction in France. — France 
may well regard with some degree of cem- 
placency her estahlishments for popular 
education and professional instruction. — 
They are in the aggregate so numerous, 
and in specific objects so diverse, that 
the limits of a few brief notes will not 
allow of a description of these institu- 
tions, and will scarcely afford opportunity 
for an imperfect classification of them. — 
There are establishments, in some cities, 
called creches (nurseries ; the word ereelie 
signifying a manger, or cradle) in which a 
mother can leave her infant during the 
day, that she herself may engage in la- 
borious occupations; while the tender 
firame and feeble intellect of the child is 
watched over with a care not unworthy 
of maternal solicitude. From these cre- 
ches or cradels to the schools of law and 
{he academies of science, there seems to 
be an admirable gradation ; but the cur- 
sory manner in which these observations 
were made would render it hazardous to 
aay that the system is as perfect as could 
reasonably be desired. 

Three classes of instruction, the pri- 
mary, secondary, and superior, constitute 
the university ol France, which is sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of a minister 
of public instruction, whose duties some- 
what resemble those of the regents 
of the university ,and the superinten- 
dent of public instruction of the State 
of New York. 

The primary schools comprise asylums, 
elementary, industrial, and all similar 
schools in which Latin is not taught Of | 
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are about 850, which are attended by 
83,000 persons, of whom 34^500 are girls, 
the remainder being men and boys. Of 
these the university of Paris reports forty 
asylum schools, containing nearly 8,000 
children ; sixty-six secular, and dxty-two 
congiegational schools, having, together 
nearly 80,000 pupils; and thirty-five 
schools for adults, twenty-six of which 
are conducted on the system of mutual 
instruction. 

The city of Paris has founded three 
elementary schools of a superior charac- 
ter, in one of which the English and Ger- 
man languages, drawing, mathematics, 
physics, technology, chemistry, history, 
and geography, are taught to more than 
300 persons ; has established several Nor- 
mal seminaries, and assists in supporting 
eight protestant schools and many educa- 
tional institutions which are not usually 
included under the name of schools. To 
these public establishments private en- 
terprise has added, m the city of Paris, 
numerous elementary and asylum schools, 
and established courses of lectures, which, 
it is said, are well attended. 

The schools of secondary instruction 
embrace the lyceums and colleges, and 
the free schools in which Latin is studied. 
Of these the five lyceums are most cele- 
brated, although there are several schools 
of this class which are entitied to a 
higher reputation than some of the col- 
leges. Three of the lyceums receive 
both extemes (day scholars) BXLd pension- 
naires (boarders); the latter, at a charge 
of one thousand francs, about two hun- 
dred dollars, per annum. Among the 
schools of this middle rank may be in- 
cluded, also, the Meolei Nofmale^ a nor- 
mal institution of deservedly high repu- 



tation, in which the students are gratui- 
Itously maintained as boarders, and have 
the elementary schools under the univer-ffree access to laboratories, an interesting 
sity of France and the city of Paris, there|cabinet and a fine library. 
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The superior schools comprise the U- 
cuhles of theology, jurisprudence, medi- 
cine, sciences and letters, and the schools 
of pharmacy; perhaps, in this class 
should also he included the Normal 
School of Paris. Of these instituticns 
the college of France, at Paris, possesses 
the highest rank. As evidence of the 
range of subjects reached by the superior 
schools it may be not inappropriate to 
fitatc that at this institution there are dis- 
tinct professorships for the following sub- 
jects : astronomy, mathematics, physics, 
experimental physics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, natural history of inorganic bodies, 
and of organic bodies, comparative em- 
bryology, natural and national law, poli- 
tical economy, comparative legislation, 
history and morals, archeology, Hebrew, 
Chfildee and Syriac, Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, Chinese, and Manchou Tartar, 
Sanscrit, Greek, Latin eloquence, Latin 
poetry, Greek Roman and Latin philoso- 
phy, French language and literature of 
the middle ages, modern French litera- 
ture, foreign languages and literature, 
Slavonic languages and literatare. 

Many of these schools, in each grade, 
are open, gratuitously, to all In some 
of the higher institutions young men 
who have evinced studious habits, or 
peculiar adaptation to some particular 
sphere of usefulness, are educated at the 
public charge. 



For the Journal of Education. 
THE FIBST IMPRESSION OF A 
TEACHER. 

How much depends upon the first im- 
pression made by a teacher, when he 
enters a common school. The whole 
community, as well as the scholars, have 
an earnest desire to see him, see how he 
looks; how he appears, that they may 
make up their minds concerning him. — 
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When he enters the school room on the 
morning of commencement, a great share 
of his future success depends upon the 
impression he makes upon those who 
may be assembled there. How closely 
they will watch every move he makes, 
and how sure they will be to hear every 
word he utters, that they may form a 
correct opinion of the man. The first 
opinion, formed either by his pupils or 
patrons, is the one by which they will 
judge of whatever he may say or do there- 
after. If he obtains the good will of his 
pupils on this occasion, a very important 
point is gained, and he is in the straight 
road to su9cess. His scholars will com- 
mence learning immediately, and every- 
thing will start in the right direction. If 
he succeeds in making the first impres- 
sion favorable, he will generally find him- 
self pleasantly situated, having a con- 
tented mind, and enjoying life, because 
he is conscious of doing good. What 
evils may attend him if this impression is 
bad. What situation can make any one 
more miserable, than to be a teacher in a 
common school where he may have 
chanced to obtain the ill will of both 
scholars and patrons. After having form- 
ed an unfavorable opinion of a teacher, 
both parents and pupils will be determin- 
ed to pall everything wrong that he may 
say or do. His scholars, instead of study- 
ing, will watch him continually, not to 
observe his good qualities, but his &alts, 
for the purpose of publishing'them abroad. 
Some pupils, who have taken a dislike to 
the Teacher, will try to irritate him hj 
breaking the rules, very slightly at first, 
but if he bears that, they will conduot a 
little worse, and so continue, doing no- 
thing very bad, but continually vexing. 
If the Teacher is naturally passionate, 
and allows such pupils to irritate him, he 
will soon find himself in the midst of 
much trouble; the only first cause 
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which, was the impression first made 
upon those scholars. When a Teacher 
has once made a bad impression upon 
the communitjT, although he may strive 
to do his best, he can effect but little. 
To succeed well, a Teacher must have 
mutual good will existing between his 
pupils, his patrons, and himself. It is, 
no doubt, the desire of every Teacher to 
make the first impression in the right 
manner, and try, in different ways, to Se- 
cure this end. Some Teachers put on 
airs, and appear puffed up on such oc- 
casions, thinking thereby to gain the re- 
spect of all with whom they meet This 
often produces the contrary effect They 
are apt to appear a little awhward in the 
business, and all close observers will soon 
see " the ears peep out above the lion's 
skin," and brand him a hypocrite. The 
only way to make a good impression is to 
be sure to have a mind well stored with 
useful knowledge, and well cultivated, 
and then try to make no one believe that 
you know more than you really do. Be 
as near the perfect man as possible and 
always appear natubal. e. m. 

Wisconsin University^ Nov. 8, 1856. 



For the Journal of Education. 
THE IDEAL OF TEACHING. 

NO. 2. 

In a former article were noticed some 
of the conditions of success in the Teach- 
er's calling, viz : 

1. Thorough acquaintance with the 
subjects taught 

2. Daily preparation for the school 
room. 

8. Independence of text-books. 
To &ese conditions may be added, as 
no less important: 
4. Enthusiasm in the worJs, 
This is necessary in every pursuit It 



is true that much effective labor may be 
performed, which is mere task work, and 
that the efforts of the Teacher may to 
a certain extent be successful, although 
mechanical and spiritless. Some measure 
of mental discipline may be promoted in 
pupils, and some degree of knowledge 
imparted to them, by a Teacher who takes 
very little interest in the work. Good 
methods and systems, adopted at second 
hand, may even be followed with a cer- 
tain slavish faithfulness ; but in such a 
case, the instrumentality of the Teacher 
is more like that of one who guides the 
operations of a machine, than that of a 
skilful and original artist Such Teach- 
ers will hardly possess any thorough 
knowledge; their preparation for their 
daily work is eating, sleeping and arriv- 
ing at the school room at the appointed 
hour; their independence of books con- 
sists in having committed to memory the 
contents of certain books. 

It is only enthusiasm for the work 
then, that will fulfill these conditions. — 
Knowledge obtained as the result of ar- 
dent thirst and earnest efforts for its pos- 
session, begets in generous minds, a de- 
sire to diffuse its light The enthusiastic 
scholar makes the enthusiastic Teacher. 
His exertions are the maximum rather 
than the minimum of his ability. His 
mind refuses to be confined to a simple 
book or treatise ; and though in his ef- 
forts at independent thought, he may 
sometimes err and stumble, his pupils' 
thoughts will move with far more ease 
and freedom, than if confined to the tech- 
nicalities of a system, and cramped by a 
more mechanical drilling. 

True teaching implies then, the vital 
contact of mind within mind ; the presen- 
tation of the Teacher's own process of 
thought, in such a way as to excite and 
encourage the power of thought and ex- 
pression, on the part of his pupils. But 
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to teach in thia way saccessfullj, implies 
uncommon intelligenee and earnestness. 
This reminds us that the Teacher needs 
also, 

5. DlSORRTION AND HuMILlTT. 

The necessity of these qualities is urg- 
ed here, in reference especially to the 
points already remarked upon. In the 
earnest effort to rise from the position of 
a mere mechanic, to that of an artist in 
his profession, the Teacher is liable both 
to errors of judgment, and illusions of 
passion. There is needed the most vigi- 
lant exercise of that discretion, which 
makes a right application of principles, 
which considers carefully the wants and 
circumstances of pupils, and avoids at- 
tempting that which though meritorious 
in itself, is impracticable. A successful 
method of conducting a recitation with a 
class of elder pupils, may be quite inap 
propriate with a younger class. 

On the other hand, the Teacher who 
makes the attempt to steer his own course, 
is in danger of thinking too highly of his 
own opinions and methods. He should 
break away indeed, from a blind and 
slavish imitation, Chinese like, of the 
antiquated methods of '* school keeping;'' 
but it does not follow from this that he 
can at once devise a new and perfect sys- 
tem himsel£ His good sense will be 
shown rather by seeking out and adopt- 
ing improved methods, and modifying 
them as circumstances require. It is the 
province of genius to improve, as well as 
to create. It is said that the transcend- 
ent powers of Shakspeare were often em- 
ployed upon the most common and home- 
ly materials of popular literature. But 
whatever he touched, turned to gold. 

Ordinarily that Teacher will be most 
successful and useful, who, familiar with 
improved methods, adapts them to cir- 
cumstances; avoiding on the one hand 
mere mechanical imitation, and on the 
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other ill-considered innovations. But 
many a Teacher may be able, by due re- 
flection and carefhl experiment, to make 
valuable improvements. 

The art of teaching in this country, 
though greatly advanced within some 
years past, is yet in its infancy. He who 
like CoLBUKN, (author of the "Intellectual 
Arithmetic,'') introduces a truly great and 
valuable improvement in school-teaching, 
is far better entitled to national gratitude 
and a national monument, than a mere 
military hero. It may be hoped, the time 
will at last arrive, when the teacher's 
profession will be properly estimated 
audits all important functions properly 
discharged. j. b. p. 

Sheboygan^ 1856. 



AN ADDRESS DELIVBRED BEFORE THE 
WISCONSIN TEACHERS' ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT ITS LATE MEETING, BY J. 
L. PICKARD. 

(CONTIHUED.) 

The casket must be placed in careful 
hands, but the gem it contains may,, for 
aught pai'ents know or care, be entrusted 
to the veriest boteh^ the most abject time 
server^ the most immoral spendthrift^ 
merely because he will barter his own soul 
and ruin the souls of his pupils for a small 
pittance the fractional part of what it 
would cost to employ a good Teacher. 
Such scandalous conduct on the part of 
parents, such culpable neglect may suit 
very well those who stay in a school 
house six hours each day, thinking of 
nothing but the ease with which they are 
earning a livelihood, but to the Teacher, 
who feels that his work is one whose 
value may not be measured by dollars 
and cents, who recognises the great truth 
that to God he is accountable for the in- 
fluence he exerts, it is a heart-sickning 
trial Do you not feel it such, fellow- 
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Teacher, you, who have toiled day after 
day and week after week, it may be 
month after month, without one look of 
approval or smile of encouragement from 
those you are serving with your best 
energies? Does not your heart sink with- 
in you as you recall the vain attempts 
you have made to secure the attendance 
of your patrons at the school room at 
least one-half day out of a term ? 

Last in the list I place unjvst fault- 
finding^ not that I esteem it the greatest 
trial of the Teacher, but because it is 
made so by the majority of those engag- 
ed in the profession. Truly hard is it to 
find one's best motives wholly miscon- 
strued, to find little faults magnified to 
the very last degree, to have one's best 
efforts thwarted by meddlesome wi we A i^/"- 
makers^ it may be by some who are puff- 
ed up with a little brief authority, to meet 
with malignant enemies, busy tattlers, 
neighborhood regulators, who apply them- 
selves assiduously to school-machinery 
as long as it is in operation. Such are in 
every community. But aside from these 
and infinitely more trying to the Teacher 
are those, who wish their children taught 
just as they were taught. They must 
wear home the ten cent piece as a token 
of being at " the head.^^ They must spell 
four times a day and read as many. No 
J innovations can be allowed under any 
I circumstances. The school of to-day 
must be an exact copy of the school of 
"forty years ago." But with all this, 
severe as it must be, the real Teacher 
finds nothing so trying as stolid indiffer 
ence. Bitter strife even is preferable to 
leaden inactivity. An occasional storm is 
welcomed more, by the sailor, than a 
constant dead ealni. The most success- 
ful armies are followed by the largest 
number of vultures. I can endure with 
patience a storm of persecution, a perfect 
\whirhovnd of indignation, if it arise from 



what my conscience tells me is right and " 
beneficial, but I cannot bear to " dwell 
among tombs," constantly offended as 
my senses must be by the mass of dead 
stagnant matter about me. 

Let us be of good cheer. The dawn of 
a better day appears in some favored lo- 
calities. Let us by earnest and united 
endeavor remove these sources of trial. — 
Already hordes of unqualified Teachers 
are driven by an enlightened public sen- 
timent to the school, or back to the plow 
and the bench. The work goes nobly on. 
Our share in it may be a severe one. We 
may fall ere we see it accomplished, but 
if we fall, let us fall at our post. Let us 
strive to awaken an interest in the public 
mind by showing ourselves interested. 
Let us elevate ourselves and draw up 
with us the load which now weighs us 
down, but which will grow lighter as we 
ascend. Time will work a cure. 

" Then let us be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 
Still aehieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait." 

Flattcville, Nov., 1856. 



For the Journal of Education. 
SHEBOYGAN COUNTY EDUCATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

Agreeably to a call issued by a few 
Teachers, an Educational Convention as- 
sembled in Plymouth, Sheboygan county, 
on Friday, a. m., December 5th, consist- 
ing of a respectable number of Teachers, 
School Officers and friends of education. 

N. C. Fauksworth, of Sheboygan Falls, 
was called to the Chair, and W. 0. 
Butler, of Plymouth, appointed Secre- 
tary. 

M. M. Flint and W. E. Cadt, of Ply- 
mouth, E. Adams, of——, and Rev. J. 
B. Pka9T, of Sheboygan, were appointed I 
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a Committee to report a Gonfititution for 
the organization of a Teachers* Associ- 
ation. 

S. J. Starr, of , Dr. A. B. Gary, 

of Greenbnsh, and D. J. Holmes, of She- 
boygan, were appointed a Business Com- 
mittee. 

The proper method of teaching Arith- 
metic was discussed in an instructive 
manner, by Messrs. Flint and Butler. 
Adjourned to half past one p. m. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Mr. Gbo. S. Graves, of Sheboygan 
Falls, in the Chair. 

While the Convention awaited the re- 
ports of committees, the subject of Phy- 
siology was discussed by Messrs. Pradt 
and Holmes. The former maintained 
that a knowledge of Physiology and the 
Laws of Health, was of more importance 
than a knowledge of Geography. The 
latter thought Teachers did not sufficient- 
ly heed the Physiological connection be- 
tween bad air, a bad stomach, and a bad 
temper. 

The following resolution was adopted : 
Resolved, That Physiology should be 
taught in our common schools. 

The committee reported, and the con- 
vention adopted the following Constitu- 
tion of the Sheboygan county Teachers' 
Association : 

Art. 1. This Association shall be call- 
ed the Sheboygan County Teacher's As- 
sociation, and shall have for its object the 
mutual improvement of its members, and 
the advancement of public education 
through the county and State. 

Art. 2. The Association shall consist of 
Tea<d^rs, School Officers and Friends of 
Education, each male member paying 
fifty cents annually. Honorary members 
may be elected at any regular meeting, 
who may, by the payment of the annual 
fee, become acting members. 

Art. 3. The Officers of this Association 
shall be a President, a Vice President, a 
Secretary, a Treasurer, and a Board of 
five Directors, who with the President 




and Secretary, shall constitute an Execu- 
tive Committee, any five of whom may 
constitute a quorum; to be elected by 
ballot at each annual meeting. 

Art. 4. The duties of the President, 
Vice President, Secretary and Treasurer 
shall be such as pertain to the same 
offices in similar Associations. 

Art. 5. The Executive Committee shall 
arrange business for the annual meetings, 
procure Lecturers for the same, and 
through the Secretary of the Association, 
who shall be ex-officio, their Secretary, 
conduct such correspondence as may be 
deemed advisable. They shall also have 
power to call special meetings of the As- 
sociation, to provide for holding Teachers' 
Institutes, to procure Teachers for the 
same, and to fill all vacancies occurring 
in the offices ; and they shall make to the 
Association an annual report of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Art. 6. The annual meeting shall be 
held at such time and place as the Execu- 
tive Committee shall designate, and any 
five members who shall meet at any re- 
gular or special meeting, shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Art. 7. This Constitution may be 
amended at any annual meeting of the 
Association, by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present 

About forty members were enrolled 
by the Secretary, and the following offi- 
cers of the Association were elected : 

N. C. Farnsworth, Sheboygan Falls, 

President. 
Dr. a. B. Carv, Greenbush, V. President 
W. B. Cadv, Plymouth, Secretary. 
J. F. MooRE, " Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS: 
D. J. Holmes, Sheboygan. 
Dr. a. B. Cart, Greenbush. 
Rev. J. B. Praot, Sheboygan. 
Mrs. D. J. Holmes, " 
Miss B. E. Shattuck, Plymouth. 

Mrs. H. N. Smith, Mrs. D. J. Holmes, 
Miss J. F. Clark, Miss S. E. Leach and 
Miss E. Lundegreen were appointed a 
Board of Critics. 

Mrs. Holmes, Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Clark were appointed a Committee on 
Resolutions. 
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Dr. Gary, Mt. H. Gerrells, of Sheboy- 
gan Falls, and Rev. Mr. Pradt, were ap- 
pointed a Committee on Text-books. 

The committee reported resolutions. 

The business committee reported a 
programme. 

The Association engaged in an earnest 
discussion on School Government Re- 
marks were made by Messrb. Gray, of 
Milwaukee, Gerrells, Northup, Flint, 
Graves, Holmes and Pradt Subsequent- 
ly the Association adopted the following 
resolution : 

Eesohed, That the foundation of school 
government is self government 

Adjourned to half past six p. m. 
EVENING SESSION. 
' The Association took up the following 
resolutions : 

Eesohedy That the object in the train- 
ing of those who have not attained ma- 
turity of bodily growth, is to secure the 
highest health, strength and perfection of 
body, and a corresponding development 
of mind. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Subsequently, the following resolution 
was also discussed and adopted : 

Beg&hed, That the Association recom- 
mend Teachers here present to introduce 
into their schools, a suitable series of 
gymnastic exercises, and report the suc- 
cess of their experiments to the next 
meeting of the Association. 

In the discussion of these resolutions, 
it was earnestly maintained that more at- 
tention should be paid to the develop- 
ment of the muscular system and the ^x- 
pansion of the chest Illustrations of 
suitable exercises for the school room 
were given by Messrs. Gray, Holmes and 
Pratt Mr. Garrells gave a series of mus- 
cular movements to be performed in con- 
nection with exercises in the vocal sounds, 
and Mr. Oady another series to be used 
^n singing. The Chairman, Mr. Graves, 
I also made some interesting remarks, 
fl founded upon his own experience. 

&= 



The Association discussed at consider- 
able length, and subsequently adopted 
the following resolution : 

Besohedy That the Bible should be 
used as a book of daily reference by the 
teacher. 

Adjourned to Saturday, 10 A. M. 
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SECOND DAY. 

Mr. W. R. NoRTHRUP, of Gibbsville in 
the Chair. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Pradt. 

The Association engi^ed for a few- 
hours in the following exercises : 

1. Reading— class conducted by Mr. 
Pradt 

2. Practical Arithmetic — class con- 
ducted by Mr. Holmes. 

8. Mental Arithmetic — class conducted 
by Mr. Gerrells. 

The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved^ That the teachers in each 
town be recommended to meet every 
Saturday for mutual improvement 

The committee on Text Books present- 
ed the following 

REPORT: 

Your committee having carefully con- 
sidered the subject of text books for 
schools, respectfully report : 

That they regret to find that an excite- 
ment has been created in the county up- 
on this subject, unfriendly to the welfare 
of the schools. 

That they disapprove of the officious- 
ness of book agents, in entering the school 
room, and recommending their own booksi 
and disparaging others. 

That a uniformity of text books in the 
county, would, in the present state of 
the schools, be attended with advantages^ 
but should not be urged at the expense 
of harmony and good feeling. 

That the ability and skill of the teach- 
er are of more importance than the char- 
acter of the books used. 
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That having examined the books most 
used in the county, they giye their pre- 
ference to the following; 

Sander's Speller and Readers. 

Monteith & McNall j's Geographies. 

Davies' Series of Arithmetics. 

Clark's Grammar. 

Willard's Histories of the U. S. 

Fulton & Eastman's Book-keeping. 

Parker's Philosophy. 

Mrs. Cutter's and Mrs. Taylor's Juven- 
ile Books on Physiology, are also com- 
mended to the notice of teachers and 
others. 

A. B. Cart, 
Hawlbt Gesrells, 
J. B. Pradt. 

A motion being made to adopt the re- 
port, yeas and nays were called for, when 
it appeared that the ayes were 84, and 
tbe noes 2. 

The report was then, on motion, UTiani- 
movsly adopted. 

The Board of Critics presented a series 
of interesting and instructive criticisms, 
for which suitable acknowledgement was 
made. 

The Executive committee announced 
that a meeting of the Association would 
be held at Sheboygan, on Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday, the 22d, 28d and 24th 
days of January next 

Mr. Pradt presented the Association 
with a copy of the " Pennsylvania School 
Architecture," which was accepted and 
thanks returned. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Resolved^ That the members of the 
Association be prepared for a thorough 
examination in Arithmetic, at the next 
meeting. 

J\ohed^ That the thanks of the Ab- 
ion be tendered to Rev. Mr. Pradt 
s assistance. 
whed, That the thanks of the As- 
tion be returned to the citizens of 
outh, for their generous hospitality. 



Messrs. Gen-ells, Holmes and Pradt 
were appointed a committee to revise the 
proceedings of the Associaiion, and pre- 
pare them for publication in the Eoer- 
green City Times, and Wisconsin J<mr- 
nal qf Mucation, 

Adjourned. 
. N. C. FARNSWORTH, Pres't 

W. E. Cady, Secretary. 

Plymouth, Wis., Dec. 6, 1866. 



For the Journal of Bducation. 
Editor of the Journal: 

Dear Sir : — As a member of the Edu- 
cational Convention recently held in this 
County, permit me to make a few obser- 
vations. The Convention and resulting 
Association furnish proof that Sheboy- 
gan county is awake in the cause of 
schools. The proceedings give evidence 
that there is no lack of intelligence or 
ability to advance the interests of public 
education in the county. 

The prominence given to the import- 
ance of a knowledge of Physiology, and 
an observance of Health, in the discus- 
sions, show that the convention did not 
regard any system of education as sound 
or complete, which does not recognise 
the necessity of physical as well as men- 
tal and moral training. 

The Resolutions and discussions, in re- 
spect to the text books, the use of the 
bible, and other matters, show also that 
the convention is becoming independent 
in its opinions, and healthfully conserva- 
tive as well as progressive. 

Altogether, the gathering may be re- 
garded as highly encouraging to the 
friends of education, and the movement 
as only the beginning of a good work. 

J. B. P. 

Sheboygan, Dec. 11, 1856. 



Honest worth usually wears the garb 
of true modesty. 
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MODERN DISCOVERIES. 

Bayard Taylor, writing to the Tribune^ 
thus sums up the results of modern dis- 
covery : 

" Within the last twenty-five years, all 
the principal features of the geography 
of our own vast interior regions have 
been accurately determined: the great 
fields of Central Asia, have been traversed 
in various directions, from Bokhara and 
the Oxus to the Chinese wall ; the half 
known river systems of South America 
have been explored and surveyed ; the 
icy continent around the Southern Pole 
has been discovered ; the North-western 
passage, the igrMis-fataius of nearly cen- 
turies, is at last found ; the Dead Sea is 
stripped of its fabulous terrors, the course 
of the Niger is no longer a myth, and the 
sublime secret of Nile is almost wrested 
from his keeping; the mountains of the 
Moon, sought for through ten thousand 
years, have been beheld by a Caucasian 
eye; an English steamer has ascended 
the Chadda to the frontiers of the great 
Kingdom of Bornou; Leichardt and Stu- 
art have penetrated the wilderness of 
Australia ; the Russians have descended 
the Irkoutsk to the mouth of the Amoor ; 
the antiquated walls of Chinese prejudice 
have been cracked and are fast tumbling 
down, and the canvass screens which sur- 
rounded Japan have been cut by the 
keen edge of American enterprise. Such 
are the principal results of modern explo- 
ration. What quarter of a century, since 
the form of the earth, and the boundaries 
of its land and water were known, can 
exhibit such a list of achievements ?" 



Education and Crime. — At the annual 
meeting of the British Scientific Associa- 
tion, held in August last, an enlightened 
i I discussion took place on "The Relations 
I of .Poverty, Ignorance, Drunkenness and 

Lr 



Crime.*' A large amount of statistics 
was drawn from every part of the king- 
dom, and it was shown that about seventy 
per cent of the whole number arrested 
for criminal acts could not read! In 
Liverpool, the number taken into custody 
who could read and write well was only 
two and a half per cent.; barely read and 
write 46 ; entirely uninstructed 44. All 
the prison returns showed a fearful con- 
nection between ignorance, drunkenness 
and crime. 



A Magnificent Idea. — Prof. Mitchell 
in describing the gradual tendency of the 
earth's orbit to assume the circular foira, 
said its short diameter was gradually 
lengthening, and would continue so to 
expand until it should become perfectly 
circular, when it would again contract to 
its original shape and dimensions ; and so 
the earth would vibrate periodically, and 
these periods were measured by millions 
upon millions of years. Thus, the earth 
will continue to swing back and forth, to 
and fro in the heavens, like a pendulum 
beating the seconds of eternity. — Hoch. 
Adv, 



Unquoted. — At the close of a Teachers' 
Institute down east, the Principal of the 
Academy in M. being requested to make 
a few remarks, rose and spoke as follows : 
"Ladies and gentlemen — In the language 
of— (hesitating^I forgot what his name 
was — (still hesitating) — and also what he 
said." 



It is not what people eat, but what 
they digest, that makas them strong. It 
is not what they gain, but what they sa^e, 
that makes them rich. It is not what 
they read, but what they remember, that 
makes them learned. It is not what they 
profess, but what they practice, that 
makes them righteous. 
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NOTICE TO PRE-ExMPTORS ON ''SWAMP 
AND OVERFLOWED LANDS," 



Secretart's Office, ) 
Madison, October 16th, 1856. J 

All persons claiming the right to pre-emption 
to any of the above lands are hereby notified 
that they will be permitted to pay for said pre 
emptlons at any time after this date, up to 
within ten days next, before the time set for the 
pablic sale of said lands in the county in 
which said lands may lie. In order to gunrd 
the rights of contestants, no pre-emptor will be 
permitted to enter the tract by him claimed, 
until he shall file in the offioe of the Secretary 
of State a certificate of the Register of the 
county in which the land claimed is situated, 
certifying that there are no adverse claims to 
said tract And in case there are adverse 
claimants, the person making application to 
pay for the land by him claimed, shall procure 
a certificate as above, giving all the names of 
the adverse claimants, and by furnishing evi- 
dence at this ofilce that he has notified such 
adverse claimants of his intention to prove his 
pre-emption, on a day fixed in said notice, 
giving one day for every thirty miles travel, 
from the residence of such claimant to Madison, 
hi« application will be heard and determined. 
DAVID W. JONES, Secretary of Skate. 
Published Octofter 15th, 1850. 
CHAPTER CXXV. 
AN ACT to provide for the disposal and sale 

of the swamp and overflowed lands. 
The people of the State of Wi9con»tn, repreBent- 

ed in Senate and Atsemblyf do enact at fol- 

lovoe: 

Sec. 1. All the lands granted to thiB State 
by an Aet of Congress, entitled " an act to en- 
able the State of Arkansas and other States to 
reclaim the swamp and overflowed lands with- 
in their limits," approved September 28th, 
1860, shall be sold by the Attorney General, 
Secretary of State and Treasurer, whenever the 
Governor shall deem it expedient so to do. 
8ach sale shall be conducted in the manner 
&nd under the restrictions provided for the sale 
of the school and university lands, in chapter 
twenty-four of the revised statutes so far as 
said provisions may be applicable, and not in- 
consistent with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. In all cases of pre-emption under 
the act of the legislature, entitled " an act for 
the protection of the swamp and overflowed 
lands of the State, and to grant pre-emption 
riglits thereon," approved April 2d, 1856, the 
p«*-einptors upon complying with the pro- 
visions of this and the last aforesaid act, shall 
have the right to purchase, in virtue of such i 





pre-emption, one hundred and sixty acres of 
said swamp or overflowed lands, at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents per acre, all and every 
of the pre-emption rights granted by the afore- 
said act, approved April 2d, 1855, are hereby 
secured to every person who, before the taking 
effect of this act, shall have complied with the 
provisicms of the said act, approved April 2d, 
1855, and every such pre-emptor shall by the 
affidavits of at least two credible and disinter- 
ested persons, prove that ho has complied with 
the provisions of the aforesaid act, approved 
April 2d, 1855, such afilidavit shall betaken be- 
fore some person by law authorized to admin- 
ister oaths, and when completed shall be filed 
with the Register of Deeds, of the county 
wherein such pre-emption lands lie, or of the 
county to which it may be for county purposes 
attached. Such Register shall, on demand of, 
or on behalf of every sueh pre-emptor, make 
out a true and complete copy of such affidavits, 
as aforesaid, aild of the declaratory statement 
of such pre-emptor, as aforesaid, and which is 
required by the aforesaid act, approved April 
2d, 1855, and over his ofiicia! signature, shall 
certify to the correctness and completeness 
thereof, in the same manner as by law required 
to make copies of the record of deeds evidence. 
Copies of such declaratory statement and 
affidavits, certified as aforesaid, shall be by, on 
behalf of such pre-emption, filed with the 
Secretary of State, and the whole purchase 
money paid at least ten days prior to the time 
appointed for the sale of the swamp and over- 
flowed lands in the county where such pre- 
empted lands lie. A neglect to cdmply with 
the provisions of this act, shall be deemed, and 
is hereby declared to be a waiver, surrender 
and forfeiture of all rights to said lands in vir- 
tue of pre-emption rights. 

Sec. 3. After the taking effect of this act no 
pre-emption shall be made to any of said 
swamp or overflowed lands. 

Sec. 4. Either the Attorney General, Secre- 
tary of State or State Treasurer, or any pre- 
emption claimant, may proceed by way of ap- 
peal to the Circuit Court of the county, wherein 
is situated any of said swamp or overflowed 
lands claimed by pre-emption right, and in 
such Court have the pre-emption claim deter- 
mined by a jury. In all such appeal proceed- 
ings the appellant shall, within sixty days after 
the copies of the statement and affidavits men- 
tioned in section two of this act, and as in the 
last mentioned section, filed with the Secretary 
of State, procure a certified copy thereof from 
the said Secretary of State, and file the same in 
the Circuit Court to which the appeal is taken. 
And the Circuit Court shall make rules pre- 
scribing the mode of procedure on such ap- 
peals. If, on appeal, the right claimed by pre- 
emption shall be determined against the pre- 
emption claimant, then in that and every such 
case, the State Treasurer shall refund to such 
claimant, his heirs, executori or administrators, 
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the purchase money paid by him for the lands 
by him claimed. 

Seo. 5. It shall be the duty of tho said At- 
tomey General, Secretary of State and State 
Treasurer, to adopt without appraisal or survey, 
the lines, boundaries and descriptions of the 
United States survey, as exhibited by the plats 
and field notes of the swamp and overflowed 
lands, and which plats and field notes they are 
hereby required to procure und pay for, as far 
as may be necessary, out of the proceeds of the 
sales of such lands. 

Sec. 6. The minimum price of said swamp 
and overflowed lands shall be five dollars per 
acre, except such as shall be purchased in vir- 
tue of pre-emption right At least one-half of 
the purchase money of all of said lands de- 
scribed or designated in the plats and field 
notes aforesaid as timber lands, shall be paid 
at the time of the sale thereof, and of all other 
in the ratio as provided in chapter twenty-four 
of the revised Statutes for the sale of school 
and university lands other than the five hun- 
dred thousand acres. 

Sec. 7. The legitimate expenses incident to 
the sale of the swamp and overflowed lands 
aforesaid shall be first paid out of the proceeds 
of such sales, and seventy-five per cent, of the 
residue, and all of the purchase money for the 
sheeted lands in this section hereafter mention- 
ed, shall form and be a constituted part of the 
school fund of this State, and shall be subject 
to the same uses, designs, regulations and laws. 
All lands by or under the authority of this State, 
selected in lieu of swamp or overflowed lands, 
sold or otherwise disposed of by the United 
States since the passage of the aforesaid grant- 
ing act of Congress is hereby for the purposes 
oontemplated, herein declared to be swamp and 
overflowed lands. 

Sec. 8. Twenty-five per cent of the residue 
of purchase money mentioned in the next pre- 
ceding section shall be paid in the county trea- 
sury of the county in which the sales may have 
been made, and the county treasurer^ upon the 
receipt of such money, shall give his receipt 
therefor to the Attorney General, Secretary of 
State and State Treasurer, and a distinct a^d 
accurate list of all the lands sold in each town- 
ship in said county, shall be made in duplicate 
by the officers making such sales as aforesaid, 
one of which shall be filed in the. office of the 
Clerk of the County Board of Supervisors of 
such county, and the other shall be filed in the 
office of Secretary of State, and in case there 
is an organized town in such county cohtaining 
any of such lands sold as last aforesaid, which 
require and are susceptible of being drained, 
then in that and every such case, such County 
Treasurer shall pay to the Treasurer of such 
town its proportionate share thereof, the same 
being the twenty-five percent residue of money 
lealized from the sale of lands therein. And 
such town shall proceed to the reclamation of 
giieh lands by draining the same with all con- 
venient speed. All such money not paid to 



the Town Treasurer as last aforesaid, within 
two years after the receipt thereof by the 
County Treasurer, shall be by such County 
Treasurer paid into tho State Treasury, and the 
same shall form a constituent part of the school 
fund, and shall be managed as provided by law 
in relation to said fund. 

Sec. 0. All laws for the protection of school 
or university lands are hereby extended and 
made applicable to the swamp and overflowed 
lands in this act mentioned or contemplated. 

Sec. 10. All laws inconsistent with or repug- 
nant to the provisions of this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 11. The swamp and overflowed lands of 
this State shall be sold in limited quanities for 
actual settlement, or for the use of an adjoin- 
ing farm to each purchaser, not more than 
three hundred and twenty acres each. 

Sec. 12. This act immediately after its pass- 
age shall be printed by the State Printer, and 
when so published shall take effect and be in 
full force. 

WILLIAM HULL, 

Speaker of the Assembly. 
ARTHUR McARTHUR, 
Lieut. Gov. and President of Senate. 

Approved October 11th, 1866. 

COLES BASHFORD. 




AN ACT to amend Chapter 24 of the Revised 

Statutes. 
The People of the State of TTwconwii, repreBenU 

ed in Senate and Atsemhly, do enact aafol- 

lotPB : 

Sec. 1. Any Union School, Academy, Col- 
lege, University or other institution of learn- 
ing, now or hereafter to be organized, or incor- 
porated within the limits of this State, may 
borrow money on the credit of the town, 
village or ci^y in which the same is located, 
from the principal of the school and university 
funds in sums of not less than five hundred, 
nor more than ten thousand dollars, to any one 
corporation, for the purposes of purchasing 
sites, constructing buildings, procuring appara- 
tus and libraries, establishing endowments, 
and for such other purposes as may be neces^ 
sary to promote the interests and success of 
any institution of learning, provided that the 
town, village or city in which such institution, 
may or shall hereai'ter be located, shall at a 
general election or an annual town meeting, 
give its sanction to the making of the loan, 
and determine the amount to be loaned by any 
such aforesaid corporation for the purposes 
enumerated in this section, and provided also 
that no sum shall be loaned on the bond of 
any town, village or city, that shall exceed 
twenty-five per cent, of the assessed valuation 
of property in said town or city. 
I Sec. 2. When any corporation for education- 
al purposes shall determine to ask such a loan, 
it shall be the duty of the presiding ofilcer and 
secretary, or the trustees of the institution. 
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deliver to the town, village or city clerk, in 
writing, snoh determination, stating the amount 
required, and it shall bo the duty of said clerk 
to give notice of the application for such loan, 
stating the amount and terms thereof, with, 
and as a part of the notice required by law for 
such general or charter election or town meet- 
ing. 

Sec. 3. At any such election the legal voters 
of such town, village or city aforesaid voting, 
shall deposit in a seperate box to be provided 
for that purpose, their ballots as follows : — 
Those in favor of the loan, a ballot, on which 
the words ** for the loan" shall be printed or 
written, and those opposed to such loan, a bal- 
lot on which the words, ''against the loan" 
shall be printed or written. Such elections 
shall be held and conducted, and the votes can- 
vassed as provided by law in all general elec 
iions, and if the majority shiU be found in 
favor of the loan, then it shall be the duty of 
the supervisors of such town, or the trustees of 
such village, or the common council of such 
city, to isrue the bond of such town, village or 
city, to the State of Wisconsin for the amount 
stated in the accompanying election notice, 
bearing seven x)er cent, per annum interest. 

S«c. 4. It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of State, when he shall receive the bond of 
any town, village or city, for the purpose ex- 
pressed in the first section of this act, and 
shall be satisfied that the same was authorized 
and executed and herein provided, to file the 
same in his office, and direct the State or 
County Treasurer, in whose hands any of the 
principal of the school and university funds 
may be, to pay to the Treasurer of the Institu- 
tion, in whose favor the bond may have been 
issued, the amount secured by said bond, and 
Airther it shall be the duty of the Seoretairy of 
State, in apportioning the taxes among the 
different counties of the State, to charge the 
connty in which any institution may have bor- 
rowed any portion of the school and university 
fund with the interest of the bond at seven per 
eent., and it shall be the duty of the board of 
supervisors of such eounties to add to the ratio 
of the State and County taxes, the amount 
annually due from any town, village or city in 
any such county in consequence of the issuing 
of its bonds as aforesaid, and it shall be the 
duty of the Treasurer of any such town or city 
to return to thejOounty Treasurer the amount 
due the State on ^iny such bond with and as 
part of the State taxes to be paid over by him 
to the State Treasurer, as State taxes are re- 
quired by law to be paid. 

Sec. 5. If at the time of the making an ap- 
plication or the presentation of the bond there 
there shall be no money belonging to the school 
and university fund, it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of State to file the bond of the town, 
village or city, as the case may be, and direct 
the Treasurer to pay over to the Treasurer of 
any instution in fayor of which the bond may 
haye been issued, the first moneys reeeiyed 



into the treasury, on aoeonnt of the principal 
of the selool or university funds, until the 
amount received by such bonds shall have been 
fully paid, and to charge interest as herein- 
before proyided upon such sums as shall have 
been advanced upon such bond as aforesaid, 
from the date of such advance, and all such 
bonds shall have precedence in the order of 
their date. 

Sbc. 6. All aots and parts of aots oontraren- 
ing the proyisions of this act are hereby re- 
pealed. 

Sec. 7. This aet shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its passage. 
WM. HULL, 

Speaker of the Assembly. 
L. P. HARVEY, 

President pro tern of the Senate. 
Approved October 13th, 1856, 

COLES BASHFORD. 



From the Newburyport Union. 
THE DESERTED SCHOOL HOUSE. 

Oh ! lone deserted schooUhouse ! 

Where is the happy throng, 
Who trod thine aisles, with beaming smiles, 

And filled thy halls with song f 

Their feet have left no echo i 

Their songs have died away ; 
The pealing shout of joy rings out 

No more, in hours of play! 

Thy seats are all forsaken! 

They'll fill them not again ; 
The golden gleams of the sunlight streams 

O'er thy mottoed walls in vain ! 

Oh! school-house! lonely school-house ! 

Remembered thou shall be ! 
In after years, *mid hopes and fears. 

Their hearts will turn to thee. 

They'll think of thee at morning. 
When Sol drives back the night ; 

When down the West he sinks to rest 
Enwrapped in clouds of light. 

And in the icy Winter,— 

And in the balmy Spring, — 
In Summer's bloom — in Autumn's gloom, 

To thee, their hearts will cling. 

To fill thy halls deserted, 

With treasured ones of yore, 
Kind mem'ry's hand shall lead that band. 

To tread thine aisles once more. 
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dEbitor's department. 



THINGS FOR TEACHERS TO DO. 

The winter terms of the schools thronghout 
the State, are now Tery generally commenced. 
One of the first things the Teacher should at- 
tend to, if he has not already, is to see that his 
school room is put in good repair, and fitted up 
80 as to conduce to the comfort and quietude of 
the scholars committed to his care. Ample 
means for warming, as well as for suitable 
yeniilation are indispensable. No Teacher can 
maintain good order, and adyance his classes 
in their studies^ as well in a rickety, out of re- 
pair school room, as in a comfortable and 
conyenient one. A cold and cheerless school 
room, neoeisarily makes a disoontented school 
Would a Teacher haye big scholars good natur- 
ed and agreeable, then he must see to it, that 
they are not annoyed with cold feet and other 
discomforts during school hours. 

Teachers are more responsible for the con 
dition of the school houses they occupy than 
is often supposed. It is true, many districts 
are greatly remiss and neglectful in proyiding 
oonyeniencies of but trifling expense. The 
school house may be a rude structure, bearing 
no eyidence that an architect was eyer con- 
sulted in determining its proportions, or that 
the plane of the joiner or brush of the painter, 
was eyer employed upon it Tet eyen with 
such a house, if it be not absolutely untenant- 
able, the Teacher, if he haye industry, perse- 
yerence and resolution, can do much to remedy 
its defects, supply its wants and improye its 
condition. Wheneyer a school house displays 
a great oontribntion of hats, caps and dinner 
baskets, thrust into the broken window panes 
to repel the etorm and wind, a snspieion at- 
taches to the Teaoher that he is wanting i 
energy; that he prefers inactivity with its 
attendant miseries, rather than bestir himself 
and possess some of the oonyeniencies of life. 

If a Teacher finds himself employed in a 
school hoQse, haying broken windows, shatter- 
ed doors, smokey stoyes, or gaping oreyices in 
the walls through which the storm driyes, let 
him falthftiUy and earnestly represent the con 
dition of things to his employera, and demand 




protection for the papila under his charge. The 
inhabitanto of our school districts are not all 
soulless. Surely in this land of Bibles, of Chris- 
tian Sabbaths and of newspapers, no entire 
community could be so dead to humanity, aa to 
deny relief to so reasonable a demand. The 
Teacher should neyer hesitate to ask what is 
clearly right ; and if from indolence or a false 
modesty, he prefers to endure personal incon- 
venience, and to witness the dlBcomfort of his 
scholars from day to day, during a long winter 
term, then he is unfit for the business in which 
he is engaged, and has very likely no adapta- 
tion to success in any of the active pursuits of 
life. 



LECTURES. 

The lecturing season has now fairly com* 
menced in many of the larger towns. Among 
the various plans for improving the publio 
taste and inspiring a love for intellectual pur- 
suits during the winter seasons, none haye 
proved more popular than a series of lectures, 
by men eminent in the literary history of the 
country. By these means the masses of the 
people are brought to a more familiar acquaint- 
ance with the distinguished men of the age, 
and hear from the llying speaker thoughts, 
which, perchance, may be the product of years 
of mental efibrt. Public lectures too, are well 
adapted as a means, for arresting the tendency 
to lower amusements, especially among the 
young. The human mind is so constituted as 
to demand entertainments and pastimes of some 
kind, and if those of a rational and elevating 
character be not furnished it, then it will natu- 
rally and easily be carried along the currents of 
senseless and profitless gratification. Every 
successful effort in turning the channels of 
thought to higher and nobler pleasures, is true 
reform. Pleasure and amusement are a part of 
man's nature — indispensable to his being. So 
prominent has this attribute of man beenre« 
garded, that nations have made suitable proyi« 
slons by l&w to meet its necessity and supply 
its wants. In seyeral of the governments of 
Europe, public entertainments for the people 
araproyidedfor, and paid at the nations' ex- 
pense. It is true, these entertainments haye 
yery often not been conducive to the moral and 
intellectual elevation of the people ; neyerthe* 
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less, it is an acknowledgment of a want of the 
people, demanding goTornmental attention. In 
this country our ays terns pertaining to these 
matters, are more voluntary, depending upon an 
enlightened public sentiment for their proper 
regulation. 

The moyement for organising and sustain- 
ing lectures, in our principal towns for the in- 
tellectual entertainment of the people, during 
the winter seasons, has not yet become as well 
systematized in the west, as in some of the 
older States. A number of reasons have con- 
spired to this lack of means, for the rational 
entertainment and instruction of the people. 
The number of Individuals in the west, 
whose time is exclusively devoted to literary 
pursuits, unembarrassed by professional duties, 
is comparatively small,* consequently the re- 
liance has been chiefly on the east for lecturing 
talent. The expense too, attendant upon sus- 
taining a course of lectures, where lecturers are 
invited from a distance, is necessarily greater, 
than where there is an abundance of home 
talent, fitted by long and careful preparation for 
this particular field of employment. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, it is 
desirable that some plan should be innugeratod 
and sustained, at least in the principal towns of 
the State. It may not bo practicable always, 
to secure for this purpose, the services of those 
whose names hold a high position in the literary 
-world; nevertheless, there are resources at 
home in almost every village, which might be 
profitably brought into requisition. If the 
highest standerd of talent cannot be obtained, a 
less one is far better than to neglect the em- 
ployment of any. 

And now, on whom does eminently rest the 
responsibility of directing public attention to 
this subject ? If the clergy, the legal profes- 
sion and others of literary habits, fail to moye 
in the matter, the Teachers of our public 
schools, should ever be ready to load in 
enterprises of this character. Let no Teacher 
imagine his whole sphere of public duties, is 
confined to the school room. Teachers are, or 
should be professional educators ; their active 
endeaviH'S should reach beyond the juvenile 
minds with which they are brought in contact; 
they should aim not only to fulfill their mission 
as Teachers of tha joung, but also to give in- 




telleoival ton* to the oaminiimtiM in- whioh 
they are placed. It is time Teaefaers generaUy, 
realised more ftilly the true dignity of their 
calling, and their responsibilities to the intelli- 
gent movements of the age. The Ttaefaers of 
the State, should occupy the first rank in ^e 
circles of influence, respectability aftd seien> 
tific enterprise. The nature of their yoealion 
more justly ^nfltles them to take a higher posi- 
tion, than any other class or profession. If 
they qualify themselves for taking this rank, 
and enter upon it from a proper sense of self 
respect and of true duty, public opinion will 
readily award it to them. But if they hesitate, 
and by a sort of acknowledged choice, take a 
lower place ; shrink from leading, or being asso- 
ciated with leaders in enterprises, aiming at the 
moral, social andintellectual elevation of thepeo- 
ple, they will be quite certain to carry with them 
all their days the old cognomen, with just the 
significance of olden times attached to it — 
" schoolmaster." 

A few earnest Teachers in a 'town, might en- 
list an interest among the people ; organize an , 
association, and procure such lecturing talent 
as may be within their reach. By this means, , 
the tastes and habits of young men may be .' 
improved, and their passion /or the lower 
amusements restrained. The older members of 
the community too, wouM be benefitted, and 
their intellectual activities receive new impulse. . 
This is not merely theory ; the ability of Teaoti- 
ers in their respective towns, to originate asso- ! 
ciations for instnictive lectures, and carry such 
enterprises into successful operation, is not 
without praoticfd demonstration in this State. 
Let examples of this character be greatly mul- 
tiplied the present winter. 



INDIFFERENCE OF PARENTS. 

There is probably no other interest of equal 
magnitude, which is treated with more indif- 
ference than the district school. In many 
things of far less importance pertaining to in- 
dividual interests, men act wisely. They do 
not employ a laborer, mechanic or clerk to 
perform service without vigilant inspection of 
his capabilities and faithfulness. Not so with 
the teacher. He is employed in one of the 
most important departments of human skill 
and effort; his mission is, to instil into the- 
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youthtol mind prinoplM of thought and mo- 
tives of action, which will have a tontroling 
infliience through all subsequent life. In the 
discharga of these high responsibilities, how 
little interest is manifested in his efforts by his 
employers? There are many districts, in 
which parents and guardians never visit the 
school, or manifest any concern in its affairs, 
save when some frivolous complaint against 
the teacher, excites their temper ; then they 
hesitate not, to speak of him] with severity in 
the presence of their children. They send 
their children to school irregularly, and at the 
dose of ihe term find fault because they have 
made no'progress. They expect the teacher tq 
maintain good government in his school, but 
are indignant if their children are required to 
submit to rules, which they imagine too exact- 
ing. They send their children without books, 
and are astonished that they remain ignorant. 
They expect the teacher, to teach as well as the 
best of his profession, but if he introduce any 
methods of instruction, with which they were 
unacquainted in their boyhood days, they de- 
nounce him as an innovator, and full of new 
notions. 

Such a condition of things as is here de- 
scribed, may seem an exaggeration, and as 
having no existence in this enlightened age, 
but it is doubtless not without examples. Most 
of the complaints and fault-finding against 
teachers, arise from that want of acquaintance 
with the school, which is obtained by personal 
observation in the school room. It is a fact 
generally noticeable, that in those districts 
where parents and guardians are indifferent to 
the schools, and never visit them, fault-finding 
with the teacher, and with the government and 
regulations of the school, is always most 
prevalent. The progress too, of such schools, 
is always less marked, than in those where pa- 
rents are properly interested and make fre- 
quent visitations. 

It is in vain to expect that children will be 
profitably interested in the school, if parents 
manifest none ; nor can the usefulness of the 
teacher be secured, without co-operation. Pa- 
rents are generally, not aware of the influence 
they are capable of exerting upon their dis- 
trict school; their presence and friendly advice 
in the school room, is a never failing stimulus 
to the teacher, and encouragement to the schol- 
ars. Indifference and neglect of the school on 






the part of parents, disheartens the teacher, 
and leads him to relax his efforts ; the children 
partake of the spirit of indifference of their 
parents, and fail to realize the true importance 
of making progress in study. 



SCHOOL SUPERVISORS. 



The best plan for an efficient and intelligent 
school supervision, is a matter which has long 
occupied the minds of teachers and Mends of 
education, but there has never been entire 
agreement as to the exact method to be adopt- 
ed. The system of town superintendency has 
a popularity, because of its near relation, and 
immediate responsibility to the people in every 
town. The distribution of power as widely as 
possible among the people, is one of the popu- 
lar features of onr democratic institutions. — 
The town system has merits j but it is doubt- 
ful whether it is regarded as the best, by a ma- 
jority of the most experienced educators in 
our country. 

One of the primary objects to be secured 
from school superintendency, is efficiency and 
the requisite talent These qualifications are 
considerations of the first importance, and the 
best means for securing these, should be the 
aim of school legislation. That talent better 
adapted for school supervision, might be ob- 
tained by selecting one superintendent from 
each county, or congressional district, wiU be 
readily admitted: It is difficult to find an in- 
dividual in each town, who by education and 
habits of study, is adapted to superintend and 
give direction to the schools. Besides, the 
compensation ordinarily allowed to town su- 
perintendents, does not warrant their giving 
time to study and preparation, for the proper 
discharge of the duties of the office. A man 
to be efficient and successful in any particular 
occupation, needs to have his time and atten- 
tion devoted to it. It is true, there are Town 
Superintendents, who are well fitted for the 
duty, and who freely give their time, regard- 
less of the small pecuniary consideration al- 
lowed them. Examples of this kind however, 
are not numerous. 

It seems a reasonable conclusion, that the 
districting of the State into territories of a 
size and population, sufficient to employ the 
entire time of a well qualified Superintendent, 
would conduce to a more intelligent and effect- 
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ire school BUpeirision. Thie subject is one, 
capable of ^rreat amplification, and has been 
largely discussed by the best talent of the 
country ; it is a subject we approach with diffi- 
dence, ncTertheless, we shall probably refer to 
it again. 



NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

Probably at no period in the history of Wis- 
consin, has there been so large a number of 
new school houses erected, as during the past 
year. In many of the cities and villages in 
various parts of the State, we hear of the 
building of large and elegant [school edifices, 
ranging in cost from one thousand to ten thou- 
sand dollars each. The policy of dividing a 
village containing a few hundred, or even a 
few thousand inhabitants into small districts, 
IS becoming every year more unpopular. Edu- 
cators maintain, and experience proves, that 
large houses with classified departments, are 
more economical, and are better calculated to 
advance the interests of education. As to the 
plans on which most of these houses have been 
constructed, and their internal arrangement, 
we have no definite information. It is reason- 
able however, to infer from the character and 
intelligence of the population of the towns 
where these buildings have been erected, that 
the latest and approved models have been con- 
sulted. A school house with an elegant exte- 
rior, is certainly very desirable ; but after all, 
its interior plan and equipments, have a great- 
er practical importance. The art of construct- 
ing school buildings, and supplying them with 
necessary appendages and fixtures, has for 
years been undergoing progress like ' all other 
arts. This department of educational enter- 
prise, is as susceptible of improvement, as the 
implements of agriculture or mechanical ma- 
chinery. We suggest to teachers and friends 
of education, whether it might not serve a use- 
ful purpose, were they to furnish suggestions 
on this subject through the columns of the 
Journal. These considerations derive addi- 
tional importance from the fact, that a large 
amount of capital, will continue to be be em- 
ployed yearly in this State, in the building of 
school edifices. Every district, which has re- 
solved to build a new house, should be satisfied 
before beginning the work, that it has a plan 
fuUy up with the improvements of the age. 




ITEMS. 

Encouraginq. — A correspondent at Ban- 
dolph, Wis., writes us an interesting letter, in 
relation to the progress of educational matters 
in that town ; we have only room for the fol- 
lowing extract : 

" It giyos me pleasure to state that the distriot 
schools have commenced their winter terms, 
under the most fayorable circumBtances. The 
number of scholars is much greater than at any 
previous year ; the school houses are in a much 
better state of repair ; the scholars are better 
famished with books, and as far as practicable, 
haye proyided themselves with those recom- 
mended by the State Superintendent. Our 
Teachers are all workers of the right stamp. — 
Our school boards do not inquire who can we 
we get to teach, but where can we find^r«t rate 
Teachers ? The general feeling of the people 
is, give us energetic, thorough going and prac- 
tical Teachers ?" c. b. h. 

Mr. J. J. M. Anqieb writes from Berlin, 
giying some school items, among which an 
the following : 

''At Omro, Winebago county, a new sehoal 
house, 32 by 60, two stories high, will be com- 
pleted in a few weeks. The people of Berlin 
are waking up to the interests of schools. Our 
house is not very conyenient; we have about 
200 scholars and three Teachers. At the last 
annual meeting, the inhnbitants voted to raise 
$1,000 to build a primary school house, to be 
completed by the first of January, 1857." 

Madisov.— *We hayo a letter from a corre- 
spondent at Madison, giying a graphic descrip- 
tion of the school house accommodations in the 
capitol city of the State. He says : 

" Our school houses beggar description ; they 
combine modem disregard of comfort, conye^ 
nience and health, with ante-deluyian architec- 
ture." 

We regret to learn that a tax levied for the 
purpose of erecting large and commodious 
school houses in that city, failed to be appro- 
priated to that object. We earnestly hope that 
the capitol of our State, will not be long with- 
out public school houses, worthy the acknow- 
ledged intelligence of its population, and which 
shall prove an additional ornament to that 
beautiful city. 
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Chicago High School. — The new High 
School Honse in the city of Chicago, is prohably 
the best free school building in the West. — 
Candidates for admispion into the Normal De- 
partment are required to be fifteen years of 
age, and to pass a satisfactory examination in 
reading, writing, spelling, English grammar, 
arithmetic as far as the " cubic root,** and the 
History of the United States. 

State Phonbtio Convention. — The friends 
of Phonetic Reform, in the State of lUinoie, 
will hold a Conyention in the city of Chicago, 
on the 25th and 26th days of December, 1856, 
for the purpose of organizing a State Phonetic 
Association. 

Pond du Lac. — A communication from the 
School Superintendent of the city of Pond du 
Lac, informs us the schools in that city are in a 
prosperous condition. There are two public 
school houses in the city, each 40 by 60 feet, two 
stories high. 

Mi^^ETiAL Point. — Wo learn, with pleasure, 
that the citizens of Mineral Point, have deter- 
mined to erect a public school edifice, adapted 
to the educational wantfl of their thriving city. 

The inhabitants of Ripon, comprising that 
part of the village known as Ceresco, have vot- 
ed the sum of $2,000, to build a new school 
house. 

The Janesyille Free Press says two public 
school edifices have been erected the present 
year in that city, at a oost of $13,000 each. 

Otjr friends may attribute the late appear- 
Ofiiee of the present number to the difficulty of 
obtaining paper. The manufacturers haye been 
unable to supply us in season. 



BOOK TABLE. 



The Means and Ends of Universal Educa. 
CATION. — Bif Ira Mayh^w, A. if., Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State of 
Michigan. 

This work was formerly issued under the 
tlUeof "Popular Education,*' but lately has 
been added to the " Teachers* Library,** pub- 
lijhed bjr A. S. Barves A Co., and the title 
has been changed to better correspond with the 
contents of the work. 
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We feel no hesitation in unqualifiedly recom- 
mending this work as the result of careful re- 
flection upon, and intimate acquaintance with 
the subject discussed. Few men have done 
more to advance the cause of publie education 
than Superintendent Mayhew, and few feel a 
deeper interest or possess a more intelligent 
comprehension of this — to an American — deep- 
ly interesting subject 

The Library, of which this is a part, is of great 
value to the Teacher, and when contents, typo- 
graphy and price are taken into account, we 
think Teachers can do no better than obtain it. 
Puhlislted hy A. S, Barnes dk Co., New York. 

The Prince of the House of David — or 
three years in the holy city : being a 
SERIES OP Letters written by Adina to 
HER Father, a Jew op Alexandria. — By 
Rev. J.'H. Ingraham. 

The object of the author seems to be to arrest 
the attention of the reader, and fix it upon the 
events recorded in the New Testament concern- 
ing tho Life of Christ, and he has been most 
successful in the e£Fort. Some of the narra- 
tives and descriptions are touchingly beautiful 
Tho "home scenes,*' as we would call them, in 
the life of Jesus are described with remarkable 
skill. As a faithful delineation of "a man of 
sorrow and acquainted with grief," -we can 
commend it to all. 

A Second Class Reader: consisting of ex- 
tracts in probe and terse, for this USB 

of the Second Classes in Public and 
Private Schools, with an iKTRODucroBY 
treatise on Reading and the Training of 
THE Vocal Orgajts.— J?y O. S. Hillard, 
Hicklingy Swan 4h Brown, Boston, 1857. 
This is the second of a series, in course of 
preparation by Geo. S. Hillard. Of the first 
we have already spoken. This is just the book 
for our District Schools, containing as it does a 
class of exercises, admirably adapted to the 
development and training of the voice, with 
such selections of prose and poetry as are in- 
structive and of such a character as will arrest 
the attention. The good taste of the author is 
not less conspicuous in this than in the First 
Reader. Among the many books claiming the 
attention of Teachers and District Boards, we 
hope this series may not be overlooked. 
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STATE OP WISCONSIN, ) 
Department op Pubuc Instruction. J 

To th» Senate and Assembly op Wisconsin in Legislature Convened : — 

I have the honor herewith to submit to you, as required by law, the Annual re- 
port of this Department 

I remain. Gentlemen, Respectfully, 

Your Obedient Servant, 

A. CONSTANTINE BARRY. 

REPO RT. 

As the traveler, who has climbed to some commanding eminence, turns and with 
the eye retraces the road over which he has passed, and notes its asperities and 
windings; so we have reached a point in the journey of life, from which, as from a 
superior elevation, we may survey in thought our travelled pathway, and mark es- 
pecially our course for a twelvemonth gone. 

Another year with its vicissitudes, its improved and unimproved opportunities, its 
finished and unfinished work, its labors, sacrifices and triumphs has come to an 
end. How swiftly its hours and moments have flown, never to return-again I If 
we have misimproved them, we must sufier for our folly. U we have wasted them, 
there is no recall, and we must endure the loss. 

As the old year comes to a close, it awakens our sleeping recollections, and 
brings up the story of our lives. Its last hours interrogate us with more than com- 
mon solemnity. What account can you give of the past ? We are summoned, then, 
to inspect our lives, the works we have wrought — to examine the posture of our 
affiiirs with regard to the great objects of our existence on the earth. The sun 
may be rises as brightly, the face of nature is the same, the provisions for our life 
as sure and regular as ever ; and yet a voice seems to come from the closing portals 

, - of the year, " Give an account of thy stewardship I" . 

il As we look back from this day over the past year, what do we see ?— as dtizens, J) 
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whatever stations we may fill, whatever Amotions discharge — ^what do we see? — 
Do we find that we have wrought faithfully for Humanity? — that we have aided to 
the extent of our ability in the work of enlightening the ignorant, restoring sight 
to the blind, bursting fetters in sunder, and wiping away the tears of suffering and 
sorrow? 

We know that we are bound to watch over the interests of our fellow men — ^to 
take as deep an interest in their welfare as we take in our own — to war against that 
which is opposed to their happiness — against every thing the tendency of which 
shall be to deface the image of God in the human soul, and involve men in bondage 
and wo. 

We know, too, that we owe many and important duties to the State in which we 
live ; that its truest prosperity should lie near our hearts and command our ablest 
exertions. 

Let us now ask ourselves whether we have discharged our whole duty faithfully 
and fearlessly ; or whether we have seen ignorance and moral evil deepen and retire 
around us, without sounding an alarm, or lifting a hand to stay the dark and deadly 
tide. Let us look abroad over our beautiful State, and say whether, as a result of 
our influence and labors, its moral aspect has been improved ; whether there is gen- 
erally an advancing state of good morals, a steady improvement of all classes ? 

To combine all these questions in one ; — ^What have we done for the cause of 
education during the past year? Have better school-houses been provided ? better 
teachers employed? a better supervision exercised ? Has there been a united deter- 
mination to make the public schools the best schools, and to this end have Super- 
intendents, District Boards, Teachers and Parents zealously co-operated? Neglect 
of duty in this respect is perilous in the extreme. It is to jeopardize not only in- 
dividual interests, but the great and essential interests of the State. It is to place 
a low and degrading estimate on those distinguished agencies, which, beyond any 
mere human instrumentality, conduce most powerfully to the peace, prosperity and 
happiness of individuals and of a people. 

We are not concerned alone in the development of our rich agricultural and 
mineral resources — in the creation of banks and banking capital — in the building 
of Railroads, and the improvement of rivers and harbors. We have interests be- 
yond those connected with land speculation, the founding of cities and villages, 
and the promotion of commercial enterprizes. Seeking mere temporal prosperity 
and outward, earthly advantages, we shall be miserably poor in all that constitutes 
real wealth and permanent good. 

While, then, we have been employed in promoting other objects, and our minds 
have been more or less engrossed in other pursuits, "have we, during the last year, 
been faithful servants in carrying forward the greatest of all instrumentalities for 
the advancement of mankind — the education of the young ? Have the errors and 
the abuses which still infest our noble system of Common Schools, been, as far as 
possible, rectified or extirpated ? Have the great improvements which modern ex- 
perience has brought to light, in regard to the modes of instructing and training 
the young, been introduced, and has the widest practicable diffusion been given to 
them ? Have all the school ofiicers and all teachers in their respective sphere, la- 
bored with all dilligence and devotedness, and with a single eye to the welfare of 
the rising generation ? Have the minds of the children been so enlightened and 
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purified by the instructions they have received, and so strengthened by the exercises 
they have performed, that they will be better prepared than their fathers have 
been, to meet the great questions of social relationship and of national policy, so 
soon to be submitted to their decision ?" In a word, has that fostering care been 
extended by our State to her Public Schools, which an enlightened sense of their 
vital importance demands ; and while prosecuting other and great enterprizcF, and 
imparting to them all the aid which legislative and executive power can confer, is 
she still carrying forward the noble work of Popular Education, and carefully su- 
perintending those processes which shall develop and refine the intellectual and 
moral wealth within her borders ? 

We may be allowed to say so much as this in answer, that some slight progress 
has been made in the right direction — an increased and increasing interest manifest- 
ed on the behalf of our common schools — new and vigorous agencies employed in 
the work of education — while at the close of the year there are fresh indications 
that a new condition of things, a better time coming, educationally speaking, is 
soon to be inaugurated in Wisconsin. 

Let it not be inferred from this, however, that there are few or no obstacles re- 
maining in the way of substantial prosperity — that our common school system is 
well-nigh perfected — that the watchful guardianship of the State, the interest and 
co-operation of parents, the superior qualifications of teachers, the excellence of 
school houses, and the abundance of all requisite facilities leave little to be desired 
or labored for beyond. We have as yet made scarcely a beginning. Only a part 
of a small portion of our work has been accomplished. We have everything to do.. 
We are now equipping ourselves for the important service. The grandest achieve* 
ment will be, the mustering of the entire body of our people on tlie field of labor, 
all alive with animation and interest, and impelled by one big determination to 
place our State in the van of Educational Progress and Reform. 

What is the condition of our schools, and what the measure of educational pro- 
gress throughout the State, the following facts and comparisons will pretty clearly 
show. 

In July last the following Circular, addressed to the several Town Superinten- 
dents in the State, was issued from this office : 

" Office op Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Madison, July 1st, 1856. 

To Town Superintendent op 

Dear Sir: — Will you have the kindness to communicate to this office, between 
this date and the first of November next, a detailed statement of the condition of 
Schools and the progress of Education within your jurisdiction. State what degree 
of interest is felt and manifested on the part of parents and others— what is the 
standard of qualification of Teachers — what are the branches taught in the several 
Schools — what obstacles and embarrassments, if any, in the way of edu eational 
prosperity — ^what is needed to render the Schools more efficient and useful — what 
change, if any, in your opinion, of our School Laws, or modification of our School 
System, are required for their better adaptation to meet the educational wants of 
your town — whether you have a uniformity of Text Books in the Schools under 

iyour supervision, and if so, what kind of Text Books are used. Any additional 
facts, suggestions, recommendations, etc. will be gladly received. 
I trust you will not fail to communicate to this department as above desired. 
The information sought cannot be obtained from the Annual Reports ; and without 
•=- ^ 
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it we arc unable to determine, with any degree of accuracy, what is the condition 
of our Schools, and what the measure of educational prosperity in our State. 
Yours truly, A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, 

Sujj^t of Public Instruction, 

Answers have been received from a large number upon whom the above call was 
* made, furnishing various information. Several of the communications have been 
deemed of sufficient importance to be given a place entire in this Report 
PARENTAL INTEREST AND CO-OPERATION. 

While in a few instances, the Reports inform us, there is a zeal manifested in the 
cause of Popular Education, promotive of a good degree of educational prosperity ; 
at the same time there is an almost unanimous expression by the Superintendents 
with regard to the lukewarmness and indifference of parents as exhibited toward 
the Common Schools. They rarely or never enter the school room to acquaint 
themselves with what is going on there —whether the teacher is prosecuting his 
great work aright, and giving full proof of his almost divine ministry by his wise 
culture of human souls, and his training of the mortal for immortality. They of- 
fer no encouraging word, they lend no helping hand. This is not said or meant of 
all parents in all places. Mention is made of honorable exceptions. But generally, 
it is complained — and generally it is true — that there is a lack of sympathy and of sub- 
stantial interest on the part of parents, with reference to the labors and the results of 
the school room and of school exercises. Every where is it the case that a few warm- 
hearted, devoted individuals must bear the burden of interest and of duty, while the 
great mass of the people will not know or care whether their children are tardy and ir- 
regular at school, whether proper books and a sufficient number of them are provided, 
whether the teacher needs more and better tools to work with, and a better place to 
work in ; but on the contrary, perhaps, will keep their children at home for trivial 
causes — many times withdraw them entirely from school because of some fancied or 
reported offense committed by the teacher, or because they have conceived a dislike 
for him ; never seeking an explanation, never offering a word of counsel nor a word of 
encouragement No wonder, that, under such circumstances, the schools are poor, 
miserable affairs ; and that the public monies in aid of them, are, to a very great 
extent thrown away ; while the evils that are thus brought upon children are nu- 
merous and appaling. 

I subjoin the following extracts : 

"In relation to the condition of Schools and progress of education in this Town, 
(Hubbard) I have to say that they are, in my opinion, at a rather low ebb. The 
interest manifested on the part of parents and others, is far from what it should 
be, though there are some noble exceptions. In our village (Horicon) there is in 
progress of erection a School House, 41 by 61 feet, 2 stories above the basement, 
to be completed the first of June next The house is to cost about $9,000, when 
finished and furnished. 

The standard of qualification of Teachers is designed to be such as the wants of 
the Schools demand. The branches taught are Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Grammar and Geography. The greatest obstacle in the way of educational pros- 
perity is a want of interest and effort on the part of parents and others. 

Town Superintendent of Hubbard." 

" A very considerable interest is manifested by parents on behalf of the School, 
but 1 do not think they are willing to pay enough to command the services of well i 
1 qualified teachers. Town Superintendent op Vinland." 11 
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"There is in our town, I am sorry to say, a great want of interest on the part of 
parents, as evinced by their almost entire neglect to visit the Schools. Also by the 
fact, that they allow their children to be frequently absent from School. As 
near as I can ascertain, the children who pretend to attend School at all, average 
little more than half the time. This may be regarded as the greatest obstacle with 
which we have to contend. ****** What is needed 
to render the Schools more efficient and useful, is a deeper interest on the part of 
parents, manifested in the improvement of the School Houses and premises of dis- 
tricts, and in personal visitation of the Schools. 

Town Superintendent op Darien.'* 

" In some of the districts within my jurisdiction, a lively interest is felt in the 
cause of education ; while in others. Schools are maintained oniy long enough to 
consume the public money ; evincing a great lack of right feeling on the part of 
parents. Town SuPERiNTENoeNT of West Bend." 

" In answer to your Circular I have to say, that there is not that degree of inter- 
est felt in the upbuilding and prosperity of the Public Schools of the City, which 
ought to obtain in a place of its size, intelligence and future prospects. 

City Superintendent of Fond du Lac." 

" The tovvn of Holstein is settled almost exclusively by Germans, — three of the 
four School districts, into which the town is divided, by people coming from Schles- 
wig, Holstein ; a country famous for the excellencies of its Common Schools. The 
people here are therefore, in general, very well educated, and much interested in a 
good education for their children. ***** Jq the winter of 
1864-5, when the town was only divided into two districts, we made in the largest 
of those districts an experiment, which was accompanied with the happiest results. 
The sixty — seventy scholars who attended school, we divided into two classes, ac- 
cording to their capacities, and each class was taught during five months in a 
separate room by a qualified teacher and his assistant. Never before nor after did 
the scholars so rapidly improve. Town Superintendent of N. Holstein." 

"I regret that I am not able to give a more favorable report of the condition of 
our Schools, and the progress of education among us. By a few individuals there 
is a commendable zeal manifested, but with the masses at large there is compara- 
tively little ; and but for the zeal of the former our Schools would be limited to the 
short term required by law ; and were it not for the public money, I believe some 
of our districts would be without any School. 

Town Superintendent of Elba." 

" The Schools in this town are in a prosperous condition. The inhabitants take 
great pains to secure good teachers. Large and commodious houses are taking the 
places of log shanties. There will not be a log school house left in town after this 
year. Town Superintendent of Oakfield." 

" Too little interest is felt on the part of parents in this town. In fact this seems 
to be the greatest embairassment the cause of education has to contend with. 

Town SuprRiMTp.xnr.NT of Oshkosh." . 

"There is a great degree of interest manifested on the pnrt of parents and 
scholars. Town SurEUiNTENDENT of Clayton." 

" The obstacles and embarassments are poor school houses, poor teachers, poor 
Superintendents, a l;ick of interest on the part of parents and distiict boards, and a 
greater desire to enrich the pocket than the mind. 

Town Superintendent of Lewiston." 

" Parents and others manifest a good degree of interest, and with few exceptions 
are willing to lend a helping hand in the work of increasing the prosperity of our 
schools, and of training the young mind and heart 

Town Superintendent ^of Walworth." 

"Parents are beginning to open their eyes to the fact, that they have something • 
to do. Town Superintendent of Oregon." jj^ 
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" With regard to the condition of Schools in this town, 1 can say but little. I 
have thought that they were in a hopeless and helpless condition, but some faint 
signs of life and progress begin to appear. Parents, as a general thing, manifest 
very little interest in the great and important subject of education. The main 
object with a large majority of them seems to be, to use up the public money in 
time to get more, and to send their children to school in order to keep them out of 
mischief They know as little of what is going on in ihe school room, as we know 
about the interior of Japan or of Africa. Town Supekintendent of Waldwic." 

" Until within the last eight or ten months, quite too little interest has been felt 
by parents and others. Now a different feeling is manifested. The Uniformity 
Movement has awakened new zeal on the part of parents, teachers, scholars, and 
all ; and has added a mighty impetus to the cause of education. 

Town SuPEUIfclTENDENT OF COURTLAND." 

" The interest manifested by parents is far from what it should be generally. 
They are all desirous of having good schools, but are not willing to incur the ex- 
pense of providing proper school houses, and of hiring teachers of ability. In this, 
however, I do not think they are behind the people of other towns ; yet they are 
not where they should be in this age of improvement and progression. 

Town Superintendent of Mt. Pleasant." 
" All seem to manifest a desire to avail themselves of every means within their 
power, to advance the education of the rising generation. 

Town Superintendent of Columbus." 

It has been well said, that the school room and family circles are connected 
by channels of communication. The influence of the one affects, to a greater or 
less extent, the other ; and if healthful agencies are in operation in the school room, 
they may be disturbed and counteracted, at least in part, by agencies from without 
To reach the highest attainments of the school room, therefore, the influence with- 
out must be in harmony with that within. Parents must co-operate with and as- 
sist both teacher and scholars. They should contribute their part to maintain 
proper authority and wholesome discipline. They should imbue the minds of their 
children, to as great an extent as possible, with the love of Knowledge and of 
right Under proper regulations at home, the children should be trained for the 
school room. Good counsel and corresponding action in the family circle will fit 
them, in a great degree, for the school. Nor can the responsibilities of parents be 
wholly met by doing their duty at home. They should visit the school oflen — ^be- 
come acquainted with the teacher, his wants and trials ; and instead of listening to 
that mischievous gossip, and those frivolous excuses, which result in destroying 
the harmony of the school, and depriving the children of its advantages, judge for 
themselves, from personal observation, of all that is reported, and of all that is go- 
ing on. While the school is in session no trivial excuse should be allowed to justi- 
fy a child's abscence. When parents shall become thus interested, and shall thus 
do, the welfare of the individual, the improvement at home, the good of society, 
and the prosperity of the State shall be permanently established. 

SCHOOL HOUSES. 
The Reports nearly all concur in representing a large proportion of our school 
houses as being far from what they should be with regard to size, location, accom- 
modations, &c. From a personal inspection of them, in many parts of the State, I 
know that that they are mean, murderous things, the most of them. Often I have 
found them located in close proximity to a slough or marsh, ' re the children, in 
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the summer season, could recreate themselves by engaging in the two-fold and in- 
teresting employment, as Dr. Hoy says, of catching tadpoles and the fever and 
ague ! Nearly ninety-nine out of every hundred of our school houses should be 
torn down or greatly improved, and given a far different location. As they now are, 
they are stinted in the ground they occupy, stinted in room, stinted in God's free 
air, and in short are destitute of almost every thing that ought to be regarded pre- 
requisite in a place of education. Yet in them our children must be huddled, and 
if the weather be a little cold — especially if it be in the winter season — every door 
and window must be closed, all air excluded — though in five minutes the inmates 
breathe up all the room contains — the stove be well fed, and amid the press, the 
heat, a vitiated atmosphere, and the pantings for breath, the process goes on of rear- 
ing the tender thought, and teaching the young idea how to shoct ! The idea of 
developing and training young minds under such circumstances is preposterous in 
the extreme. No wonder that our children are feeble and sickly ; that they droop 
and fade like autumn flowers under such treatment, and early pass away. 

In my travels over the State, I have every where observed with deepest regret, 
school houses of recent construction, of the same old class as to style, finish and 
arrangement ; set down, perhaps, on a bit of low, waste land ; or on a high, bleak 
eminence, with nothing comfortable, convenient, pleasant or attractive about them. 
Modern improvements have been repudiated altogether, and sums of money expend- 
ed for coarse, clumsy -looking affairs, and of bad internal arrangement, that would 
have sufficed to erect edifices of neat architectural design, and every way adapted 
to school purposes, with respect to the health and comfort of their occupants. 

Scattered throughout the Reports of Town Superintendents are expressions like 
these: "There are many poor school houses in this town." "In the district in 
which I live, the school has been kept in an old log school house for years." " In 
district No. 2. school has been kept so far in a shanty, and the people are quarrel- 
ing over a site for a new house." (Profitable employment!) "Should I mention 
any particular embarrassment I suppose it would be that common one ; school 
boues built in bad taste, with too little reference to pleasantness of location." Of 
a schoool house in one of our most flourishing cities it is said. " The one in the 
south district is small, ill-ventilated, old, and altogether inadequate to the wants of 
the district in which there are about 1000 scholars. 

But there is a brighter side to this picture. Says one, "Suitable houses have 
been built, mostly within the past year, costing from four hundred and fifty to one 
thousand dollars. Two are excellent stone edifices." Others report to the same 
effect. The balance when struck, however, is largely in favor of the dark side. 
The value of a large majority of school houses in the State, as per the Returns of 
Clerks of County Boards, is estimated below $150, — many no higher than $50, — 
and one, at least, is said to be worth the incredible sum of three cents! This pre- 
supposes " three cent" parents. And we have only to suppose farther a three cent 
teach a\ and a three cent school, to complete a very interesting and prosperous state 
of things! 

So far as possible the pleasantest spot should be chosen for the School House, 
embracing at least one acre of ground. If there are three or five acres, all the bet- 
ter. This should be enclosed by a neat, substantial fence, and the rear portion di 
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vided into two play grounds. Reserving sufficient ground in front for shrubbery and 
flowers, the building of chaste design, should be erected. It should be of ample 
size, and if for a Union or Graded School, or for a Central School or Free Academy, 
from two to three stories in height. The finish should be neat and substantial. 
The internal arrangement should be mainly with reference to comfort and health. 
The furniture should be abundant, and of the most approved fashion and make. 
High walls, white as marble, hung round with maps, charts and pictures, should 
give to the place a cheerful, inviting air, and render it most attractive. Especially 
ought means to be provided for the most thorough ventilation. 

The School House being finished and furnished after the manner described, let 
the entire grounds be surrounded by two rows of shade trees, and otherwise im- 
proved and ornamented ; and we then have provided the place for a live teacher to 
work in, and furnished him in part with tools to work with ; and the whole shall 
constitute the most profitable investment fcr our children that we could possibly 
have made. 

I would in this connection respectfully call the attention of the Legislature to a 
work entitled Barnard's School Architecture, which furnishes most valuable infor- 
mation respecting the building, furnishing, &c. of school houses ; and I would re- 
' commend that provision be made for furnishing a copy at least to every town in the 
State. (For further notice of this invaluable work, see Appendix.) 

SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

I insert here, as furnishing my views of an enlightened supervision, and to what 
it should extend, a Circular addressed by this Department to Town Superin- 
tendents. 

CIRCULAR. 

Officb op Superintendent op Public Instruction, ) 

Madison, , — , 1856. J 

Gentlemen : — For the purpose of eliciting information, awakening new interest, 
and stimulating to greater effort, with reference to, and in behalf of, the Cause of 
Education in our State, I address you in this manner. 

Great and important interests are intrusted to your supervision, and on your well- 
directed labors will largely depend the welfare and prosperity of our Common 
Schools. 

«**9|(«>K « iK * iK 3i( 

Good and suitable school houses are needed — such as in situation, size and ar- 
rangement shall be adapted to promote the health and comfort of pupils, and to af- 
ford the teacher all desirable facilities tor imparting instruction. So far as advice, 
persuasion and argument will avail, see to it that commodious and pleasant school 
buildings are furnished in your several localities — that spacious and ornamented 
grounds be attached — that they be situated, not on the borders of swamps and frog- 
ponds, but on elevated and pleasant places. 

Your supervision will also extend to the proper furnishing of school houses — to 
the necessary apparatus — ^to the library — to the out-houses, &c. All school rooms 
should possess ample means for thorough ventilation. They should be supplied 
with maps, charts, models, and objects of Natural History ; as children especially 
learn and understand much more readily, and remember more perfectly and perma- 
nently, what they see^ than what they acquire in any other way. The more these 
outward helps of rejil utility are multiplied, the more attractive and successful will 
be our schools. It has been tiuly and forcibly remarked, that, though there is no 
royal road to knowledge, there is a natural road to it ; and the more the nature of \ 
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things is exhibited in the course of teaching, the more rapid and thorough will be 
the course of the pupil. 

The Examination of Teachers is an important duty with which you are charged. 
It is, indeed, a work of the last importance, and of extreme difficulty* None other 
given you to do, tclfs with such power upon our schools either for good or evil. By 
your decision with respect to teachers shall be determined the character of tliese 
schools, and to no small extent what shall be the characters of our children to their 
dying day. How thorouprh, therefore, ought to be your exaii^ination ! — how cau- 
tious in granting certilicates of qualification save to instiuctors of intelligence and 
moral worth ! 

Never hesitate for a moment to annul the certificate of one who shall prove to be, 
on trial,' an unworthy and incompetent teacher. Never fail to stand by, encourage 
and sustain the teacher who is faithful and true. 

You will strive for a uniformity of Text Books within your several jurisdictions, 
and so far as you can consistently, co-operate with this Department in introducing 
such uniformity throughout the State. 

For the purposes of mutual counsel, co-operation and preparation, and that you 
may the more surely and largely promote the great educational interests entrusted 
to your supervision, I would recommend, that, as often as twice a year, you meei in 
County Convention, and that you invite the presence of teachers and friends of 
education, and their jiarticipation in your deliberations and discussions. 

This Department would earnestly invite your frequent correspondence. More 
minute details of the condition of schools, than is furnished in the Annual Reports, 
is greatly desired. When you have completed your quarterly visitations, please 
forward an account of each school — its condition, prospects, name of its teacher, 
and whether parents take an interest in its prosperity — together with such sugges- 
tions, recommendations and inquiries as you may deem profitable and important. 

Trusting that you will continue to labor earnestly and intelligently for the pro- 
motion of the highest interests of the schools of Wisconsin — that you will bring to 
the work in which you are engaged the best qualities of the mind and heart, wiSi a 
full and clear conception of the vast responsibilities of the office in which you 
serve. I^have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. CONSTANTINE BARRY. 

Without doubt we need a more able and efficient supervision of the common 
schools than is now furnished. In saying this, I would not seem, even by implica- 
tion, to find fault with any who hold the office and exercise the functions of Town 
Superintendent If not always possessed of the highest qualification, they are 
generally interested, well-meaning, faithful men, and honestly discharge their duty 
with what ability they have. In any event, it cannot be said that they seek or ac- 
cept the office for the sake of pecuniary recompense, or for the honors which belong 
to high official position. And yet is their office a most honorable one, and I am 
sometimes inclined to believe that it is more to be a good Town Superintendent than 
to be Governor of a State. He is supervising interests which underlie the pros- 
perity of comnmnities and nations, and superintending processes which result in 
making more than Governors and Kings — in making men. 

I said that we needed a more able and efficient supervision of the schools. This 
is conceded by Town Superintendents themselves, who are in a situation to discern 
and appreciate what is needed. The following testimony, gathered from the Re- 
ports, is submitted for consideration : 

"I think if the office of Town Superintendent was abolished, and all the business, 
supervisory and otherwise, transacted by a County Superintendent, who should re- 
ceive a liberal salary, it would be beneficial. 

Town Superintendent of Vinland." 
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" I have long been of the opinion that it would be beneficial to the cause of 
education, to do away with the office of Town Superintendent, and to have one man 
in each county who should devote his attention entirely to the schools. 

Town Superintendent op Cottage Grove." 

" I would have a law creating the office of County Superintendent, or Assembly 
District Superintendent Town Superintendent of Eden." 

** My plan would be to adopt the Ohio and New York system of Inspection. 

Town Superintent)ent of Fountain Prairie." 

" I think having a thorough man in each county, acting in the capacity of Super- 
intendent, would be beneficial to our common schools. 

Town Superintendent of Big Spring. 

" In view of still further increasing the efficiency of the present system, I would 
recommend that the Legislature make provision for the office of County Superin- 
tendent, or a Superintendent for each Assembly District, as the case may be. I 
think that such an officer, acting in concert with the present Town Superintendents 
and District Boards, would impart a wholesome and valuable stimulus to the 
educational cause. The duties of this officer ought to be very clearly defined by 
law. He ought to visit schools, in company with Town Superintendents, as often 
as requisite, and deliver lectures and extempore addresses on suitable occasions. 
His compensation should be liberal. I believe that great and untold benefits 
would result to the rising generation, and the cause of education generally be pro- 
moted thereby. Town Superintendent of White Oak Springs." 

Many others concur in the foregoing expression of opinion, while none dissent 
therefrom. 

The abolition of the office of Town Superintendent is, perhaps, of questionable 
policy, while a provision for an additional and more able and thorough supervision 
is imperatively demanded by existing and urgent needs. An Assembly Disb'ict or 
County Supervision, I think would be too burdensome to be patiently borne by our 
people. "A Superintendent for each Judicial District would perhaps suflSciently 
meet every demand, while the increased taxation for the paj^ment of salary would 
scarcely be felt. Within the limits of such a jurisdiction, an able, talented and 
efficient officer certainly could be found, through whose intelligent and energetic 
and persevering labor, our common schools would be greatly improved, parents 
aroused and interested, good teachers approbated and sustained, difficulties adjust- 
ed, the entire public mind enlisted, and educational reform go forth over the State 
as terrible to ultra-conservatism and anti-progress as an army with banners. 

The intelligent and active Town Superintendent of Hubbard, a devgted friend of 
our common schools, proposes a similar plan or system of supervision. His views 
are as follows : 

"The State Superin tendency should be continued as now. And then the State 
should be divided into districts composed of say fifty or more towns each, for which 
districts Superintendents should be elected or appointed, who should devote the 
entire time to the legitimate work of their office. He should hold at least one 
Convention in each town in his district annually. Every teacher with the Town 
Superintendent should be required to be present. 

The Town Superintendent of each town should be required during the progress 
of the schools within his jurisdiction, to hold a meeting every alternate Saturday, 
composed of the teachers in the several districts, for mutual conference, interchange 
of thought, discussion, &c. 

I would have the salaries of the District Superintendents such as should com- 
mand the services of competent men, and enable them to devote their whole time 
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and energies to the duty of promoting the best interests of the Common Schools. 

The Town Superintendents should be paid for their time while attending the 
Convention and meetings at which they were required to be present, the same as 
though they were engaged in visiting schools, and examining teachers, or in the dis- 
charge of any other duty enjoined upon them. So with respect to the wages of 
teachers — ^when in conference with the Town Superintendent on alternate 9b,tur- 
days, I would have their wages continue the same as though they were engaged 
in teaching. 

I am satisfied that even $10,000 per annum taken from the income of the School 
Fund, and expended for competent laoor, on the above or some similar plan, would 
be far more promotive of the educational interest of the State, than to expend the 
whole amount for teacher's wages." 

Additional remarks on the subject of School Supervision, together with a Bill for 
an act creating the office of District Superintendent, will be found in the appendix. 
The attention of the Legislature is earnestly called to the subject. 

^ • TEACHERS AND THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. 

I know of no more important and responsible position, than that of Teacher. I 
know of no weight of obligation like that which rests upon him who assumes the 
sublime task of developing and training an immortal mind. And yet how many 
engage in the work of the Teacher with no^adequate idea of what it is ; of its vast- 
ness, the careful preparation it requires, and the varied and intelligent labors de- 
manded for its perfect accomplishment. "Let the Teacher," says Northend, " well 
consider the high and important nature of the duties incumbent on him. The 
youth, entrusted to his care and training, are the daily and hourly recipients of 
impressions which will contribute to increase their future weal or woe. Then 
should he not, by the prompt and faithful discharge of every duty, strive only to 
make such impressions as will prove salutary." 

" What the teacher is in his general character," says Prof Haddock, "his princi- 
ples of life, his personal habits, his individual objects, his tastes and amusements, 
his whole bearing and demeanor, has as much to do in forming the spirit and shap- 
ing the destiny of his pupils as his more direct instructions. There is a certain air 
about a man, or, rather, a certain spirit in him, which determines, to^a great degree, 
the influence of his whole life. It is not exactly what he knows, or what he says, 
or what he does, but a peculiar style of character in all these respects, — that makes 
him one and the same man, every where, and upon all occasions. If of the right 
sort, — bright, earnest, open, kindly, full of cheerful hopes, and ennobled by rever- 
ence for truth and love of goodness, — this general character is itself a school, a 
model for young ambition, a fountain of good thoughts, a silent, insinuating, living 
stream, nourishing the roots and opening the buds of spring. In this character we 
find the elements of that enthusiasm, without which great things are never done by 
any body, in any sphere of life — a heavenly, divine spirit, moving us to attempt 
good ends by manly effort, and, with an eye fixed on high objects, to labor earnest- 
ly and long, with a sturdy heart and cheerful face." 

"Let him daily enter," says another speaking of the teacher, "with fresh prepara- 
tion, with interest, with energy, with the spirit of love, and a sound mind, upon 
his labors. Let him, at all times, feel that principle of love, and that sincere devo- 
tion to his profession, which are to be regarded as the sign and measure of high 
souls, and which, wisely directed, will accomplish much. His calling is honorable, 
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and his labors will be felt and appreciated if he is faithfVil. Let him not be satis- 
fied with his past success nor with his present attainments. Let his motto ever be, 
— Onward and upward. 

" Let him also be impressed with the vast importance of his office. He deals with 
the mind. He is called to educate immortal beings. He is stamping upon their 
souls impressions that will endure * when the sun shall be blotted out, and the moon 
and stars shall withdraw their shining.' Should there be given to such teacher a 
broad tablet of polished silver, upon which he were required to inscribe some sen- 
timent, to be read by thousands on earth and by angels in heaven, he would trem- 
ble in view of the important duty ; he would desire that the sentiment might be 
truthful and wise, and such as would be approved above. Now, there are placed in 
the hands of every teacher many tablets, — not, indeed, of silver and gold, but tab- 
lets that shall endure when silver and gold shall have perished, — the immortal 
tablets of youthful minds. Upon these teachers are inscribing principles and sen- 
timents, which thousands of their fellow-men will read with grief or joy, which all 
the angels of light will one day look upon with tears, or behold with exultations 
of joy." 

It is gratifying to know, that in our State we have an increasingly large number 
of competent and faithful teachers — professional teachers, who do honor to their 
profession, and are accomplishing a noble work in their chosen field of labor. On 
the other hand it is painful to know, that there are a far larger number of poorly 
qualified if not absolutely incompetent teachers, who merely " keep school" for 
want of other satisfactory employment, or as a stepping-stone to other business. 
They have no rational idea, no adequate conception of the duties of the school 
room — many of them destitute of either natural or acquired qualification for their 
vocation. Yet into their keeping are committed the vastest interests, and without 
a knowledge of either the theory or practice of teaching, to them is committed the 
training of young, immortal miads. 

Perhaps the greatest, most pressing educational want of our State is, at the pre- 
sent time, — a larger supply than we have of good, competent, faithful, professional 
teachers. I quote from the reports on this subject : — 

" We want a better class of teachers." 

" There is with us a lack of good teachers. The qualifications of teachers are 
generally meagre — there are some honorable exceptions." 

*' The most serious difficulty consists in the incompetency of teachers. Good 
teachers are not to be found in sufficient numbers to suppl}^ the schools. I have 
recently examined three applicants for our school — the third being a young lady, 
whose qualifications I repjarded as far superior to those of the other two. She is a 
good natural reader, spells well, writes a fair legible hand, but is very deficient in 
Arithmetic, Grammar and Geography. In answer to the question, " By what other 
names is the Earth known," she said, "Bv the names of Globe, Hemisphere and 
New World." 

"I have been obliged, from necessity, to grant certificates to teachers when I 
would have limited them, not only to a particular district, but to a single term of 
three months, if I could." 

" Our teachers are far from reaching any superior standard of qualification. — 
True, there are some honorable exceptions. Our Town Superiutendente are doubt- 
less to be blamed in part for this state of things. It seems to me that in justice to 
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the public, and for our own credit, we should promptly reject all that class of teach- I 
ers who do not come up fully to some fair standard of qualification. Better that | 
the doors of our school-rooms be closed for a twelvemonth, than that they be open- 
ed for the reception of teachers who are incompetent to discharge the duties of in- 
struction and discipline. The teacher, more than any thing else, makes the schooV^ 

" There is a great want of experienced teachers. We have often to hire mere 
boys to teach our winter schools." 

" The education of our teachers is perhaps suflBcient, but they lack the ability to 
teach." 

" I have great distrust of the ability of these young half-fledged teachers who 
are thronging the country. Some of them may, and indeed do, succeed; but the 
majority of them fail — if not in getting through a term of school, in doing any 
good." 

"*■***** If a teacher presented himself with a certificate granted by'some 
partial Superintendent at the East, he was permitted to go into school without many 
questions being asked him. Owing to the laxity on the part of our school officers, 
the schools were filled with a class of teachers who did not know enough to take 
proper care of themselves. There were exceptions, of course ; but poor teachers 
were the rule." 

" Qualified teachers, particularly females, cannot be had. Often I have had the 
inquiry made under these circumstances, '* What shall we do? — for teachers we 
must have." 

" The qualifications of teachers are very limited." 

'* The standard of qualification of teachers is low." 

" It would give me pleasure to be able to say to you, that our teachers are as well 
qualified as they should be. About one half of them are tolerably competent — 
the others are serving in the capacity of teachers for the want of proper instruc- 
tors to supply their places." 

"Able teachers are not easily found, and they probably will not be for a while 
to come. In the country, where schools are taught for a few months only every 
year, teaching cannot become a profession, and the task is undertaken by young 
men and ladies who enter upon it as a temporary business, and do not make any 
great effort to improve themselves as teachers. Perhaps to make good teachers 
more common, something should be done to render their situation more desirable." 

Similar report is made from nearly every town in the State. Inquiry is made of 
us almost daily ; " Can you not send us a good teacher?" We know of none out 
of employment to send. What then shall be done by way of meeting the demand ? 
What? save by improving those now in our schools, and raising up and qualifying 
any additional supply that may be required. This may be done, in part, by means of 

TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

These have proved themselves very efficient agencies in the work of preparing 
teachers for their high and responsible calling. They have tended to elevate the 
standard of qualification wherever they have been introduced and sustained.-^ 
When properly organized and conducted they impart instruction eminently adapted 
to the wants of teachers. They unfold the true theory of teaching, reduce that 
theory to practice, and impart through lectures and otherwise, a vast amount of 
information of a practical and useful character. Teachers go from them impressed 
with a truer estimate of the capacity and magnitude of their employment, with their 
enthusiasm enkindled, and a determination]to be more and do more than ever before. 

The first Institutes were held in the State of New York, and were attended with 
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signal success. From thence they were introduced into Massachusetts, and of the 
experiment there, Gov. Briggs bore this testimony : — * In every instance, the re- 
sult was most satis&ctory and auspicious. I had the pleasure of witnessing the 
exercises and proceedings of one of those interesting assemblages. The punctual- 
ity, attention, improvement, and entire devotion to the great purpose for which 
they came together, on the part of the members, were worthy of all praise. May 
not some legislative aid and encouragement be given to a measure which looks en- 
tirely to the increased qualification of teachers, and the improvement of Common 
Schools?' I repeat this question, and address it to the Legislature of Wisconsin- 
May not some Legislative aid and encouragement be given to Teachers' Institutes 
here? A small appropriation annually from the School Fund in support of them, 
would furnish and endow an instrumentality of conceded power and usefulness in- 
the work of preparing teachers. 
With reference to Teachers' Institutes the Hon. Henry Barnard says : — 

"We have no hesitation in saying, that a judicious application of one-fifth of the 
sum appropriated unanimously by the House of Representatives, to promote the 
education of teachers for Common Schools, in different sections of the State, would 
have accomplished more for the usefulness of the coming winter schools, and the ul- 
timate prosperity of the school system, than the expenditure of half the avails of 
the School Fund in the present way. One thousand, at least, of the eighteen hun- 
dred teachers, would have enjoyed an opportunity of critically revising the studies 
which they will be called upon to teach, with a full explanation of all the princi- 
ples involved, and with reference to the connection which one branch of knowledge 
bears to another, and also the best method of communicating each, and the adapta- 
tion of the different methods to different minds. They would have become familiar 
with the views and methods of experienced teachers, as they are carried out in 
better conducted schools than those with which they have been familiar. They 
would have entered upon their schools with a rich fund of practical knowledge, 
gathered from observation, conversation and lectures ; and with their own defective, 
erroneous, and perhaps mischievous views corrected and improved. Who can tell 
how many minds 'will be perverted, how many tempers ruined, how much injury 
done to the heart, the morals, and the manners of children, in consequence of the 
injudicious methods of inexperienced and incompetent teachers, the coming winter? 
The heart, the manners, the morals, the minds of the children are, or should be, 
in the eye of the State, too precious materials for a teacher to experiment upon, 
with a view to qualify himself for his profesaion ; and yet the teacher is compelled 
to do so under the present order of things. [How true is this remark as applied to 
our own State I Our teachers, the mass of them, have no other place in which to 
qualify themselves save the school-room in which they are employed, and no other 
means of preparation save those which it furnishes. So that teaching, with them, 
is an experimenting process, which is as likely to result in evil as good.] He has 
no opportunity afforded him, as every mechanic has, to learn his trade : and if he 
had, there is but little inducement held out for him to do this. No man is so in- 
sane as to employ a workman to construct any valuable or delicate piece of mech- 
anism, who is to learn how to do it for tlie very first time on that article. No one 
employs any other than an experienced artist to repair a watch. No parent. en- 
trusts the management of a law-suit, involving his property or reputation, to an 
attorney who has not studied his profession and given evidence of his ability. No 
one sends for a physician to administer to his healtli, who has not studied the hu- 
man constitution, and the nature and uses of medicine. No one sends a shoe to be 
mended, or a horse to be shod, or a plough to be repaired, except to an experienced 
workman; and yet parents will employ teachers, who are to educate their children 
for two worlds, — ^who are to mould, and fashion and develop that most delicate, 
complicated and wonderful piece of mechanism, the human being, — the mo*st deli- 
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cate and wonderful of all God's creation, — to fit them for usefulness in life, to be- 
come upright and intelligent witnesses, jurors, electors, legislators, and rulers, safe 
in their power to resist the manifold temptations to vice and crime which will beset 
theu* future path, — ^who are destitute of all adequate preparation, of all right quali- 
fication, for a task of such amazing responsibility for their high yocation/' 

But it is impossible that Teachers^ Institutes— efficient and useful as they are in 
the training and instruction of youth — should fully meet the demand for higher ac* 
quirementfi, and a more adequate preparation for the duties of the school room. 
They may and do accomplish very much, and are important, and indeed, necessary 
instrumentalities, in the work of qualifying teachers ; but ought rather to be re- 
garded as auxiliary to a superior instrumentality — a permanent institution — sup- 
plying more abundant aid and exerting a larger influence in the prosecution of its 
one great object, — the raising up and equipment of professional teachers for the 
common schools. This instrumentality — this institution, is the 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

In view of the importance of the teachers' office — the arduousness of his 
labor, the sacredness of his duties, and his responsibilities, — a thorough prepara- 
tory training must be regarded as indispensable. Hence the necessity of an 
institution erected and consecrated for and to the one sole and only purpose of 
affording instruction, by wise and powerful helps, in the theory and practice of the 
teacher's profession. 

Below yriW be found an able article, from the pen of Hon. Horace Mann, on the 
Rise and Progress of Normal Schools, together with remarks, testimonials, etc., 
with regard to their utility and importance. I ask for it a careful and attentive 
perusal, and trdst that its facts, arguments and appeals may secure that action from 
our Legislature which will result in giving to Wisconsin an institution so imperi- 
ously demanded by the best interests of our public schools. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

" The word ^^normaV is derived from a Latin word, which originally and literally 
signifies a * %quare\ — the instrument used by carpenters or builders. In its figur- 
ative sense, as applied to schools, it means a rnUy sipatterny a model; or, more 
generally and modestly, an aid or agency to teach teachers how to teach. A 
Normal School, then, signifies a school where the principles of teaching are taught, 
and where the art of teaching is exemplified in practice. 

***The first regular seminary for teachers,' says Dr. Bache in his report on 
education in Europe, p. 122, * was established at Stettin in Pomerania, 1753.' It is 
doubtless true that the preparation of teachers was one of the objects of Franke, in 
establishing the celebrated Orphan House, at Halle, in 1704; and probably the 
same purpose was incidentally entertained in founding literary institutions' in 
Koningsberg, Wesel, Gotha, and in other places at a still earlier date. * * 

" After the school at Stettin, came one at Berlin, in 1748; at Hanover, in 1757 ; 
a Catholic one and a Protestant ore at Breslau, in 1765 and 1767; and soon after- 
wards, many others in different parts of Germany. ***** 
As late, however, as the year 1770, teaching in the People's Schools, (Volk 
Schulen,) was a mere mechanic art, like cobbling ; and in those days it was a cur- 
rent saying in Germany, that he who cannot learn to plough will make a school- 
master. 

" Since the year 1800, seminaries for teachers have been constantly increasing in 
number and improving in character. In several of the German States, a sufficient 
number of teachers is prepared to furnish one for each school. * * * 
B ** In Holland, the celebrated Normal School of Mr. Prinsen was established in U 
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1816. Since that time, Normal Schools have been introduced into all the countries 
of Europe, where intelligence is honored, or the education of the people numbered 
amongst the duties of government 

"The French law of Primary Instruction, passed in 1833, provided that there 
should be a Normal School in each of the eighty-six departments into which France 
was divided. 

"There are three Normal Schools in Scotland, which have been in successful 
operation for several .years. 

" At Battersea, in England, one was opened, a few years since, by the private 
onterprize of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth. This has now been adopted by the govern- 
ment The Church of England party has established another at Chelsea, near 
London. 

"In 1838, the National Board of Education for Ireland founded a Normal School 
at Dublin. 

" xVfter the revolution of 1830, which separated Belgium from Holland, it was 
found that education, in the former country, was retrograding. But in 1842, the 
government of Belgium organized a new school system for itself. This system pro- 
vided for two Normal Schools. 

" By intelligence received by a late steamer, (1846) we are informed that the 
Sultan of Turkey is taking eflBcient measures to extend education among his peo- 
ple ; and that, for this purpose, he has appointed a Minister of Public Instruction, 
and is about to establish a Normal School, the teachers of which are to be brought 
from Western Europe. 

"In relation to all the countries of Europe, where Normal Schools have been es- 
tablished for a sufficient length of time to exhibit the fair results of the experiment, 
we have the concurrent testimony of every distinguished European, and of every 
intelligent American who has visited those schools, that Popular Education has ad- 
vanced just in proportion to their numbers and to the efficiency and skill with 
which they have been conducted. In 1835, Lord Brougham declared, in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, that * seminaries for training masters are an invaluable gift to man- 
kind; and lead to the indefinite improvement of education. It is this,' he further 
adds, * which above everything else, we ought to labor to introduce into our sys- 
tem.* Cousin, in his report on education in Holland, says, * I attach the greatest 
importance to Normal Primary Schools, and consider that all future success in the 
education of the people depends upon them.' 

"Thus we see that the Protestant King of Prussia and the Catholic King of 
Saxony ; the Protestant government of Holland and the Catholic government of 
France and Belgium ; the Episcopal party in England, and the Presbyterians in 
Scotland ; and both Protestants and Catholics in Ireland, — have adopted this pow- 
erful instrumentality for promoting education. So the despotism of Prussia, and 
the almost republican governments of Saxony and Holland, and the enlightened 
monarchies of France and Great Britain, have united on the same course of poli<^ 
for the improvement of their people. Even the Sultan of Turkey is so far liberali- 
zing his policy, as to adopt the Normal School. Admitting that we ought not to 
be greatly supprised, if some of our own State governments, and some of the lead- 
ing men of our own State and National Councils, should fail to see the utility and 
the necessity of Normal Schools so early or so clearly as they have been seen by 
most of the governments and statesmen of Europe, still it would be cause for pro- 
found mortification and sorrow, to find them a great way behind Turkey. 

" In this country, as early as 1825, that distinguished statesman, De Witt Clin- 
ton, then Governor of New York, distinctly recommended to the consideration of 
' the Legislature *the education of competent teachers.* In his message of 1826, 
he said, * I therefore recommend a seminary for the education of teachers.' 

*• Unfortunately, a different scheme was projected, and a different policy prevailed 
in that great State. In 1826, when Gov. Clinton recommended * a seminary for the 
education of teachers,* Mr. John C. Spencer was Chairman of the Literature Com- 
mittee in the Senate. In his report for that year, he sayg : * Our great reliance for 
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nurseries of teachers must be placed on colleges and academies.' To carry out this 
idea, Mr. Spencer, from the same Committee, in the following year, reported a bill 
appropriating $150,000, to constitute a fund whose income should be divided 
among the academies. ******»♦♦» 

No greater practical fallacy was erer conceired, as has been most disastrously 
proved by the event 

*^ In 1830, the sum distributed to, the academies, to enable them to prepare teach- 
ers, was $10,000, and the sum of $169,716 had already been expended upon them. 
Four years more passed away ; the academies received their annual dividends ; but, 
alas ! the supply of teachers was, as yet, theoretic only. The scheme was there- 
fore modified. Instead of dividing the bounty of the State between all the acade- 
mies, then amounting to fifty-five or sixty, the sum of $12,000< was divided 
amongst eight academies; — one in each senatorial district, — and these academiei 
were required to open a special teachers* department, for qualifying teachers for 
Common Schools. This plan went into operation in 1885. Three years afterwards, 
namely,^n 1837, Gov. Marcy, after referring to the fact that colleges and academies 
had been relied on to supply the deficiency of well-qualified teachers, said, * But 
it has been quite evident, for sometime, that farther provision ought to be made by 
Legislative authority to satisfy the public wants in this respect' Accordingly, the 
sum of $28,000 a year was granted to the academies, and sixteen, instead of eight, 
required to engage in the preparation of Common School teachers. In 1840, after 
two years' further trial of the experiment, Mr. Spencer, then State Superintendent 
of Common Schools, appointed commissioQers to visit the beneficiary academies, 
and to inquire into the working of the plan. Dr. A. Potter, then a Professor in 
Union College, now Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, was one of the Commissioners. 
In January, 1841, a long report, prepared by him, was published. Acknowledging 
that the academies had rendered some service, he pointed out the intrinsic defects of 
the system, and closed by recommending a Normal School. But Mr. Spencer, in 
.his report for the same year, pertinaciously adhered to the plan, which, fifteen be- 
fore, he had proposed ; and he submitted an argument to prove, in spite of all the 
light of experience, that Normal Schools were no better for the preparation of 
teachers, than teachers' departments in academies. His remedy was to enlist more 
academies in the work. Accordingly, in 1841, eight more academies were desig- 
nated and called into the service. But nothing could overcome the inherent defects 
of the system itself; and after two years' further trial, that enlightened advocate 
of schools, the Hon. Samuel Young, reported that the whole scheme, — * the speciid 
qualification of teachers for Common Schools,' — ^by means of teachers' departments 
in the academies, had * practically failed.' 

"Taught, by sad experience, the insuflBciency of her former course. New York, in 
the year 1844, took vigorous measures to redeem her time. The Legislature of that 
year, by a unanimous vote, made an outright grant of $50,000, or $10,000 a year, 
for five years, for the support of a Normal School. The school was opened at Al- 
bany, in December of the sune year, under the care of David P. Page Esq., and is 
now (1856) prosecuting its labors with triumphant success. Already it has com- 
mended itself to the judgment, and won the approval, of the great body of teach- 
ers of that State. Here and there it meets opponents among tliem, but in regard 
to some of these opponents, we know that their minds and hearts are as lean and 
destitute of all intellectual and moral gratifications for school-keeping, as Oalyin 
Edson's bones are of flesh. 

Let it not be inferred from any thing we have said respecting the inabiliiy of the 
academies in New York to furnish a supply of competent teachers, that we would 
disparage their merits, or derogate at all from the value of their appropriate labors. 

They failed because they undertook to accomplish more than it is given to any 
one institution to do — to prepare one set of students for college, another for the 
difierent departments of educated labor, and a third as teachers of our Common 
Schools. The last, or the first two, are as much as any institution can effect; and 
fl if more is attempted, some part of the work will be imperfectly done. 
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[ ^' Massachusetts has her three Normal Schools, Connecticut one, Michigan one, 
and if our memory is not at fault, a few other States have each one, and everj 
where they meet with the cordial and united approval of our most distinguished 
educational men. Without them no system of public instruction can be deemed 
complete."] 

It cannot ^e doubted that we are as favorably situated now as we ever shall be 
ibr entering upon this noble enterprize. Perhaps never, at any time, shall we 
more need an institution for the education of teachers than at present Why, then, 
should we not immediately go about the work of furnishing it ? Many qf our 
villages and cities, I doubt not^ would cheerfully donate the necessary grounds and 
a large amount of the means requisite for a suitable edifice, could they thereby se- 
cure to themselves the location of such a school. This done, a few thousand 
dollars annually from the income of the School Fund, would suffice to keep the in- 
stitution in successful operation, and to furnish the State with a class of well 
trained and competent teachers. 

I take pleasure in again alluding to a thoughtful and wise provision of the Board 
of Regents of the State University, by which a Normal- Department has been 
established therein, and given in charge of an able and accomplished Professor,— 
Daniel Read, L. L. D. If the University Fund is not adequate to this end, I should 
be in favor of aiding from the income of the School Fund in the endowment of the 
Department of "Theory and Practice of Elementary Instruction." This done, the 
University will in part occupy its true position — of which I have elsewhere 
spoken — sad assist greatly in the work of furnishing well trained and accomplished 
teachers for the common schools. " It is greatly to be desired," to use the language 
of Chancellor Lathrop, " that the educational organism of the State should present 
a skillfully arranged and well compacted system, from the District School to the 
University." But how shall this desire be fulfilled, save by placing the University, 
not nominally and in part, but in fact and entire at the head of our common schools, 
as one of and among them ? This will be the perfection of the educational system 
of Wisconsin. This alone will save to us the University, unshorn of its strength 
and its endowments, and made ten-fold more efficient and powerful as the highest 
educational instrumentality of our State. 

Pardon the digression — I was speaking of the Normal Department of the Uni- 
versity. I make no objection to the most liberal endowment of it, but after this has 
beeu secured, there is still to be made, in my opinion, a separate, special institution 
for the preparation of teachers. Such has been the experience of other States, and 
in proof of it I refer to the able article of Horace Mann, before mentioned. The 
University can do much — our Colleges, Academies and High Schools can do much, 
by way of educating professional teachers for our Public Schools ; but they cannot 
do all, nor nigh meet the great and increasing demand. Do all they can, then will 
there be abundant room and opportunity for the State Normal School 

I feel to urge this subject upon the attention of the Legislature, and shall hope 
for favorable action with reference'thereto. Your aid is not invoked on the behalf 
of a new and untried experiment, nor of an old and unsuccessful one. Silas Wright, 
when Governor of New York, in his message of 1846, thus called attention to the 
Normal School then recently established in that State : 
J " By an act passed on the 7th of May, 1844, the Legislature appropriated money ft 
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for the establiflhmeDtof ft *Nonnal School, for the instruction and practice oi 
teachers of Common Schools in the Science of Education, and in the art of teach' 
ing.' The law places the School under the direction of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools and the Regents of the University, who are to appoint an executive 
committee of fiye members, of whom the Superintendent shall be one, to take the 
immediate charge of, and superintend the management and goyemment of the 
school, under the regulations, and to report annually to the Superintendent and 
Regents. 

•* The city of Albany very generously tendered the use of a suitable building, 
free of rent, and the school .was organized, and commenced the business of instruc- 
tion, on the 18th day of December, 1844. Twenty-nine pupils presented them- 
selves on the first day, and the number increased to ninety-eight during a term of 
twelve weeks. Pupils attended from forty of the counties of the State. The second 
term commenced on the second Wednesday in April, and continued twenty weeks, 
and on the first day of the term 170 pupils were present The whole number at- 
tending during the term was 185, and every county in the State, except Putnam, 
sent one or more students. About nine-tenths of the whole had taught school for 
a longer or shorter period. At the close of the second term, thirty -four of the 
scholars received diplomas, being certificates of their qualifications to teach common 
schools. The third term commenced on the third Wednesday in October last, 
(1845,) and is to continue twenty-one weeks. At the opening of the school for 
this term, 180 pupils were present, and the number has increased to 197, of whom 
94 are males and 103 females. ****** 

" These results have been experienced during the first year of the existence of 
this institution, and they have more than realized the most sanguine expectations of 
the friends of the school. This is an experiment in our State, but certainly con- 
nected with a subject, — ^the proper education of common school teachers, — ^which 
authorizes every reasonable effort giving a promise of improvement, and even any 
experiment which shall hold out that promise. In this particular, our^ common 
school system has proved to be the most deficient, as every friend of education has 
seen and felt The institution of pattern schools for the education of teachers is 
not new. The system has been in operation in several European countries for a 
length of time, and in the State of Massachusetts for several years last passed ; and 
wherever the experiment has been made, it has been successful." 

RECOMMENDATION OF TEXT BOOKS— UNIFORMITY, ETC. 
In obedience lo the requirements of law, this Department, through its last 
Annual Report, recommended a series of Text Books for introduction and use in 
the common schools of the State. For the purpose of placing the recommended 
list in the hands of every district school officer, and of inviting co-operation in the 
work of establishing the principle of uniformity throughout the length and breadth 
of our State, the following circular was issued in March last : 
STATE OF WISCONSIN, 

Office of Superintendent op Public Instruction, > 
Madison, March 1st, 1856. ) 

Below will be found a list of Text Books recommended by this Department, for 
use in the Public Schools of the State. The list, we believe, embraces none but 
books of standard merit ; and we are assured that it meets with general favor among 
our best educators. We are glad to be able to say that the recommendation will be 
followed up by an efficient Union Agency, and that no effort or expense will be 
spared to give it force and effect It is expected that Town Superintendents, 
Teachers, District Boards, and all interested in the welfare and prosperity of our 
schools, will cheerfully and faithfully co-operate in the work of introducing a 
uniformify of Text Books throughout the State. The attention of District Boards 
is cited to the fact that they are authorized by law to adopt Text Books for schools J 
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(anders' Speller, Analyzer and Defiuer. 
" Pictorial Primer. 
" New First Reader. 
« 2d " 

« 3d " 

« 4th " 

" 5th " 

\ « Youn.g Ladies' Reader. 

" Elocutionary Chart, 
rhompson's Table Book. 

" Mental Arithmetic. 

" Slate and Blackboard Exercise?. 

" Arithmetical Analysis. 

<< Reyised Practical Arithmetic. 

" Higher Arithmetic. 

Corncirs Primary Geography. 
" Intermediate " 
" High School Geography and Atlas.' 
Ricord's Primary Grammar. 
Clarke's New English Grammar. 
Welch's Analysis of the English Sentence. 
fifcEUigott's Young Analyzer. 

" Analytical Manual. 

Quackenboss' 1st Lesson in Composition. 

" Advanced Course of Composition 

and Rhetoric. 
Payson &> Danton's Syst«ra of Penmanship. 
Parker's Juvenile Philosophy. 
** Ist Lessons in " 
" .Compendium of " 
Wright's Analytical Orthography. 
NorBiend's Dictation Exercises. 
Brookfield's Composition. 
Word Builder. 



inder their charge, only in accordance with the advice, or recommendation of the 
)tate Superintendent 

Willard's Small History of the United States. 
■ " Large " " " 

" Universal History. 
" Historioal Guide. 
Davies' Elements of Algebra. 
" Geometry. 
" Legendre's Geometry. 
" Bourdon's Algebra. 
" Survi^ying. 
" Descriptive Geometry. 
" Calculus. 

" Dictionary of Mathematics. 
Youraan's Class Book of Chemistry. 
" Atlaa " 

" Chart " 

Hitchcock's Geology. 
Coe's Drawing Cards, 10 parts. 
Otis' Drawing Book of Animals, 5 parts. 
** Easy Lessons in Landscapes, 6 parts. 
Waring's Elements of Agriculture. 
Green's Primary Botany. 

" Class Book of Botany. 
Fulton k Eastman's Double Entry Book-Keep- 
ing- 
F. A E.'s Blanks for Double Entry Book- 

Eeeping. 
Cutter's Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 

" 1st Book of " " 

Mrs. Cutter's Anatomy, Physiology & « 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

High School « 
MitchelPs Outline Maps. 
Pelton's " " 



A. CONSTANTINE BARRY, 

SUPERINTEITOENT OF PuBLiC INSTRUCTION. 

The recommendation of the Department, together with the principle of Uniformi- 
ty to which it is committed, has been very widely endorsed by Superintendents, 
District Boards and Teachers. In comparatively few instances, through the ope- 
ration of certain causes to which we shall presently fadvert, the uniformity move- 
ment, so styled, has met with opposition, and the official recommendation been set 
at naught. 

For the purpose of showing what is the generally pervading sentiment and con- 
viction on this subject, I quote again from the Report of Town Superintendents : — 

" There has been a diversity of text-books in our schools, but steps are being 
taken to introduce the series recommended by yourself." 

" I think a uniformity of text-books would have a tendency to make our schools 
more efficient and useful !" 

'* The series of books which you recommended have been introduced, and will 
probably come into use this winter throughout the whole town." 

" We have not a uniformity of text-books at present, but have commenced the 
work of accomplishing so desii;^ble an end. In two of our districts we have made 
a thorough change, and have encouragement that we can succeed in all of them. — 
The books adopted are those recommended' by you." 

'* I have not yet succeeded in getting a uniformity of text-books introduced, \ 
though many are fitvorable to the plan." JL 
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" For the three years I have held my present office, I have urged the necessity of 
a uniformity of text-books * * * * j gj^gji endeavor to introduce 
those you have recommended. I think them superior." 

" We are making arrangements for introducing a uniformity of text-books — the 
series recommended by you — and think we shall succeed. I deem it of the ut- 
most importance." 

" One other thing which I was lamenting, but rejoice to see is being noticed by 
yourself, is the want of uniformity of text-books. Almost every kind of books, va- 
rying according to the fancies of the respective teachers, was found by me in the 
schools. I shall earnestly endeavor to promote the desirable object recommended by 
yourself— a uniformity of text-books, and the series proposed by you." 

" We have introduced the series recommended by you into some of our schools, 
and expect to into the balance as soon as they commence again." 

"I am making an effort to introduce the series recommended by you throughout 
the entire town." 

" We shall adopt a uniformity of school books at the commencement of the win- 
ter term, viz : those recommended by our State Superintendent." 

" We have not hitherto had a uniformity of text-books, but T am now engaged in 
supplying this desideratum. With the consent of the District Board I have select- 
ed itie leading books on your official list." ^ 

" There is not a uniformity of books in any of the schools as yet, but the thing 
will come round soon." 

" We have a uniformity of books in our town — those recommended in your of- 
ficial Ust." 

" A imiformity of books is much needed." 

** We have a uniformity of text-books in our schools. They are those that were 
recommended in your annual Report, with the exception of the Grammar." 

*' I have endeavored to induce people to try the recommended series, and where 
they have done so the books have given good satisfaction. A fresh impetus has 
been given to the schools by the means, and none, I am confident, can fail to notice 
the effect. I regard the uniformity movfment as an effort in the right direction, 
and one that must receive the sanction of all who really have in view the good of 
schools." 

Without quoting further, I will simply remark, that there is a general concur- 
rence in the foregoing expression of approbation and of sentiment. None, I am 
confident, dissent from the position assumed by this Department, that a uniformity 
of text-books for the State is both desirable and practicable — ^none, at least, who 
have bestowed a thought upon the subject. 

I cannot now enter into a long and elaborate discussion of the principle of uni- 
formity, and therefore offer the following a^ a brief statement only of our views, 
at the same time asking for it, as for the subject itself, the serious consideration of the 
people of Wisconsin: 

Common School education, by long usage and universal consent, has become one of 
the recognized functions of the State. Along with the duties of administering jus- 
tice, protecting property and life, and conserving the order and peace of the com- 
munity, and equally obligatory upon the State, as the sovereign guardian of the 
commonwealth, we are accustomed to place the duty to provide an adequate and 
useful education, and to submit to the cost and burden it may involve, as one of 
those necessities of social existence for which taxes may be rightfully levied, laws 
enacted, and the prerogative of sovereign power put forth. In a popular govern- 
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ment, it is as indispensable a condition of national permanence and order that Jthe 
mass of the people be duly educated, as that they should be protected in the enjoyment 
of any of the inalienable rights for which society exists. The newer States of the 
Union have accordingly incorporated the subject of Popular Education among their 
fundamental forms of government, making in many instances the most liberal pro- 
visions for giving it efficiency and universality. Officers have been set apart 
specially charged with the duty of superintending its details. Normal Schools for 
the preparation of Teachers, and costly and extensive institutions of higher learning 
have been erected, and generous endowments made for the support of teachers, the 
erection of school houses, the creation of school libraries, and other means of thor- 
ough and useful culture ; all of which pre-suppose both the right and duty of 
interposition on the part of the State, to secure an adequate education, so far as 
it may, to its entire population. With many of the States there is scarcely any 
other object of legislation which receives more careful attention, or any public inter- 
ests for which liberal appropriations are more cordially sanctioned by the people. 
The spirit of these provisions clearly defines the duties of the public officer to 
whom the interests of education, in any State may be entrusted. He is bound to 
avail himself of the widest experience, and to adopt the most efficient methods to 
secure the best education for the greatest number. And among these must be reckon- 
ed as not the least important or difficult, the wise choice of the text-books to be used 
in the schools. In scarcely any particular, has the practical business of education laterly 
received more beneficial impulse than in the character and adaptedness of the books 
used in imparting instruction. The general awakening of public interest to the sub- 
ject of education has attracted to the work of preparing them minds of the highest 
order and most liberal culture ; while in their publication and diffiision, the ener- 
gies of the largest commercial enterprize have been zealously enlisted. This re- 
sult, while it argues a most satisfkctory increase of public attention to the sub- 
ject, and a consequent improvement of th# schools, is nevertheless attended with a 
great practical evil in the extraordinary competition of rival books, which not only 
renders the task of selection difficult and embarrassing, but tends to a most injuri- 
ous confusion and embarrassment among the schools. To guard against the evil of 
a great variety and competition of school books, many States have resorted to the 
poUcy of encouraging and promoting with more or less stringency, the use of uni- 
form text-books in the schools. In some of these states, express authority has been 
given to the Superintendent to select and recommend such text-books as he may 
find best adapted to the purpose ; in others, a moral force, almost equivalent to ex- 
I press authority, is exercised for the same end. 

I "Wherever adopted, this principle has given immediate and salutary impulse to 
the schools ; and such are its obvious and direct benefits, that it can hardly fail to 
become an universal feature of the Educational Policy of all those States where ed- 
ucation is controlled by legislation. In this State as in most of the North-western 
States, it has so far demonstrated its practicability as to render it a matter of the 
greatest importance that it should become the permanent and universal policy of our 
schools. Scarcely any interest connected with the schools of the State has, at pres- 
ent, a more urgent claim upon the sympathy, and co-operation of all the fi-iends of ed- 
ucation in the State, than this question of uniformity of text-books ; and to none has 
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more thought and care been bestowed. For years have I given it attention. Convinced 
not only of the importance — ^\/v''hich is generally conceded — but also of the practica- 
bility of a State Uniformity of text-books, I at once, upon my appointment to the 
ofBce in which the people have seen fit to retain me, took decided ground in favor of 
it. Multiplicity of text-books in our schools — ^hardly a single school possessing a 
uniformity, was a great and crying evil. It stood in the way of educational pro- 
gress and prosperity, and was rather increasing than diminishing. For the pur- 
pose of remedying this evil, and removing a mighty embarrassment to any large use- 
fulness of our public schools, I selected and recommended, as became my duty, a 
uniform series of text-books for use throughout the State. This done, in order 
that the recommendation might not be wholly devoid of practical force and effect 
— a mere idle form annually gone through with as in times past — I sought co-op^ 
ration from town superintendents, district boards, teachers, and all friends of 
education. My appeal was to them — to the good sense and the' candid reason of the 
people, and not to any authority I may have possessed imder the law ; and he who 
says that I ever, by declaration or intimation, asserted thAt I would/ore^ my recom- 
mendation authoritatively on the people of Wisconsin, utters an infamous false- 
hood ! " Shingle" the State he may with his " incendiary" circulars — ^he is only the 
greater villain, and deserving the deeper infamy. 

This movement for the establishment of the principle of uniformity, in accordance 
with reasonable expectation, was at the outset stoutly resisted. It met with bitter and 
determined opponents, and not the most righteous men were always employed to stay 
its progress. Motives were impugned — charges of bribery and corruption iterated 
and reiterated — e\ ery manner of falsehood invented and put into active and exten- 
sive circulation — ^and art and intriguo made to play their part in the most skillful 
manner. But the movement has made way against it all, and now that the heat 
and violence of the conflict have somewhat abated^ is seen still to contain within 
itself the assurance of ultimate success. Its past achievements are at once a fact 
and a prophecy. That it will continue to be opposed we believe ; but at the same 
time we have a strong conviction that it will prevail in the end. 

I am not yet prepared to believe, that any considerable number of the people of 
Wisconsin will array themselves in hostility to a public officer who is faithfully en- 
deavoring, to serve them, or that refusing to co-operate with this Department in car- 
rying forward a mearure of conceded utility and of pre-eminent importance to our 
common schools, will bestow sympathy and aid upon those whose interest it is to 
divide and alienate. Neither am I prepared to believe that school officers and teach- 
ers — any portion of them-— will be moved by any influences to oppose a movement 
which looks only to an increase of educational prosperity in our State, or that by 
any means they can be converted into the persistent opponents of the legitimate la- 
bors of this Department. We are to work in harmony together — not to be oppo- 
nents and enemies. We need in this mutual business of furthering the interests of 
popular education, not only " the long pull, and the strong pull," but the "pull alto- 
gether." Only in this way can any thing of amount be accomplished. 

No one says aught either by circular or otherwise, against uniformity — all claim 
to hold and advocate the principle. So, too, none deny that the recommendation 
ft of text-books was not a fit one to be made, all the books on the official list, if not J 
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the very best, are at least good books. This is conceded by the opponents of the 
list But the mamier in which the recommendation T^as made — that is what is so 
monstrous and appalling ! Of this I will simply say, that it was the aim of the 
Department to discharge its duty with an eye single to the best good of the schools 
of Wisconsin, 

But my action in this matter is regarded in certain quarters as extra-official — as 
an unwarrantable interference — an unjust invasion of the rights of others ; and I 
have been accused ofcalliiig a series of County Conventions *for the main purpose of 
advancing the interest of nineteen school hooka P — of issuing circulars fipom my of- 
fice * assuming the most extraordinary powers' — of entering into ' a partnership 
with certain publishing houses — ol having bartered away my manhood, my self- 
respect, the honor and dignity of my oflSce for money ! These are the charges that 
have been blurted oVer the whole State, by newspaper and*circular, for the past 
ten months. And after ail this, I am bade to see who are my friends in this mat- 
ter ! That I have desired and labored for a unilormity of text-books throughout 
the State I cheerfully admit. And I unhesitatingly acknowledge that I have given 
all my personal and official influence to the work of securing sue h uniformity. In 
doing so have I exceeded my instructions, or assumed extraordinary powers ? Let 
those who think so read Section 48, of Chap. 9, of the Revised Statutes : * It shaU 
he his duty to recommend the int/roduction of the most approved text-hooks, and as f oar 
as practicahle to secube a unifobhity in the use of text-books in the common 
SCHOOLS THBOUGHOUT THE State.' The Superintendent is notionly to * reconamend,* 
but he is to * secure ' so far as he may by the legitimate exercise of any power he 
possesses a uniformity of text-books — not in a town or county, but 'throughout the 
State.' So read his instructions. He may even call conventions for the sole and 
only purpose of promoting such uniformity. He may issue circulars inviting co- 
operation on the part of school officers and teachers, and even warn * Town Super- 
intendents and others to beware of agents' who seek to obstruct the path of his duty. 
I have labored and shall continue to labor in obedience to the instructions which 
bind my office, regardless alike of the frowns or smiles of men. 

The considerations which call for the adoption of uniform text-books in the 
common schools, are both numerous and urgent, — to a few of which it may not be 
irrelevant to our purpose to advert : — The danger of the introduction and use of 
inferior and incompetent books, will be greatly diminished by intrusting the choice 
to a public officer selected for the purpose. The choice of the best text-books, is, 
in the present state of educational literature, a task of exceeding delicacy, demand- 
ing sound critical judgment, practical experience of the wants of the school room, 
and familiarity with all the improvements to which the experience or intelligence of 
the age has given birth. To make this choice wisely among so many books, of 
such various grades of excellence, presupposes a degree of leisure and preparation, 
to which but few «f our school officers, or our teachers, even, can lay claim. Yet 
there is scarcely any question pertaining to education, which involves more com- 
prehensive or important results. If this office be confided to one person, or to a 
chosen and central board, the magnitude of the tru^ will both justify and be apt 
to secure the bestowment of a sufficient degree of time and attention to the work 
of examination and comparison of the different books in the market, to render the 
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final choice, generally speaking, more intelligent and deliberate than would ordi 
narily be possible, if left to the more cursory and less responsible ex- 
anjination of local authorities or individual teachers. It is difficult to perceive 
what better safeguard against hasty judgment, partial and interested examinations, 
and injudicious selection could be provided, than by making the choice a matter of 
solemn official duty, under legislative supervision, and subject to proper approval. 
Mistaken estimates of the real value of books may occur when the most conscien- 
tious scrutiny is exercised; but it can hardly be questioned that the probabilities of 
error and misjudgment will be incalculably diminished, and the best security for 
the introduction of only good books aflforded that the nature of the case admits of, 
by entrusting the choice to officers chosen for the purpose, acting under official re- 
sponsibility and taking time to choose wisely. 

The eflEectof using imiform books upon the character and efficiency of the schools 
themselves, is also in the highest degree beneficial. The use of different text- 
books relating to the same subject in the same school, it will at once be perceived, 
must distinctly interfere with that complete classification of pupils, on which much 
of the order and efficiency of schools depends. There must necessarily exist as 
many classes as there are books in use ; and the unavoidable result of multiplying 
the number of classes, must be to abridge the time and degree of attention devot- 
ed to each. Now it is well known that one of the great secrets of all effective 
teaching is the reducing the number, and increasing the interest and thoroughness 
of the recitations, by disposing the pupils into larger classes. Not only does the 
presence of a large number of fellow-pupils give scope and intensity to emulation, 
and importance and impressiveness to the exercise, but more than all, it enables 
the teacher to bestow sufficient time and care to make the recitation thorough, 
and the literary or moral lesson it inculcates, indelible. Neither thoroughness nor 
method is possible in a school where the teacher^s time is so distracted by a mul- 
tiplicity of recitations, as to prevent or disincline him from taxing his best resour- 
ces, and from bringing to bear all those personal illustrations and elucidations of 
the subject, which are necessary to adapt the lessons to the different capacities of 
the learners, and to add vitality and animation to all. We know of nothing better 
calculated to secure order, and to give impressiveness and thoroughness to the in- 
struction imparted, than by such a classification of scholars as the use of the 
same text-books will both render easy, and naturally suggest 

Scarcely less desirable is the use of similar books in the different schools. The 
transfer of teachers from one district to another is a change constantly going on, 
and must be calculated upon as one of the permanent evils connected with our 
school system. Where different text-books are in use in different schools, the 
teacher's removal necessarily introduces him to duties to which he can do but im* 
perfect justice, from being compelled to use books with which he is unacquaint- 
ed. The more familiar he may be with one set of books, and therefore the more 
accomplished and useful in his vocation, the greater will be his embarrassment in 
I employing those he is unaccustomed to ; and not a little of the time, study and in- 
I terest which are especially needed at the outset of his career, will be wasted in the 
I effort to accustom himself to the use of unknown books. Both his tastes and in- 
Jl terests will incline him to prefer the books he has before used ; and if he has in 
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fluence enough to effect it, a change of text -books, with all the at\;endant cost, in- 
terruption and confusion, will be the result. 

The removal also of pupils from one district to another, a change much more 
frequently occurring, will be attended with similar discouragement and confusion, 
while different books are in use. Having become familiarized to one method of 
study, in the use of text-books, the pupil is compelled to go back to the re-acquisi- 
tion of the same knowledge by another method, and is confused by the differing, if 
not contradictory teachings of the different books. His interest in the study lan- 
guishes as his perceptions of the subject taught become vague and confused ; and 
study becomes a task, when it should be a delight. 

A great and needless expense also, in the purchase of new books, will be saved to 
the parents, by the use of the same books in all the schools. Teachers passing 
from one school to another will find no occasion for seeking change, and books 
purchased for one school will answer for all schools. Removal of residence will not 
necessitate the change and re-purchase of school books, while a sense of familiarity 
will make the pupil contented and at home in one school as well as another. 

This is biit a mere tithe of what can be said in favor of a uniformity of text- 
books throughout the entire State. Arguments on its behalf accumulate as we 
write, and urge their claims for presentation. But the foregoing are deemed suffi- 
cient for the present Shall ihey not be carefully weighed and considered, and 
secure the willing and substantial aid of all school ofiScors, parents, teachers and 
friends of education, in the full and practical establishment of the principles of 
State uniformity ? This aid will be found prompted by the highest considerations 
of self-interest and of duty, and to be demanded by a principle ag.ainst which its 
enemies only can say, that its general application is impracticable. • 

After all that has been said in opposition to my official recommendation, I have 
as yet seen no cause for making any material changes in my list. There are many 
other books — Readers, Geographies, Arithmetics, &c. — that are highly meritorious, 
and of them I have not hesitated to say that they were worthy of commendation ; 
but never having officially recommended but one series of text-books for use in the 
schools of the State, I am prepared still to give to that series my entire and hearty 
approval. My reasons therefor may be found in the following brief review or 
analysis of the leading books on the recommended list : 

I commence with Sanders' New Series of Readers, and shall confine myself to a 
few points of peculiar excellence possessed by these popular books. It may be as 
well to state at the outset, that they are not mere revisions of a former series, but 
are in all respects new^ save in the plan of instruction which they unfold. Their 
distinguishing features are, — 

1. The child is taught to read by the use of intelligible words only — beginning 
with those of the least, as those of two letters, and gradually advancing to those of 
greater length. 

2. The words that compose the reading lessons of the Primer, First and Second 
Readers, are arranged in spelling lessons, te be learned by the pupil before he is 
required to use them in the reading lessons. 

3. All the difficult words of each reading lesson in the Third and Fourth Read^ 
are formed into lessons for spelling, with definitions. 
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4. The instructions in the sounds and power of the letters, as well as the rules 
for spelling, are more clearly presented in Sanders' New Speller, Definer and Ana- 
lyzer, than in any other work of the kind. 

5. The words in the Speller, Definer and Analyzer are so arranged as to exhibit 
their definitions by comparison, contrast, or analysis, in connection with their or- 
thography and pronunciation. 

6. The spelling and pronunciation throughout are uniformly in accordance with 
that of Dr. Webster. 

7. The primary books contain more lessons of easy reading than other works, 
there being over one hundred pages made up of monosyllables. 

8. The progression from one book to another is more regular, gradual and philo- 
sophical than is usually found in other books. 

9. The character of the lessons are such as is not only adapted to interest and in- 
struct in the art of reading, but at the same time to impart some moral or scientific 
truth. 

10. This series contains a greater variety, both in style and subjects, than is 
! usually found in other books of the kind. 

11. The practical instruction in the Rhetorical Principles of reading and speaking, 
contained in the Third, Fourth and Fifth Readers, and also in the Young Ladies' 

; Reader, and their application to the reading exercises, throughout the entire series, 
constitute a distinguished characteristic of these books. 

In the foregoing essential respects, I regard Sanders' Readers as greatly superior 
to every other series submitted to my examination. 

The series of Arithmetics, named on our list, was commenced at the suggestion 
and under the supervision of President Day, of Yale College, who furnished the 
leading idea on which the several books are constructed, and has contributed more 
or les^ to the contents of each. His eminent Mathematical abilities, and his long 
and most successful experience as a teacher give the highest assurance of thorough- 
ness, clearness and excellence. Prof. Thomson, whom President Day selected to 
carry out his idea, was a practical teacher of large experience, and thus qualified to 
know where there was room for improvement in the elementary treatises in com- 
mon use. His several works have met with the general favor of practical teachers 
for the following reasons : 

1. For their eminently practical character, 

2. For the clearness and precision with which the Rules and Principles are 
stated. 

3. For the strictly scientific arrangement of subjects ; there being " a place for 
every thing, and every thing in its place." 

4. For the appositoness and felicity with which the principles of the science are 
illustrated. The right thing is said at the right place and in the right way. 

5. For the number and variety of examples and problems, and their progressive 
arningement 

6. Because in nearly every article, something is gained in the mode of presenting 
the subject — clearness and precision being remarkable throughout 

7. Because they give the " why and wherefore" of the various rules and opera- 
I tions. 
; 8 For their comprehensiveness and unity of plan. Instead of a few " disgieta 
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membra" thrown together without regard to their harmony or relation to each 
other, the principles are arranged consecutively, and the entire science presented in 
symmetry. 

9. For the perspicuity and clearness of the language — ^a quality of very great 
importance. The style and language of the books put into the hands of children, 
have often a decisive influence upon their mental traits and tastes. 

10. Because they do not take things for granted which require proof, nor presume 
the learner to be acquainted with subjects of which he has never before heard. 

11. Because they do not anticipate principles, nor use one principle in the ex- 
planation of another before it has itself been demonstrated and explained. 

12. For their adaptation to the purposes of instruction. Every practical teacher 
knows that a text-book may be very elaborate and erudite, and yet be a very \m- 
teachable book. These Arithmetics, being the re-production of the author^s own 
experience as a teacher, and designed to meet the actual wants of pupils as he found 
them, are peculiarly easy to teach, and make the work of both instructor and pupil 
pleasant, because methodical and clear. 

13. For their just appreciation of the real difficulties of the science to the begin- 
ner, and for the discriminating suggestions and observations thrown in to remove 
these difficulties, and to stimulate the learner to renewed efforts. 

14. For the specimens of exact logical reasoning which they present to tiie 
learner, while he is acquiring practical and useful knowledge. 

15. For the amount of valuable information pertaining to business transactions, 
and matters of science, not found in other works of the kind. 

A feature radically characteristic of the scries, is the union of the inductive and 
synthetic modes of study. It has been the author's aim to combine the advanta- 
ges of both these systems, and it is believed that he has been more successful than 
any other author of mathematical works. In defending his Arithmetics against an 
attack made upon them by Prof Dodd of the Transylvania University, Dr. Thom- 
son gave the following notice of his plan, and analysis of the two systems : — 

" This method of instruction is in accordance with the well known law of nature, 
*first the blade, then the ear, and then the full grown com in the ear.' So in Arith- 
metic, the child obtains his first idea of number by the simple process of observing 
the toys and other familiar obgects around him. At length, perceiving that a cer- 
tain property is common to everything with which he is acquainted, he forms t 
conception of this property without reference to any particular thing, and thus ob- 
tains the abstract idea of number. In a similar manner, children begin to make 
numerical calculations about their playthings and other sensible objects. They 
gradually observe that the same operations may be applied to all things around 
them, however dissimilar; and, at length, perceive that these operations may be 
performed without reference to sensible objects. Thus, from the examination of 
individual things, they form the abstract idea of number ; from the examination 
of particular truths they deduce general principles 'y and these general principles 
in turn, form the basis of other processes of reasoning, until they are led step by 
step, from the simplest combinations of numbers to the highest and most complk 
calculations in the science. 

Finally, this method secures all the essential benefits both of the Inductive and 
Synthetic modes of instruction, and at the same time avoids their defects. It teach- 
es the pupil the seperate principles of the science from the examples he solves, and^ 
trains him to analyze and reason for himself; which are the crowning excellencied 
of the Inductive method. In the next place it furnishes him with a general rukl 
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for reference and review, together with a variety of examples to familiarize its ap- 
plication ; and these are the chief advantages claimed for the Synthetic method. 
In addition to this, the method we advocate, teaches the pupil whence the rule is 
derived, the reasons upon which it is based, and the "why and wherefore" of every 
step in the operation. We thus avoid the untold evils of taking so many things 
upon trust, of memorising rules which are not and cannot be understood, and 
especially of this aimless, mechanical ** cyphering," which the Synthetic method so 
often injflicts upon our schools. On the other hand, our method teaches the pupil 
to classify individual principles, and from them to deduce general rules and for- 
mulas ; it carries his mind forward from particular ideas to those universal truths, 
which constitute the science of numbers ; and thus it effectually remedies the par- 
tial, and incorrect views of the subject, which are incident to the Inductive method. 
These, then, are some of the reasons which led us to adopt the plan of uniting the 
Inductive with the Synthetic mode of instruction. They are wsufficient to show 
that this method, when properly carried out, shortens the road to a knowledge of 
Arithmetic." 

Few branches pursued in our common schools are as important as Geography ; 
too much care, therefore, cannot be exercised in the selection of text-books on this 
subject After a deliberate and impartial examination of all the systems within 
my reach, I cannot avoid the conclusion that Cornell's series is decidedly the best. 
As there are few of its competitors that can rival it in beauty of external appear- 
ance, so there are none that approach it in excellence of matter. Corneirs Geogra- 
phies surpass all others now before the public in the following respects : 

1. In philosophic arrangement, the spirit of their motto being faithfully carried 
out — " first, the blade ; then, the ear ; after that, the full corn in the ear." 2. In 
the gradual progression of their steps, whereby the difficulties usually encountered 
by beginners are removed. 3. In presenting one thing at a time and impressing 
it on the mind before another is introduced. 4. In the adaptation of each part to 
the age and grade of scholarship for* which it is intended. 5. In the admirable 
mode they prescribe for memorizing the contents of a map. 6. In their full ex- 
planations and explicit directions for describing the natural divisions of the earth, 
saying the teacher time and labor. 7. In their judicious selection of facts, the 
usual mass of irrelevant details pertaining to Astronomy, History, Zoology, Botany 
&c., being rigidly excluded. 8. In the appropriate and instructive character of 
their illustrations. 9. In consistency between maps and text 10. Above all, in 
their great crowning feature — the introduction into the maps of such places only 
as are mentioned in the book — thus saving the pupil from the discouraging necessity 
of groping for a given locality amid a labyrinth of crowded names. 

These merits characterize the whole Cornell series in a preeminent degree ; some 
of them are original with the authoress and confined to her books. Any one of 
them would be singly almost enough to entitle her system to preference*; taken to- 
gether and in conjunction with minor excellencies which pertain to her volumes in- 
dividually, they leave no doubt in my mind as to its decided superiority. So clear- 
ly is every fact presented, with such analytical precision is one branch of the sub- 
ject kept distinct from another, so carefully is all that does not legitimately fall 
within the province of the science excluded, that from either ComeU's Intermediate 
or Higher Geography alone, I believe a far better idea of the earth and the localities 
on its surfaces will be obtained, than by going through the whole series of any other 
author. The knowledge acquired from Cornelias books must be w^l digested and 
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therefore long remembered. The student learns one thing at a time, and learns it 
well. Even i^e dullest comprehension with such a guide will become well ground- 
ed in the science. The advantage of a systematic presentation of facts and princi- 
ples, each in its proper place, cannot be exaggerated ; and hence, as well as on other 
accounts, I pronounce ComelPs Geographies incomparably in advance of all others 
that have been heretofore prepared and recommended them for use in our schools. 

A thorough knowledge of his own language is essential to every scholar. This 
must be acquired, whatever else is left unlearned. The powers and relations of 
words must be understood more practically than they can be gathered from etymolo- 
y and syntax. The true artificer must be able not only to take to pieces the work 
of others, but also to produce work of his own ; and so the true scholar must know 
not only how to analyze or parse a given sentence, but how to put together or com- 
pose sentences for himself. To a perfect mastery of the language, therefore, a 
course of Composition is as essential as a course of Grammar. I do not mean the 
mere production of essays on given subjects, which are generally as unprofitable as 
they are vexatious, and which, without previous instruction, it is unreasonable to 
expect any but natural geniuses to produce. I mean a regular system which teach- 
es the proper mode of producing such essays, points out the errors to be avoided, 
and makes an attractive as well as improving exercise of what is otherwise pro- 
verbially repulsive. Such a system is found in Quackenbos^ " First Lessons in 
Composition," and ^* Advanced Course of Composition and Rhetoric." The former 
fiiithfully drills the beginner in the uses of the parts of speech, teaches him to frame 
sentences of every kind, and shows him how to analyze his subject and compose 
simple essays. The advanced work is designed for higher classes ; it contains 
much valuable information respecting the history of our language, besides treating 
of Rhetoric, the Pleasures of the Imagination, Style, Criticism, and every depart- 
ment of Prose and Poetry, with appropriate models and exercises. 

It would be difficult to point out in these admirable books anything that we would 
desire to have altered; they meet our wants in every respect, making no imreason- 
able draft on the time or patience of the teacher, and leaving him no excuse for 
neglecting to make composition a regular study, even with his younger classes. It 
is unnecessary to compare these books with others on the subject, for there are 
none that approach them in clearness, comprehensiveness, excellence of arrange- 
ment, and above all indirect practical bearing. They stand alone in unfolding Hie 
principles of composition in connection with those of Grammar, and furnish the 
best system of punctuatiou with which we have met Affording an insight into the 
mechanism of language, they will hardly &il to impart facility and grace of ex- 
pression, and to inspire a love for the beauties of literature. 

Among the many works on Grammar, Ricord's, for beginners, possesses decided 
advantages. It strips the subject of technical difficulties, and obliges the student 
to commit to memory nothing that is not readily understood by induction from 
what has previously been acquired. The learner is not lost in a maze of words, 
but at each step of his progress sees where he is standing. Ricord exhibits the 
application of every principle by felicitous illustrations. He deals only with or- 
thography and etymology, wisely abstaining from all that pertains to 'sentences till 
the relations and uses of words are mastered. Words are the basis of all language; , 
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and the student who goei faithfully through Ricord^s little manual, will have no 
difficulty in passing intelligently to Syntax and becoming an accurate grammarian. 
In addition to this introductory book on Grammar, as furnishing a superior ac- 
companiment, I have recommended Clark's Practical Grammar — a work that is 
highly approved and commended by many of the best teachers in the land. In it,. 
" the philosophic, the comprehensive, and the scientific^ so happily harmonize as toe 
colist, concentrate, and highly discipline the faculties of the youthful mind, whiqh, 
in the use of this author, is not encumbered by the parrot-like repetition charac- 
terizing the majority of text-books on Grammar, most ofwhich are mere challenges 
to the memory, and collectively they hang as an incubus upon the science, imped- 
ing its onward march in about the same ratio as the use of patent notes have re- 
tarded the progress of music as a science." The system of diagrams by which it is 
iUustrated imparts to it special importance, and wisely adapts it for use in the 
common school. By the use of the two — ^Ricord and Clark — the pupil can hardly 
fail of gaining therefrom a practical and thorough knowledge of English Grammar 
in a comparatively brief space of time, and with far less labor and perplexity than 
by the study of most other books which treat of the science. 

As an introduction to the science of Chemistry, Youman's " Class Book," illus- 
trated by his Chart and Atlas, is entitled to a decided preference over all competi- 
tors. It unfolds the subject more philosophically and illustrates it more happily 
than any other work. It shows the application of the principles of Chemistry in 
the useful arts and every-day life. For technical diction it substitutes plain words 
and an attractive style, and thus brings the science clearly within the compre- 
hension of the young. 

In Botany, I have found nothing equal to Green and Oongdon's " Class-Book." 
This work furnishes superior models of analysis, and unfolds the mysteries of 
nature, throughout all the processes of vegetable phisiology, with a minuteness of 
detail and liveliness of description, which invest with a charm what in other 
Botanies is a dry assemblage of facts. The distinguishing features of the ^' Class- 
Book" under review are its profuse illustrations, and the exercises for study and 
recitation based upon them, each being a recapitulation of instructions already 
given. The eye is thus brought to the aid of the memory ; nor can any one, 
without the assistance of pictorial representations, hope to gain the same accurate 
knowledge of the minor points which have to be noted by the practical botanist, 
as he will acquire from the numerous and accurate plates here presented. 

For a complete course of instruction in Drawing, I would recommend Coe's 
Cards as best adapted for beginners, to be followed by Otis's " Studies of Animals" 
and "Lessons in Landscape." The merit of the former consists in their pro-* 
gressive arrangement and their numerous exercises in linear drawing. As a per- 
fect mastery of the notes is the foundation of all knowledge of music, so facility and 
accuracy in the execution of horizontal and vertical lines is-essential to success in 
drawing. Coe combines these lines in various representations of simple objects, to 
prevent them from becoming irksome ; and to these he confines the beginner till 
eye and hand are educated to the proper mark. This thorough drilling, apart from 
its other advantages, will hardly foil to communicate ease, beauty, and rapidity to 
the hand-writing. Otis's Course of Landscapes and Animals is recommended for 
its masterly treatment of Perspective, the spirit of its designs, and its superior 
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style of execution. Full and definite instructions accompany his books, which will 
prove of service to both scholar and teacher. 

A want long felt in our schools is well supplied by "Waring's ** Elements of Agricul- 
ture," a lucid treatise embodying in a form suited to scholastic instruction the leading 
principles of agriculture, and setting forth facts with which every young farmer, and 
indeed every youth in the land, ought to be familiar. This is the only book of its kind, 
and it cannot be too strongly commended to the attention of teachers. Millions of dol- 
lars would be saved to our country annually, were the important truths it contained 
generally known and acted on. Every page of the work is practical ; and, if we can 
bring it into general use in our schools, we may look, in the next generation, for 
better and more successful cultivators of the soil than we have ever yet had. 

A comparatively recent branch of study introduced into many of our schools 
is that of Physical Geography, which has been defined to be ** the history of nature 
presented in its most attractive form, the exponent of the wonders which the Al- 
mighty Creator has scattered so profusely around us." The science is most ki- 
teresting and attractive, and the study of it cannot fail to be attended with most 
excellent results. As a text-book on the subject, I cheerfully a,nd earnestly re- 
commend "Warren's new work entitled " A System of Physical Geography," as 
eminently adapted for use in our Public Schools, 

Of the remaining books on my list I need not speak in detail. The series of 
Philosophies by Parker, Mrs. Willard's Histories, and the higher mathematics of 
Prof. Davies are well and widely known, and nothing I could say would add in the 
least to their merits. 

Thus, in as few words as possible, have I given my reasons for prefering the vari- 
ous leading books on my recommended list ; and in view of the importance and 
advantage of uniformity, I would fain hope that they might also lead to the uni- 
versal adoption of these books in the schools of the State. It is cheerfully con- 
ceded that there are other text-books of eminent merit, but to multiply new books 
at the expense of uniformity is to perpetuate a mighty hinderance to the pros- 
perity of our schools. 

GRADED SCHOOLS. 

The attention of the Legislature was respectfully and earnestly called to this sub- 
ject in my last annual Report, but for some reason was passed by without any 
definite action being had upon it I may be allowed to introduce here the re- 
marks there made : — 

There is needed such a modification of our general system of Public Instruc- 
tion, by means of supplementary provision, as shall adapt it to existing waats in 
our large towns and villages, and the more thickly populated rural districts. Only 
with much difficulty can the provisions of the present law be made available in ef- 
fecting the required change. The full benefits of a more thorough and eflScient sys- 
tem of organization and discipline are now aecured only by special act. Only the 
common district school is recognized by our present system and law. Something 
above and beyond this is imperiously demanded by the educational needs of hun- 
dreds of localities in our State. Union Schools, it is true, can be organized under 
the present law; but only, as I said, with great difficulty. We need, then, such 
I special proviMons, as that, while the general system shall remain operatiye as now 
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where it best adapts itself to the existing condition of things, the localities referred 
to, may, if they shall so elect, enjoy the advantages of a well-devised system of 
Graded Schools. The following is presented as the outlines of such a system : — 

1st. The consolidation of the several districts within a city, village or part of a 
town, for the purposes of a better organization, raanagememt, and supervision of 
schools. 

2d. The organization of so many Primary schools of a city, village or part of a 
town as may be required, and of a Central High School. [Where the number of 
pupils is no more than four or five hundred, a single school, with Primary, Inter- 
mediate and High School Department will be Sufficient.] 

3d. The organization, superintendence and management of such schools, or school, 
to devolve on a Board of Education consisting of three or more Commissioners and 
a Superintendent ; which said Board shall be vested with all the powers of present 
District Boards. 

4th. The Common Council of a City, or the Trustees of a village, to raise by 
tax such sums as may be determined and certified by said Board of Education to 
be necessary or proper for the purpose of purchasing School Houses, paying Teach- 
ers wj^es, etc., etc. 

These in brief are the general outlines of the system, which, through its practical 
workings, undera wise and careful administration, has given to Racine, Kenosha and 
Waukesha their model schools. None in those places dream of going back to the 
old district system. We do not propose, therefore an untried experiment, when we 
submit this system of graded gchools for adoption in all cities and villages in our 
State. In all favorable localities, if properly administered, it will make the pub- 
lic schools the best schools — more than any mere private or select schools possibly 
can be — ^and thus do away with the necessity of the burdensome maintenance of 
the latter. 

In Madison, Janesville, Watertown, and Sheboygan this system, substantially, 
has been adopted, and is taking a fast hold upon the hearts of the people. Its ad- 
vantages are at onc« seen when it is considered that it concentrates, almost of ne.- 
cessity, ^' all the mental and material energies of the inhabitants upon the support 
of a good school, well furnished with all the necessary appliances for a systematic 
and scientific instruction.** It stands approved wherever trial has been made of it, 
even under unfavorable circumstances. It has the unqualified approbation and 
endorsement of eminent educational men. " It is evident," says J. L. Pick- 
ard, ^* that the interests of popular education are advanced by anything that tends 
to elevate the Common School, and leads to a wise and economical expenditure of 
the school monies. That the system of clasdfied seJi^ols^ including all grades from 
the primary to the high schools, is the best adapted to secure this elevation and 
ecnomical expenditure, need no illustration, except with such as have no practical 
knowledge of its workings, or have bestowed no thought upon its reasonableness." 
"The prevailing system of separate school districts," says S. S. Randall, "how- 
« ever advantageous in the incipient movements and first organization of a school 
system, labors under the serious defects of a want of adequate supervision, and 
the absence of a hearty, vigorous, systematic and united co-operation of the whole 
community in one common eflPort for the advancement find improvement of its ed- 
ucational facilities. These defects are effectually remedied by the Union and cen- 
tral system." 

Believing that a legislative provision, for uniting townships and incorporated 
villages, and even our snulUer cities, for the purpose of organizing Union and Cen 
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tral High Schools would he of great utility and suhseire an excellent purpose, I 
have drawn, and herewith suhmit an Act emhracing the system which I haye before 
briefly presented in outline. 

Before a well-devised and faithfully administered system of Graded or Classified 
Schools — Common Schools still — I look for the existing system of separate and 
isolated districts to recede and disappear. I hope yet to see in Wisconsin a sys- 
tem of public instruction, providing for the establishment and maintainance of pri- 
mary schools and a high school in each town — a Free Acadamy at some central and 
healthful point in each county — and, at the head of all, a free State University. — 
The latter we have, only it does not opcupy its proper position, and is not accom- 
plishing its proper work — not because ft will not, but because it lacks the oppor- 
tunity. It is now an object of jealousy and attack from every quarter. Place it 
at the head of our Common Schools, the crowning excellence and glory of our 
Free School System ; and it at once becomes an object of general interest and re- 
gard, and the weapons with which it is now assailed are forever turned aside. 

In all essential respects, the system of graded schools is greatly superior to any 
other ever devised or known. It brings order out of confusion. It admits of the 
classification of pupils, according to age or attainments — ^provides separate depart- 
ments for them, and places them in charge of competent instructors. There is 
more permanence in the teacher^s office under this system. As a general thing 
none but thoroughly qualified teachers will be employed, and therefore changes will 
be less frequently made. Not only this, but the instruction imparted will be more 
thorough and experienced. The number of classes being greatly diminished, each 
class will receive a much greater share of attention. There is, too, a saving of ex- 
pense in the graded system. ** Not more than half as many teachers will be need- 
ed. A teacher can govern and instruct sixty graded scholars better than ^he can 
thirty not so disposed. Books will not be changed so frequently. The same or a 
greater number of children, may be better educated, by expending, under the new 
system, three-fifths of what it would cost under the old.'' But the chief excellence 
of the system, and one which should give, it a high place in the public estimation 
and esteem, is, that under it our children, even though we be poor and humble, 
can be advanced step by step from the primary to the central school, and from 
thence to the College or University. ^* And ail this under the protecting shadow of 
home, blessed by its influence, and guarded by the care of watchful parents." 

Of Graded Schools, the State Superintendent of Maine in his last annual Report 
says: 

A graded School is a classified school, consisting of two, three, or four depart- 
ments, to each of which the pupils are distributed according to their ages and at- 
tainments, placed under teachers adapted to each grade. These departments are gen- 
erally denominated the Primary, the Intermediate, the Grammar, and the High 
School. The larger cities have very generally adopted the four departments. In 
some of the smaller cities, and larger villages, the system embraces but three, the 
Intermediate being omitted ; *and in the smaller villages and rural districts, but two, 
the Primary and Grammar. In the cities, two or more classes of school-houses 
are provided, while in the villages and populous districts which have adopted the 
graded system; one commodious edifice is usually erected for the accommodation of 
all the departments. Inasmuch as very many villages and neighborhoods have not 
yet attended to a proper gradation of their schools, although the number of their 
I scholars renders it not only practicable, but highly necessary to their success, I^ ^ 
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wish to state some of the difficulties attending the instruction and discipline of a 
mixed school, and some of the advantages in the classification of pupils according 
to their ages and attainments. The one-school system brings into the same rbom 
all the pupils of the district, however different in ages and attainments, and so di- 
vides the labors of the teacher that his services become of but little value. It nec- 
essarily multiplies the number of classes, and affords but little opportunity for ex- 
planation and illustration, and for pointing out the practical bearing and utility of 
the [Subjects taught. It allows to the teacher very little time for awakening and 
disciplining the minds of his pupils by a skillful and searching examination into 
the amount of their knowledge and the process by which they obtained it; "the 
work of education going on in such schools cannot be appropriate and progressive. 
There cannot be a regular course of discipline and instruction, adapted to the age 
and proficiency of pupils ; a series of processes, each adapted to certain periods in 
the development of the mind and character, the first intended to be followed byi a 
second, and the second by a third, the latter always depending on the earlier, and 
all intended to be conducted on the same general principles, and by methods vary- 
ing with the work to be done, and the progress already made. 

Such a system must embrace the lower and higher branches of an English educa- 
tion, and different methods of instruction are called for, which can never be pur- 
sued with success in the same school-room. The elementary principles can be 
made intelligible to the young only by a large use of oral methods. The higher 
branches, especially the mathematical, require patient application and habits of ab- 
straction, which cannot be secured amid a. multiplicity of distracting exercises, 
movements and sounds. 

Many important subjects of study must be excluded, for the teacher has no time 
to attend to them, and no regular and suitable course of study can be introduced, 
owing to the shortness of schools, and the transient character of the teachers. It is 
hardly possible to overrate the evils which result from a frequent change of teach- 
ers, *^ for scarcely any two have the same methods ; and one who follows has no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted, by actual observation,, with the condition of 
the school or the method of his predecessor. The one has departed before the other 
arrives. He enters the school, a stranger to the children and parents ; unacquain- 
ted with the relative propensity and aptitude, the disposition and habits of the 
different scholars ; ignorant of the course of discipline and instruction pursued by 
former teachers, and with the prospect of retiring himself at the end of two or 
three months." 

It would be easy to enumerate many other evils resulting from a frequent change 
of teachers. 

The following may be regarded as among the peculiar advantages of the graded 
system : It greatly increases the ability to erect convenient and attractive buildings 
for the accommodation of the schools. At the same time it increases the ability to 
secure the services of well qualified instructors. ** A judicious course of study 
can be introduced and adhered to, with far greater facility in a graded than in a 
mixed school. Text books are selected with more care and judgment and less fre- 
quently changed ; and hence, the progress of the scholar is less retarded, and pa- 
rents are subject to less expense. The facilities for procuring libraries and articles 
of apparatus, are also greatly increased. 

By this gradation of schools, a few large classes are formed, and the teacher is 
allowed more time for their instruction. Great advantage is derived from the ex- 
citement, the exhilaration and the enthusiasm which always arise from a compan- 
ionship in study. ** Every one who has taught in a graded school, will acknowl- 
edge the stunulating effect which a large class exerts upon every member of it, not 
only when reciting, but also when studying, by reminding him constautl y that 
many besides himself are engaged at the same time on the same lesson, and that I 
he will soon be required to appear in their presence and be measered by as well as r 

4 with them." The teacher has a fixed amount to accomplish. He has a less num- I 
ber of subjects to teach, and has .more time to prepare for the different recitations. U 
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In a mixed school composed of a large number of classes, pursuing as many differ- 
ent studies, the teacher has no time to study the condition and wants of his class- 
es, but is driven by the multiplicity and urgency of his duties from class to class, 
urtil he necessarily produces in their minds the same cr^fusion which he feels in 
his own, and his own mind is so quickly taken off from one exercise and directed 
to another, that there is not time for exciting any high degree of ardor or enthusi- 
asm, and instead of kindling up a fire in other minds, it imparts a chill by its con- 
tact. In every point of veiw, the establishment of a graded school, with teachers 
adapted to each grade, is an object greatly to be desired. 

COUNTY CONVENTIONS. 
In the discharge of my official duty, and desiring to meet as far as possible 
town superintendents, teachers and the friends of education generally, for the pur- 
pose of conference, I called and attended Conventions, during the months of May, 
June and July, in the following counties :— Walworth, Rock, Green, Lafayette, 
Iowa, Grant, Crawford, La Crosse, Sauk, Columbia, Dodge, Jefferson and Wau- 
kesha. These Conventions usudly continued in session two days, the time of 
which was devoted to lectures, discussions, the reading of Essays on important 
educational topics, and reports from Superintendents on the condition and progress 
of education within their several jurisdictions. With a few exceptions a lively in- 
terest was taken in the meetings, and without doubt considerable good was accom- 
plished through their instrumentality. The evening lectures were generally large- 
ly attended by attentive audiences. Our best Conventions, I may be allowed to 
say, the most spirited and interesting, were; those of Iowa, Dodge, Jefferson and 
Waukesha counties. We had good lectures — with a single exception — good Essays, 
good discussions, good audiences, and a good time generally. 
, In addition to the above labors I have attended two County Institutes, and par- 
ticipated in their exercises. Of addresses and lectures I have delivered forty-four, 

in different parts of the State, and for this purpose have travelled 2,334r miles. 

Every where I have been kindly and warmly welcomed, and here express a grate- 
ful sense of obligation for the many attentions I have received in the hospitable 
homes of Wisconsin. 

Should life and health be spared, the remaining counties will be visited by me 
during the coming year. 

WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

It affords me sincere pleasure to be able to say, that this new claimant for public 
favor has proved itself an efficient co-worker in the educational field of labor, and 
worthy the patronage bestowed upon it by the State. Freighted with the richest 
instruction, adapted both to the fireside and the school room, it has paid its 
monthly visits to every district, and the home of every Town Superintendent It 
must create a new interest wherever it is received and read. 

Assurances are given that the succeeding volume will be an improvement on the 
past— that in all respects it shall be made quite equal to the best Education^ Jour- 
nals in the land. If prudent management, talent, energy, hard work and brain 
work can avail anything, this assurance, I am confident, will be fully met and 
made good^ 

The publication of the decisions of this Department will ere long be commenced 
in its columns. This will render it still more valuable to our school officers, and to 
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the inhabitants of school dietricts generally. 'Especially ought it to be in the 
hands of every teacher. 

TEACHERS' WAGES. 
Although the Reports show a steady increase in the amount of compensation 
paid teachers, yet that amount^is still far* too small, compared with the degree and 
kind of labor for which it is expended. Perhaps I ought rather to say that it is 
inadequate to procure the services of good and competent teachers, or is a poor, 
scanty pittance for the labors of those at all worthy the name of educators. The 
following tabic exhibits the average wages paid teachers, male and female, from the 
organization of our present system to the close of the current year : 

Years. Average amount paid Average amount paid 

Male Teachers. Female Teachers. 

1849 - - - - $15 22 - - - - $6 92 

1850 17 14 8 97 

1851 ... - 17 15 - - - - 8 35 

1852 15 83 8 64 

1853 ... - 18 17 - - - - 9 94 

1864 18 Y5 - - - - 11 00 

1855 ... - 28 10 - - - - 12 08 

1856 - - - . 

The highest average amount — comparing counties — ^was paid in Oconto county ;, 
the lowest in Marquette. 

As a matter of some interest, and as showing the general appreciation of the 
value of the teacher's office. I subjoin an additional table, in which the average 
amount of wages paid in the several counties is set forth. 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT OF WAGES PAID TEACHERS IN THIS STATE, 
From the year 1849 to 1855. 



Names op 

Counties. 



1849. 
M. F. 



1850. 
M. F. 



1851. 
M. 1 F. 



1852. 
M. ( F. 



1853. 
M. I F. 



1854. 
M. F. 



1855. 
M. F. 



Brown, 

Calumet, 

Columbia, 

CraAvford, 

Dane, 

Dodge, 

Fond du Lac, 

Grant, 

Green, 

Iowa, 

Jefferson, 

La Fayette, 

Manitowoc, 

Marquette, 

Milwaukee, 

Portage, 

Racine, 

Rock, 

St. Croix, 

Sauk, 

Sheboygan, 

Walworth, 

Washington, 

Waukesna, 

Winnebago, 

Kenosha, 

Richland, 

Bad Ax, 

Ontagamie, 

Waupacca, 

La Crosse, 

Waushara, 

Adams, 

Marathon, 

Oconto, 

Ozaukee, 

Polk, 

Pierce, 

Chippewa, 

Jackson, 

Monroe, 

Trempeleau, 

Buffalo, 



11 

12 50 

13 41 

13 23 
12 16 
19 49 

14 17 

14 12 
16 00 
23 50 

15 89 

15 94 
14 05 

19 05 
18 38 
14 83 

11 90 

12 72 

16 00 



11 48 

7 00 

6 92 
10 56 

6 98 

6 46 
6 

10 69 

7 13 

11 44 
6 96 

10 21 

11 50 
6 65 
9 90 

14 00 

8 17 

6 84 
16 OOl 

8 05120 

7 29|11 

7 50; 16 

8 07 14 
7 66!l6 

7 49|i5 

8 8S|19 
13 00 17 

15 
15 



15 00 



5215 
50 14 



58112 

76 

20 11 
6 
9 
8 



15 00 
30 00 

16 61 



18 



19 97 
17 00 

20 57 

20 50 

21 13 

19 11 

21 40 

24 85 

20 57 

22 53 
20 

25 47 

25 23 
17 89 

23 36 
29 00 

26 65 

21 95 
40 00 
19 02 
21 13 



21 

45 

23 

28 

07 

64 

93 

62 

49 

91 

63 

15 

13 

59 

1419 24 
21 28 
21 23 
26 65 
24 16 

18 66 
21 85 

19 20 



18 04 
21 50 
25 00 
34 50 



13 74 

7 87 
1128 
11 Oi 
10 72 

85 

10 40 

14 14 
1174 

14 26 

11 4« 
13 77 

15 01 

8 95 
13 77 
1175 
13 94 

11 25 
13 88 

948 

12 51 
10 28 
1177 
112.S 
1165 

16 05 

9 55 
10 96 

12 78 
10 i5 

13 49 
8 52 
3 65 



52 20 15 



34 17 

25 30 
19 00 
25 00 



18 00 

14 06 

20 00 
16 3-3 

10 00, 
830 

15 00 
12 0*' 
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We learn from this exhibit of the average amount of wages paid teachers, that 
the man who saws our wood, or takes care of our hprses and cattle ; and the fe- 
male who presides in the kitchen or the dairy -rooom, are better paid as a general thing, 
receive more per month, than those we employ in the work of educating our chil- 
dren and training them for respectability and usefulness. Now we may complain 
of the scarcity of good teachers till dooms-day, and they will never be other than 
scarce so long as we offer no better inducements for preparation, and no more ade- 
quate reward for ability and experience. "Poor pay, poor preach," applies in this 
matter. The supply, whether of a prime or of an inferior article, is generally 
equal to the demand. If the demand, in dollars and cents, be for poorly qualified 
and incompetent teachers, there will be found a very abundant supply — nay, the 
market will be glutted. On the contrary, if by the offer of libejal salaries and 
permanent employment the demand be for educated teachers — for talent, industry, 
energy and devotion — the demand will be met, perhaps, by those very persons 
who are now unlit for the dutiwi of the school-room. 

MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 

There is something in genuine music — I mean that of the feelings and affections 
— that enchains the attention, that touches the delicate springs of the soul, and 
leaves a charming power to linger around the heart, long, long after the tones have 
died away. Thus, when almost everything else is forgotten, that earliest remem- 
bered song of a mother, breathed in soft and tender tones, is with us still, and we 
seem to hear it in the hush of the calm night though the lips which uttered it have 
long since been mute and tuneless in the deep silence of the grave. Even when 
deeply defiled by sin, and we wander an outcast in the earth, a simple strain of music 
will awaken some old memory, as if it gushed from a mother's door, and sweep our 
thoughts away back, we can scarce remember when, and make us feel better men. 

Music has a divine, a wonderful moral power. There are but few hard and ob- 
durate hearts which it cannot soften and subdue — few souls so insensible that it 
cannot unlock the sources of their better feelings. There was formerly at Sing 
Sing, N. Y., a lady, who, from as pure motives as ever lodged in a human bosom, 
discharged the duties of matron in the female prison ; I allude to Mrs. Farnham. 
On one Thanksgiving-day she collected the convicts in her parlor, and sang to 
tbefm, accompanying her voice with the music of the piano. As tic rich melody 
fell upon their ears, and its melting power penetrated their hearts, those aban- 
doned, wretched creatures wept like children. Leprous though they might have 
been with crime, they were yet human ; and those songs, perhaps the same that a 
mother sang to them in their childhood, brought up remembrances of early and in- 
nocent days, and subdued them unto tears. 

A power so elevating, refining and subduing, ought ever to be employed in the 
school-room, as an important agent in the development and discipline of all that is 
noble and good in the souls of children. Every school should have its hymns and 
songs, in which all may join. The exercises of every day should be interspersed 
with singing. How this would add to the cheerfulness of the school room — allay 
irritated feeling — ^and relieve from the weariness of study ! A teacher who has 
music in his soul, and puts music into the souls and voices of his pupils, will have 
little or no difficulty, as a general thing, in managing and governing his school. If 
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there be discord and strife, the clear, sweet tones of song will restore harmony and 
peace. 

I greatly desire to see more attention paid to music in our common schools. It 
ought to occupy a prominent place among the branches of a primary education. 

ADDITIONAL BRANCHES OP STUDY— LONGER TERMS, &c., &c., 

I said in my last Report that we need, for an increase of interest and substan- 
tial profit in our public schools, an addition of studies to those usually pursued. 
In other words, we need for the attainment of the highest object of the District 
School, that the course of instruction therein should be more thoroughly practi- 
cal in its character — fitting those who go out from such, so far as may be, for the 
callings and employments of actire life. To this end I would b e pleased to see 
added to the list of studies which the law specifies as essential to be taught in our 
common schools — that of Natural History, embracing at least the elements of Bot- 
any, .Chemistry, Zoology and Geology. Agriculture might with great propriety be 
added to this list 

A knowledge of the natural sciences, to no inconsiderable extent, may be im- 
parted even to the youngest pupils in our schools, by means of familiar lectures, 
with specimens and experiments for their illustration. Such knowledge would be 
important to them through life, and ever a source of pleasure and profit ^^ I am 
thoroughly convinced," says Dr. Hoy, a distinguished naturalist, "that natural 
history should be studied in every school, and taught even to the young. Children 
learn to perceive differences in form, texture and color with remarkable facility, and 
even to classify, bringing into action their faculties of observation, comparison and 
classification, operations of the mind of the first importance. They should be 
taught how to collect and preserve minerals, plants, shells, insects, fishes, reptiles, 
birds and mammals ; and encouraged to deposit them in the school room. By this 
means each good school would soon have a collection of the flora and fauna of the 
neighborhood ; then, by mutual exchange, each school would accumulate a valua- 
ble cabinet" 

I will add here, that studies ought to be pursued in our schools embracing the 
obligations and privileges of citizenship. Hundreds and thousands there are who 
go out from our common schools, to take part in the management of our politieal 
institutions — to wield a portion of the sovereign power of this Union — with no 
other preparation for the enjoyment of Republican rights and the discharge of Re- 
publican duties, than those schools furnish them. Is it not of the highest im- 
portance, therefore, that in those schools should be imparted a knowledge of po- 
litical economy — a knowledge of the Constitution and laws of the State and of the 
United States ?" " To be ushered into life without this knowledge, is to embark on 
the ocean ignorant of navigation, and at the risk every moment of making ship- 
wreck." 

Nor must the study of Anatomy and Physiology be overlooked. This, too, 
should have its place on the list of studies required to be pursued in our common 
schools. The importance of these Sciences cannot be well over estimated. Could 
our children be taught to know something of the laws and principles which govern 
their physical nature, arid by whiqh it should be regulated, it would be of incal- 
culable service to them. 
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Morals, too, should be made a study in our schools. We need something more 
there than the mere training of the understanding — the heart must be made better. 
As a class book on this subject, I would recommend Cowdery's Moral Instruction, 
which is full of the choicest instruction for the youthful heart. 

I said that morals should be made a study in our schools — A study required by 
law. Too much attention cannot be paid to the development of the moral nature. 
Better that less care be bestowed upon the intellect, than that the moral sentiments 
and the affections should slumber or be debased. There are needed more good 
men — the State wants more, and the world wants more. Let, then, our public 
schools, of every grade, be nurseries of goodness as well as of learning. Let Moral 
Science have its place in them, as well as Arithmetic or Grammar. 

By requiring these additional branches of study to be taught in the common 
rchools, we materially aid in raising the standards of qualification of teachers. 
They will be compelled to set about the work of superior preparation, if they would 
find employment A knowledge of a few elementary branches will no longer avail 
to place them at the head of a common school. Superior attainments are demand- 
ed, and ' along with these we have a better disciplined mind, and other essential 
qualifications in a good and successful teacher. It is to be expected that teachers, 
in numerous cases, will conform to the standard of requirement adopted by the 
State — it ought not to be expected, surely, that they will rise above it. And is not 
our standard quite too low when we say, that if an individual sustain himself in an 
examination embracing his knowledge of Reading, Arithmetic, Geography and 
Grammar, he shall be entitled to a Certificate, so far as learning is concerned, en- 
dorsing him as qualified to teach a common school ? And yet this is what we say — 
this is the standard we have adopted. I leave the subject to be disposed of by the 
Legislature as its assembled wisdom shall deem best for the promotion of the in- 
terests of right education. 

Another subject seems to demand intervention on the part of the law-making 
power, — ^that of requiring districts to maintain only a three month's school during 
the year, to entitle them to their proportion, severally, of the public monies. Tak- 
ing the advantage of this requirement, many districts will have a school for only 
three months in the year— just long enough to meet the demand of the law, and 
secure the funds for the payment of a qualified teacher. And yet do they receive 
as much, perhaps more, aid from the State, as districts that subject themselves, in 
addition, to a heavy tax for the maintainance of a school six and ten months in the 
year. This would seem to be wrong — unequal it certainly is. Let the legal re- 
quirement make a six month's school necessary to the apportionment of public ' 
money to districts, and this inequality will be obviated. Those whom the State 
helps, will at the same time be compelled to help themselves, even though a sense 
of duty should not prompt them to put shoulder to the wheel. 

Still another change in our school laws, or modification to our school system, do 
I regard important to be made. It is with respect of the provision for the assess- 
ment and collection of district taxes. The complaint is very general that the 
system established by it, is inconvenient, perplexing, and in every way works badly. 
The former system, I cannot but believe, would be greatly preferred by the mass of 
our people. 
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In this connection I would siiggest that districts be allowed, in certain cases, — 
as when a school house has been burned, or an insufficient tax has been voted at 
an annual meeting, — to call a special meeting for the purpose of voting a tax, and 
that they be authorized, by their proper officers, to assess and collect the same. 

I would also ask for the enactment of a provision of law, in substance like this : 
That the City Superintendents of schools, in all cities of the State where local 
systems have been estkiblished, shall be subject to such general rules and regula- 
tions a& the State Superintendent of Public Instruction may prescribe — that ap- 
peals from their acts and decisions may be made in the manner, and with like 
effect, as in cases now provided by law — that they shall make annually, to the State 
Superintendent, at such times as shall be appointed by him, a report in writing, 
containing the whole number of schools within their several jurisdictions, to a cer- 
tified copy of the reports of their Boards of Education to the Common Councils of 
their respective cities, with such additional information as the State Superintendent 
may require. 

I give as a reason for this request — that the office of City Superintendents, 
equally with that of Town Superintendents, should be placed within and made 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Department No doubt it is so without special 
provision' of law. It is well, however, that its duties, as above, should be clearly 
defined. Then, when information respecting the condition of schools and the pro- 
gress of education within its jurisdiction is repeatedly asked for, it may possibly be 
obtained. 

CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL FUND, ETC. 

The monthly Reports of Commissioners of School and University Lands, which 
are submitted in the Appendix, together with an Abstract thereof, will show what 
is the condition of the School Fund, and also the transactions of the School Land 
Office. Tabular statements likewise will be found in the Appendix with reference 
to the condition of the Common Schools — the expenditures of the School moneys, 
&c.. together with the Apportionment of the income of the School Fund for the 
present year. 

CONCLUSION. 

I bring this report to a close by again commending our Common Schools to the 
fostering care of the State. While legislative aid is employed in promoting other 
and important interests, — while improvement is encouraged in the departments of 
Agriculture, Mining and Commerce by affording ampler facilities, and bestowing 
liberal and wise grants — let not the great interest of Popular Education be over- 
looked and passed by without its just share of attention. Other interests may be 
neglected with less of hazard to the highest good of the State. The nearly two hun- 
dred thousand children and youth now within its borders, are to decide the charac- 
ter of its future — whether, by our neglect, growing up ignorant and vicious, they 
shall curse it with barrenness and desolation, or by our thoughtful and provident 
care they shall bless it with unfading greenness and beauty. " Travellers inform 
us that in some of the vast deserts of the Eastern Continent, the course of the way- 
farers across the trackless waste, is marked by the bleaching bones of mighty Car- 
avans that had perished on their way, in traversing the desolate expanse. Spread - 
out upon the arid sands, or heaped in mounds, these relics of the dead give S 
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warning of the dangers by which they had been overwhelmed. The pilgrim troop, 
or merchant company, as they pass along, and behold these eloquent memorials of 
others* fate, are admonished to press on with vigor, that they may reach the place 
of safety. Even thus, along the track of time, for thousands of years, do historic 
memorials, — like vast monumental piles, upon the right hand and upon the left, — 
make known to us the causes of the decline and fall of ancient and of modern repub- 
lics. They fell through the ignorance and debasement of the people that composed 
them." May we lay the lesson to heart, and be wise. Two hundred thousand 
children are soon to be invested with a portion of the sovereign power of this re- 
publican State, and to mould the characters and decide the destinies of the generation 
that shall come after them. How shall they wield this power, and what shall be 
the character and results of their influence ? This shall depend upon what they 
are — upon what we make them. Righteously or unrighteously shall they exercise 
this power — transmit light or darkness they must. If trained to be intelligent and 
virtuous they shall fill the State with prosperity and gladness, and conduct the 
next generation to all that is wise and good ; while if deprived of present means 
and opportunities for obtaining a right education, and their intellectual and moral 
culture be neglected, they shall stay, if not turn back, the current of progress, 
and bequeath to their children an inheritance of shame. Much has been done on 
the behalf of education — the time has come when we must do more. " Now is the 
accepted time, and now is the day of salvation." 

A. CONSTANTINE BARRY. 
Department of Public Instruction, J 



Madison, Dec. 31, 1856. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 



TOWN AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



COMMUNICATIONS ON THE CONDITION OF SCHOOLS AND THE 
PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 



WAUKESHA. 

In compliance with yonr request, I undertake to acquaint you with the present 
condition 'Of Education in the town of Waukesha, Waukesha Co. 

The excellent Common School System, of which you are the guardian in this 
State, is gaining many friends in all quarters, especially with property-holders, who 
have heretofore regarded it as the cause of a hateful tax upon them for the support 
of something of no possible benefit to them. Overlooking the fact, that the morals 
of a town, and the condition of society in a community, affected the value of homes 
in that community, they have, in times |)ast, grudgingly lifted their hands in sup- 
port of schools for the people. But as they have seen commodious buildings erected, 
and schools conducted in them snitable for all classes, brought about by the trifling 
tax paid by each individual, and as they have seen their property increase in value, 
because in the vicinity of these schools ; they have not only cheerfully contributed, 
but have raised their voices in support of them. It is necessary now that the 
friends of the Common School cause be more watchful — that they labor more zeal- 
ously to increase the efficiency of the system, to raise the standard of qualification 
of teachers, and to add largely to the inducements for competent men to enter per- 
manently the profession. 

There are ten schools in this town — in nine of them male teachers are employed 
during the winter, and all but two are accommodated with good houses. I will not 
mention these exceptions, as new buildings are to be erected in the Spring. All 
these schools are now in successful operation. 

Previous to their commencement, I visited the several districts in which they are 
located, and found the Clerks prepared to pay salaries 30 per cent, above those of 
any previous year, and demanding teachers whose qualifications were one hundred 
per cent, better. This exhibits the right spirit, and the consequence will be that 
we shall have lionordble schools, which will meet with the hearty support of all the 
people in the town. 

Besides these schools, the citizens of Waukesha village have, since the last report 
of the State Superintendent, erected a spacious stone building at a cost of seven 
thousand dollars ; in which there is organized a Graded School consisting of three 
departments, — the highest completing the steps to the College. This elegant 
school edifice is appropriately furnished and decorated, the principal room being 
carpeted. | 

iAs an evidence of the habits of the scholars I will state, that, though the building I 
has been in use nine months, there is not yet a pencil mark, cut or Istain upon the II 
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same within or without The outhouses are as neatly kept as any of the rooms — 
which, I am sorry to say, is not always the, case. 

This school was organized Nov. 5th., 1855, in the basement of the Presbyterian 
Church, and numbered only eighty scholars. The average attendance this present 
term will exceed three hundred and twenty-five — showing that the school is abun- 
dantly patronized. i 

This addition to the schools of Waukesha has greatly assisted the Common 
School cause in this vicinity. Indeed, people seem confirmed in the opinion that 
the Graded School can and ought to take the place of the Academy, and Prepara- 
tory Department of the College. 

A. A. GRIFFITH, Town Superintendent 

CHRISTIANA. 

As I was appointed to the office of Town Superintendent but a few weeks since, 
I cannot reply to your circular as explicitly as would be desirable, but will state so 
far as I am informed. Among parents and the people in general, with some noble 
exceptions, there seems to be but little interest taken in the condition and progress 
of our educational matters. Many do not attend the meetings of their respective 
districts, while scarcely a parent or a school officer visits a school from the com- 
mencement of a term to its close. 

Of five teachers whose schools I have visited, four I considered well qualified-— 
the fifth failing principally in discipline. Teachers oftener fail of success from this 
cause, than from a lack of other qualification. 

The greatest obsticle in the way of educational prosperity in this town at present, 
is the almost numberless variety of text-books. When this difficulty is corrected, 
and parents and school officers exercise a more thorough supervision over our 
schools, then efficiency will be greatly enhanced. 

I think, to place the school districts in this town on an equality with respect of 
educational facilities, a modification of the method of distributing the public funds 
is necessary, so as to allow none to draw public money, save those who attend 
school. To illustrate the inequality of the present system : District No. 2 in this 
town contains 120 children, but reports only 64 as having attended school during 
the year; and to pay for instructing these 54 children the district draws $121 pub- 
lic money. In district No. 3, there are 63 children, all of whom have attended 
school, and the district draws $73 51. Consequently, to pay a teacher the same 
wages for instructing these 63 the same length of time as in No. 2, they are com- 
pelled to raise a tax of $2T 49. I would recommend distributing public money ac- 
cording to the average number of children who shall have attended school during 
the year. WM. B. WEST, Town Superintendent. 

JANESVILLE. 

The best evidence of the interest felt by parents and patrons of schools, is the 
character and progress of those schools, and the regularity with which they are 
kept up. In these respects, so far as / am able to Judge, the schools of this town 
will compare favorably with district schools generally throughout Rock county. It 
is ti-ue, there are some in all the districts who manifest little or no interest in the cause 
of educaton, but as a general thing there arc enough live ones to keep the ball in 
motion. One district, however, seems to be an exception to the general rule. It 
appears to be wanting in enterprizing men ; so much so, at least, that they only 
keep up a school three months during the year— just enough to secure their propor- 
tion of the public money. The size of their school house is exactly, 14 by 16 
feet, valued at fifty dollars, six-fold less than any other school house in the town. 
The other districte have good substantial houses, mostly of brick. Many things 
which would have added greatly to the health, pleasure and conTenience of schol- 
ars, have doubtless been overlooked in the construction of their buildings ; but for 
the most part they are commodious, comfortable, and pleasantly situated. 

The standard of qualification of teachers in this town, is probably as high as i 
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inmost others. Indeed, the people are becoming verj careful in selecting their 
teachers, and are willing to pay wages that will secure good ones ; but occasionally 
those are engaged who would better grace some other calling. 

The branches taught in our schools embrace all those required by law to be 
taught, with the addition of an occasional class in Algebra, Natural Philosophy 
and Analysis In one school Geometry has been commenced, and Physiology has 
been studied in one or two schools during the past summer, but never before to 
my knowledge. 

And here, sir, allow me to express an opinion with regard to the study of Phy- 
siology in our common schools. 

I see among all classes of society, many and great evils, directly or indirectly the 
result of ignorance respecting this most important branch of education. Parents 
know nothing, comparatively, of the science ; teachers do not understand it, or, to 
say the least, not one-fifth part of our district school teachers understand it, and of 
course our children are not instructed in it School houses are almost universally con- 
structed with no reference whatever to the health of scholars ; cheapness and dura- 
bility being the main objects had in view, little is ever thought of ventilation, neat- 
ness, comfort and convenience. Children are allowed to contract habits which fol- 
low them while they live — habits which in countless instances hurry them into 
premature graves — shortening and embittering lives that might otherwise have 
been long, ufieful and happy. 

But, sir, I need not enumerate the evils that are consequent upon the want of 
knowledge with regard to the laws of life and health. Your greater experience has 
undoubtedly led you to observe much more narrowly those evils than it is possible 
for me to do. I wish merely to suggest the propriety of adding Physiology and 
Hygiene to the list of studies already required to be taught in the common school, 
thereby compelling teachers to qualify themselves in this branch of learning. 

I see no more diflBculty in teaching the science of Physiology to the smallest 
scholars, even, than in teachingGeography or Arithmetic. Were te&^ers required 
to understand it, they would not fail, I think, to impart something of their know- 
ledge of the subject to their pupils, though without text-books. An interest in 
the science would then be aroused — parents would eventually see its great im- 
portance — and Physiology would become one of the most pleasing and interesting, 
as well as the most useful studies pursued in school. It will not do to say that 
it belongs to High Schools, Seminaries and Academies, because but few compara- 
tively, have the privilege of attending such schools ; while all, both poor and rich, 
low and lofty, are equaUy subject to those fixed and immutable laws of nature, 
upon the observance of which life and health must depend. But enough, sir, of 
this subject. I have trespassed too much already upon your patience ; and my 
onl^ apology is, that I feel warmly interested in the matter, and shall labor to 
interest others. 

In regard to text-books I cannot say that we have a uniformity. During the 
past summer a change was effected in most of the schools, and I think will be 
made in the remainder the coming winter. The books adopted are those recom- 
mended by the Department of Public Instruction. 

I have endeavored to induce people to try the recommended series, and where 
they have done so the books have given good satisfaction. A fresh impetus has been 
given to the schools by the means, and none, I am confident, can fail to notice its 
effect I regard the uniformity movement as an effort in the right direction, and 
one that must receive the sanction of all who really have in view the good of 
schools. A. 0. WARNER, Town Superintendent. 

SUMMIT. 

To your circular of July 1st, I reply ; The interest manifested in the schools of 
this town by parents is very small ; very few ever visiting them, or putting forth 
any direct efforts towards improving them. Most of our districts are liberal in vot- 
ing taxes, and I think are disposed to raise sufficient to sustain good schools. But 
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as a general thing our teachers have not been as well qualified as they should have 
been. What, as it seems to me, is especially needed, in order to render our schools 
'*more efficient and useful" is, teachers better qualified both in education and in the 
art of teaching. And in order to this there ought, in my opinion, to be some pro- 
vision made by which some part of the School Fund income shall be appropriated 
to this special object A great deal of our school money i« thrown away, and some- 
times worse than thrown away, on poor teachers. 

There ought something to be done to make the attendance of children more uni- 
form and regular. Here is an immense waste. Parents should be made to see and 
feel it Superintendents and teachers can and ought to do much in this matter. 

There is no uniformity of text books in our town, though McGuflfey's Readers and 
Ray^s Arithmetics are generally used. I suppose an effort will be made this fall and 
winter to introduce different books. 

I think, that, by all means, there should be some change in the Library Regula- 
tions. I find that it is utterly impossible for districts to comply with them. 

E.J. MONTAGUE, Town Superintendent 

LINDINA. 

The interest felt in the subject of schools, though increasing, is far from what it 
should be. The Journal of Education is having a good influence in this direction. 

The village of Marston, our most important point, is truly waking up to the im- 
portance of the great interest — Education. Heretofore they have been very un- 
wisely divided into two districts, and have supported two schools. We have recent- 
ly eifected a consolidation, and are determined upon having a good school — one 
which, we hope, will be an honor to the place and a blessing to posterity. 

One grand obstacle in the way of educational prosperity is the multiplicity of text 
books, which I will notice under another head. 

Another obstacle is the newness of the country, the sparseness of the population, 
the want of school houses, black-boards, maps, libraries, &c. 

I have long thought that certain changes ought to be made with respect to the 
office of Town Superintendent, and am glad of this opportunity to express my views 
in relation thereto. I think the office is faulty — not in itself, but in its recompense 
and its relations. Few men well qualified to discharge the duties of this office, are 
willing to accept its trusts and responsibilities, at the price now paid ; and the con- 
sequence is, our best men, in many instances will not consent to serve in the capac- 
ity of Town Superintendent And when such men do consent, the temptation to 
neglect duty is well nigh overpowering. * 

Again, as we have intimated, the office suffers by reason of its relations to the 
strifes of political parties, which frequently absorb the question of fitness altogether, 
and men are elected who are wholly unqualified. So that, instead of a vigorous 
soul to our Common School System, which should be embodied in the Town Su- 
perintendent, we have merely a nominal officer to distribute the School Fund and 
grant certificates to Teachers. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I contend that provision should be made for the 
liberal remuneration of talent adapted to the work of township supervision ; and that 
the employment of this talent should be left to an appointing power, — say the town 
Board of Supervisors. 

We are as far from having a uniformity of text Books as we well can be. Fami- 
lies removing here from all parts of the country, bring their old books along with 
them, and insist upon using them, either because too poor or too penurious to 
buy others ; and we have delayed urging any change until we could introduce the 
books recommended by the Department of Public Instruction. So we have almost 
every kind published in the United States in the same school. If uniformity could 
be introduced, it could not fail to prove a great blessing, especially in our new 
country. 
n H. V. TRAIN, Town Superintendent fl 
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CITY OF BELOIT. 

By the provisions of our City Charter, adopted last April, the schools of the city 
and town were entirely separated, so that now I have the superintendence only of 
those within the city limits. These are two in number, one upon each side of the 
river upon which the city is situated. Herewith I present some statistics printed 
from my annual report dated September loth, whi(ih will show something of the 
condition of the schools during: the past year. 

School Statistics, Sept. loth, 1856. — From the annual report of James W. 
Strong, City Superintendent of Schools, we are permitted to- extract the following 
statistical items, which may be of interest to our readers : — 

Number of children over four and under twenty years of age, who have attended 
the public schools in the city during the year ending August 31st, 1856 — 

In district No. 1, (East of River,) - - - 538 

" " " 2, (West of River,) 316 

Total, 854 

Number of children over four and under twenty years of age residing in the 
city — 

Males. Females. Total. 

In district No. 1, - - - 839 - - - - 888 - - - - 727 
'< " " 2, - - 814 - - - - 269 - - - - 583 

653 657 1310 

Amount of money raised in the said districts — 
Dist. No. 1. 
For teachers' wages, - $su0 00 
For building house. 



Dist. No. 2. 
- $766 00 
4,350 00 - 


Total. 

- $1,566 00 

4,350 00 

150 00 

1,893 00 


500 00 - 


$5,616 00 

- $898 16 
4,350 00 - 
53 50 
165 47 - 


$7,959 11 

- $3,021 50 

5,308 44 

196 50 

697 25 



For fuel, - - - 150 00 
For other purposes, - 1,393 11 - 

$2,343 11 
Amount of money expended — 
For teachers' wages, - $2,123 34 
For building school house, 958 44 - 
For fuel, - - ^ - 143 00 
For other pui-poses, * - 531 78 - 

$3,756 56 $5,467 18 $9,223 60 

Amount of public money, (i. e., money from the State Fund ai^d Town School 
Tax,) received and apportioned at $0,967 per scholar — 

To district No. 1, $598 55 

To district No. 2, 499 91 

Total, $1,098 46 

Average number of months schools have been taught, - . - - 9 7.10 
Average amount of wages paid per month — 

To male teachers, $65 00 

To female teachers, 25 46 

One reason why there are so many children reported as not attending the pub- 
lic schoolp, is that there have beeu several private schools in session during most 
of the year, besides the Female Seminary, and Preparatory and Normal Department 
of Beloit CoUege, which have been considerably patronized. Another reason is, 
that in district No. 2, there has been no public school since last spring, owing to 
the erection of a new school building, which is to be completed in a few days. — 
The new house is modeled nearly after the "Racine High School Building'' and 
costs about twelve thousand dollars — six teachers are to ,be employed, and the 
school is to commence early next week, when, it is hoped amends will be made as 
far as possible for the great loss the children of the district have suffered during the 
past few months. 
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In district No. 1, the school is in successful operation with its six teachers. The 
prospective prospenty of both schools is highly gratifying. One of the darkest 
signs, however, is the want of interest so strikingly apparent in parents and those 
who ought to be heartily engaged in the cause of education. I think there has 
been some improvement in this respect within a year, and I have been expecting 
as one of the results of holding the late State Teachers Association in this place, 
an increased interest on the part of our citizens in all that pertains to our schools. 
Were I to compare the citizens of Beloit with those of many other places in the 
State, perhaps I should not make this' accusation, as very many here are deeply in- 
terested in in schools, and this is pre-eminently an educational community, but 
judging from the number of visits made to the public schools, and keeping in mind 
the importance of their co-operation, I can but feel that they come far short of 
reaching the standard of educational enthusiasm which ought to be attained in 
every community. 

The standard of teachers^ qualifications is high. The wish is often expressed 
that every Principal of our Union Schools, should be capable of filling a Professor- 
ship in our college; and corresponding] qualifications are desired in the assistant 
teacherr. 

Besides the ordinary common school branches, there are taught Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Philosophy, Physiology, Latin, Greek and Vocal Music. 

There is not a uniformity of text-books, and the disadvantages arising from this 
are especially felt here in the city, where there is so much more moving from one 
district to another, than in the country, and consequently so many obliged to pur- 
chase new books, although supplied already with one series. For the past year the 
text books have been as follows : 

DISTRICT NO. 1. DISTRICT NO. 2. 

Readers and Spellers : — McGufFey's. Sanders* (New). 

Arithmetics : — Colburn's Mental, Thompson's Childs' and Colbum's Mental, Thompson's 

Series. Practical & Higher, and Ray's Third Part. 

Geographies : — Monteith's and McNally's: Monteith's 1st and 2d parts, and Smith's 

Quarto. 
Grammars : — (Eng,)Green'8, Weld's. 

(Latin) Andrew & Stoddard's Andrew & Stoddard's. 

(Greek) Bullion's. 
Philosophy : — Parker's. 

AZ.OBBRA : — Davies*. Ray's. 

GsoMETRT : — Davies'. Loomia'. 

Disirict No. 2 has just adopted for the term about to commence, McGuffej's Se- 
ries of Readers, Ray's Series of Arithmetics^ Cornell's Geographies, and Pinneo's 
Grammars. 

" What is needed to render the Schools more efiScient and useful ?" 

I answer : — A complete transformation of the School System, — ^at least as far as 
our city is concerned — the organization of a "Board of Education/' and the adop-. 
tion of a series of local laws and regulations, which will be adapted to the wants of 
a community like ours. I am contemplating the preparation of a series of School 
Jjaws for the city, which may be proposed to the next Legislature for adoption — ^in 
the form of amendments to the City Charter. Perhaps, however, a single amend- 
ment, giving to the City Council control of the Schools, leaving all local legislation 
to a Board of Education elected by them, would be sufficient 

I believe that modifications might be made in the general school laws which 
^vrould render the necessity of special legislation less frequent than at present, but I 
cannot now enter into the discussion of sueh modifications. I will simply mention 
two or three changes which in my opinion would be beneficial. 

Our School District Boards should be made more permanent in character — each 
member having his term of office lengthened, and the time of its expiration so ar-. 
ranged that the Board will not be changed at any one election. Too often officers 
neglect to perform their duties, just before an annual meeting, from fear that the 
new Board may not endorse their action. 

--fl l 
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The powers and datite of Town Superintendents shonld be, I believe, either in- 
creused and more definitely defined, or else tak^ away entirely. So &r as regards 
the Bchooliy this is but httle more than a namitutl office. The Superintendent's 
legal power is almost wholly confined, (practically) to the granting of certificates, 
and the distribution of the public money. The power of advising is given to him 
indeed, just as it is to others, but his advice is not legally binding, any more than 
that of any one else. Even with regard to certificates, his power is very limited ; 
for if the Principal of a school is a legally ** qualified'' teacher, — ^his assistants ma^ 
or may not be, as they choose, and the Superintendent has no power to make it 
otherwise,— ^ro«t(^i, the Board is willing to engage them, for the legal requisition 
that the school be taught by a " qualified" teacher, is met, and the public money 
cannot be withheld. He has no power whatever to secure a uniformity of text- 
books^ although this is especially desirable in a city or large village, — so that 
whether one particular series or another shall be adopted, depends very much upon 
the persuasive powers of the different book-agents, and upon how much the district 
Boards, who as a general thing do not even pretend to imderstand the comparative 
merits of the various series presented, are governed bj price and typographical 
appearance. 

I am decidedly in favor of the appointment of County or District Superintendents; 
as this, I believe, would do more to increase the efficiency of our present school 
system, than almost anything else. 

A multiplicity of duties forbids my lengthening this report by mentioning other 
changes in our school laws. Doubtless many suggestions have been made by others, 
which with your own knowledge of our educational wants will enable you to pro- 
pose those changes in our school system, that will promote the interests of educa- 
tion; and these are generally desired. 

JAMES W. STRONG, City Superintendent 

WATBRTOWN. 

Previons to April last our schools had been under the district system. Since that 
time we have been organizing under a special Union School Law, passed last win- 
ter, for this city. The organization of our schools under this system is of course 
not yet complete; but we are progressing, and are confident of ultimate success in 
raising the standard of instruction in this city. Owing to the want of suitable 
buildings our progress is slow and we are unable to give that completeness to our 
system that is desirable. Yet we think the cause of education in our midst is ad- 
vancing. Our schools have largely increased in numbers and efficiency. 

The mterest in the minds of parents is on the increase, as is manifest from the 
support of public opinion given to nearly every measure adopted by our Board of 
Education for the benefit of the schools ; also, by the frequent inquiries as to the 
ocmdition of the schools, by the desire to have good schools frequently expressed by 
, many citizens, and by the fault that is found if things do not go well in the schools, 
whereas formerly it was all the same whether they were good or bad. Many scholars 
are also taken from the private and put into the public schools, and already two 
private schools have been given up in consequence of the increased utility of the 
the public schools. 

The standard for qualification of teachers is, for our female teachers, a thorough 
knowledge of Orthography, Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, a good general knowl- 
edge of Geography, physical, political and mathematical, andamorongh knowledge 
of the geography of our country : for our principal teacher, capability to teach any 
of the branches necessary to fit a young man for college. 

The branches at present taught in our public schools are, Orthography, Reading, 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Philosophy and Latin. We are intro- 
ducing other branches as occasion requires. 

Our chief obstacle to educational prosperity, at present, is the want of appropri- 
, ate buildings and sufficient room to accomodate the schools, which are crowded U 
overflowing, and many children are turned away for want of room. Another obsta 
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de has been the difficulty of procuring thoroughly qualified teachers ; but this has 
been to some extent OTereome by the advance of wages about 50 per cent, upon 
preyious rates in this place and the importation of some excellent teachers. 

We have experienced some trouble from the intrusion of boys and others upon 
the school grounds, for the purposes of play or disturbance of the school by noise 
outside the buildings ; we are remedying this, however, by city ordinances, but 
some general law might be beneficial. 

We have a uniformity of text books, for the most part The books mostly used 
are: — 

Sanders' Speller, Analyzer and Befiner. 
*' Pictorial Primmer. 

'* Series of Keaders. 

** Elocutionary Chart 

Thompsons Series of Arithmetics. 
Cornell's Geography. 

No uniformity on Grammar. We use Ricord's, Clark's and Pinneo's. 
Parker's Philosophy. 
Brookfield's Composition. 
Davies' Algebra. 
Coe's Drawing Cards. 
Cutters' Physiology. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

C. B. SKINNER, City Superintendent 
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APPENDIX. 



THE CHARACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 

The following extract from a Report of the School Committee of Westborough, 
Mass., embodies so much practical good sense that we give it a place here, and 
hope it will be read and remembeaed : 

" A teacher should understand something of the minds and characters of chil- 
dren. Mental philosophy, it is true, is not a distinct branch to be taught in the 
schools, but it is the basis of all judicious and successful teaching in all the branches. 
It is a matter of fact that many teachers instruct as if the minds of their pupils, 
especially the younger portion of them, were made of the single faculty of memory. 
The words of a rule in Arithmetic are to be committed to memory ; while the 
judgment and reason, Which should discern its meaning and relations, is left to 
sleep. And when the task is completed, it is parroted over to the teacher. They 
have no skill in awaking and calling into action the reasoning powers, or the better 
moral feelings of their pupils. They know too little of the human mind to lead it 
to apprehend the principles of the various branches of study ; and, consequently, 
when diflficulties occur to the pupils, their only resource is to lift him over thena. 
They help the pupil through, or over, an example under a given rule, leaving the 
principle which that rule involves, unexplained, and the difficulties, of course, unre- 
moved. One would almost imagine they were aiming to do, with their pupils, as 
the angel did with Habbakkuk, when he took him by the hair of his bead, and 
transported him, in an instant, from Judea to Babylon. But, when the astonished 
pupil is thus transported, though it be from Addition to Cube Root, or from Ety- 
mology to the last line of the immortal * Essay on Man,' he knows little of the pro- 
cess, by which he might reach these points again, without some angePs help. A 
little knowledge of the human mind, as well as of the science taught, on the part of 
the teacher, would lead to a very different and more happy result. 

" A little knowledge of human nature is essential to the education of the morals, 
and to the deportment of the pupils. For the want of it, many a child has had his 
spirit chafed, his temper soured, and injury done to his disposition, which no 
knowledge acquired could compensate or atone for. It is one thing to govern a 
scholar, and quite another thing to lead that scholar to govern himself. It is one 
thing to subdue a child to right action by the rule, and another thing, by a little 
address, to lead him to choose that right action. The former educates his bad 
passions, making him impatient and malicious ; the latter educates his better feel- 
ings in all that is lovely and of good report The latter alone is education, in its 
only appropriate sense. 

'* A teacher should possess also a high tone of moral sensiMlity, Your Commit- 
tee cannot so well express their meaning by any other phrase as this. They do not 
mean that he to whom jfou commit the education of your child should not be pro- 
fane, or intemperate, or licentious. It is not enough that he be reputed moral, and 
be moral in his general deportment. He should be a person of spotless mind, with 
a tone of moral sensibility which would blush at the thought of an impure or indel- 
icate allusion. A single expression, which savors of indelicacy, from the lips of one 
entrusted with this high charge, may sap the foundation of all those principles of 
morality and virtue^ which, with fondest anxiety, you have nurtured as the orna- 
ment and the hope of your child. Next to the parent, the teacher has or ought to 
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have, the confidence of the child ; for he is, for the time being, in loco parentis. — 
What comes from his lips, therefore, they may repeat, and every allusion he may 
utter, their imaginations may follow out. As you would not, thus, for an egg give 
them a scorpion, nor for a fish a serpent, give them not for wholesome instruction 
the seeds of impurity and death. Let the man or the woman to whom shall be en- 
trusted the education of your children in the school -roomj be pure above suspicion, 
above the thought of indelicacy." 

The Committee of the town of Methuen, offer the following views : 
Touching the government of schools, your Committee feel some delicacy about 
speaJiing. They believe teachers fail more here than in any other one point. Good 
order in school they approve as highly as any other person can, but they caimot 
approve of the means that are used to secure that order. They have noticed that 
in those schools where the best order obtained, the mildest and kindest means were 
in use. The tea( her respected his scholars, and made them respect themselves. 
And so far as they have been able to learn lessons of wisdom from experience, they 
have generally found that harsh and tyrannical measures were calculated to prevent 
rather than secure obedience. On the other hand, those measures which are con- 
ciliatory in their character, and which are calcidated to win the affections, operate 
to lead scholars in the way of obedience ; to mould their hearts to love, from which 
obedience naturally flows. 

But before teachers can govern their schools in this way, they must have learned 
to govern themselves — they must possess a thorough knowledge of themselves and 
their own powers — they must not be mere striplings, that have leaped into the pre- 
ceptor's chair for the sake of the honor it confers ; but men of moral, intellectual 
and physical culture, who will reflect honor upon the station they hold ; such men 
will not only be able to govern their scholars, but instruct them. They will be able 
to adapt their instructions to the capacity of the learners, and to make them under- 
stand what they seem to know. Instead thereof, we frequently have now those who 
engage in the business of teaching for the same reason that others do in peddling, 
solely for the sake of the money. They have no love for the employment, no sym- 
pathy for their scholars, no concentration of their minds upon the business." 

FEMALE TEACHERS. 

Extract from the report of the City Superintendent of New York : 
" In this responsible sphere of usefulness woman claims, and with propriety holds, 
a prominent position. There is something in the employment of the teacher which 
makes it a drudgery in the eyes of many young men. Their temperament, their 
mental constitution, and their moral impress are not of that order which fit them to 
endure the disciplinarian perplexities of the school-room. Points of weakness in 
the character of teachers are quickly detected by the pupils, and they are as quickly 
exhibited by the instructor, unless he be on a watchful guard ol his every word and 
act. This self-control is of course a sign of strength, and he who maintains his po- 
sition when surrounded by the frequent temptations of the school-room, has achieved 
his triumph. But all men are not so constituted, and though well qualified as 
regards their literary attainments, they are apt to become wearied, disaffected, and 
repelled from the profession. The female teacher, however, goes into the school- 
room with a natural fitness, both mental and moral, which adapts her to control the 
tempers and the affections of the young. The levity and rudeness which would de- 
light in a school-boy triumph over the master, is disarmed and subdued by the pres- 
ence of the female teacher, while the gentleness and quietness of the other sex, wins 
the homage of kind and respectful deportment and attention. 

It is in this sphere, where the power of the domestic affections calls so earnestly 
upon the sympathies of both teachers and taught, that the female is so well adapted 
to labor, and to distribute her influence. In the school-room, distilling the gentlest 
and most valuable influences over thousands of minds, leaving salutary impressions 
upon the young hearts of those who are taking their active part in the strife on the 
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great stage of action offered by Americah citizenship — ^in answering the inquirica 
and directing the thoughts of the future arbiters of our destiny, — in inspiring the 
voung hopes and implanting the purposes of nobility, virtue and honor — in such 
labors thousands of our daughters must sooner or later be employed." 

TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 

Extract firom the Report of the School Committee of Dedham, Mass : — 

'^ The assortment of teachers in the land is a curious study generally, and to a 
School Committee particularly. Some are foamy as the bubbling brook ; others, 
like water, deep and still. Some seem to have eyes before and behind. Some seem 
to have no eyes, either before or behind. Some have all sorts of knowledge without 
system. Some, all sorts of systems, without knowledge. Some are facUe to glide 
into a child's mind, like masic. Some will storm away at the portal, till all the 
ideas within are frightened into perfect panic. We have them too quick and too 
tame ; too stem and too plastic. Some vaulting into the saddle of ambition, and 
some fit only to be saddled. We state this, also, as a general proposition. The re- 
mark may not apply to our teachers. They may apply. Whether we employ any 
such or not, we find specimens of each class every year, seeking employment-. Nor 
do we mean to speak disparagingly of the profession. We honor it. We defend it. 
We encourage it. And we encourage others to honor it. 

" The position of the teacher demands great consideration. 

" First, he comes to the ordeal of an examination. The Committee are all strang- 
ers, and are supposed to be savages, too. They place the poor victim on the rack, 
and turn the wheel. They ply him with questions as mercilessly as the hail falls 
on the grain field. They drive him all over the earth in geography. They comer 
him in all sorts of dilemmas in arithmetic. They jump him in all manner of spell- 
ing. They pace him in all manner of reading. At last they sit in awful conclave, 
to determine what disposal shall be made, if anything remains to be disposed of. 

" * Yes, you may have a certificate, and begin to-morrow.' Forty scholars now 
begin their scmtiny, and speculate on the new master, as those of a larger growth 
speculate on the character of a new president. The teacher, too, is doing the same 
with those forty. How many of them are brilliants of the first water? How many 
silver and gold ? How many lead and clay ? What proportion crabbed ? * * 
He organizes his school. A few weeks elapse, and on the gentie winds the gentle 
murmur floats of some disaffected parent. Bye and bye the tone comes nearer and 
fuller ; and presentiy, as the blast of a hurricane, clatters at the very portal of his 
ears. Party lines are formed, one for, the other against ; boreas on one side, a trop- 
ical sun on the other. Why ! the Committee are bound for humanity's sake, to 
protect him. We endeavor to do so, for his sake, for the sake of the school, for the 
sake of the neighborhood, and for our own sakes. Sometimes he is hard pressed by 
forty scholars and eighty fathers and mothers. Shall we leave him alone ? It is not 
our wont to do so. We keep him if we can till the end of the term, because it is 
better than the breaking up of the school. 

" There is another and very cogent reason why we should retain our teachers as 
long as may be. Where human affections are perpetually interrupted, the heart is 
imperceptibly acquiring a cold indifference in its social affinities. The young child 
learns not to love an object liable to be lost at any moment- But let time be allow- 
ed, let affection be permitted to entwine around a teacher, and the moral influence is 
worth very much to the future character of the child. What is there more pleasant 
thad to meet in latter years of life one who was daily with us in our youth, patient, 
gentie, and anxious to shape and mould us into intellectual and moral beauty ? The 
raithful teacher once interested in his pupils by long acquaintance, retains that inter- 
est to his dying day. These considerations should have great weight, and induce 
us to sustain liberaJly and encourage kindly those whose influence may be made to 
effect so much good. ******* 

" These thoughts bring us very naturally to the subject of co-operation between 
. , parents and teachers. They are not necessarily antagonisms in society. Each has 
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at heart the interest of the same object, but in departments usually quite different 
from each other, The one feeds and clothes. The other educates. * * ♦ * 
Let the two be distinct, and let each sustain the other. Let the parent see that the 
child is at school always, and always in season ; and let it be encouraged to a rigid 
and cheerful obedience, to the laws of the school. Let the teacher inculcate lessons 
of filial obedience, so that there shall not be two discordant, but two consentaneous 
Yoices, each as far as possible conunending the other's course. 

" Concert of action is the secret of success. A discerning child yields readily to 
a uniform government ***** The good teacher deserves and well earns 
a cheerful smile and a cordial hand from every parent. The cold shoulder and the 
pinched lips freezehis very soul. 

TEXT BOOKS, &c. 

"There is one evil incident to the great market for school books in the United States, 
which is in some respects, as perplexing as it is important. It has engaged the at- 
tention of some of our ablest men, who have endeavored to remove the difBcullies, 
and to organize some plan which shall be worthy the confidence of the people and 
the friends of education in the whole country. The evil to which reference is had is 
the rapid and constant increase of books designed for use in schools. It is to bo 
expected that men of cultivated and active minds will find employment to a greater 
or less extent in the department of education ; yet while our presses are throwing 
off, almost every day, some new school book, the majority of them can hardly be 
said to possess any sterling value, and certainly no special claims to favor. Many 
of them are but the re-issues, in transpositions and re-arrangements, in altered words 
and phrases, of better books, which have served as the basis for the new work. * 

" The truth of these remarks will be found warranted by the fact, that there are 
now used in the schools under the care of this Board, a great variety of books, 
which certainly cannot fail to be productive of some annoying if not evil consequen- 

" These books are of several grades, some being elementary and others more ad- 
vanced, but even on a critical classification, it must be confessed that there is too 
great a diversity in our text books, to harmonize with that uniformity which should 
characterize a homogeneous system." 

Repobt op Boabd of Education of New York City. 

" School Committees and Teachers are exposed to much annoyance from book 
agents. Their importimities for patronage are so urgent and persevering, that it is 
diflScult to get rid of them, except by yielding to their wishes. And in furtherance 
of their mission, they sometimes intrude themselves into the schools, without the 
knowledge or consent of the Committee, to the no small interruption of the exercis-. 
as, and even make use of means to get their books introduced without the action of 
the Committee, especially in remote districts. * * * * The only safe rule on 
this subject is, that no agent shall ever enter a school room without being accompa- 
nied by some one of the Committee, or having their consent in writing, and that no 
book shall be used in any school, that is not placed on the list of books adopted, by 
an express and recorded vote of the Committee,^'' 

Report of School Committee op Springfield. 

" The privileges of a High School are not only brought within reach of each dis- 
trict, but of all classes of community, and are actually enjoyed by the children of the. 
same age, from families of the most diverse circumstances as to wealth, education, 
and occupation. Side by side in the same recitations, heart and hand in the same| 
sports, pressing up together to the same attainments in knowledge and character,; 
are found the children of the rich and the poor, — ^the more and the lest favored in, 
outward circumstances, without knowing or caring for the arbitrary distinctions 
which classify and distract society. 

" But for the existence of the High School, full three-fourths of those who have 
been its pupils would most probably never have enjoyed the opportunity of receiving 11 
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more than the lowest rudiments of knowledge. These are the results which should 
surely commend the High School to the calm judgment and decided support of the 
great mass of the community, and indeed of every philanthropist." 

" The influence exerted by the establishment of the High School has been very 
marked and beneficial. It has caused a generous emulation and elevated the stand- 
ard of education. It has produced a greater degree of thoroughness, and a better 
attendance in the common schools. It opens to the poorest child an avenue by 
which he can be admitted to the realms of knowledge, not as a charity but as a 
right. It opens to, all those advantages which heretofore money alone, or humili- 
ating dependence could obtain. 

" Our public High School has been in operation about ten years, and has during 
the whole of this time, been highly useful in many ways. It has been a stimulus 
to exertion to the scholars of the lower schools, and has furnished us with well 
educated teachers in our common schools. 

" The influence of the High School is decidedly manifest in elevating public sen- 
timent in reference to the advantages of common schools and the value of general 
education. It presents also a powerful and abiding stimulus to the scholars in the 
lower schools to greater dilligence and effort to qualify themselves to gain admis- 
sion, so that even our grammar schools now, are far better than our best schools, 
public or private, before this system was introduced. The effect is also visible in 
removing the necessity for private schools ; and the children of all classes now vie 
with each other on a common level for elevation, and the only ground for distinc- 
tion is good scholarship and correct deportment Nor can the benevolent mind 
contemplate without satisfaction, its results in imparting a gratuitous edueation of 
an elevated character to hundreds of children whose means are totally inadequate 
to secure it in private schools. 

" It takes the children of the people and sends them out into life endowed with 
such eminent advantages of education, that they will be a blessing to society, 
adorning their varied pursuits with intelligence, enriching them with their discov- 
eries, elevating and equalizing the rank and respectability of their widely different 
occupations, making industry honorable, and securing to labor its proper dignity. 
It will bring out genius that otherwise might be lost forever. It will pick up per- 
haps out of the kennels of society, many a gem of priceless value and will polish it 
and set it on high, that it may shed its lustre upon the world." 

Extract from Report op School Committee in Ohio, on High Schools. 

Dr. Sears, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education, in reference to High 
Schools, says : 

" High Schools have sprung up rapidly in all parts of the Commonwealth within 
the last six years making the number about eighty. 

** Nor is that which is gained in the wider distribution of the privileges of a higher 
education counterpoised by any deterioration of its quality. We have the testi- 
mony of gentlemen connected with the colleges, that from the time they began to 
receive students from these recently established High Schools, the classes coming 
under their care have been actually improved ; that the young men brought forward 
in these schools have generally manifested superior energy of mind and of will ; and 
that even in those cases where their knowledge of Latin and Greek was found less 
accurate than that of other students, the reverse of which was generally true, 
they still possessed a greater amount of general knowledge, and various culture, 
and constituted on the whole a better class of students. 

" The effect of this order of schools in developing the intellect of the Common- 
wealth, in opening channels of free communication between all the more flourishing 
towns of the State and the colleges or schools of science is just beginning to be ob- 
I served. They discover the taeasures of native intellect that lie hidden among the 
J people ; make young men of superior minds conscious of their powers ; bring those 
I who are by nature destined to public service, to institutions suited to foster their 
J talents ; give a new impulse to the college, not only by swelling the number of their 
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students, but by raising the standard of excellence in them ; and finally give to the 
public, with all the advantages of education, men who otherwise might have re- 
mained in obscurity or have actod their part struggling with embarrassments and 
difficulties. 

" Another effect of this liberal policy is, that it gives the schools themselves a 
place in the estimation of the people, which they never held before. We need not 
go back many years to find a prejudice against the public schools and in favor of 
academies and private schools. The latter were regarded as more respectable ; and 
many families gave their money and their children to them, as being designed for a 
more select class. Now the case is reversed. There are no better schools in the 
Commonwealth than some of our public high schools, and to these, families of the 
highest character now prefer to send their children. This makes our schools com- 
mon in the best sense of the word, common to all classes, nurseries for a truly re- 
publican feeling, public sanctuaries, where the children of the Commonwealth fra- 
ternally meet and where the spirit of party and of caste can find no admittance." 



TABLE NO. 1. 

SHOWING AMOUNT OF INCOME APPORTIONED. 



COUNTIES. 


1851. 


1852. 


1858. 


1854. 


1855. 


1866. 


Bad Ax, - - - - 


1 83 03 


162 72 


204 75 


452 88 


715 64 


1141 00 


Brown, - - - - - 


757 71 


722 40 


706 95 


1113 12 


1389 48 


1468 60 


Calumet, - - - - 


191 08 


273 60 


310 95 


642 96 


858 18 


966 70 


Columbia, _ _ _ _ 


1213 56 


1476 96 


1637 55 


3191 04 


4237 62 


4578 70 


Crawford, - _ _ _ 


152 97 


188 16 


191 25 


485 28 


613 41 


912 80 


Dane, ----- 


2737 11 


3272 16 


3587 85 


6567 12 


7841 50 


8312 50 


Dodge, _ - _ - 
Fond du Lac, - - . - 


3214 80 


3322 56 


8414 60 


6212 16 


8063 68 


8485 40 


2133 88 


2504 16 


2652 4014595 04 


5837 05 


6349 00 


arant, - _ - - 


2527 73 


2780 64 


2813 4014888 08 


6981 96 


6246 10 


Green, ------ 


1303 98 


1845 60 


1853 55 


3211 92 


3858 36 


4076 10 


Iowa, - _ - _ 


1190 18 


1688 16 


1723 95 


8063 60 


3698 97 


3659 60 


Jefferson, _ _ - _ 


2555 17 


2738 40 


2805 80 


5022 72 


6282 22 


6087 20 


Kenosha, - - _ - 


1951 96 


1868 64 


1793 25 


3019 68 


3629 74 


3322 90 


La Fayette, - _ - - 


1431 57 


1984 80 


1999 80 


3378 96 


4219 81 


3970 40 


La Crosse, - - - - 


24 89 


11 04 


150 30 


802 40 


660 10 


858 20 


Manitowoc, - - - _ 


85 88 


415 20 


571 60 


1283 36 


1995 59 


2702 00 


Marquette, - - - - 


778 55 


1333 44 


1279 80 


2593 44 


3635 38 


3721 20 


Milwaukee, - - _ _ 


4998 55 


4972 80 


5047 65 


9128 88 


10576 09 


10459 40 


Outagamie, - - - - 


179 90 


373 44 


410 85 


702 00 


1002 22 


1066 80 


Bacine, - - - - - 


2485 04 


2741 76 


2849 85 


4855 68 


5789 56 


5810 20 


Bichland, - - - - 


143 82 


218 88 


255 15 


514 08 


758 48 


1153 60 


Rock, ----- 


3804 30 


3702 24 


3764 25 


6320 88 


7591 15 


7734 30 


St. Croix, - - - - 


19 31 


140 64 


90 45 


174 96 


287 88 


347 90 


Sauk, ----- 


703 33 


905 76 


1040 85 


2048 40 


2836 01 


8276 00 


Shebojgan, - - - 


1480 86 


1814 40 


1999 35 


3605 76 


4686 80 


5034 40 


Washmgton, - _ - - 


30G1 32 


3721 92 


2362 05 


4039 20 


6063 45 


5131 70 


Walworth, - _ - - 


3370 81 


3406 56 


3158 10 


4975 92 


6137 32 


6737 90 


Waukesha, - - - - 


3261 05 


3595 20 


3560 85 


5848 66 


6924 61 


6463 80 


Winnebago, - - _ 


1179 51 


1441 92 


1426 06 


2765 52 


8632 16 


4028 50 


Waupacca, - - - _ 




79 68 


139 15 


497 52 


660 90 


947 80 


Adams, - - ._ - 






58 50 


285 84 


748 82 


1383 90 


Marathon, - _ - - 








23 04 


74 86 


67 90 


Oconto, - _ _ _ 






135 00 


230 40 


358 22 


322 00 


Ozaukee, - _ _ - 






1566 00 


2928 24 


3479 21 


8533 60 


Portage, _ - - - 






71 65 


152 64 


383 18 


498 40 


Polk, ----- 








61 12 


86 13 




Pierce, - - 






23 40 


70 66 


106 26 


244 30 


Waushara, - - - - 










1033 62 


1241 80 


Chippewa, _ - - 
Jackson, - - - - 










62 79 


123 90 










107 87 


133 00 


Trempeleau, _ _ - 










60 87 


98 70 


Buffalo, ----- 












175 00 


Douglas, - - _ - 












45 50 


Monroe, - - _ - 












354 20 
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TABLE NO. 3. 

SHOWING AMOUNTS OF TAX RAISED IN EACH YEAR, FOR SCHOOL 



PURPOSES. 



COUNTIES. 



1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 1853. 1854. 1855. 



Adams, 

Bad Ax, - 

Brown, 

Calumet, - 

Chippewa, - 

Columbia, 

Crawford, - 

Dane, 

Dodge, 

Fond du Lac, 

Grant, 

Green, 

Iowa, - 

Kenosha, 

Jefferson, • 

Monroe, 

La Fayette, 

La Crosse, - 

Manitowoc, 

Marquette, 

Marathon, 

Milwaukee, 

Outagamie, 

Oconto, 

Portage, - 

Racine, 

Richland, 

Rock, 

Sauk, 

Sheboygan, 

Walworth, 

Washington, 

Waukesha, 

Waushara, 

Waupacca, 

Winnebago, 

gt. Croix, 

Trempeleau, 

Ozaukee, 

Polk, - - 

Pierce, - 

Jackson, 

Douglas, 

Shawanaw, 



1509 

1166 

842 

687 

52 

1125 

133 

650 



575 00 



53 
175 

1647 
186 
2828 
5667 
4693 
1400 
1276 
1267 
2599 
2763 



1089 99 



790 
1072 



1602 75 



3777 43 
938 61 



1782 80 



82 
773 

149 

2698 
241 

1630 
1607 
2205 
1263 
730 
1681 
2480 
1442 

936 
133 

264 
1817 

7456 

528 



1307 

1626 

547 

812 



65 
2114 

6128 
434 
2219 
6484 
1054 
2297 



130 00 



1694 
868 
3279 
1405 
1742 
1685 
1587 
1730 



1359 



1888 
64 



187 
1662 
1686 
1250 
1395 

943 
1601 
2682 
1380 

1245 
402 
575 

1200 

7535 

501 

200 

111 

2356 

297 

4048 

1111 

2562 

2191 

1840 

1797 

268 

144 

1584 

85 



135 00 

123 00 
593 98 
206 00 

2761 92 
196 28 



1813 003244 37 



1768 10 

1326 77 

1418 25 

930 00 

920 18 



2586 44816173 



1809 56 



779 00 
262 82 
662 82 
34710 
487 50 
3673 29 
320 47 



3159 53 
2297 52 
2475 20 
1615 00 
1802 69 



1022 00 
309 11 
651 64 
1530 66 
76 00 
647813 70 
337 72 
80 00 
20012 
2661 83 
18714 
4369 80 
782 80 
2850 38 
1578 43 
1522 71 
1775 24 
80613 
275 00 
2412 82 
198 60 



835 60 

130 00 

13 64 

37 80 



2945 15 
40 32 
1900 00 
340 84 
593 85 
1435 48 
454 50 
7412 02 
652 84 
170 00 
288 52 
3259 64 
313 85 
5118 23 
1415 91 
3008 65 
2496 00 
2019 60 
2924 28 
560 24 
461 28 
2629 65 
388 87 
112 41 
118127 
100 00 
437 69 
40 00 



684 56 
433 11 
773 66 
440 03 

5992 61 
404 83 
3920 81 
4037 83 
2918 61 
5981 95 
1920 20 
3671 62 
5614 02 
3141 37 
698 10 
2192 91 
315 48 
1044 78 
1832 08 



9837 04 
1008 92 

280 00 

209 64 
352143 

782 25 
6821 07 
1391 92 
3230 45 
3068 66 
2531 73 
3402 84 
1128 83 

736 62 
2887 83 

265 22 

1919 

1735 89 

100 00 

196 70 

1150 00 

419 84 
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TABLE NO. 8. 

SHOWING NUMBER OP DISTRICTS IN EACH YEAR. 



COUNTIES. 


1849|'50 


'51 


'52 


'53 


'54 


'65 


COUNTIES. 


1849 


'60 
114 


'51 
126 


'52 
146 


'58 
91 


'64 
91 


'55 


Brown, 


el 25 


17 


17 


15 


16 


28 


Washington, 
Waukesha, 


112 


89 


Cslnmet, 


9 7 


18 


17 


17 


21 


25 


81 


101 


100 


99 


85 


88 


88 


Ck>lambia, 


41 ri 


82 


91 


98 


110 


109 


Winnebago, 


88 


68 


47 


50 


.59 


58 


67 


Crawford, 


16| 20 


9 


11 


13 


13 


21 


Kenosha, 




61 


67 


68 


64 


54 


67 


Dane, 


97i 88 


158 


213 


164 


160 


169 


Richland, 




10 


14 


18 


21 


27 


45 


Dodjre. 
Fona du Lac, 


182185 


147 


133 


184 


142 


138 


Bad Ax, 






7 


8 


11 


18 


87 


78101 


106 


114 


119 


125 


120 


La Crosse, 






2 


19 


12 


15 


24 


Grant, 


89 95 


100 


109 108 




113 


Outagamie, 






19 


21 


28 


28 


81 


Green, 


70 74 


79 


82 88 


94 


98 


Waupacca, 






8 




17 


22 


32 


Iowa, 


1 51 


61 


58 62 


58 


71 


Oconto, 








6 


5 


7 


6 


Jeflferson, 


78' 88 


91 


89 99 


93 


178 


Waushara, 








11 


83 


80 


42 


La Fayette, 


61 


64 


69 


69 71 


771 78 1 


Adams, 










14 


82 


52 


Manitowoc, 


7 


3 


23 


33 39 


46 


62 


Marathon, 










2 


5 


5 


Marquette, 


89 


50 


76 


62 


74 


82 


84 


Ozaukee, 










49 


54 


51 


Milwaukee, 


66 


62 


66 


64 


64 


65 


60 


Polk, 










8 


4 




Portage, 




2 




2 


10 


21 


21 


Pierce, 










8 


1 


6 


Racine, 


128 


69 


54 


66 


66 


67 


58 


Chippewa, 
Jackson, 












4 


2 


Rock, 


99 


104 


104 


114 


115 


108 


121 












5 


r 


St. Croix, 


1 


2 


8 


6 


5 


9 


10 


Monroe, 












8 


15 


Sauk, 


26 


87 


37 


43 


53 




81 


Trempeleau, 
Douglas, 












3 


8 


Sheboygan, 


68 


71 


72 


79 


85 


86 


91 














2 


Walworth, 


108,100 


104 


98 


92 


96 


97 


Shawanaw, 
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A BILL FOR AN ACT TO ESTABLISH TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Sect. 1. Whenever reasonable assurance shall be given to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, that a number not less than fifty teachers of common 
schools shall desire to assemble for the purpose of forming a Teacher's Institute, and 
to remain in session not less than ten working days, the said State Superintendent, or 
in case of his inability, such person or persons as he shall delegate, shall appoint a 
time and place for said meeting, make suitable arrangements therefor, and give 
due notice thereof. 

Sect. 2. For the purpose of defraying the expenses of rooms, fires, lights, attend- 
ance, or other necessary chaises, and for procuring teachers and lecturers for said 
Institute, the said State Superintendent may draw upon the Treasurer of the State 
foi a sum not exceeding two hundred dollars for any one Institute, from such funds 
as may be in the Treasury, under the general warrant of the Governor for that 
purpose. 

Sect. 3. To meet the expenses aforesaid, the Governor is hereby authorized to 
draw his warrant upon the Treasurer for a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars 

?er annum, to be taken from the income of the School Fund, and to remain in the 
^easury subject to the drafts provided for in the second section of this bill. 
A. CONSTANTINB BARRY, 

StATB SuPEINTBIfDBIfT OF PUBLIC iNSfRUCTION. 
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BBLOIT PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
LETTER FROM THE CIRY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Our city is divided into two school-dis- 
tricts, in which the||schooIs are conducted 
entirely independent of each other, so that 
as yet, we cannot hardly be said to have 
a " school system." 

In District No. 1, upon the east side of 
Rock River, the school is now under the 
charge of Mr. James H. Blodgett, a grad- 
uate of Illinois College, whose salary is 
eight hundred dollars per year. One of 
his assistants receives six dollars per 
week ; three receive seven dollars each, 
and one receives eight dollars. The school 
house is a three-story brick building, 35 
feet by 52, and cost, five years ago, about 
five thousand dollars. It is warmed by 
means of a furnace, is papered and paint- 
ed witliin, and furnished with common 
wooden desks, designed for two pupils 
each. The upper room will accommodate 
one hundred pupils, and each of the other 
two, one hundred and thirty. The reci- 
tation rooms are very small and there is 
only one adjoining each large room. — 
Though this building may have been all 
that was necessary at the time of its erec- 
tion, it certainly comes far short of meet- 
ing our present wants. 

In District No. 2, there has been no 
public school since last Spring, until with- 
in a few days, in consequence of the sale 
of the old building, and the erection of a 
new one, which has but just been com- 
pleted. This is built of stone, is 60 by 70 
feet in size, three stories high, and model- 
ed nearly after the "Racine High School" 
building. It cost about twelve thousand 
dollars. The upper room is to be fur- 
nished like the second, with the " Hart- 
ford School Desk" (I believe), the ends of 
which are cast iron, and the woodwork is 
I attached by means of screws. Each desk 



is designed for two pupils. The house is 
warmed by means of stoves, and will ac- 
commodate about five hundred and thirty 
scholars,^-one hundred and eighty in the 
lower room, one hundred and fifty in the 
second, and two hundred in the third, — 
but the latter is not yet furnished, so as 
to be occupied. There are two large re- 
citation rooms adjoining each school- 
room, and at present, six teachers are em- 
ployed. Mr. N. W. Hodge, who was 
formerly a teacher at Oberlin, has been 
appointed Principal, with a salary of eight 
hundred dollars. Four of his assistants 
receive six dollars each, and one receives 
seven dollars per week. 

The prospective prosperity of the 
schools is quite encouraging, but we have 
not yet attained to a very high standard. 
We very much need a change in our 
school system. — if such it may be called, 
— as the present laws are not adapted to 
the educational wants of this community. 
I hope that not long hence, both of the* 
schools may be brought imder the direc- 
tion of one Board of Education, so that 
they may not be conducted with so little 
reference to each other's wants and inter- 
ests. In haste, your ob't servant, 

JAMES W. STRONG, 

Sup't of Schools for City of Beloit 



SHBBOYGANPUBLIC SCHOOLS, TECAH- 
ERS, SCHOOL HOUSES AND SCHOOL 
PROGRESS. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 

The principal of our school is engaged 
on a salary of $900 per annum, and has 
five assistants each receiving for the first 
term, $6 00 per week. 

We have but one school house though 
others will soon be needed — indeed are 
now needed. This building is of brick, 
54 by 72 feet, two stories high. On the 
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first floor a hall runs through the center. 
The west half of the lower floor was de- 
signed for a lecture room, but I think 
must be used next term for a school room. 
The east half is divided into two rooms, 
with a narrow hall between them. These 
are occupied by the first and second divi- 
sions of the primary departments. 

The second fioor has two main rooms 
with recitation rooms opening from them. 
They are occupied by the intermediate 
and higher departments. 

These rooms are all furnished from the 
School Furniture ware rooms of S. Wales, 
Boston, with oak chairs and cherry desks, 
fastened in place by iron standards : very 
neat and convenient. The cost of the 
building finely painted and grained, with 
the furniture, fences, &c., exclusive of the 
cost of the lot on which it stands, will be 
something over $8,000. The thorough 
and substantial manner in which it is done 
is greatly to the credit of the contractor, 
A. L. Weeks, Esq., of this place. It is 
the cheapest building of its kind I presume 
in the State. 

Hitherto our schools have been in a low 
and discouraging condition. The present 
term opened in the new house with very 
favorable auspices; the scholars are en 
thusiastic, the teachers skillful, and pros- 
pects very hopeful Our people are in 
earnest to have a school of the highest 
character. There are three hundred and 
twenty scholars at present in attendance, 
with a prospect of a large increase from 
the city and from the towns in the coun- 
ty. Yours, very respectfully, 

CHARLES W. CAMP. 



ors, and any widow having a child be- 
tween six and eighteen years of age, may 
also vote in person, or by witten proxy." 



SCHOOL BOOKS. 



Who may Vote at District School 

Meetings in Kentucky. — The Kentucky 

Revised Statutes, 1852, ch. 88, "Schools 

I and Seminaries," Art 6, Sec. 1, contain ^ 

1 the following provision : — "The qualified .'twenty or thirty dollars for such a pur- 



Every school should have on its teach- 
er's desk, a large Dictionary, not only of 
Words, but of Geogrophical names, of 
Arts and Sciences, of Mythology, and of 
Proper Names. It should have good 
MapSy not School Atlases, but larger and 
complete Maps, It should have the best 
manuals of science, such books as Her- 
schePs Astronomy, Lardner's Natural 
Philosophy, Stockhardt's Chemistry. In 
other words, it should have all the appli- 
ances for solving whatever obscure point 
might arise in the reading lesson, in the 
history lesson, in whatever lesson ; and 
no teacher should regard his class ready 
for recitation until every point which 
could start a collateral question had been 
thoroughly cared for, and the pupils had 
traced all doubtful matters as far as the 
books of reference at their command 
should allow them. No term should be 
allowed to pass undefined, no name of a 
place should pass without being found 
upon the map, no historical character, 
without such remembrance of his life be- 
ing repeated, as the Biographical Diction- 
ary would furnish. Teachers, do you not 
neglect this? And are you not best pleas- 
ed with the text books which accomplish 
all this for you? 

But you will say, we have no books of 
reference in our school. To thii we would 
answer, do not rest until you have them. 
If you are not able to present your school 
with such a library, and the town is un- 
willing to appropriate money for one, go 
with a paper in your hand, and solicit of 
wealthy men in your town or district, 
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CoBBBCTiON.— The article in tho December 
No. of the Jcumal, " The ue of the Beautiful 
in Bdueation," should have been credited to 
the Ma99aehu»€tt9 Teacher. 



Some delay occurred In mailing part 
of the December No'b. of the Journal. We 
hope thie delay will not be attributed to neg- 
lect; it was one of those mistakes which will 
sometimes oeour, and which we shall endeavor 
to &void in future. 



A WOKD TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT CLERKS, AND 
TEACHERS. 

The primary object of this Journal, is to 
benefit the common schools of the State; in 
order to do this, the co-operation of school offi- 
cers and teachers, is indispensable. That the 
benefits which this Journal are intended to 
confer, may be more fully realized, requires 
some systematic effort on the part of Town Su- 
perintendents and school district clerks. We 
take the liberty therefore to suggest, first to 

TOWH SUPBBIVTSKDBNTS. 

By the proyisions of an aot of the Legisla- 
ture approyed March 10th 1866, tiie State Su- 
perindendent of Public Instruction, is authw- 
iaed to subceribe for one copy of the Journal 
for eaeh Town Superintendent in the State ; al- 
to one eopy fw each school district clerk. Our 
list of names of the district clerks in many 
towns is quite imperfect ; in some instances, 
we haye not obtained the names of the clerks 
at all, and have only the whole number of dis- 
tricts in the -own. Our chief reliance is on the 
Town Sopermtendents for information, as to the 
number of school districts in each town, and 
the names of the district clerks A majority 
of the Town Superintendents have furnished 
us with full lists ; some have failed to do this. 
In every case, where it has not already been 
done, Town Superintendents should furnish us 
with a complete list of the number of school 
distriets in their towns ; the names of the dis- 
triot eleriu ; the Ko. of tiie district to whieh 
each d«rk belMigfl f and the post-oflioe AddsMe 






of eaeh dark. It would ai«o be well for Tows 
Superintendents to see that the district clerks 
get the JourtKile which are directed to them 
from the post-office. Sometimes district clerks 
have labored under a misapprehension as to 
the intent for which the Jottmal is sent to tiiem; 
in some instances, the JoumalhtLS been refused 
by the district clerks, because they suppooed 
by receiving it, they would be regarded as sub- 
scribers, and consequently obliged to pay for 
it. Errors of this kind are not strange, be- 
cause the laws of the session of the Legislature, 
containing the provision for furnishing dis- 
trict clerks with the Journal, have not until 
quite recentiy been distributed in the State. 

BCHOOL DISTRICT CLERKS. 

The law requires, that each district clerk 
shall procure each yolume of the Journal to be 
bound at the expense of the district, and kept 
in the district library, subject to the libnoy 
regulation. It would be well for each district 
clerk, to accommodate the teacher in his dis- 
trict with each number of the Journal for tiie 
purpose of reading it, provided the teacher is 
not already a subscriber for it. The reading 
matter of the Journal, is intended to interest 
and benefit teachers more than any other class 
of persons. If it fiail to reach the teachers, one 
of the principal objects it is designed to aoeom- 
pllsh, is not gained. 

TBACHXBS. 

Bveiy teacher in the State, who is really in 
earnest to succeed in the business of teachingi 
should take the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 
tion, or some other periodical devoted to oom- 
mon school education. If a professional man 
should undertake to establish himself in the 
business of his profession, and neglect to avail 
himself of books or periodicals devoted to tiie 
business of his ealltng, he would very likely 
fail to gain the confidence of an inteUigent oam* 
munity. The lawyer after haying been admit- 
ted to the bar, needs to keep himself continually 
posted in the latest judicial decisions. The 
physician must keep himself advised of the 
progress of medical science, if he would acquire 
eminence in his profession. The intelligent 
mechanic, is quick to adopt new improvements 
in the fine of his basiness, and is ever ready to 
gain information ftom eaeh new discovery.— 
The w«tt infiuriMd fiuoiMr, reads with intareet I 
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his agrienliaral Journal ; (mrefolly notes each 
new improyement in agricultural soienoe, and 
appropriates it as far as possible to his benefit. 
80 the teacher should avail himself of all the 
means of information within his reach pertain- 
ing to his occupation. But if he is indifferent 
to the progress of improyement made in the 
school room : if he does not care to learn the 
most successful methods of imparting inbtruc- 
tion in the different branches of science, which 
the experience of active teachers is continually 
unfolding, and a knowledge of which is gained 
by snading educational journals, then there is 
but little hope of his ever rising to eminence in 

his profession. 



A LAW SUOGESTEO. 

The plan of dividing a large village into a 
number of separate school districts, is now very 
generally disapproved. The organization of 
districts containing a large population, eon- 
duoes to the erection of bettor school buildinji^; 
better school apparatus and fumishments ; the 
employment of better teaehers'; bettor olassilL- 
cation of scholars, and a greater eoncentration 
of influenee of the right character. It has how- 
ever been found inconvenient to organize a 
district embracing a population of some thous- 
ands, under the present common school law of 
the State; hence special enactmente for this 
purpose are obtained from the Legislature. — 
Our school law does not make all the necessary 
proyisions for the proper organization and man 
ai^ement of large graded schools ; the law con- 
templates but one day in the year, on which the 
general affairs of the school are to be regulated 
and provided for. It is true special meetings 
are allowable, but the maaner in which they are 
required to be notified, ib almost impracticable 
in a large population. Besides, fiye hundred 
or a thousand voters assembled in a school dis- 
trict meeting, cannot be expected to transact 
business as calmly and deliberately as a proper 
board of education, chosen by the electors of 
the district, to represent its interests. It would 
be quite as convenient for a population of such 
numbers to meet en masse, to enact ordinances 
and to determine all the regulations of an incor- 
porated village or city. 

In view of what has been steted, it 19 sug- 



gested that a general law under which large 
districte might be organized, without resort to 
special legislation, would be a public benefit. 
The constitution of the Stete, contemplates the 
enactment of general laws with the view to 
avoid special legislation; and the legislature 
has to some extent provided statutas, under 
which corporate bodies may be organized. It 
would seem that a general law, allowing the or- 
ganization of school district boards, with prop- 
erly defined corporate powers, would prove 
highly serviceable, and prevent much inconve- 
nience. The friends of education will consider 
this suggestion. 
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COMMON SCHOOLS AND SELECT 
SCHOOLS. 

Common schools and select schools, are not 
calculated to be mutual helps to each other, 
where both are located in the same neighbor- 
hood or district. The free common school, con* 
templates the indiscriminate education of the 
masses of the people ; itrecognizes the equality 
and rights of humanity in accordance with the 
fundamental principles of our government. — 
The select, or private school, dispenses its ben- 
efits more in accordance with the pecuniary 
ability of its patrons, and relies chiefly for sup- 
port on what is termed the ** better classes of 
society." A few wealthy families^ or at least 
possessing the show of wealth, living contigu- 
ous to each other, are sometimes seized with a 
hallucination, that nobler blood courses in their 
veins, and that they are destined to moye in a 
higher scale of being, than tiieir poorer and less 
favored neighbors. The idea of something 
more exclusive — ^more select, than the publie 
school, where rich and poor meet on a commoa 
level, obtains with them great prominence ; the 
thought of their children being associated wHh 
the commonality of the race, is unbearable. 

Some persons, excuse themselves for giving 
their patronage to a private or select school, on 
the ground that the common school is not what 
it should be ; or that it does not afford the nec- 
essary advantages to their children. This kind 
of excuse is simply selfish, and betrays a want 
of interest in the general welfare of the com- 
munity. If the common school Is of too low a 
grade; if its standard isnotsuj&eientiy hl|^ 
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then tho men of wealth and inflaence in the 
district, instead of resorting to other institu- 
tions, should lend their aid, to make the com- 
mon school what it onght to be. The man who 
feels no obligation to promote the pablio good 
of the neighborhood in which he resides, is de- 
void of morfl worth, and his claim to patriot- 
ism is a sham. 

The establishment of an Acadomj or a Som - 
inary in a village, may afford accommodation 
for the few, but generally proves injurious to 
the many in its vicinity. The Public School 
and the Academy, can never stand side by side, 
and hold alike the confidence and support of 
the people. If the influence of wealth and 
fashion be thrown on the side of the Academy, 
as it generally is, the Public School must inev- 
itably languish and maintain only a sickly ez- 
ijtenoe. The class of scholars which are kept 
from the common school and sent to the acade- 
my, are generally the very kind of scholars 
which are needed to strengthen and give char- 
acter to the former. The establishment of sep- 
arate schools for the education of the more fa- 
yored clasles, tends to create caste — to foster 
an aristocracy incompatible with the genius of 
our institutions. As all are ultimately to be 
weighed in the scale of merit, and by that rule 
to find their appropriate leyel, why then, should 
not all be allowed the same educational adyan- 
teges, and the race for the prize be equally open 
to all ? The influence of the men of wealth and 
character, is indispensable to the success of 
the public school; withdraw the character and 
respectability of the community, and the aris- 
tocracy of public opinion will wither its useful- 
ness 'j the teacher will become discouraged and 
ftel that he holds a neglected and despised po 
sition ; the scholars too, will feel degraded, and 
lose their respect for the school. 

In all our ciyil codes and political theories, 
the people can boast of nothing so truly repub- 
lican, as their public schools, proyided they are 
made what they should be. The standard of 
education of no public school in a city or in a 
Tillage of any considerable size, should be be- 
low that of the best academies ; in short, the 
public schools in all our large villages at least, 
should afford all the facilities for acquiring an 
education, which may be had in ony other in- 
atitation below the rank of college. TbiB]3 




the true theory of our free system of education. 

Under our system of free schools, private or 
select institutions of learning, meet with less 
encouragement, than where the common schools 
are not free. Neyerthelesss, in our own State, 
there is often witnessed an ambitious desire, 
especially in the new villages which are spring- 
ing up, to start an academy, or some such in- 
stitution, even before the common school is 
fairly organized, and furnished with the neces- 
sary accommodation . This hurry and anxiety 
to start an academy, it is often suspected, does 
notarise so much from the educational necessi- 
ties in the case, as from a desire to add value 
to town lots. Proprietors of village plats, and 
dealers in corner lots, are shrewd enough to 
know, that one of the successful methods to 
give notoriety to an embryo town, and induce 
New England settlers; is forthwith to put in 
operation some institution of learning with a 
sounding name. Although the common school 
might be made to subserve all the necessities 
of the inhabitants equally well or better ; yet 
its name is not sufficiently imposing; it is too 
tame and common place to achieve the object 
sought to be gained. 

The capability of public schools to meet the 
educational demands of the people, to the ex- 
tent desired, is exemplified in this State. — 
It is a fact which should command attention, 
that in such of our towns where the public 
school has been rightly appreciated by the peo- 
ple; where it has taken a high standard, and 
has been managed by properly qualified and 
efficient teachers, private schools make no pro- 
gress ; indeed, it may be said they have no 
existence. While there should be no disposi- 
tion to disparage private or select schools ; or 
to undervalue the good accomplished by semi- 
fiarles and academies, it is always proper 
give most prominence, to the first and great 
essential interest of the people. It is no arro- 
gance to claim pre-eminence for our public 
schools; they have a right by virtue of the 
cohstitntion and laws of the State; by the 
enlightened judgment of men, and the 
spirit of the age, to assume a position first 
in rank, among the institutions of the peo- 
ple; — they are the hope of the country— on 
their success depends the weal or woe of the 
Jftepiiblio. . ...... 
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BND OP THE PIBST YOLITMB. 

This issue of the Journal, completes the first 
volume. The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruotion, having furnished us with his an- 
nual report for publication, it was deemed in- 
dispensable to haye it appearentire in one issue 
of the Journal. This could not be done in a 
single number, and we were therefore under the 
necessity of making this a double number, to 
accomplish the object desired. It wHl be ob- 
served that a single number of the Journal, 
contains thirty-two pages of reading matter, 
exclusive of the advertising pages ; this issue 
of the Journal contains seventy- two pages, be- 
ing eight more pages of reading matter, than is 
contained in two numbers of the Journal of the 
usual size. This explanation accompanying 
this issue, answering to numbers eleven and 
twelve of the Journal, we trust will prove sat- 
isfactory to our readers. 

Our arrangements for the next volume, will 
be such, that we confidently expect greater ex- 
actness in point of time, in the publishing and 
mailing the Journal. 
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TO THE PATRONS AND FRIENDS OF 
THE JOURNAL. 

With this issue of the Journal, which closes 
the first year of its publication, it is proper to 
say a word in reference to the past, also in re- 
spect to future determinations. The success of 
the Journal thus far, in its pecuniary interests, 
has not fallen below the expectations of the 
early friends of its establishment. A full ex- 
hibit of its financial affairs, will at the proper 
time be made. 

At the meeting of the State Teachers' 
Association in August last, the resident editor 
of the Journal, distinctly stated his disinclina- 
tion to assume the responsibilities of the edi- 
torial department, and only consented to ac- 
cept the position, with the understanding that 
he was to be relieved, as soon as other arrange- 
ments could be perfected. No provision was 
subsequently made for supplying the place, and 
he has been compelled contrary to his wishes, 
to discharge the duties of the office. The con- 
stant pressure of other engagements, has nec- 
essarily allowed him but limited time, to be- 

^ — .. — ; 



stow upon the pages of the Journal. The in- 
dulgence of the patrons of the Journal, for 
whatever deficiencies may have appeared in its 
columns during the past year, is felt and 
acknowledged. The generous aid also, which 
has been rendered by contributors, is duly ap- 
preciated. 

Arrangements will be made for the next vol- 
ume of the Journal, by which it will receive 
increased attention in its editorial and other 
departments, and be made more effective in 
promoting the object of its establishment. — 
While the Journal may now be regarded as 
established on a permanent basis, its friends 
should not relax their efforts, to give it wider 
circulation and more extended usefulness. It 
should be looked upon as educational property 
of the State, in which every friend of common 
schools has an intercut. Without the aid and 
co-operation of teachers, school officers and 
others, it cannot prosper ; but with the help of 
these, it can succeed in achieving desirable re- 
sults. The people of the State have made noble 
beginnings; the great educational work has 
been commenced in almost every new settle- 
ment, and in many localities, it is being prose- 
cuted with vigor. Let no one however sup- 
pose that the present, is a time for rest, and 
that the work begun, will go forward with less 
labor than heretofore. Never was the demand 
greater than now for earnest effort, to consum- 
ate the work no well begun. Let every teacher 
and friend of common schools, endeavor to 
make the ensuing year, one of educational pro- 
gress in the State. 



Lawrekcb University, — The following ex- 
hibits the attendance of students during the 
past year : 

Gentlemen in College, 76 

" " Prep. Department, 156 

Ladies in College, 84 

" " Prep. Department, 98 

414 



Agrigultubal College.— The site of the 
New York State Agricultural College has been 
fixed near the village of Ovid, Seneca county. 
Six hundred and seventy acres of land have 
been purchased for $43,500; ayerage about $64 
per acre. 
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The int munlMr of tbe ntxt Tolimt of 
^ the Jownel, will be iflsnfld on the flfteentb 
of Maroh next in an improved fom. We 
are under great obligation to those who hare 
heretofore acted as agents, and hope to have 
their asaistanoe in procuring subscriptions to 
the next relume. Besides, we hope there are 
firiends of our enterprise in the State, who 
thus far hare made no special effort to as 
sist tiie Journal, but who will now make some 
exertion to enlarge our subscription list We 
have no traveling agencies, and must therefore 
depend upon the firiends of the Journal, to aid 
in giving it circulation. Town Superintendents 
especially, should assist in obtaining subscrip- 
tions; if each town Superintendent would get 
as many subscribers as there are teachers in his 
town, it would not only help the Journal, but 
greatiy promote the interests of common schools 
in his town. For terms of Journal, see first 
page of oover. 



THB NBXT VOLUMI. 



JANESVILLE. 



The School Commissioners Report, made to 
the Common Council of the city, on the 23d of 
January 1857, gives a very Ml account of the 
cendition of the city schools. From the report 
we gather the following facts : 

Sli ce the first day of September last, there 
have been in attendance in all the schools 
1,021 scholars; of this number 815, or 78 per 
cent have attended daily. The expenses of 
the schools for the current year, are estimated 
at $7,092; of which sum $1,600 will bereceiv. 
ed from the State, and $5,592 raised by tax. 
Of the expense per scholar, under the present 
arrangement, the commissioners remark : 

" Comparing this estimate with the number 
of children in attendance upon the schools, it 
will be seen that the expense of educating each 
child one year, of 44 weeks, is $5 46 ; and if 
we estimate it upon the number of children in 
didly attendance upon tiie schools, it will be 
$6 88 J which is littie more than one half the 
amoynt St costs at a private or select school of 
the poorest grade, and not half the amount 
it eosts »t private schools of equal grade with 
our publie schools. 
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Itappeanfnsnthe report, that the city is 
l^atiy deficient in school room; the seven 
school houses afford accommodation for 955, 
out of 2560 scholars In the dty, leaving 1610, 
or 64 per cent unprovided for. In view of 
this state of affairs, the Commissioners strongly 
urge upon the city authorities the immediate 
erection of more school houses. 



STATE SUPSRINTENDENrS REPORT. 

The annual Report of the State Superintend, 
ent of Public Instruction, found in this issue of 
the Journal, is an ably written document and 
no doubt will be read with interest It can 
hardly be expected of us at this time, to notice 
the various subjects discussed, and suggestions 
made in the report Among the recommenda- 
tions of the State Superintendent, weeameatiy 
invite attention to that portion of the report 
relating to Normal Schools, and we hope the 
Legislature now in session, will not adjourn 
without making some suitable provision for the 
establishment of a Normal School, dittxnctly as 
such, in the State. This is an immediate want 
— ^an educational necessity, demanded nov. 
Good school houses ; liberal provision for their 
fumishment and for the support of teachers, 
are highly essential; but the elevation of 
our schools, requires teachers better ed- 
ated and fitted for the business of teach, 
ing. 



SHEBOYGAN COUNTY TEACHERS' AS- 
SOCIATION. 

The second meeting of the Sheboygan county 
Teachers' Association, convened in the oity of 
Sheboygan on the 22d of January, 1856, and 
continued its session three days. A great v»> 
riety of interesting matter was brought before 
the Association, and its disoussions were highly 
interesting and instructive. The Evecgreen 
(Sheboygan) City Times says : — 

«The meeting was large and spirited, em- 
bracing above forty Teachers, and several 
School Oflkoers and friends of Education.** 
Eight or nine towns were represented, and 
altogether the demonstration was a highly eii< 
cooraging sign of improvement in our sehoole. 
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MISTAKEN POLICY OF TAX-PATEBS. 

A Superintendent in a rapidly growing Til- 
lage, which already contains a population of 
orer 2,500, writes : 

" Our school houses are small, inconvenient 
and insufficient. At our last school meeting, 
it was thought best by some of the inhabitants 
of district No. 1, to raise a tax of five or six 
thousand dollars, and build a good school 
house. But there were objections to this, by 
those who were directly interested, only by way 
of paying taxes ; consequently it was voted 
down. Instead of a tax of six thousand dol- 
Urs, there was voted a tax of »%x hundred 
dollars. The district then applied to their 
superintendent for a certificate, to allow the 
raising of the sum so voted ,* but their humble 
servant reftued — thus ended the six hundred 
dollar school house project. Both districts in 
the village, are abundantly able to build school 
houses worth from six to eight thousand dol 
lars." 

The course pursued by the Superintendent in 
this instance, it seems to us, deserves commen- 
dation. The policy of building smail school 
houses in a town, having the population and 
wealth of the one here referred to, is calculated 
to throw embarrassments in the way in future 
years, to the erection of school buildings adapt- 
ed to a proper school organisation. Better 
wait awhile and start right, than begin wrong 
and put hindrances in the way to getting right 
hereafter. 



ARISTOCRACY, A HINDRANCE TO DIS- 
TRICT SCHOOLS. 

A Superintendent residing in a village, con- 
taining some twelve hundred inhabitants, 
writes US| that there is great necessity for a 
new school house in the place; the present 
school house aeeommodation being insuffioirat 
for one half the seholars who ought to be in 
school. Among the chief hindrances to the 
building of a new house, he says : — 

" The greatest obstacle in the way, is a cer- 
tain aristoeratic feeling which some pec^le 
poasess^and who seem to think, that it is un- 
popular to send children te % dUiriet sciool ; 
ther^ore they throw every obstacle in the way. 






to preveikt the building of a suitable house.— 
But I trust this aristocratic feeling, will in due 
time be overoome, and a house erected, costing 
fh>m three to six thousand dollars." 



KBNOSHAPUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
TO A TEACHER. 



TRIBUTE 



The Kenosha Tribune & Telegraph, gives 
highly favorable account of the present condi- 
tion of the Public Schools in that city. The 
teachers in the several departments are repre- 
sented as being of the right stamp — actively 
devoted to the work in which they are engaged. 
At the close of the last term, the scholars in 
the High School Department, presented the 
Principal, John G, MoKindley, with a silver 
goblet, pnrohased by contributions from the 
scholars of that Department, at a cost of over 
forty dollars. On the occasion, Miss Mary 
Barber, a member of the School, presented the 
gift^ aocdmpanied with a suitable address, 
which was appropriately responded to by the 
Prinoipal. 



Javebville. The Janesyille Standard 

gives an encouraging statement of the condi* 
tion of the Public Schools in that city. That 
paper says : 

"Within the last two years, onr people have 
been aroused to the necessity of procuring 
competent teachers, and our school house build- 
ings are equal if not superior to any in the 
State. Those in the 2d and 4th wards are large 
and commodious; are constructed of brick, 
are 32 feet in width by 62 in depth, and two 
stories high. Thoy are heated by furnaces, and 
the seats and desks are comfortable and conve- 
nient for the scholars. 



H. B. CoE, who has long been favorably 
ably known in this State as a teacher, and who 
duing the past two years, has had charge of 
the Intermediate department in the High School 
building at Racine, has retired from his postb 
Mr. Coe hitf been highly esteemed as a teaokei^ 
not only at Racine, but also at Kenosha and 
Geneva. It is hoped that he does not intend 
to abaodMi an occupation, to which he has de- 
voted so many yean of his li&. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE THE JOURNAL. 

The columns of our Journal might doubtless 
be rendered more interesting, were teachers 
and school officers, in various portions of the 
State, to furnish local information in respect to 
the present condition and prospects of the 
schools in their respective localities. Any in- 
telligence relating to the progress of educa- 
tional matters in our young and growing State, 
is generally read with avidity, and often proves 
an incentive to greater activity among the 
friends of common schools. Were a few pages 
of each number of the Journal devoted to local 
items of the character alluded to, we are sure 
it would prove agreeable and instructive to our 
readers. This can be done, if the friends of 
the Journal will aid. 



Marquette County Teachers Associa- 
tion. — The Teachers of Marquette coonty met 
at Berlin on the — day of January, and pro- 
ceeded to organize a Teachers Association.— 
The proceedings of the meeting came too late 
for publication in this issue of the Journal. 
We regret this, inasmuch as we take pleasure 
in publishing the transactions of Teachers As- 
sociations, as far ae practicable, whenever re- 
quested so to do. 

The Association having completed its organ- 
ization, elected the following officers : — J. Ab- 
bott, President; E. P. Locke, Vice President; 
J. J. M. Angear, Secretary ; -M. B. True, Treas- 
urer ; E. K. Fay, R. E. aross, A. M. May, 
Bsard of Directors. 

A number of excellent resolutions were 
adopted, and the proceedings seem to have 
been characterized by the right spirit. 



Shvbotoan School Exhibition. — ^A public 
exhibition was given by the Sheboygan High 
School, which is spoken of by the Sheboygan 
papers as a highly creditable affair, and receiv- 
ed with general satisfaction. The Sheboygan 
Journal remarks: — 

'* At the conclusion of the Exhibition the 
audience repaired to the Lecture Room, to par- 
take of an excellent supper, (which, we under, 
stand, was prepared by the ladies of this city 
for the purpose of realizing a sum sufficient to 
procure a Melodeon, &c., for the use of the 
School)." 



Wb acknowledge the receipt of 
couraging letter from R- 0. Parsons, 
Washington. 
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Public School Exhibition. — We are pleased 
to learn occasionally, through the medium of 
the press, and otherwise, that friend Kilgore, 
Principal of the Madison Public Schools, is 
pursuing his vocation with marked success. — 
The Madison Fatnot speaks of the closing ex- 
eroises of the last term, as follows : " Nev# 
was the old Presbyterian Church jammed more 
full and oyerJBiowing, than on Friday evening 
laet. Much was expected from the Exhibition, 
by the Public Schools of the city, under the 
superintendence of Mr. D. Y. Kilgore, but the 
audience were happily disappointed, the Exer- 
cises being far superior to public expectation. 




BOOK TABLE. 

Mitchell's National Map. — This Map is 
probably unrivalled in respect to correctness 
and workmanship. The latest authorities have 
been consulted and the result is just such a 
Map as is fit for schools, libraries and offices. 
See advertisement. 

America' Educational Year Book for 1857. 
Ax Almanac, Educational Statistics, Teach- 
ers' Directory, etc. 

PMUhed fty James Robinson d' Co., Boston. 

Parlor Dramas, or Dramatic Scenes fos 

Home Amusement, by William B. Fowle. 

Publislied hy Morris Cotton^ Boston ; J. M. 

Fan-diUd & Co., New York, 1857. 

Principles of Chemistry, embracing the most 

RECENT discoveries IN THE SCIENCE, AND THE 
OUTLINES OP ITS APPLICATION TO AGRICULTURE 

AND THE Arts. Illustrated by numerous 

EXPERIMENTS, NEWLY ADAPTED TO THE SIMPLEST 

apparatus, BY John A. Porter, Professor in 

Yale College. 

iVW York: A. S. BarThes & Co., 51 and 53 
John Street. 

This work we have used in the school room, 
and we are sure that it has rare merit as a 
text-book. We think those who tise it will be 
satisfied with it. It is prepared with reference 
to the tmtUs of schools, and will be introduced 
as it becomes known. 

Several book notices are necessarily deferred 
until the next month. Bo not fail to read our 
advertising pages. 
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